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PREFACE. 


These  directions  originally  appeared  in  three  parts  as  follows : 

Vol.  I,  H.  O.  No.  46.— The  West  coast  of  Africa,  from  cape  Spartel 
to  Sierra  Leone,  translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  Le  Gras  and  Vallon, 
by  Lieut.  Commander  Henry  H.  Gorringe,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Vol.  II,  H.  O.  No.  47.— The  West  coast  of  Africa  Vrom  Sierra  Leone 
to  cape  Lopez,  translated  from  the  French  of  MM.  De  Kerhallet  and  Le 
Gras,  by  Lieut.  Leonard  Chenery,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Vol.  Ill,  H.  O.  No.  48.— The  West  coast  of  Africa,  from  cape  Lopez 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  and 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena  islands,  translated  and  compiled  by  liieut. 
Commander  J.  R.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  Navy,  from  the  French  of  MM.  De 
Kerhallet  and  Le  Gras,  with  additions  from  the  English  '^African  Pilot" 
of  1876. 

The  present  work  has  been  compiled  from  the  above  sources  by  R.  C. 
Ray,  U.  S.  Navy,  with  numerous  additions  and  corrections  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Africa  Pilot,  Part  I,  Edition  of  1890  (British  Admiralty). 

Africa  Pilot,  Part  II,  Edition  of  J  893  (British  Admiralty). 

Africa  Pilot,  Part  III,  Edition  of  1889  (British  Admiralty). 

Instructions  Nautiques  sur  La  Cote  Occidentale  D'Afrique  de  Sierra 
Leone  au  cap  Lopez  (French  Hydrographic  Office). 

Hydrographic  Office  Archives. 

Hydrographic  Office,  British  Admiralty,  and  French  charts. 

Consular  Reports — State  Department. 

Reports  from  officers  cruising  on  board  United  States  vessels  of  war. 

C.  D.  SIGSBEE, 

Commander,   U.  8,  Navy, 

Hydrographer, 
U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office, 

Washington,  D,  C,  October,  189S. 
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NOTE. 


The  bearings,  course^,  and  trend  of  the  land  are  true ;  bat  for  conven- 
ience the  corresponding  magnetic  bearings  to  the  nearest  degree,  follow  in 
brackets.  [Variation,  1893.]  The  directions  of  the  winds,  the  points 
from  which  they  blow ;  of  currents,  the  points  toward  which  they  set. 
Distances  are  expressed  in  nautical  miles.  Soundings,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  are  reduced  to  mean  low  water.  , 
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CHAPTER    I. 

WEST  COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

Oeneral  Observations,  Seasons,  Winds,  CmTents,  Tides,  and  Soundings. 

The  coast  between  Tangier  and  Wadi  Shibika  is  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Marocco.  Tlie  principal  ports,  none  of  which  can  be  called  harbors,  are 
Tangier,  El  Araish,  Rabat,  Casa  Blanca,  Mazighan,  Safi,  and  Mogador. 

Sardines  are  abundant  on  this  coast;  the  fishing  is  generally  prosecuted 
from  April  to  September,  but,  weather  permitting,  they  are  caught  all  the 
year.     The  true  sardine  is  said  not  to  be  found  south  of  the  Ouro  river. 

The  coast  of  Sahara  extends  from  the  Wadi  Shibika  to  the  Senegal  river, 
and  this  comprises  the  west  limit  of  the  Sahara  desert.  The  soil  is  pure 
sand  unmixed  with  any  other  substance.  This  vast  plateau,  the  surface  of 
which  is  leveled  by  the  sands  of  the  desert,  terminates  sometimes  in  cliflfs, 
at  others  in  gradual  slopes;  the  former  are  composed  of  layers  of  different 
shades  of  light-colored  sand,  the  under  layers  being  thinner  than  the  others 
and  of  reddish  tint.  As  far  as  the  parallel  of  23°  N.  the  soil  is  nearly 
always  covered  with  a  dark  substance  which  has  some  hardness.  The 
encroachments  of  the  sea  have  caused  enormous  blocks  of  this  substance  to 
fall  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs ;  they  appear  like  immense  rocks,  and  the  sea 
breaks  against  them  with  great  violence,  but  after  a  while  they  are  dis- 
solved by  the  water.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  rock  or  granite  on  the  whole 
of  this  coast  as  far  as  cape  Verde. 

Spanish  protectorate. — The  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Sahara  between 
cape  Bojador  and  cape  Blanco  is  under  the  protectorate  of  Spain.  Between 
cape  Blanco  and  cape  Verde  the  coast  is  formed  of  either  sand-downs  or 
sandy  beaches. 

It  is  reported  that  the  true  cod  is  found  on  banks  off  this  coast,  though 
inferior  in  size  and  flavor  to  the  cod  of  Newfoundland  and  the  North  sea. 
Spani>h  fisherman  from  the  Canary  islands  work  the  fisheries  from  the 
latitude  of  those  islands  to  South  Cape  Blanco,  for  aslimsah  {scioena  aquila), 
which  weigh  from  30  pounds  to  80  pounds  each;  also  for  tunny  and  other 
large  and  valuable  fish.  The  Spaniards  have  established  fishing  stations 
along  the  portion  of  this  coast  which  is  under  their  protection. 

French  possessions. — On  one  of  the  islands  -in  the  entrance  of  Senegal 
river,  about  80  miles  north  of  cape  Verde,  is  the  French  settlement  of  St. 
Ijouis.  For  protecting  the  communication  with  the  Niger  river  the  French 
have  a  flotilla  on  the  Senegal  river  and  one  on  the  Niger.  Between  the 
Senegal  and  Niger  there  are  five  military  stations;   and  in  1886  a  railway 
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was  laid  from  Medine,  on  the  first  cataract,  to  Bafula-V6,  a  distance  of  30 
miles,  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  Bamakii  on  the  Niger, 

The  forts  on  the  upper  Senegal,  and  between  it  and  the  Niger,  are  built 
of  stone  and  iron.  They  are  garrisoned  chiefly  by  natives,  officered  by 
Europeans. 

The  district  in  Senegambia  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  France  is 
estimated  at  97,000  square  miles,  and  the  inhabitants  to  number  upwards 
of  1,000,000. 

The  French  exercise  a  protectorate  over  Kasaraanze  river  and  the  coast 
between  Tristao  island  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Sierra  Leone. 

In  this  district  are  Cobo  and  Kabilai,  between  latitudes  9°  30'  N.  and  10® 
N.,  or  immediately  north  of  Isles  de  Los,  and  commanding  the  month  of 
the  Brani6ya  river,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Sangaria  bay. 

The  population  of  these  territories  is  estimated  at  30,000  or  40,^00. 

Cobo  is  a  flat  country  of  about  48  square  miles  in  extent;  oil  palm  trees 
are  very  abundant,  appearing  like  a  palm  forest  from  the  coast.  The  men 
are  armed  with  muskets  and  swords,  and  are  well  clothed,  giving  the  idea 
of  their  being  rich  and  warlike.     Tabuia,  on  the  coast,  is  the  cjipital. 

Kabilai  is  a  n.ountainous  district  containing  about  120  square  miles. 
The  king  resides  at  Jatia,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  people  are 
Mohammedans,  good-natured,  and  not  indolent. 

France  has  also,  on  the  ivory  coast,  in  the  Costa  river,  the  trading  post 
of  Grand  Bassam,  and  19  miles  further  east,  Assini;  while,  on  the  slave 
coast,  Kotonou  and  Porto  Novo  are  under  the  French  protectorate. 

British  possessions. — To  the  southward  of  cape  Verde  are  the  British 
possessions  of  the  Gambia;  Sierra  Leone  between  about  latitude  9°  N.  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Manna  river  in  latitude  6°  55'  N.;  the  gold  coast;  the 
colony  of  Lagos;  and  the  Niger  protectorate. 

The  Colony  of  the  Gambia,  on  Gambia  river,  consists  of  the  islands  of 
St.  Mary,  British  Combo,  Albreda,  the  Cede<l  Mile,  and  McCarthy  island. 
Since  1866  it  has  been  a  portion  of  the  government  of  the  West  Africa  set- 
tlement. The  colony  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  mouth 
of  Jinnak  creek,  in  13°  36'  N.  latitude,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  from 
the  mouth  of  San  Pedro  river,  in  13°  JO'N.  latitude;  and  extends  to  Yar- 
butenda  on  the  Gambia,  including  that  place,  and  territory  never  less  than 
6.4  miles  on  either  side  of  the  river. 

The  climate  is  unhealthy  from  June  to  Noveml)er,  the  prevailing  dis- 
eases being  malarial  fevei's,  chiefly  intermittent. 

Sierra  Leone  is  the  most  important  of  the  British  possessions  on  this 
coast,  with  a  coast  line  of  over  180  miles.  The  line  of  demarkation  of 
the  colony  on  the  north,  after  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Mellakori  river 
from  that  of  Great  Skarcies  river,  approaches  the  10th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude and  extends  to  10°  40'  W.  longitude.     Manna  river  is  the  southern 
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boundary.  The  isles  de  Los  are  also  included.  The  population  is  made 
up  of  many  different  races,  including  a  large  number  of  Mohammedan 
negroes. 

The  climate  is  unhealthy,  especially  for  Europeans,  and  is  the  cause  of 
periodical  epidemics.  The  wet  season  from  May  to  November  is  the  most 
sickly.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  the  season  being  the  worst.  The 
mean  temperature  is  82°  in  the  shade.  The  rainfall  in  Freetown  has 
averaged  over  135  inches  a  year. 

The  Qold  Coast  colony  is  comprised  between  a  straight  line  from  the 
seacoast  at  about  J  mile  to  the  west  of  Newtown  to  Tando  lagoon,  then 
along  the  left  bank  of  that  lagoon,  of  Ehi  lagoon  and  Tano  river  as  far  as 
Nugua,  and  then  in  accordance  with  various  treaties,  to  the  9tli  degree 
of  north  latitude;  and  Afloa  in  1°  15'  E.  longitude  to  the  east. 

The  colony  and  protectorate  have  a  population  of  1,126,000.  It  was 
formerly  held  by  the  Dutch  and  British,  but  in  1872  all  the  Dutch  forts 
and  settlements  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  when  the  Royal  African 
Comjiany  was  formed.  In  1821  the  settlement  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown,  and  placed  under  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  which  it 
was  separated  in  1874  as  the  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

The  chief  forts  and  settlements  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Elmina,  Accra, 
Sekondi,  Winneba,  Adda,  Kitta,  Axim,  Dixcove,  and  Newtown. 

Glimate. — The  climate  of  the  Gold  coast  is  damp,  hot,  malarious,  and 
unhealthy  for  the  continued  residence  of  Europeans,  who  suffer  from  coast 
fevers  and  at  times  from  dysentery,  although  yellow  fever  is  unknown. 
The  mean  temperature  in  the  shade  is  82^,  the  range  being  from  68° 
to  87°.  The  rainy  seasons  are  from  March  to  July  and  September  and 
October.     From  November  to  February  is  the  cool  dry  season. 

Produce. — The  produce  of  the  Gold  coast  is  chiefly  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  Gold  is  one  of  the  principal  exports,  mining  companies  are  being 
established;  ivory,  gum,  monkey  skins,  and  oil  are  also  exported.  This 
coast  is  the  region  of  the  oil  palm,  where  it  grows  in  great  profusion. 

Lagos  colony  and  protectorate  comprises  the  islands  of  Lagos  and 
Iddo,  and  reaches  from  the  boundary  of  tiie  French  protectorate  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  middle  of  Ajarra  creek  to  where  it  ceases  to  separate  the 
kin^rdom  of  Porto  Novo  from  thatof  Pokra,  and  thence  to  latitude  9°  N.; 
and  from  the  meridian  of  Ajarra  creek  in  Porto  Novo  lagoon  south,  to  the 
seacoast;  to  Benin  river  in  longitude  5°  10'  E,  on  the  east. 

I^gos  island  and  port  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  King  Docemo  in 
1861.  In  1866  the  territories  were  separated  from  the  Gold  Coast  colony, 
and  erected  into  a  separate  colony.  It  has  now  a  constitution  of  its  own, 
having  Badagri  in  the  west,  and  Palma  and  Lekki  to  the  east.  Lagos  has 
communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  lagoons  and  creeks  which 
extend  in  all  directions.     A  very  extensive  trade  has  grown  up,  nearly  the 
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whole  of  which  being  between  England  and  Germany.  Palm  kernels  and 
palm  oil  are  the  chief  exports;  ivory,  cotton,  and  guinea  grains  are  also 
exported. 

Olimate. — Malaria  fevers,  dysentery,  diseases  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
and  sunstroke,  are  the  diseases  due  to  climatic  causes,  against  which  special 
precautions  are  requisite.     The  rainy  season  is  from  May  to  October. 

Niger  protectorate  includes  the  territories  on  the  coast  between  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Lagos  and  the  right  bank  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Rey;  from  there  the  eastern  boundary  extends  northeastward  to  Yola  on 
on  the  Binu6  river.  It  also  comprises  the  territories  in  the  basin  of  the 
Niger  and  its  affluents  under  the  government  of  the  Royal  Niger  com- 
pany. The  oil  rivers  are  in  this  district,  and  offer  exceptionable  facilities 
for  penetrating  the  interior;  they  are  cheifly  branches  of  the  Niger  and 
form  the  Niger  delta,  but  those  to  the  eastward  of  the  Niger  have  sources 
indejiendent  of  that  river;  although  close  to  the  seacoast,  within  tidal 
influence,  the  estuaries  of  these  rivers  are  interconnected  by  a  network  of 
more  or  less  navigable  creeks,  which,  by  a  small  amount  of  artificial  aid, 
would  render  an  inland  navigation  practicable  between  Dahomey  and  the 
Xamerun. 

Climate. — The  rains  generally  commence  at  the  mouths  of  the  palm 
oil  rivers  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  gradually  increase  with  strong 
SSW.  and  SW.  breezes  during  July  aud  August;  toward  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember they  gradually  assuage.  In  July  and  August  heavy  squalls  fre- 
quently prevail,  and  in  these  months  the  wind  rarely  shifts  from  SW.  more 
than  a  point  or  two  to  the  southward ;  the  rain  is  incessant  for  days  except 
for  an  hour  or  two  about  noon. 

In  October  the  weather  becomes  more  settled,  with  light  land  winds  and 
occasional  showers  of  rain  with  moderate  sea  breezes  in  the  daytime. 

The  temperature  is  equable,  seldom  reaching  above  90°  in  the  shade,  or 
falling  below  65°,  generally  ranging  during  the  twenty-four  hours  between 
75°  and  87°.  The  greatest  danger  to  health  occurs  from  catching  cold; 
excesses  of  any  kind  in  eating  or  drinking  and  exposures  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  also  to  be  guarded  against.  By  attending  to  these  three 
injunctions  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  a  healthy  condition. 

Liberia  is  an  independent  negro  republic,  founded  in  1823  on  the 
coast  of  North  Guinea ;  they  claim  between  the  San  Pe<lro  river  on  the  SE., 
in  longitude  6°  40'  W.  and  Manna  river  to  the  N\V.  The  population 
numbers  about  1 8,000  immigrants  from  America  and  their  descendants,  and 
of  aborigines  1,000,000.  Monrovia  is  the  capital  and  has  a  population  of 
6,000. 

German  possessions. — The  Kameruns  are  under  the  German  protecto- 
rate. The  western  boundary  of  the  protectorate  is  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  del  Rey. 
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The  rainy  season  is  the  busy  time  with  the  traders,  as  they  can  then 
navigate  the  creeks  with  their  canoes. 

The  Portuguese  possess  the  coast  from  cape  Roxo  in  latitude  12^  20' 
N.  to  latitude  10°  54'  N.,  including  the  Bijourga  islands. 

Seasons. — On  the  whole  extent  of  the  African  coast  there  are  two  sea- 
sons, namely,  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  division  of  the  two  is  con- 
nected with  the  periods  when  the  sun  crosses  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
other,  and  is  modified  as  it  advances  or  recedes  from  the  equator. 

North  latitude. — The  rainy  season  commences  at  each  place  on  the  coast 
north  of  the  equator  about  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  the  zenith  of  that 
place  in  its  course  to  the  northward.  It  is  usually  during  the  month  fol- 
lowing this  event  that  the  change  of  weather  takes  place.  At  the  isles  de 
L#os  in  latitude  9J°  N.,  the  first  point  exposed  to  the  rainy  season,  the 
first  violent  squalls  do  not  occur  before  the  10th  or  15th  of  May. 

The  rainy  season  at  any  place  continues  from  four  to  six  months, 
according  to  the  latitude  and  the  rains  continue  to  decrease,  both  in  fre- 
quency and  violence,  during  the  two  latter  i^nths  of  the  season.  In  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  zenith  of  any  place  on  its 
way  south,  it  is  considered  as  free  from  bad  weather. 

On  the  greater  part  of  the  coast,  from  cape  Bojador  to  the  isles  de  Los, 
regular  winds  blow  and  no  rain  ever  falls  during  the  eight  months,  Sep- 
tember to  April,  when  the  sun  is  south  of  10°  N. 

The  dry  season  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  October  at  Senegal,  a 
little  later  at  Gor^e,  and  at  each  intermediate  place  toward  the  equator  it 
becomes  gradually  later.  It  is  not  until  December  that  its  return  is 
observed  in  the  parallel  of  the  isles  de  Los. 

Winds. — Variable  winds  prevail  in  botli  hemispheres  beyond  the  polar 
limits  of  the  trade  winds.  In  the  North  Atlantic  ocean,  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  are  SW.  and 
WSW. ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  they 
are  more  frequently  experienced  from  WNW.  and  NW.  This  latter  period 
is  that  of  gales  and  bad  weather  between  North  America  and  Europe.  In 
the  English  channel  easterly  winds  prevail  in  February,  March,  April, 
and  part  of  May ;  during  the  other  months  of  the  year  westerly  winds 
predominate. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  ocean  the  westerly  winds  vary  from  NW.  toSW., 
but  they  are  changeable  and  irregular.  In  the  zone  between  the  parallels 
of  28°  and  35°  S.,  the  winds  which  are  most  frequently  met  between  Sep- 
tember and  May  are  those  from  NE.  through  north  to  NW. ;  and  from 
NW.  through  w€st  to  SW.,  principally  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

Trade  winds. — The  average  polar  limit  of  the  Northeast  trade  wind  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean  extends  to  the  parallel  of  27°  N.,  while  that  of  the 
Southeast  trade  lies  on  a  line  between  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the 
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islands  of  Trinidad  and  Martin  Vaz.  These  limits  vary  about  3°  X. 
or  S.  with  the  position  of  the  sun.  The  equatorial  limits  of  these 
winds  generally  vary, in  the  same  manner;  that  of  the  Northeast  trade 
traveling  from  13^'^  N.  in  August  to  2J°  N.  in  February,  on  the  meridian 
of  25°  W. ;  while  that  of  the  Southeast  trade  changes  from  12°  N.  to.lJ° 
N.  between  the  same  months  and  in  the  same  longitude.  The  equatorial 
limit  of  the  Northeast  trade  wind  verges,  according  to  the  season,  more  or 
less  towards  the  equator  ;  but  it  seldom  passes  southward  of  it ;  the  South- 
east trade  wind,  on  the  contrary,  occasionally  extends  as  far  as  10°  N.*  on 
the  meridian  of  30°  W.  during  the  month  of  A.ut;ust.  Between  theecjua- 
torial  limits  of  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  trade  winds  extends  the  zone 
or  belt  of  calms  and  light  airs  named  the  "  doldrums."  This  zone  is  nar- 
rowest in  February  and  broadest  in  August,  averaging  100  miles  in  the  ^ 
former  month  and  300  miles  in  the  latter.  When  the  sun  is  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  and  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  equator  the  Northeast 
trade  wind  inclines  more  to  the  northward,  and  stronger  winds  are  expe- 
rienced than  at  any  other  time.  If  the  sun  be  in  the  northern  hemisi>here 
the  Northeast  trade  inclines  more  to  the  eiistward. 

During  the  northern  summer  the  trade-wind  region  is  sometimes  entered 
before  reaching  the  latitude  of  Madeira;  this  occurrence  is,  however,  excep- 
tional. Between  the  months  of  November  and  March  the  variable  winds 
of  the  temperate  zone  occasionally  extend  as  far  south  as  latitude  20°   N 

The  Northeast  trade  wind  varies  considerably  in  its  direction  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  land,  and  to  the  eastward  of  longitude  25°  W.,  when 
within  400  or  500  miles  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  blows  more  from  the  north- 
ward than  it  does  in  the  open  ocean.  Between  the  Canary  and  cape  Verde 
islands  during  the  northern  summer  months,  it  blows  from  NNE.  to  NE. 
for  half  the  time;  and  during  the  winter  months,  from  January  to  March, 
the  wind  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  cape  Verde  occasionally  draws  to  the  N\V. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  favorable  time  for  crossing  the  line  will 
be  from  December  to  June,  when  the  passage  will  be  less  interrupted  by 
calms,  squalls,  and  variable  winds. 

Sometimes  the  Northeast  and  Southeast  trade  winds  meet,  generally 
somewhere  about  the  meridian  of  28°  or  33°  W.,  where  a  vessel  may  pass 
in  a  squall  from  one  trade  to  the  other. 

Southwest  monsoon. — In  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  as  far  north  as  cape 
Palraas,  the  prevailing  winds  are  S\J\  and  southerly ;  between  the  latitude 
of  cai)e  Palmas  and  thatof  cape  Roxo  southwesterly  winds  jM'evail  between 
June  and  September  and  northeasterly  winds  during  the  other  months  of 
the  year;  in  the  latitude  of  Sierra  Leone  this  SW.  wind  extends  from  the 
shore  to  longitude  32°  W.  in  the  middle  of  the  northern  summer. 

During  the  fine  season  land  and  sea  breezes  prevail  with  great  regularity 
near  the  coasts  and  islands  lying  within  the  tropics. 
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Harmattan. — On  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  between  cape  Verde  and 
cape  Lopez,  a  very  dry  easterly  wind,  known  as  the  Harmattan,  sometimes 
blows  in  December,  January,  and  February ;  it  oc<^ionally  lasts  five  or 
six  days,  and  has  been  known  to  continue  as  long  as  a  fortnight,  blowing 
with  moderate  force.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  a  thick  haze,  which  is 
experienced  as  far  as  12  or  15  miles  from  the  shore. 

From  Sierra  Leone  northward  its  direction  is  from  ESE. ;  on  the  Gold 
Goast  NE.;  and  at  cape  Lopez  NNE. 

Note. — In  November,  1889,  the  U.  S.  S.  Pensacola  found  thick  dry 
haze  at  50  and  100  miles  off  shore,  due  to  a  microscopic  dust  which  on 
examination  proved  to  be  largely  formed  of  minute  Dratomacsea.  The 
Norwegian  bark  Qvos,  in  November,  1890,  experienced  a  thick  red  haze 
in  latitude  20°,  27'  N.  and  longitude  24°  10'  W.  The  captain  states  that 
the  haze  was  so  thick  that  it  resembled  fog  rather  than  haze.  The  vessel 
passed  close  to  San  Antonio,  cape  Verdes,  but  nothing  was  seen,  although 
It  was  between  noon  and  4  p.  m.  A  red  sand  fell  thick  on  the  vessel  so  that 
the  deck,  rigging,  and  especially  the  sails  were  dyed  red,  tlie  upper  sails 
more  so  than  the  lower.  It  lasted  from  the  morning  of  the  21st  until  be- 
tween 8  p.  m.  and  midnight  of  November  23d,  about  latitude  1 2°  N.  and 
longitude  26°  W. 

Tornadoes. — Tornadoes  are  violent  gusts  of  wind  of  short  duration 
blowing  offshore,  similar  to  the  arched  squalls — the  thunderstorm  and 
the  "  fall  wind  "  of  other  climates.  They  are  generally  most  frequent  at 
the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  rainy  season.  In  Sierra  Leone 
the  maximum  frequencies  are  in  May  and  in  October.  They  seldom  occur 
on  the  southern  coast,  and  when  they  do  they  are  less  severe.  These 
storms  derive  their  name  from  the  changes  of  wind  while  they  last;  they 
are  presaged  by  pale  copper-colored  clouds  during  the  day,  which  appear 
exceedingly  black  during  the  night,  heaped  up  in  heavy  masses  in  the 
north  and  NE.,  and  usually  advancing  against  the  wind ;  also  by  remark- 
able electrical  phenomena;  and,  as  they  approach,  by  a  gradual  dying  out 
of  the  prevailing  wind. 

When  these  signs  are  noticed  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
receive  a  tornado.  The  dark  clouds  spread  rapidly  in  the  horizon,  and 
approach  in  a  clearly  defined  and  regular  arch  rising  rapidly,  from  which 
thunder  and  lightning  constantly  proceed.  The  violence  of  the  wind  may 
be  estimated  from  the  regularity  of  the  arch,  which  is  most  clearly  defined 
with  the  heaviest  tornadoes.  They  are  preceded  by  a  few  seconds  of  calm, 
and  when  the  arch  has  reached  an  altitude  of  about  45°,  the  Vind  bursts 
out  from  NE.;  it  veers  rapidly  to  east  and  SE.,  blowing  with  the  same 
violence  until  it  has  changed  to  south  and  SW.,  when  the  rain  commences  ; 
after  which  the  wind  dies  out.  Tornadoes  are  frecjuently  followed  by  a 
calm ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  when  the  wind  precedes  the  rain  it 
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blows  with  greater  force.  It  is  advisable  to  receive  these  storms  with  all 
sails  furled,  except  the  jib,  or  some  other  head  sail  to  facilitate  paying  off 
before  the  wind,  because  they  seldom  last  over  IJ  hours;  the  wind  changes 
rapidly,  and  it  is  sometimes  of  hurricane  force. 

On  the  coast  north  of  the  Gaboon,  near  to  Fernando  Po,  tornadoes 
sometimes  blow  from  the  NW.,  hauling  to  west  and  south;  but  this  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence. 

Barometer. — The  average  range  of  the  barometer  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes (60°-50°  N.)  is  about  1.5  inches,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions 
ranges  of  2.75  and  3  inches  have  been  recorded. 

In  the  intertropical  regions  the  range  varies  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  it  seldom  exceeds  -^^^  of  an  inch, 
this  small  change  being  due  in  great  part  to  a  regular  diurnal  variation. 
The  average  movement  of  the  barometer  within  the  tropics  being  thus  con- 
fined within  small  limits,  any  interruption  of  the  law  may  be  deemed  a  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  bad  weather.  The  fall  of  the  barometer  in  hurricanes 
ranges  from  1.0  to  2.0  and  even  2.5  inches,  the  rapidity  of  the  fall  and 
the  depression  of  the  mercury  increases  as  the  center  of  the  storm 
approaches. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  effect  of  the  veering  of  the  wind  on  th" 
barometer  is  according  to  the  following  law: 

With  east,  SE.,  and  south  winds  the  barometer  falls. 

With  SW.  winds  the  barometer  ceases  to  fall  and  begins  to  rise. 

W^ith  west,  KW.,  and  north  winds  the  barometer  rises. 

With  NE.  winds  the  barometer  ceases  to  rise  and  l)egins  to  fall. 

While  in  the  southern  liemisphere  the  effect  is  as  follows  : 

W^ith  east,  NE.,  and  north  winds  the  barometer  falls. 

With  NW.  wind  the  barometer  ceases  to  fall  and  begins  to  rise. 

With  west,  SW.,  and  south  winds  the  barometer  rises. 

With  SE.  winds  the  barometer  ceases  to  rise  and  begins  to  fall. 

By  the  knowledge  of  the  l)arometric  pressure  at  a  number  of  places  100 
or  200  miles  apart,  we  may  know  with  considerable  certainty,  a  few  hours 
in  advance,  from  which  direction  the  wind  may  be  expected  to  blow  at 
any  place,  according  to  a  law  discovered  by  Professor  Buys  Ballot,  and 

bearing  his  name.  The  rule  is,  "  Stand  with  your  left  hand  toward  the 
place  where  the  barometrical  reading  is  lowest,  and  with  your  right  hand 
toward  that  where  it  is  highest,  and  you  will  have  your  back  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  may  be  expected  to  blow." 

This  rule  applies  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  must  be  reversed  in 
southern  latitudes. 

Thermometer. — The  thermometer  in  the  northern  hemisphere  rises 
with  east,  SE.,  and  south  winds;  with  a  SW.  wind  it  ceases  to  rise  and 
begins  to  fall;  it  falls  with  west,  NW.  and  north  winds;  and  with  a 
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KE.  wind  it  ceases  to  fall  and  begins  to  rise.  In  the  southern  hemisphere 
it  rises  with  east,  NE.,  and  north  winds;  with  a  NW.  wind  it  ceases  to 
rise  and  begins  to  fall;  it  falls  with  west,  SW.,  and  south  winds;  and 
with  a  SE.  wind  it  ceases  to  rise  and  begins  to  fall. 

Currents. — The  currents  of  the  ocean  are  properly  distinguished  by  the 
different  and  significant  names  of  "stream"  and  "drift."  The  drift  cur- 
rent is  merely  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  region  of  the  trade  winds,  where  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  converted  into  a  slow  current  moving  to  leeward.  A 
drift  current  is  therefore  shallow  and  slow,  and  can  run  in  no  other  direction 
than  to  leeward. 

The  stream  current  has  been  described  as  an  accumulation  of  the  parts 
of  the  drift  into  a  collective  mass,  by  the  intervention  of  some  obstacle. 
The  mass  then  running  off  by  means  of  its  own  gravity,  and  taking  the 
direction  imposed  on  it  by  the  obstacle,  becomes  a  stream  of  current,  and 
in  many  cases  a  powerful  stream,  pursuing  its  way  like  a  vast  river  through 
the  ocean. 

Beimel  current. — The  easterly  current  from  the  North  Atlantic  ocean 
strikes  the  land  near  cape  Ortegal,  in  Spain,  and  then  appears  to  divide 
into  two  branches ;  the  northern  portion  flows  east  along  the  north  coast 
of  Spain,  then  north  along  the  west  coast  of  France,  where  it  is  felt  at  30 
or  40  miles  offshore,  and  is  15  or  20  miles  across.  It  has  been  found  to 
run  at  the  rate  of  from  J  to  §  and  sometimes  one  mile  an  hour,  the  velocity 
varj'ing  according  to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind,  that  from  the 
westward  causing  a  heavy  swell  and  considerable  augmentation  in  its 
strength.  The  currebt  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds  northward ;  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Brest  it  is  80  miles  across,  and  its  direction  nearly  NW.  It  passes 
westward  of  Ushant  at  1 5  or  20  miles  from  that  island,  crosses  the  entrance 
of  the  English  channel,  and  takes  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Scilly  isles. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Irish  sea  it  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which 
is  diverted  into  that  sea,  whilst  the  principal  branch  flows  WNW.  and 
west  towards  cape  Clear. 

Cape  Finisterre  to  cape  Verde. — It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
whole  surface  of  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  parallels 
40®  and  30°  N.,  and  from  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  shore  to  500 
miles  west  of  it,  is  in  motion  toward  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
African  coast ;  this  direction  of  current  is  experienced  when  50  miles  west 
of  Madeira,  westward  of  which  position  it  sets  to  the  south  westward. 


Note. — The  above  paragraph  expresses  generally  what  has  been  formerly  pub- 
lished about  the  Rennel  current,  but  from  experiments  recently  carried  on  by 
Prince  Albert  I,  of  Monaco,  and  Lt.  A.  Hautreuse,  French  navy,  and  from  reports 
of  masters  of  vessels  the  existence  of  the  Rennel  current  and  set  of  the  same  is 
left  in  considerable  doubt,  if  not  entirely  disproved. 
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From  cape  Fiuisterre  the  current  generally  flows  to  SE.  and  south  along 
the  coast  of  Portugal  as  far  as  cape  St.  Vincent,  when  it  runs  easterly 
toward  the  strait  of  Gibraltar. 

From  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Canarv  islands  the  current  within 
100  miles  from  the  coast  flows  to  the  westward,  following  the  bends  of  the 
shore ;  among  the  Canary  islands  it  is  irregular. 

From  the  Canaries  to  the  cape  Verde  islands  it  generally  sets  from  SSW. 
to  S\V.  with  a  velocity  of  from  6  to  2-1  miles  a  day,  being  variable  accord- 
ing to  the  direction,  duration,  and  force  of  the  wind. 

Otdnea  current. — The  Guinea  current  is  a  stream  current  running  to  the 
eastward  along  that  part  of  the  African  coast  comprised  chiefly  between  cape 
Roxo  and  the  bight  of  Biafra,  .extending  southward  to  the  3d  and  2d 
parallels  of  North  latitude.  Its  western  limit  can  be  traced  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  as  far  as  the  23d  meridian  of  Wast  longitude,  but  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months  especially  (July  to  November),  an  easterly 
current  extending  beyond  this  meridian  to  that  of  53°  W.  is  frequently 
experienced;  this  is  probably  an  expansion  of  the  Guinea  current  proj)er. 

The  greatest  velocity  of  the  Guinea  current  is  stated  to  be  off  cape 
Palma»^.  The  space  separating  the  Guinea  and  Equatorial  currents  is  gen- 
erally limited,  thus  presenting  the  remarkable  feature  of  two  well-defined 
streams  running  in  exactly  opposite  directions  side  by  side. 

The  Guinea  current,  at  all  seasons,  may  be  considered  a  warmer  stream 
than  the  Equatorial,  the  temperature  is  generally  above  80°. 

Cape  Verde  to  Sierra  Leone. — On  this  coast,  extending  150  to  200 
miles  from  the  shore,  the  winds  and  currents  change  with  the  seasons* 
From  June  to  September  squally  SW.  winds  and  a  NE.  or  northerly 
current  are  experienced.  From  October  to  May,  when  NE.  and  northerly 
winds  prevail,  a  southeasterly  current  is  experienced. 

Sierra  Leone  to  cape  Palmas. — The  current  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  influenced  by  the  wind.  Between  May  and  October  it  sets  to  the  NW. 
with  winds  south  of  SW.,  and  to  the  SE.  with  winds  west  of  SW.;  in 
November  there  is  generally  a  current  setting  NW.;  from  December  to 
May  a  current  setting  SE. 

Bight  of  Benin. — In  the  harmattan  season  (December  to  February)  the 
Guinea  current  near  the  land  in  the  bight  of  Benin  is  checked,  and  inshore 
a  westerly  set  is  felt.  Heavy  tornadoes  have  a  similar  effect  in  checking 
the  Guinea  current.  The  surface  temperature  of  the  sea  is  generally  about 
80°  F.  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Equatorial  current. — The  Equatorial  current  in  its  course  between  the 
continents  of  Africa  and  America,  may  be  considered  chiefly  as  a  " drift ^' 
current,  formed  of  water  brought  from  a  cooler  region  by  the  Southeast 
trade  wind.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Annobon 
island,  or   immediately  south  of  the  equator,  between  the  2d  and   8th 
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meridiaDs  of  East  longitude,  although  from  this  locality  a  continuity  of 
the  northerly  drift  along  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  as  well  as  from  the 
K^ongo  river,  may  be  traced.  The  surface  temperature  in  its  eastern  part 
is  several  degrees  colder  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  than  the  adjacent 
Guinea  current,  affording  evidence  of  receiving  waters  from  a  remote  and 
colder  parallel. 

The  Equatorial  current  appears  to  attain  its  greatest  volume  and  velocity 
during  the  season  of  the  northern  summer.  From  the  African  coast  to 
about  the  15th  degree  of  West  longitude,  the  maximum  strength  has  been 
observed  in  June  and  July;  westward  of  that  meridian,  at  successive  later 
periods,  or  between  July  and  October;  being,  however,  mainly  a  "drift'* 
current,  it  is  probably  subject  to  irregularities  in  strength,  depending  on 
the  winds. 

The  northern  boundary,  or,  rather,  the  definite  line  of  separation  between 
it  and  the  Guinea  current,  has  been  well  traced  in  the  space  extending  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  23°  W.;  and  is  found  to  vary  little  at  the 
several  seasons  of  the  year;  for  example,  in  the  20th  West  meridian,  the 
"line  of  separation*'  in  October  and  November  is  in  5°  N.;  in  March  and 
April  in  2^^  N. ;  in  the  5th  degree  of  West  longitude  the  "line  of  sepa- 
rdtion  "  appears  to  be  generally  constant  in  2°  N.  Approaching  the  African 
coast,  Annobon  island  is  considered  to  be  at  all  seasons  in  the  Equatorial 
current.  Princes  island  in  the  Guinea  current,  and  St.  Thomas,  situated 
nearly  midway  between  the  two,  as  within  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other 
current,  according  to  the  seasons.  i 

From  Annobon  island  to  about  the  15th  meridian  of  West  longitude,  the 
following  are  the  average  surface  temperatures  of  the  Equatorial  current : 

December  to  March 70°  to  82°  F. 

March  to  July 82°  to  72°  F. 

July  to  October 72°  to  75°  F. 

October  to  December 75°  to  78°  F. 

* 

Westward  of  the  15th  meridian  the  surface  temperatures  at  the  several 
seasons  lessen  materially  in  their  annual  range,  and  the  Equatorial  current 
gradually  loses  its  earlier  features  of  being  a  cold  water  stream  at  one  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year. 

Kongo  stream. — The  stream  of  this  river  is  occasionally  felt  when  30O 
miles  from  its  entrance,  and  the  discoloration  of  the  sea  is  clearly  discernible 
at  that  distance.  It  runs  with  almost  undeviating  regularity  to  the  NW. 
and  NNW.,  decreasing  in  strength  as  it  extends  seaward;  its  rate  is  about 
2  miles  an  hour  until  absorbed  in  the  Equatorial  current. 

Effects  of  rejfractioii. — Navigators  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  extraordinary  refraction  produced  by  the  heated  atmosphere  along  the 
whole  coast  of  western  Africa  is  a  continual  source  of  error,  not  only  in 
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observations  for  latitude  but  also  in  chronometric  longitudes,  and  one 
against  which  they  can  make  no  provision,  as  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  are 
as  often  found  to  be  too  little  as  too  great  Their  only  resource  will  be 
that  of  verifying  the  observations  made  in  the  day  by  altitudes  taken  at 
night  of  stars  and  planets.  And  not  only  is  the  seaman  thus  puzzled  when 
making  a  landfall,  or  in  recognizing  a  headland  by  means  of  the  latitude, 
but  he  is  exposed  by  the  same  cause  to  another  very  serious  deception ;  for 
this  excessive  and  ever  varying  refraction,  sometimes  amounting  almost  to 
a  mirage,  renders  it  difficult  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  distance  of 
the  land.  In  this  case  he  may  indeed  have  recourse  to  the  lead,  as  a  bank 
of  soundings  of  considerable  breadth  extends  from  most  parts  of  western 
Africa;  or,  when  any  extent  of  coast  is  in  sight,  cross  bearings  will  aiFord 
an  immediate  solution  of  his  doubts ;  in  certain  situations,  the  change  of 
bearing  of  an  object  on  shore,  at  each  extreme  of  a  short  distance  measured 
by  the  log,  will  give  a  close  approximation  to  its  real  distance.  Still  he 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  this  species  of  fallacy,  for  at  times  the  dis- 
tant shoie  will  appear  alarmingly  close  to  the  vessel;  and  at  others  the 
really  near  land  will  appear  removed  to  such  a  distance  as  to  impose  upon 
the  most  practiced  and  experienced  eye. 

Tides. — The  tides  are  not  of  great  interest  in  general  navigation;  but 
they  are  very  important  when  navigating  near  the  land.  They  do  not 
extend  far  ofiF  shore,  but  their  eflFects  are  various.  The  general  limit  of 
their  influence  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  is  from  12  to  15  miles  from 
the  entrance  to  the  principal  rivers,  or  on  the  edges  of  the  banks  and  shoals 
detached  from  the  coast;  in  some  localities  their  limit  is  4  to  5  miles,  even 
less,  from  the  coast  itself,  as  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  along  the  whole  coast  varies  between  3  and 
16  feet;  the  latter  occurs  only  in  a  few  rivers,  such  as  the  Nunez;  the 
general  rise  is  between  6  and  10  feet.  At  some  places,  such  as  St.  Louis, 
Los  Islands,  Kasamanze,  Bio  Nunez,  the  highest  tides  occur  about  24  hours 
after  the  full  and  change. 

Soundings. — With  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  plateau  of  soundings 
extending  along  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  which  enables  vessels  to  anchor, 
and  affords  an  excellent  guide  when  approaching  the  land  and  navigating 
close  to  the  coast. 

The  gradual  decrease  in  the  depth  as  the  coast  is  approached,  affords  a 
means  of  approximating  the  distance  off;  many  of  the  vessels  lost  on  it 
have  gone  ashore  from  a  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  soundings. 
The  mariner  is  again  warned  that  the  safest  way  of  navigating  near  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  to  keep  the  lead  constantly  in  use. 

Without  the  bank  of  soundings  bordering  the  coast  from  cape  Spartel 
to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  very  large  fraction  of  it  would  be  inacces- 
sible; and  in  the  greatest  portion,  commerce  would  be  hindered  by  the 
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impossibility  of  communicating  with  the  shore;  it  is  now  rendered  very- 
difficult  by  the  line  of  breakers.  Except  where  the  coast  is  steep-to,  this 
bank  extends  about  20  miles  off  shore,  in  some  places  10  miles.  South  of 
the  Bissagos,  on  the  parallel  of  cape  Vefga,  it  is  130  miles  wide.  On 
this  limit  the  depth  is  from  90  to  100  fathoms. 

The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  varied,  but  nearly  everywhere  sand  pre- 
dominates; sandy  mud,  black,  brown,  or  greenish  mud  sometimes  mixed 
with  shells,  is  not  uncommon.  Plateaus  of  rocks  are  found  near  some 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Marooco,  but  these  are  generally  of  small  extent.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  of  how  much  importance  a  knowledge  of  the 
bank  of  soundings  is  to  navigators.  With  the  exception  of  those  parts  of 
the  coast  that  are  steep  to,  vessels  may  keep  in  11  to  16  fathoms,  and 
sometimes  as  little  as  8|  fathoms;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 
which  will  be  given  in  the  descriptions  of  the  coast. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CAPE  SPARTEL  TO  CAPE  BOJADOR. 

Cape  Spartel  (Raz-el-Skukkar),  the  N\V,  extremity  of  Africa,  and  the 
southwestern  limit  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  terminates  in  a  ma&sof  black 
couical-shaped  rock,  which,  seen  from  the  north  and  sonth,  appears 
detached  like  an  islet.  It  is  commanded  by  high  land  which  attaics  an 
elevation  of  1,068  feet  above  the  sea,  being  part  of  a  chain  running  east 
and  west;  south  of  the  cape  the  land  falls  rapidly,  forming  an  extensive 
plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  mount  Xipple,  remarkable  by  its 
isolation  and  conical  form.  The  cape  is  skirted  by  a  reef  which  extends 
from  it  about  400  yards,  and  foul  ground  also  extends  to  the  southwest- 
ward.  With  the  lighthouse  between  the  bearings  of  N.  72°  E.  (east 
mag.)  and  S.  86°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.),  the  shore  should  not  be  approached 
within  f  mile.  The  high  land  over  cajie  Spartel  is  conspicuous  when 
bearing  ESE.,  as  there  are  two  remarkable  gray  patches  about  a  third  of 
its  height  from  the  summit. 

Oaution. — There  is  a  depression  in  the  land  south  of  cape  Spartel  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  at  night, 
when  the  low  land  of  the  coast  can  not  l)e  seen.  This  error  may  be  avoided 
by  attention  to  the  soundings ;  for  the  depth  of  the  entrance  to  the  strait 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  off  this  part  of  the  African  coast ;  and  the 
decrease  in  the  latter,  as  the  shore  is  approached,  is  so  gradual  that  there 
is  ample  warnino:  of  danger.  It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
violent  currents  which  sweep  around  cape  Spartel,  and  particularly  against 
the  tide  races  which  they  sometimes  i)roduce. 

Spartel  bay. — Half  a  mile  south  of  cape  Spartel  is  a  s^ndy  bay 
where  small  vessels  find  shelter  from  easterly  winds,  in  6  or  7  fathoms 
water,  at  ^  mile  from  the  beach  ;  heavy  squalls,  however,  blow  off  shore, 
and  a  continual  swell  makes  it  difficult  to  land. 

Light. — Half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  west  extreme  of  cape  Spartel  is 
situated  a  square  stone  tower  from  which  is  exhibited,  at  312  feet  above 
the  sea,  a  fixed  white  light,  which  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  20  miles;  from  it  the  lighthouse  on  cape  Trafalgar  bears  N. 
12°  W.  (N.  6°  E.  mag.),  distant  24  miles.  There  is  a  Lloyd's  signal 
station  at  the  lighthouse. 

Soundings. — The  100-fathom  line  lies  about  3  miles  westward  of  cape 
Spartel,  but  immediately  southward  of  the  cape  the  bank  within  that 
depth  increases  its  breadth  to  about  20  miles,  and  the  100-fathom  line 
continues  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance. 

(14) 
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Coast. — North  of  cape  Spartel  the  coast  is  high  and  composed  of  unin- 
terrupted steep  cliffs,  at  the  base  of  which  a  little  beyond  the  cape,  are  some 
black  pinnacle  rocks  above  water  named  the  Needles.     About  1 J  miles 
NE.  of  the  cape  is  situated  Fraylecito  point,  at  the  termination  of  which 
is  a  small  black  islet  surrounded  by  rocks.     The  coast  thence  turns  east- 
ward for  3  miles,  and  is  high  and  irregular,  but  not  so  cliffy,  to  Judios 
|>o!nt;    the  most  projecting  part  between  being  Pigeon  point,  remarkable 
and  well  defined  when  seen   from  east  or  west.     Judios  point  is^  more 
salient  and  remarkable  than  either  of  the  other  points,  and  is  known  from 
seaward  rather  by  the  white  cliffs  that  form  it  than  the  point  itself,  which 
is  only  well  defined  when  bearing  east  or  west.     The  coast  l)etween  cape 
Spartel  and  a  point  one  mile  east  of  Pigeon  point  is  steep-to. 

Judios  bay. — At  nearly  |  mile  eastward  of  Judios  point  is  Judios  bay, 
wbioh  has  a  small  sandy  beach  at  its  head,  the  only  one  on  this  portion  of 
the  coast.  A  small  stream  of  the  same  name  as  the  bay  discharges 
through  it,  and  runs  down  a  narrow  valley  which  separa'es  the  mountain 
of  cape  Spartel  from  the  mesa  de  Marchan  (table-land  of  Marchan)  which 
is  contiguous  to  Tangier.  These  two  heights  form  good  points  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  coast  from  seaward,  and  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be 
recognizable  even  at  night  should  the  weather  be  clear^  The  valley 
through  which  Judios  rivulet  flows  presents  a  remarkable  break  which 
completely  separates  the  mountain  of  cape  Spartel,  that  is  uneven  and 
irregular,  from  mesa  de  Marchan,  which  is  level  and  not  so  high,  being 
onlv  342  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  and  a  marabout 
tower  stands  on  the  sloj^e  of  the  western  portion  of  mesa  de  Marchan. 

Tangier  bay. — A  white  and  reddish  cliff  commences  at  Judios  bay  and 
terminates  at  Tangier  point,  distant  one  mile  to  the  eastward ;  when  seen 
from  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  coast.  The 
shore  is  here  skirted  by  reefs,  and  Tangier  point  terminates  in  low  rocks. 
The  town  of  Tangier  stands  near  the  sea  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
table-land  of  Marchan,  the  most  remarkable  objects,  from  their  height, 
being  the  castle  (la  Casbah)  and  a  mosque  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  town, 
the  NE.  angle  being  at  Tangier  point.  The  houses  standing  above  each 
other  and  being  entirely  white  are  seen  from  some  distance,  but  when  ap- 
proaching from  the  westward,  the  table-land  of  Marchan  prevents  the  town 
from  being  seen  until  abreast  of  it. 

The  bay  is  3  miles  wide  and  one  deep,  Tangier  point  forming  its  west- 
ern extremity  and  Malabata  point  its  eastern.  The  bay  from  the  offing 
appears  much  deeper  than  it  is,  from  being  surrounded  by  high  land; 
nearly  all  its  western  shore  is  a  clean  sandy  beach,  but  eastward  of  fort 
Arabi-el-Said  (2J  miles  east  of  the  town)  rocks  and  foul  ground  extend 
300  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  at  the  coast  line. 
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Tangier  point  is  foul  on  its  northern  side  for  a  distance  of  400  yards 
and  eastward  and  southward  of  it  for  a  distance  of  f  mile;  the  3-fathoiii 
line  is  found  at  a  distance  of  from  600  to  800  yards  from  the  shore. 

There  is  an  isolated  conical  hill  about  §  mile  inland  over  the  head  of 
the  bay,  named  mount  Direcjtion,  which  Serves  as  a  mark  for  the  anchor- 
age ;  and  a  little  east  of  it  is  another  hill  not  so  hi^h  on  which  there  is  a 
whitish  tower.  Between  these  two  hills  winds  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  old  Tangier;  it  is  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
one  of  which  is  white,  and  that  nearest  the  sea  is  in  ruins. 

Another  rivulet  joins  the  above  immediately  east  of  old  Tangier.  There 
are  two  batteries  on  the  easternsideof  Tangier  bay —one  at  the  termination 
of  the  sandy  shore,  close  to  which  there  is  a  tower  in  ruins,  and  another  J 
mile  farther  to  the  NE. 

From  the  foot  of  the  battery  at  Tangier  point,  rocks  which  cover  at  high 
water  extend,  and  upon  them  are  the  remains  of  an  old  mole,  extending 
400  yards  eastward  and  affonling  shelter  for  small  craft  from  northerly  and 
N\V.  winds.  About  300  yards  farther  southward  is  another  reef  con- 
sisting of  a  group  of  rocks,  one  of  which  is  12  feet  high.  Between  the  two 
reefs  is  a  curved  beach,  off  which  the  water  is  shallow,  but  where  small 
vessels  load  and  discharge  cargo ;  the  customhouse  is  situated  on  the  beach, 
and  this  is  the  only  place  where  landing  is  permitted.  Easterly  and  SE. 
winds  send  in  a  sea,  when  the  beach  can  not  be  approached  without  con- 
siderable risk. 

Tangier  (Tanjah). — The  town  of  Tangier  is  enclosed  by  high  walls. 
It  is  of  ancient  date,  the  houses  low  and  flat  roofed  and  the  streets  very 
narrow.  The  chief  buildings  are  the  mosque,  and  the  Saracenic  castle. 
Outside  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge.  The  population  is 
about  10,000,  including  a  large  number  of  Jews.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
consuls-general,  and  consuls  of  the  principal  nations,  and  a  few  European 
merchants.     The  gates  of  the  town  are  closed  at  sunset. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consul  and  vice  consul. 

Supplies. — Fresh  provisions  in  small  quantities  can  be  obtained. 
Water  is  scarce. 

The  town  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Gibraltar. 

Lights. — From  the  end  of  a  boat  landing  pier  near  the  customhouse 
at  Tangier  is  exhibited,  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  above  high  water,  a 
green  light,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  3  miles.  A  red  and 
white  light  is  shown  from  a  lighthouse  erected  on  the  platform  of  the  low 
battery  at  the  SE.  angle  of  sea  wall.  It  shows  red  between  south  (S.  18° 
W.  mag.)  and  3.  55°  VV.  (S.  73°  W.  mag.),  and  white  from  S.  55°  W. 
(S.  73°  W.  mag.)  over  Tangier  road.  Tiie  red  light  should  be  visible  5 
miles.  ' 
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Bourse  rock  lies  at  about  ^  mile  from  the  southeastorn  shore  of  the 
bay.  It  is  about  300  yards  in  extent,  and  has  from  3  to  12  feet  of  water 
over  it,  though  the  sea  seldom  breaks  on  it.  From  its  shoalest  part,  mount 
Direction  bears  S.  21°  W.  (S.  39°  W.  mag.)  and  White  tower  (marabout) 
east  of  mount  Direction  S.  2°  W.  (S.  20°  W.  mag.)  There  is  a  depth  of 
from  4  to  6^  fathoms  water  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  about  the  samk 
depths  near  it  outside. 

Anchorage. — "Tangier  bay  is  the  only  anchorage  of  any  importance  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  where  vessels  of  any  size 
may  anchor.  Although  exposed  to  winds  from  NW.  round  by  north  t( 
NE.,  it  affords  security  with  those  from  other*  points  of  the  compass 
NW.  winds  send  in  much  sea,  that  is  felt  even  with  the  wind  as  far  round 
as  SW.;  those  between  north  and  NE.  do  not  last  long  nor  send  in  much 
sea.  A  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  in  about  7 J 
fathoms  water,  sand  and  good  holding  ground,  with  mount  Directioi 
bearing  about  south  (S.  18°  W.  mag.).  A  large  vessel  should  kee) 
Judios  point  open  of  the  fort  in  ruins  on  the  east  point  of  Judios  bay. 
and  also  Europa  point  open  of  Malabata  point.  Small  vessels  anchoi 
nearer  the  shore.  During  the  winter  months  vessels  should  be  preparer 
to  leave  quickly. 

A  vessel  entering  Tangier  bay  during  an  easterly  gale,  will  find  conven- 
ient anchorage  off  a  small  beach  about  a  mile  southward  of  Malabat; 
point,  in  8  or  10  fathoms  water,  where  there  is  better  shelter  than  furthei 
westward,  and  it  is  a  fair  position  from  which  to  continue  the  voyage  whei 
the  wind  slackens  or  changes.  The  3-fathom  line  in  this  eastern  portioi 
of  Tangier  bay  lies  at  a  general  distance  of  about  400  yards  from  th« 
shore,  but  at  1^^  miles  south  of  Malabata  point,  2f  fathoms  is  found  a 
nearly  600  yards  from  the  coast;  east  and  west  of  which  and  more  in  th« 
center  of  the  bay  are  two  shoals  with  4f  fathoms  water  on  them.  ^Vhel 
working  out  of  the  bay  and  standing  towards  old  Tangier,  keep  Europj 
point  open  north  of  Malabata  point  to  avoid  Bour^  rock. 

Tides. — The  flood  stream  in  the  offing  north  of  Tangier  bay  runs  fron- 
east  to  west,  and  the  ebb  in  the  reverse  direction,  turning  in  mid-channe 
at  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore.  Three  hours  after  it  is  slack  watei 
in  the  offing  or  at  about  half  ebb  by  the  shore  at  Tangier,  the  ebb  strean 
within  the  bay  runs  from  east  to  west  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  th< 
offing  stream.  Northward  of  Judios  point,  the  tidal  stream  is  strong 
causing  eddies  both  on  the  flood  and  ebb  resembling  breakers,  howevei 
little  sea  there  may  be;  this  occurs  more  especially  during  springs. 

Blalabata  point,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Tangier  bay,  is  a  bold  prom 

inent  headland  terminating  in  cliffs  and  bordered  by  rocks,  which  exten< 

425  yards  from  it  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  has  on  it  a  battery  and  ; 

circular  white  tower,  the  land  rising  from  the  point  to  a  height  of  792  feet 
1848—2 
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Almirante  rock. — A  rocky  shoal  with  3J  to  4|  fathoms  water  on  it 
lies  N.  24°  W.  (N.  6°  W.  mag.)  of  the  tower  on  Malabata  point,  distant 
1,400  yards.  There  is  generally  a  swell  over  it,  and  with  strong  Minds 
from  the  westward  the  shoal  breaks.  Between  Almirante  rock  and  the 
shore  there  are  from  8  to  12  fathoms;  no  lai^e  vessel  should,  however, 
use  this  channel  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  but  pass  Malabata  |X)int  at  a 
distance  of  one  mile  in  12  to  15  fathoms  water. 

Jeremias  anchorage,  about  4  miles  southward  of  cape  Spartel,  is  much 
resorted  to  by  vessels  prevented  from  entering  the  strait  of  Gibralter  by 
strong  easterly  winds.  At  one  mile  from  the  shore  there  are  about  20 
fathoms  water,  over  clean 'sandy  bottom,  and  good  holding  ground.  During 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  it  is  preferable  for  vessels  wishing  to  enter 
the  strait  to  keep  over  on  the  African  coast  rather  than  the  Spanish,  as  it 
is  free  from  danger,  and  they  are  in  a  better  position  to  profit  by  any  change 
in  the  direction  or  force  of  the  wind;  for  this  purpose  it  is  prudent  for  a 
sailing  vessel  to  keep  under  sail. 

Directions. — When  approaching  the  strait  of  Gibraltar  from  the  west- 
ward if  a  levanter  comes  on,  stand  well  to  the  southward,  and  work  up  to 
bring  mount  Nipple  to  bear  N.  66°  E.  (N.  84°  E.  mag.)  before  anchoring. 
From  this  position  to  the  soutliward  heavy  squalls  are  not  generally  ex- 
perienced. A  good  berth  may  be  had  in  24  fathoms,  and  i  mile  from  the 
shore  there  are  7  fathoms. 

Arzila. — The  coast  from  cape  Spartel  trends  nearly  straight  in  a  south- 
erly direction  for  19  miles  to  Arzila,  an<l,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
rocky  projections,  is  formed  by  a  clean  sandy  beach  with  a  line  of  low  hills, 
which  from  the  distance  of  i  mile  inland,  slope  gradually  to  the  beach. 
Thirteen  miles  further  inland  there  is  a  range  of  very  conspicuous  moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of  which,  named  Jebel  Habib,  is  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Another  jjeak,  mount  Raven,  lies  6  miles  further 
northward  and  10  miles  inland,  and  is  about  2,200  feet  high.  Close  north 
of  the  town  of  Arzila  there  is  a  castle  built  by  the  Portuguese,  but  now 
in  ruins;  date  trees,  which  rise  abov-e  the  walls,  are  growing  in  the  court. 
Under  the  southern  angle  of  the  castle  io  a  whitewashed  tomb.  The 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  is  well  wooded,  and  much  land 
is  laid  out  in  gardens. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  auchomge  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  a  good 
berth  is  in  15  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  small  shells  at  IJ  miles 
from  shore,  with  cape  Spartel  bearing  N.  21°  E.  (X.  39°  E.  mag.)  and  the 
town  of  Arzila  S.  2°  W.  (S.  20°  W.  mag.)  distant  5  miles;  further  to  the 
southward,  in  13  fathoms,  coral  rock  will  be  found  mixed  with  gravel, 
when  the  center  of  Arzila  town  bears  S.  21°  E.  (S.  3°  E.  mag.)  distant  2J 
miles.     There  is  reported  to  be  a  mackerel  fishery  about  this  part  of  the 
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coast  on  which  20  or  30  Spanish  and  Portuguese  feluccas  are  employed 
during  the  fishing  season. 

Caution. — It  is  against  the  law  of  Marocoo  for  any  person  to  land  on  a 
part  of  the  coast  where  there  is  not  a  port  for  their  reception. 

Coast. — From  Arzila  the  coast  continues  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction,  and  presents  nearly  the  same  appearance,  the  depth  at  a  dis- 
tance of  3  miles  from  the  shore  being  25  to  30  fathoms,  gravel.  At  4 
miles  south  of  Arzila  the  coast  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  734  feet.  Hafiat- 
el-beida,  or  the  White  cliff,  8  miles  south  of  Arzila,  stands  about  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  presents  in  all  directions  the  form  of  a  wedge;  it  serves 
to  identify  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  face  or  section  of  this  cliS  shows 
the  strata  lying  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizon. 

El  Araish. — About  8  miles  southward  of  White  cliff  is  El  Araish,  on 
the  steep  southern  point  of  the  Wadi  el  Khos  (the  bow),  which  here  flows 
through  a  fertile  valley ;  the  sudden  bends  in  the  river  having  probably 
suggested  its  Arabic  name.  A  large  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  a 
lofty  mosque,  and  several  towers,  give  this  town  an  imposing  appearance 
when  seen  from  seaward ;  this,  however,  soon  vanishes  on  approaching  it. 
The  environs  are  laid  out  in  gardens,  from  whence  the  town  derives  its 
name  (El  Araish  signifying  a  pleasure  garden),  but  they  are  in  a  wild 
uncultivated  state.  In  1886  there  was  a  population  of  about  4,000  persons 
at  El  Araish  (no  census  is  taken).  The  only  disease  due  to  climate  is  inter- 
mittent fever  in  the  summer  months. 

Quarantine. — Vessels  are  liable  to  quarantine. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  El  Araish  at  Ih.  30m.; 
springs  rise  from  9  to  12  feet. 

On  the  bar  at  the  bntrance  of  Wadi  el  Khos  at  low  water  there  is  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  feet,  deepening  inside  to  24  feet.  The  river  takes  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  northward,  and  in  the  bend  vessels  moor. 

Supplies. — Fresh  provisions  of  all  kinds,  beef  and  mutton  in  abundance, 
may  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices  in  the  markets  of  El  Araish. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  in  the  outer  road  of  EI  Araish  for 
vasseLs  intending  to  enter  the  river  is  about  a  mile  offshore,  in  12  fathoms, 
on  a  sandy  bottom,  with  a  distant  conical  mountain  named  Jebel  Sarsar 
appearing  in  the  center  of  the  entrance  bearing  S.  41°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.) ; 
or  in  10  fathoms  with  the  north  entrance  point  bearing  S.  80°  E.  (S.  62° 
E.  mag.)  distant  about  IJ  miles.  The  pap,  or  rising  ground,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  is  200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  landing  is  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Old  Kamora. — About  21  miles  southward  of  El  Araish  is  the  outlet  of 
a  stream  reported  to  flow  from  a  small  inland  lake ;  on  the  north  point  of 
the  entrance  there  are  several  tombs  kept  well  whitewashed,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  is  named  after  Mulair-Abu-Sallum.     Though  the  coast  is 
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Straight;  there  is  tolerable  aaehorage  off  this  river  during  the  summer ;  at 
400  yards  from  the  bar  of  the  river  there  is  a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  gradually 
increasing  to  34  fathoms,  at  2  miles  off  shore.  The  coast  between  El 
Araish  and  Old  MAmora  is  generally  about  300  feet  high,  with  reddish 
cliffs  for  the  northern  10  miles,  and  then  sandhills  partly  covered  with 
brushwood. 

Rocky  (Artlett)  shoal  lies  16  miles  southward  of  Old  Mdmora,  and 
one  mile  offshore ;  it  has  8  fathoms  on  it,  with  13  fathoms  between  it  and 
the  shore.  From  Rocky  shoal  Black  rock  bears  S.  86""  E.  (S.  68""  E. 
mag.). 

Mehediya  or  New  M&mora  lies  60  miles  SSW^.  of  El  Araish.  The 
town  stands  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  to  the  height  of  456 
feet,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Wadi  Sebu.  It  it  celebrated  for  its  ruins; 
the  population,  unfriendly  to  Euro|)eans,  is  reported  not  to  exceed  400, 
who  subsist  by  the  sale  of  a  fish  resembling  salmon  (shebbel). 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  off  Wadi  Sebu  during  summer, 
there  being  16  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the 
shore,  but  in  winter  SW.  and  SSW.  winds  render  it  unsafe.  Vessels  ap- 
proaching the  land  in  the  latitude  of  Mehediya  will  strike  soundings  in  100 
fathoms,  course  sand,  when  distant  about  18  miles  from  the  shore,  and  will 
shoal  to  50  fathoms  at  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  from  the  coast.  During 
a  calm  vessels  are  often  obliged  to  anchor  in  order  to  avoid  being  drifted 
on  shore  by  the  currents  setting  along  the  coast  to  the  southward,  sometimes 
with  considerable  force.     The  sea  is  discolored  a  long  distance  off. 

Bank. — A  bank  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  has  been  reported  off 
Mehediya;  11  fathoms  of  water  were  found  close  to  the  breakers,  which 
were  about  3  miles  from  the  land,  and  N.  88°  W.  (N.  70°  W.  mag.)  of 
the  fort  of  Mehediya. 

Ooast. — From  Mehediya  the  coast  trends  in  a  southwestly  direction, 
generally  resembling  that  before  described,  but  is  rather  more  level,  and 
wooded. 

Sail. — At  a  distance  of  17  miles  from  Mehediya  the  town  of  SU,  or  Sali, 
stands  on  the  northern  bank,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  AbtS  Regreg  river. 
It  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  35  feet  high,  strengthened  and  flanked  by 
towers  at  regular  distances. 

Rabat. — The  town  of  Rabat  extends  along  the  opposite  or  southern 
bank  of  the  Abti  Regreg  river,  and  is  larger  than  Sali.  The  population 
of  both  together  is  estimated  at  30,000. 

Rabat  is  defended  by  fortifications  which  extend  round  the  river  and 
sea  faces  of  the  town.  Both  towns  are  remarkable  for  their  white  walls 
and  minarets.  Fever  and  ague  are  prevalent  in  the  summer,  but  can  be 
avoided  by  using  ordinary  precautions. 
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Supplies. — Beef,  chickens,  and  vegetables  can  be  bought  here  at  mod- 
erate prices.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  raanufacfeure 
of  caqiets,  the  colors  of  which  are  remarkably  brilliant.  Wool  is  exported 
in  small  quantities. 

Oommnnication  by  steamers  with  Gibraltar,  London,  and  Marseilles. 

Hassan  tower. — This  tower,  eastward  of  the  town  of  Rabat,  is  180  feet 
in  height,  and,  standing  on  a  cliff  which  rises  70  feet  above  the  river,  may 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Rabat  at  Ih.  46m.  (ap- 
proximately); springs  rise  9  to  12  feet. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  in  Rabat  road  is  with  Hassan  tower  just 
open  of  the  south  entrance  point  of  the  river,  and  2  miles  from  the  shore,  in 
21  fathoms  mud,  or  a  steamer  in  fine  weather  might  anclior  in  10  fathoms  at 
1 J  miles  off  shore,  with  Hassan  tower  in  line  with  the  east  angle  of  the  fort. 

Bar. — A  sand  bank  which  dries  at  low  water  is  at  the  mouth  of  Abti 
R^reg  river.  The  bar  is  dangerous  to  any  but  the  smallest  coaster.  At 
spring  tides  there  is  not  more  than  from  6 J  to  7  J  ft et  on  the  bar,  except 
in  a  narrow  tortuous  channel  only  navigable  by  steamers.  The  channel 
is  liable  to  change  and  the  sand  bank  is  increasing. 

Landing. — There  is  always  a  heavy  rolling  swell  on  the  bar,  but  with 
the  aid  of  local  pilots  it  may  be  crossed  in  two  places  with  a  depth  of  5  feet 
at  low  water  ;  it  is,  however,  very  dangerous,  as  the  banks  constantly  shift, 
and  cause  the  loss  of  many  coasting  vessels.  Landing  is  effected  in  lighters 
kept  by.  the  government,  ordinary  boats  being  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

Cape  Fedala. — The  first  conspicuous  object,  7  miles  SSW.  of  Rabat,  and 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  is  Massa  tower,  190  feet  high;  and  22  miles 
farther  along  the  coast  the  little  town  of  Mansuria  will  be  seen,  the  prin- 
ipal  mosque  of  which  rises  to  a  height  of  180  feet.  Five  miles  farther 
is  the  village  of  Fedala,  with  a  projecting  cape  to  the  westward  of  it,  which 
when  seen  from  a  short  distance  has  the  appearance  of  an  island,  and  af- 
fords some  shelter  to  the  small  bay  in  front  of  the  village.  Vessels  may 
anchor  there  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  but  very  near  the  shore. 

A  good  mark  for  cape  Fedala  is  Saddle  hill,  618  feet  in  height  and  about 
7  miles  inland.  When  the  depression  of  this  hill  bears  south  (S.  18°  W. 
mag.)  it  is  in  line  with  the  cape. 

From  Rabat  to  cape  Fedala  there  is  no  danger  at  a  distance  of  600  yards 
from  the  shore,  and  the  bank  of  soundings  to  the  1 00-fathom  line  is  upwards 
of  20  miles  in  breadth  and  tolerably  regular.  At  22  miles  WNW.  of 
Rabat  there  is  a  depth  of  162  fathoms,  whence  towards  die  shore  it  sud- 
denly shoals  to  90  and  80  fathoms,  between  which  depth  and  that  of  60 
fathoms  the  bottom  for  many  miles  is  of  fine  sand  and  mud.  The  coast 
between  Rabat  and  cape  Fedala  slightly  recedes,  but  the  inland  features 
scarcely  vary  in  appearance ;   two  lines  of  barren  and  gently  undulating 
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hills  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.  The  distant  hills  are  from  200 
to  400  feet  high  and  lie  5  or  6  miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  coast  range  is 
not  more  than  200  feet  in  height,  nor  more  than  a  mile  from  the  beach,  on 
which  many  patches  of  rock  are  intermixed  with  the  sand,  and  down  to 
which  they  gradually  slope. 

Banks. — Northeastward  of  cape  Fedala,  distant  6  miles,  there  is  a  bank 
of  17  fathoms  from  which  others  extend  about  9  miles  in  a  direction  par- 
allel with  the  shore  and  at  a  distance  of  about  3  to  4  miles  from  the  coast- 
The  least  water  on  these  banks  is  16  fathoms  and  there  is  deep  water 
between  them. 

Gape  Dar  el  Beida  is  distant  13  miles  from  cape  Fedala.  Reefs  extend 
from  it  to  the  distance  of  nearly  J  mile,  and  further  off,  northward  of  the 
cape,  there  is  a  rocky  bank  of  6  fathoms.  A  safe  distance  at  which  to  pass 
the  cape  is  3  miles;  2f  miles  southward  of  the  cape  there  is  a  cluster  of 
isQlated  rocks  near  the  shore,  known  as  the  Cockscomb. 

Anchorage. — Northward  and  eastward  of  Dar  el  Beida  the  bottom 
is  rocky  in  many  parts  of  the  bay  between  it  and  cape  Fedala;  this  must 
be  a  very  unsafe  anchorage  during  the  winter,  not  only  from  its  foul  bot- 
tom, but  from  the  current,  which  sets  obliquely  on  the  shore,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  a  ves.sel  when  weighing  to  clear  it  with  an  onshore  wind.  A 
good  berth  for  steamers  is  j  mile  offshore  in  10  fathoms  sand,  with  the 
center  of  the  wall  of  the  town  of  Dar  el  Beida  (Daral-baida)  bearing  S.  5° 
W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.),  and  the  fort,  on  which  is  a  white  tower,  bearing  S. 
38°  W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.);  or  in  6 J  fathoms,  hard  sand,  with  Brijish  con- 
sulate flagstaff  bearing  S.  27°  W.  (S.  45°  W.  mag.),  and  the  extreme  of 
the  NW.  fort  bearing  S.  72°  W.  (west  mag.). 

Dar  el  Beida  is  also  trenerallv  known  bv  the  name  of  Ca«a  Blanca.  The 
population  is  about  10,000,  of  which  200  are  Europeans. 

Landing. — The  landing  at  Dar  el  Beida  is  the  best  on  the  coast  between 
cape  Spartel  and  Mogador,  being  formed  by  a  passage  between  two  ledges 
of  rock  nearly  parallel.  Strong  west  or  NW.  winds  cut  off  communica- 
tion with  the  shore. 

Light. — A  private  harbor  light  is  exhibited  but  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon.  It  is  fixed  white,  showing  a  sector  of  red  over  west  reef.  It  should 
be  visible  7  miles. 

Communication  is  by  the  regular  English  and  French  steamers  trading 
along  the  coast. 

Supplies. — Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Coal. — In  an  emergency  a  small  quantity  might  be  obtained  from  the 
proprietor  of  a  mill. 

Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced. 

Coast. — From  Dar  el  Beida  the  coast  runs  nearly  straight  in  a  WSW. 
direction  for  a  distance  of  35  miles  to  Azimur  point,  the  ea<?tern  2  miles 
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being  rocky,  but  the  rest  a  broad  sandy  beach,  inside  of  which  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  of  300  and  400  feet  in  height,  rise  at  a  distance  of  2  and  6 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  are  partially  covered  with  brushwood.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  about  10  miles  in  the  middle  of  this  stretch  are  some  offlying 
rocks,  close  to  the  bt-ach.  Where  they  commence  breakers  extend  out  for 
over  one  mile,  and  at  their  southern  end  a  mile  offshore  is  a  3-fathom  patch. 

Azimiir. — At  Aziraur  point  the  coast  suddenly  bends  southward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wadi-um-er-Rebia  (mother  of  herbage),  on  the  south  l)ank  of 
which  and  120  feet  above  the  sea  stands  the  town  of  Aziraur.  The  river 
has  a  bar  of  sand  across  its  mouth  which  dries  nearly  across  at  low  water; 
though  on  the  inside  it  is  reported  to  be  deep  and  rapid. 

Cape  Mazighan. — From  cape  Mazighan  a  reef  extends  more  than  a  mile 
to  the  northeastward,  with  shoal  water  beyond  it.  This  reef  somewhat 
shelters  the  anchorage  for  small  craft  in  westerly  winds,  notwithstanding 
which  a  heavy  swell  rolls  in.     The  reef  is  reported  as  extending. 

A  shoal^  with  4  fathoms  on  it,  gravel  bottom,  lies  eastward  of  the  north 
extreme  of  cape  Mazighan,  \i  miles  from  the  shore;  vessels  should  not 
attempt  to  pass  between  this  shoal  and  the  coast. 

Directions. — Cape  Mazighan  sliould  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2 
miles.  In  running  in  for  an  anchorage  it  is  well  to  get  the  large  tower  in 
the  town  in  line  with  the  NE,  bastion  of  the  city  wall,  bearing  S.  38°  W., 
(S.  5G°  W.  mag.)  at  least  4  miles  distant,  and  then  to  run  S.  41  °  E.,  (S.  23° 
E.  mag.)  for  2  miles  before  heading  up  to  the  town,  where  the  best  anchorage 
is  in  8  fathoms  at  levs  than  a  mile  frona  the  lauding  place.  Further  eastwards 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  the  general  depth  is  from  7  to  10  fathoms, 
fine  dark  sand,  but  this  would  be  a  wild  and  dangerous  anchorage  during 
winter.  The  sands  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  bay  are  said  to  be  of  a  shifting 
nature,  and  wrecks  are  not  uncommon. 

Mazighan  is  known  to  the  Moors  as  Burjah  (fortress).  The  fortifi- 
cations are  of  quadrangular  shape,  of  great  thickness,  and  surrounded  by  a 
broad  moat,  but  the  armament  is  obsolete  and  dilapidated.  The  chief  tower, 
about  150  feet  high,  is  conspicuous  from  seaward.  A  large  water  tank, 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  is  situated  under  a  portion  of  the  fort,  but  is 
not  now  used.  The  anchorage  is  a  dangerous  one  during  the  winter,  being 
exposed  to  northerly  winds.     Population  in  1886,  3,000. 

Landing  at  low  water  is  difficult,  the  entrance  to  the  camber  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town  being  nearly  blocked. 

Supplies,  etc. — Beef  and  mutton  are  abundant  and  cheap;  fish  and 
v^tables  of  excellent  quality  are  easily  procurable;  a  limited  su[)ply  of 
fresh  water  can  be  obtained  from  w(41s.  There  are  no  ship's  stores.  Spanish 
five-franc  pieces  and  pillar  dollars  are  chiefly  used. 

Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  during  epidemics. 
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Communicatioii  is  by  British  and  French   lines  from  London   and 

Marseilles. 

Ooast. — Between  Mazighan  and  north  cape  Blanco,  distant  11  miles  in 
a  SW.  direction,  the  coast  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2  miles,  as 
detfiched  rocks  lie  off  the  shore,  and  the  soundings  are  very  uneven.  The 
beach  also,  though  in  many  places  a  broad  sand,  is  generally  fringed  with 
rocks.  A  barren  range  of  hills,  200  feet  above  the  sea,  slope  to  the  beach 
throughout  its  extent,  and  terminate  close  northward  of  cape  Blanco,  in  a 
low,  dark,  and  rocky  cliff. 

At  about  4  miles  NNE.  of  cape  Blanco  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancienttown 
of  Tett,  among  which  a  tower  128  feet  high  and  148  feet  above  the  sea  is 
conspicuous  from  the  offing. 

Gurrents. — The  general  set  of  the  currents  oflF  all  the  coast  of  Marooco, 
from  cape  Spartel  southward,  is  to  the  south  a  little  toward  east  or  west, 
with  an  average  rate  of  one  knot  an  hour.  On  the  bank  of  soundings  they 
generally  follow  the  trend  of  the  coast  to  some  extent;  but  when  the  wind 
prevails  from  west  or  NW.,  they  set  to  the  southward  and  toward  the  land. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  landfall  of  every  port  should  be  a  little  to 
the  northward,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  to  leew^arjl,  and  be  obliged  to  beat  up 
against  both  wind  and  current. 

Tides. — The  tidal  currents  are  felt  6  to  7  miles  offshore  on  this  part  of 
the  ooast.  The  current  of  the  flood  generally  sets  to  NW.  with  an  average 
rate  of  J  knot  an  hour;  that  of  the  ebb  to  SW.  with  a  rate  of  f  to  ^^  knot 
an  hour;  sometimes  the  latter  sets  to  ^'esta  little  south. 

Bar. — The  coast  of  Marocco  is  rendered  dangerous  by  the  prevailing 
westei'ly  winds — not  only  in  winter,  but  also  during  the  fine  season — on 
account  of  the  line  of  breakers  fronting  the  shore  at  a  distance  of  \  mile, 
or  in  'i  to  5  fiithoms.  There  are  few  places  where  this  bar  does  not  exist. 
Besides  this,  the  westerly  winds  cause  a  heavy  sea  all  along  the  coast,  and 
there  is  always  a  heavy  swell  at  the  anchorages.  It  is  prudent,  therefore, 
not  to  remain  in  an  unsheltered  anchorage  when  westerly  winds  are  blow- 
ing or  the  weather  is  unsettled. 

North  Cape  Blanco,  in  latitude  33°  8'  N.,  probably  derives  its  name 
from  a  white  cliff,  170  feet  high,  a  little  southward  of  the  headland 
that  forms  the  cape;  it  is  named  XorthCape  Blanco,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  ca]>e  of  the  same  name  situated  in  latitude  20°  47'  N. 

Anchorage. — The  bight  on  the  SW.  side  of  cape  Blanco  is  reported  to 
a(ford  a  lenj|)orary  anchorage,  but  is  only  recommended  for  summer  use. 

Soundings. — At  19  miles  NAV.  of  caj)e  Blanco,  a  depth  of  1 11  fathoms, 
gravel  will  he  found,  and  at  22  miles  WNW.  of  the  cape  there  is  100 
fathoms,  broken  shell,  from  whence  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  shore. 

Gape   Gantin. — From   a   position  3  miles  W  N  W.   of  cape  Blanco, 
3  miles  WNW.  of  cape  Caiitin,  that  rises  pr(ci])itously  200  feet  above 
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the  sea,  the  course  is  S.  45°  W.  (S.  63°  W.  mag.)  and  distance  47  miles. 
The  cape  is  locally  known  as  Ras-ul-Hadik,  or  Palm  Grove  cape.  Four 
miles  southward  of  cape  Blanco  there  is  a  dark  cliff  which  projects  from 
the  shore,  and  which  when  seen  from  some  directions  has  an  insular  ap- 
pearance. 

About  6  miles  southward  of  cape  Blanco  the  hills  rise  gradually  from 
the  beach  to  a  height  of  450  feet,  and  appear  to  be  the  highest  land  on 
this  part  of  the  coast.  About  10  miles  southwestward  of  the  cape, 
near  the  coast,  there  is  a  black  tower  with  some  ruins  near  it;  and  21 
miles  further  to  the  southwestward,  the  ruins  of  El  Waladieh  may  be 
seen  on  the  shore,  with  a  smaller  group  of  ruins  2|  miles  SW.  of  them. 
There  is  said  to  be  here  an  extensive  lake,  communicating  with  the  sea, 
but  the  entrance  was  not  discovered  during  the  survey  in  1835  ;  it  was 
probably  concealed  by  the  high  surf  which  breaks  upon  this  forbidden 
shore.  Four  miles  northeastward  of  cape  Can  tin,  the  profile  of  the  land, 
which  is  here  about  450  feet  above  the  sea,  begins  to  lower  gently,  but 
close  to  the  cape  it  again  rises  into  a  hummock,  on  the  outer  edge  of 
which  there  is  a  white  patch,  seen  both  from  the  northward  and  the  south- 
ward, and  apparently  the  site  of  a  former  town.  A  singular  gap  in  the 
ridge  of  the  cape  is  also  seen  when  either  NE.  or  SW.  of  it. 

Clirrent. — Northward  of  cape  Blanco  the  current  generally  sets  to  the 
southward  at  the  rate  of  about  |  knot  an  hour;  NW.  of  cape  Cantin  the 
current  usually  has  the  same  direction,  but  a  velocity  of  about  1 J  knots 
an  hour. 

Westerly  swell. — Between  cape  Spartel  and  cape  Cantin  allowance 
should  be  made  for  a  heavy  swell  that  generally  sets  directly  on  the  coast. 

Soundings. — At  11  miles  W.  by  S.  of  cape  Cantin,  soundings  may  be 
obtained  in  40  or  45  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  decreasing  irregularly  to 
the  cape,  from  which  a  reef  or  sandy  spit  extends  to  seaward  for  a  distance 
of  1^  miles,  with  5  fathoms  on  its  extremity;  at  3  miles  westward  of  the 
cape  the  depth  is  only  1 7  fathoms. 

Cape  Safly  the  northern  point  of  Safi  bay,  is  12i  miles  from  cape 
Cantin ;  the  intermediate  coast  is  a  continuous  line  of  white  cliff  with  a 
broad  sandy  beach  at  its  foot;  the  cliff  gradually  rising  to  500  feet  high  at 
cape  Safi,  which  may  be  known  by  a  square  tower,  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
a  celebrated  Moorish  saint. 

Safi  bay. — At  cape  Safi  the  land  suddenly  recedes  to  the  southeastward 
forming  Safi  bay,  and  the  cliff  drops  into  a  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  winter 
torrent.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  rises  from  the  south  side  of  this 
ravine,  stands  the  town  of  Safi,  or  more  properly  Asafi,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  importance,  but  which  has  only  a  population  of 
about  6,000.  The  town  may  be  distinguished  a  long  way  off  by  the 
whiteness  of  its  walls  and  buildings.     Water  is  scarce,  and  during  the 
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summer  it  has  to  be  procured  from  wells  at  a  short  distance  southward  of 
the  town.  The  country  in  the  neighborhood  appears  from  seaward  to  be 
sandy  and  barren,  but  travelers  assert  that  it  is  remarkably  fertile. 

Anchorage. — Safi  bay,  during  the  summer  months,  affords  as  good 
anchorage  and  smoother  water  than  any  other  on  the  coast  of  Marooco, 
but  it  is  entirely  exposed  to  westerly  winds ;  the  bottom  is  of  sand  and 
mud,  and  there  is  generally  a  depth  of  about  15  fathoms  at  a  mile  from 
tlie  shore,  shoaling  gradually  to  6  fathoms  at  a  few  yards  from  the  rocks. 
Small  steamers,  if  prepared  to  quit  at  short  notice,  may  anchor  off  the 
town  with  the  citadel  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town  bearing  N.  83°  E. 
(S.  79°  E.  mag.),  distant  J  mile. 

Landing. — The  landing  at  Safi  is  at  all  times  bad. 

Wadi  Tensift. — Seven  miles  southward  of  Safi,  a  red  cliff  named  Sharf- 
el-Yahudi,  or  Jews  cliff,  rises  to  a  height  of  280  feet  above  the  sea.  Ten 
miles  further  southward  is  the  mouth  of  Wadi  Tensift,  the  principal  river  of 
Marocco ;  the  general  features  of  the  coast  throughout  the  space  between 
Safi  and  Wadi  Tensift  are  high  sandhills,  sometimes  terminating  in  low 
cliffs  and  occasionally  in  sloping  points,  backed  by  hills  above  600  feet 
high,  covered  with  brushwood ;  Wadi  Tensift,  though  a  considerable  river 
in  the  interior,  had,  in  the  month  of  August,  1835,  its  bar  entirely  dry  at 
low  water.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  there  is  a  castellated 
building  in  ruins. 

Coast. — From  Wadi  Tensift  the  coast  trends  in  a  SW.  J  S.  direction 
for  a  distance  of  9  miles  to  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Abdalla  Bettak ;  and  further 
on,  other  tombs  with  the  ruins  of  a  town  will  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Iron  mountains.  The  coast,  which  from  Wadi  Tensift  is  barren  and  un- 
cultivated, and  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  here  shows  renewed  signs 
of  cultivation.  Jebel  Hadid,  or  the  Iron  mountains,  a  large  mass  of 
high  land  extending  more  than  20  miles  in  length,  rises  to  the  height  of 
2,300  feet ;  on  one  of  its  summits  the  tomb  of  Sidi  Wasman  forms  a  very 
conspicuous  object,  useful  in  recognizing  the  land,  and  verifying  the 
position  of  a  vessel. 

Hadid  point. — At  45  miles  SW.  by  S.  of  cape  Safi  is  a  sandy  spit 
named  Hadid  point,  which  projects  a  mile  beyond  the  general  trend  of  the 
coast,  terminating  in  a  reef  ^  mile  in  length;  at  IJ  miles  west  of  the  point 
the  depth  is  8  fathoms. 

Ooast. — From  Hadid  point  the  sandy  beach  continues  in  a  south  and 
southwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  to  Mogador;  the  view 
inland  being  bounded  by  the  high  Botof  sandhills,  which  extend  parallel 
to  the  beach  at  about  a  mile  inland. 

Soundings. — At  6  and  7  miles  from  the  coast,  between  Safi  and  Mog- 
ador, the  depth  is  25  and  20  fathoms,  whence,  except  off  Hadid  point,  it 
gradually  decreases  to  the  shore. 
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Mogador  approach. — When  approaching  the  land  on  the  parallel  of 
Mogador,  the  first  remarkable  features  which  are  seen  are  the  distant  craggy 
summits  of  mount  Atlas,  capped  with  snow  and  contrasting  with  the  dark 
ridges  of  intermediate  hills;  while  to  the  northward,  the  Jebel  Hadid,  or 
Iron  mountains,  appear  like  a  large  island.  On  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
shore  a  narrow  white  streak  of  sandhills,  fringed  at  the  top  with  venlure, 
seems  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  miles  the  mosques 
and  castles  of  Mogador  begin  to  be  distinctly  seen,  as  well  as  the  low  black 
island  which  fronts  it. 

Soundings  in  100  fathoms  may  be  obtained  at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from 
the  shore,  on  the  parallel  of  Mogador,  eastward  of  which  the  w^ter  almost  im- 
mediately becomes  discolored;  from  the  depth  of  78  fathoms  the  soundings 
decrease  gradually,  the  50-fathom  line  being  about  8  miles  from  the  shore. 

Mogador,  or  Suira,  consists  of  two  parts,  the  citadel,  and  the  outer 
town,  in  which  is  the  Jews  quarter,  isolated  and  enclosed  by  walls.  There 
is  no  modern  artillery  in  the  fortifications  at  Mogador,  but  a  few  old  Spanish 
guns  are  still  serviceable. 

Care  is  necessary  in  approaching  Mogador,  on  account  of  the  low  situa- 
tion of  the  town  and  the  haze  that  often  overhangs  the  coast. 

It  stands  on  a  low  sandy  spot  which  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high 
water  springs,  and  the  adjacent  ground  is  a  swamp. 

In  188G  the  population  was  15,000,  5,000  or  6,000  of  whom  were  Jews 
and  about  150  Europeans. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 

Landing. — Boats  may  land  at  high  water  alongside  at  the  sea  gate,  or 
they  may  pass  under  the  bridge  and  reach  a  more  convenient  landing  place 
on  the  other  side.  At  low  water  the  whole  place  is  dry  and  then  the  land- 
ing is  on  the  reef.  These  must  all  be  approached  through  a  channel  between 
the  reefs  to  the  southward.  When  there  is  not  enough  water  to  land  at 
the  customhouse,  a  small  dredged  channel,  a  little  to  the  eastward,  can  be 
used  by  small  boats. 

Supplies. — No  ship's  stores  or  furniture.  The  market  is  excellent; 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  including  poultry  and  game,  are  abundant  and 
cheap,  as  are  also  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  price  of  beef  is  regulated  daily 
by  a  superintending  officer.     Fish  of  excellent  quality  may  be  caught. 

Formerly  there  was  a  great  want  of  water,  as  the  river  is  1 J  miles  dis- 
tant, but  an  aqueduct  now  conveys  the  stream  to  several  large  tanks  built 
in  different  portions  of  the  town.  One  of  these  has  been  placed  very  con- 
veniently for  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  as  it  lies  close  to  a  jetty  inside  the 
fortified  bridge,  and  boats  may  fill  there  towards  high  water  perfectly 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

Coal  may  be  obtained  as  a  favor  in  small  quantities.  Vessels  coal  in 
the  bay  from  lighters  by  baskets. 
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Repairs. — There  are  no  repairing  facilities. 

Quarantine  is  strictly  enforced  in  time  of  epidemics  on  vessels  coming' 
from  all  infected  countries. 

Dnes. — The  port  charges  for  merchant  vessels  are  high  as  well  as  those 
for  ballast.     Boat  hire  is  also  expensive. 

Except  for  the  Moorish  government,  the  importation  of  tobacco,  opium, 
and  gunpowder  is  prohibited,  and  the  exportation  of  live  animals,  wheat 
and  barley,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds. 

Communication. — The  vessels  of  the  Mersey  Steamship  Company  from 
London  call  fortnightly,  touching  at  Gibraltar  and  the  ports  on  the  coast, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  French  Compagnie  de  Navigation  Marocaine,  which 
leave  Marseilles,  calling  at  Gibraltar,  continuing  to  the  Canary  islands, 
and  thence  back  by  the  same  route. 

Mogador  is  the  southernmost  port  in  Marocco  open  to  Europeans. 

Mogador  island,  about  |  mile  long^^nd  ^  mile  broad,  lies  ^  mile  from 
the  opposite  beach,  and  f  mile  SW.  of  the  town ;  it  rises  about  94  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  except  upon  the  eastern  side  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
detached  islets  and  reefs,  which  extend  700  yards  from  its  S W.  extreme ; 
the  shores  are  cliffy  and  defended  by  several  batteries. 

A  high  islet,  nearly  joined  to  Mogador  island,  lies  off  its  NE.  extreme, 
and  immediately  NE.  of  this  islet  there  is  a  rock  above  water. 

Mogador  harbor,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  Mogador  bay,  is  formed 
by  a  double  bight  in  the  coast  line ;  the  northern  part  of  which  is  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  long  Atlantic  swell  by  Mogador  island. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  an  iron  steamer,  no  portion  of  which  is  visible, 
and  which  is  a  danger  to  navigation,  lies  in  4  fathoms  at  low  water  springs 
with  the  fort  (ruin)  on  the  northern  side  of  harbor  bearing  N.  24°  W. 
(N.  6°  W.  mag.)  distant  900  yards.  The  wreck  is  sometimes  marked  by  a 
buoy.     The  least  depth  at  low  water  over  the  engine  is  3  feet. 

To  enter. — The  north  entrance  affords  a  clear  channel,  about  600  yards 
wide,  with  from  4  to  6  fathoms  water  in  it;  but  in  the  harbor  the  depth 
decreases  to  3,  4,  and  at  the  most  5  fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bottom  with  only 
a  superficial  covering  of  sand,  and  the  clear  space  for  anchoring  is  con- 
tracted to  little  more  than  J  mile  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth  by  reefs 
extending  from  the  town  point,  and  by  the  2-fathom  flat  which  extends 
from  the  shore  to  Mogador  island. 

Leading  mark.— The  tomb  of  Sidi  Mogodol,  kept  on  a  S,  52°  E.  (S.  34° 
E.  mag.)  bearing,  leads  safely  in  through  the  north  entrance. 

Anchorage. — For  small  vessels  a  good  anchorage  is  in  3  J  fathoms  sand 
and  mud,  with  the  north  extreme  of  the  rocks  off  the  north  end  of 
Mogador  island,  bearing  west  (N.  72°  W.  mag.),  and  the  customhouse, 
N.  10°  W.  (N.  8°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  J  mile.  On  the  first  symptoms 
of  more   than   an   ordinary   swell   setting   in,  es|)ecially  with  a  falling 
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barometer^  vessels  should  leave  at  onoe  and  seek  an  offing,  for  in  moderate 
liveather  a  swell  sometimes  breaks  heavily  across  the  entrance,  making  it 
difficult  to  get  out,  even  with  steam.  The  anchorage  about  300  yards  east- 
inrard  of  Mogador  island  is  not  recommended,  being  exposed  to  an  uneasy 
s^^ell  as  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  tide.  When  there  is  not  sufficient 
-water  for  landing  at  the  customhouse,  a  small  dredged  channel,  a  little  to 
the  eastward,  can  be  used  by  small  boats. 

South  entrance. — The  bight  southward  of  Mogador  island  is  never 
used  as  an  anchorage,  but  vessels  of  not  more  than  ]  2  feet  draft  find  it 
more  convenient  to  cross  the  flat  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  and 
to  run  out  in  that  direction  with  the  benefit  of  the  current  than  to  work 
ont  through  the  northern  entrance.  'A  shoal^of  1^  fathoms  lies  almost  in 
mid-channel  at  750  yards  N.  80°  W.  (N.  62°  W.  mag.)  of  the  old  battery 
in  ruins  on  the  main.  The  east  side  of  the  customhouse  kept  on  a  N.  29° 
E.  (N.  47°  E.  mag.)  bearing  will  clear  the  shore.  The  channel  is  said  to 
be  filling  up  and  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Caution. — Vessels  should  moor  in  Mogador  harbor,  with  a  very  short 
scope  of  cable  and  open  hawse  either  to  the  northward  or  southward, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  November  to  April  this  bay 
can  scarcely  be  considered  tenable,  although  it  has  often  been  asserted  that 
vessels  with  good  ground  tackling  need  be  under  no  apprehension.  The 
nature  of  the  bottom,  however,  shows  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
hold  of  the  anchors ;  and  the  necessity  of  veering  more  cable  to  a  westerly 
gale,  will  increase  the  exposure  of  th^  vessel  to  the  effects  of  the  swell 
which  rolls  round  both  extremes  of  the  island,  and  which  again  reacts 
from  the  opposite  shore.  In  case  of  parting  from  the  moorings  in  a  gale, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  save  vessel  or  crew. 

Anchorage  for  steamers. — A  good  berth  for  small  steamers  is  in  4^ 
fathoms,  with  the  northeastern  extreme  of  Mogador  island  bearing  S. 
75°  W.  (N.  87°  W.  mag.),  and  the  ruined  battery  on  the  mainland  south 
of  Mogador  island,  bearing  S.  6°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.).  The  wreck  before 
spoken  of  lies  nearly  in  this  anchorage;  steamers  should  anchor  SW. 
of  it. 

Mogador  road. — Vessels  of  more  than  14  or  15  feet  draft  would  find 
it  imprudent,  unless  in  fine  summer  weather,  to  anchor  in  the  harbor ;  and 
if  intending  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  fair  anchorage  can  be  obtained 
outside  Mogador  island,  open  indeed  from  SSW.  round  by  north  to  NE., 
and  at  all  times  exposed  to  a  long  swell,  but  comparatively  safe  during 
summer.  A  good  berth  is  in  13  fathoms,  fine  dark  sand,  good  holding 
ground,  with  the  fort  west  of  the  customhouse  bearing  S.  74°  E.  (S.  56°  E. 
mag.),  and  the  rocky  points  at  either  extreme  of  Mogador  island  bearing 
S.  35°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  16°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.).  This  road- 
stead is  f  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  pilots  consider  it  the  best  outer 
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anchorage^  though  the  holding  ground  is  loose.     Large  vessels  better  lie 
in  the  road  at  all  seasons. 

Caution. — During  the  winter  months,  SW.  winds  spring  up  with  but 
slight  warning,  rendering  anchorage  in  the  road  dangerous ;  and  with  the 
first  sign  of  more  than  ordinary  swell  setting  in,  especially  with  a  falling 
barometer,  an  offing  should  be  sought,  for  in  moderate  weather  a  swell 
sometimes  breaks  so  heavily  across  the  entrance  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
get  out  even  with  steam. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  M(^dor  harbor  at  Ih. 
18m. ;  springs  rise  10  or  12  feet.  The  tides  are  generally  r^;ular  in  their 
rise  and  fall,  but  the  direction  of  the  tidal  stream  varies  with  the  wind,  and 
its  strength  is  at  all  times  weak. 

Onrrent. — The  current  inshore  at  Mogador  is  reported  sometimes  to  set 
to  the  northward ;  but  farther  seaward  it  always  sets  to  the  southwest- 
ward.  In  the  offing  between  Mazighan  and  Mogadore  a  set  of  2  knots  per 
hour  to  the  SE.  has  been  experienced  in  November. 

Winds  and  weather. — NE.  winds  with  fine  weather  prevail  from  March 
to  December;  during  the  remaining  three  months  the  winds  are  variable 
and  the  weather  stormy. 

East  and  SE.  winds  are  rare;  they  are  locally  known  as  the  Simoon, 
and  are  dry  and  hot.         * 

Southerly  winds  are  usually  gentle  and  accompanied  by  fog ;  these  winds 
generally  veer  to  NW.  before  dying  away. 

Gales  usually  blow  from  AVSW.,  and  are  preceded  by  a  falling  barome- 
ter, the  horizon  is  overcast  with  heavy  dark  clouds,  which  move  rapidly; 
a  fine  rain  comnieuces  and  is  soon  followed  by  a  gale. 

The  climate  of  Mogador  is  agreeable,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
being  from  64^  to"  70°  F. 

Diseases. — Diseases  of  the  eye  are  prevalent,  mostly  among  the  Jews; 
the  crews  of  vessels  are  subject  to  a  gastric  fever  which  lasts  three  or  four 
days. 

Goast. — From  Mogador,  the  coast  of  Marocco,  already  so  inaccessible 
and  dangerous  in  the  winter,  becomes  still  more  so,  and  is  deservedly  called 
the  Iron  coast ;  it  is  generally  steep  or  rises  in  abrupt  slopes  from  the  sea. 
A  narrow  plain  extends  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  the  first  range  of  hil- 
locks, which  are  separated  by  ravines  ;  those  are  backed  by  other  elevations, 
and  these  again  by  occasional  mountains  of  the  interior,  which  form  the 
southern  slope  of  mount  Atlas.  South  of  cape  Nuu  the  coast  becomes 
lower,  and  presents  a  line  of  sand  downs  which  extend  to  Bojador. 

Gape  Sim,  or  Ras  Tegriwelt,  is  a  low  point  of  sand,  which  slopes  grad- 
ually to  the  sea  from  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  reef 
of  rocks  which  surrounds  it  and  extends  one  mile  from  the  land.  The 
Botof  sandhills,  covered  with  dark  verdure,  are  still  visible  when  abreast 
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of  cape  Sim.     The  coast  between  this  and  Mogador  is  a  continuous  line  of 
bare  sandhills,  70  feet  in  height,  and  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea. 

Wadi  Tidsi. — Seven  miles  southward  of  cape  Sim  the  Wadi  Tidsi  flows 
through  a  ravine ;  and  not  far  from  thence  is  situated  the  village  of  Kolei'at. 
From  Wadi  Tidsi  to  cape  Tefelneh  bold  cliffs,  apparently  of  sandstone, 
rise  from  the  shore,  and  at  7  or  8  miles  in  the  interior  there  is  a  range  of 
hills  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Tefelneh  lies  18  miles  south  of  cape  Sim ;  it  rises  to  700  feet  in 
height,  and  terminates  in  a  point,  from  which  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  ^ 
mile,  with  deep  water  clpse  outside  them. 

Sonndings. — At  6  miles  west  of  cape  Tefelneh  the  depth  is  40  fathoms* 
whence  it  shoals  gradually  to  the  shore,  except  to  the  northward,  where  a 
reef  extends  some  distance  from  the  cape,  and  where  the  water  should  not 
be  shoaled  to  less  than  20  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — There  is  reported  to  be  anchorage  ground  in  10  fathoms, 
sand,  under  the  south  side  of  cape  Tefelneh,  with  shelter  from  east  and 
NE.  winds. 

Cape  Ghir,  or  Bas  Afemi,  projects  boldly  into  the  sea  at  29  miles  south- 
ward of  cape  Tefelneh ;  the  hills  inland  of  the  intermediate  coast  rising  to 
the  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  and  the  country  appearing,  from  its  nu- 
merous villages,  to  be  well  inhabited,  with  several  conspicuous  tombs  and 
scattered  woods.  The  cape  shows  a  bold  bluff  face^^but  slopes  gradually 
on  each  side  from  the  summit,  which  is  about  1,200  feet  high. 

Santa  Cruz. — The  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  Agadir,  which  is  the  most 
southern  port  of  Marocco  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  bearing  S.  49°  E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.),  distant 
18  miles  from  cape  Ghir ;  the  deep  bay  which  intervenes  offers  a  convenient 
anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  northeasterly  winds.  The  beach  is 
rocky  from  the  cape  to  Wadi  Tarmarakt,  which  enters  the  sea  through  a 
fertile  valley,  about  13  miles  northwestward  of  Agadir.  The  hilly  region 
which  backs  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  known  as  the  Heights  of  Idantenan, 
is  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  mount  Atlas,  and  rises  at  1 2  miles 
north  of  Agadir  to  the  height  of  4,400  feet. 

Santa  Cruz  is  much  nearer  than  Mogador  to  the  province  of  Sus,  whence 
comes  a  considerable  supply  of  almonds  and  gum. 

Immediately  south  of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  the  small  fishing  village  of 
Fonti,  where  there  is  a  boat  harbor. 

Agadir  bay  affords  shelter  from  NE.  and  easterly  winds.  The  depth 
of  water  decreases  gradually  toward  the  shore,  and  convenient  anchorage 
may  be  had  in  7  to  8  fathoms,  one  mile  from  the  beach,  with  the  castle  bear- 
ing about  north  (N.  18^  E.  mag.);  but  the  bay  is  open  to  westerly  winds, 
and  the  anchorage  is  not  tenable  with  the  wind  in  this  quarter.  However, 
the  bay  is  considered  the  best  on  the  west  coast  of  Marocco.     Approaching 
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this  anchorage  it  is  nece&sary  to  keep  close  inshore  until  abreast  of  the  castle, 
for  the  prevailing  northerly  wind  would  make  it  difficult  to  beat  up  from 
the  offing.  During  the  night  it  is  not  prudent  to  get  in  less  than  12  to 
14  fathoms. 

Supplies. — The  bay  is  well  stocked  with  fish,  large  quantities  of  which 
are  caught,  dried,  and  sent  to  Mogador  and  the  interior;  this  is  the  only- 
trade  which  is  pursued  at  Santa  Cruz.  Provisions  are  good  and  plentiful^ 
and  water  easily  procured. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Santa  Cruz  at  Oh.  45m. ; 
springs  rise  about  9  feet. 

OtUTent. — The  southerly  current  which   prevails  along  the  coast  of 
Marocco  is  not  felt  when  abreast  of  Agadir  till  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7 
miles  from  the  land,  being  deflected  by  the  projection  of  cape  Ghir. 

Ooast. — Immediately  southward  of  Santa  Cruz  a  very  low  and  flat 
country  commences,  and  extends  for  28  miles  in  a  southerly  direction. 

Sua  river. — This  river,  which  arises  at  the  foot  of  mount  Atlas,  dis- 
charges into  the  sea  at  about  5  miles  southward  of  Agadir.  A  bar  of  sand 
extends  across  the  entrance,  which  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  and  can  not 
at  high  water  be  entered  by  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  4  or  5  feet. 

Seven  springs. — From  the  Sus  river  the  same  description  of  sandy 
coast  continues  to  the  southward;  at  the  distance  of  7  miles  are  the 
Souwanieh,  or  wfells  of  fresh  water ;  also  known  as  Tomieh,  or  the  Seven 
springs.  The  anchorage  off  this  place  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which 
can  be  found  off  almost  every  part  of  the  ooast. 

Soundings. — At  a  distance  of  17  miles  west  of  Souwanieh  there  is  a 
depth  of  86  fathoms,  dark  sand  ;  at  6  miles,  40  fathoms,  sand  and  mud, 
decreasing  gradually  to  the  beach. 

Wadi  Mesa. — At  the  distance  of  12  miles  southward  of  Souwanieh 
there  is  a  little  river,  Wadi  Mesa,  with  a  bar  of  sand  across  its  entrance 
which  dries  at  low  water ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  navigated  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  occasionally  the  depth  of  both  the  Sus  and  Mesa,  is 
said  to  be  2  feet  at  low  water.  At  a  short  distance  within  the  bar,  on  the 
northern  bank,  there  is  a  village ;  and  to  the  southward,  near  the  beach, 
an  ancient  castellated  building. 

Cape  AguUb  is  only  a  slight  projection  of  the  coast  line ;  a  decided 
change,  however,  in  the  appearance  of  the  coast  begins  at  this  point,  for 
though  the  beach  with  a  heavy  surf  breaking  on  it  continues  as  to  the 
northward,  its  bare  appearance  is  now  superseded  by  a  series  of  green  hills, 
which,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  form  cliffs  of  sandstone  about  100  feet 
in  height.  At  a  considerable  distance  inland  there  is  a  range  of  moun- 
jtains,  about  2,000  feet  high,  and  much  of  the  neighboring  country  appears 
to  be  wooded,  cultivated,  and  well  inhabited.  The  houses,  which  are  built 
of  dark-red  brick  or  clay,  are  numerous,  and  some  are  large  and  sur- 
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roaoded  by  farm  buildings.    The  village  of  AguU  stands  on  a  hill  about 
a  mile  from  the  beach  of  a  small  sandy  bay,  into  which  the  Wadi  Assa  flows. 

Ooast. — Twelve  miles  southward  of  AguU  the  features  of  the  country 
again  alter ;  the  hills  resume  their  abrupt  and  barren  appearance,  and  form 
saccessive  ridges,  gradually  increasing  in  height  till  they  join  the  line  of 
distant  mountains,  which,  as  well  as  could  be  estimated,  attain  the  heigiit 
or  nearly  4,0  0  feet,  and  appear  to  be  the  southwestern  extremity  of  one 
of  the  o£^ts  of  the  Atl&s  range.  Still  further  to  the  south  westward  these 
bare  hills  and  the  broad  sandy  beach  give  place  to  dark-red  cliffs,  broken 
into  little  bays  and  coves,  in  some  of  which,  boats  (the  first  seen  southward 
of  Santa  Cruz)  were  hauled  up.  From  the  number  of  villages  this  part 
of  the  coast  seems  to  be  populous. 

The  principal  settlements  appear  to  be  at  Sidi-bu-Nuar,  5  miles  south  of 
cape  AguU;  at  Sidi-bu-el-Fadail,  9  miles  farther  south  ;  at  Garizim,  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  20  miles  south  of  AguU;.  and  at  Salmagat,  where 
there  are  some  small  wells  situated  a  little  north  of  Wadi  Gnader. 

At  Wadi  Ifni,  29  miles  south  of  cape  AguU^  a  small  white  tomb  near 
the  shore  is  conspicuous.  Near  this  tomb,  at  a  heightof  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  the  village  of  Idufker. 

Wadi  Ifni,  which  is  dry  during  the  summer  season,  affords  a  landing 
place  in  fine  weather. 

At  4J  and  6J  miles  south  of  Wadi  Ifni  are  situated  two  mountain  tor- 
rents, known  as  Tazerut  and  Wadi  Kweraima,  with  a  few  houses  near  them. 

Jorba  or  Sok  Ensara  is  the  name  of  a  deep  ravine  where  there  are  the  • 
ruins  of  an  ancient  mole;  it  lies  in  latitude  29°  14'  N. 

Mountains. — Among  the  mountains  which  belong  to  the  chain  mentioned 
above  is  the  Cockscomb,  2,400  feet  in  height,  and  farther  south  mount 
Wedge,  2,000  feet  in  height.  The  latter  consists  of  two  conical  eminences 
of  nearly-equal  elevation,  which  form  a  saddle  when  bearing  S.  55°  E.  (S. 
37°  E.  mag.).  There  is  a  break  in  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains 
resembling  the  entrance  to  a  small  bay.  On  the  north  side  of  this  break, 
which  is  darker  than  the  neighboring  shore,  there  is  a  large  white  building 
and  on  the  south  side,  on  the  summit  of  a  reddish  cliff*,  there  are  several 
houses. 

Three  miles  south  of  mount  Wedge,  in  latitude  29°  22'  X.,  there  is  a 
remarkable  white  cliffl  The  singularly  curved  and  irregular  strata  of  this 
cliffy,  together  with  a  conical  mountain,  called  the  Sugarloaf,  3,900  feet  in 
height,  make  an  excellent  mark  for  the  locality.  When  near  the  (?oast  the 
Sugarloaf  apj^ears  isolated,  but  from  a  distance  it  is  seen  connected  with  a 
chain  of  mountains,  of  which  it  is  the  most  easterly  summit. 

Sonndingd. — Northwest  of  the  white  cliff,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 

the  shore,  there  is  a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  broken  shell,  outside  of  which 

the  bank  drops  very  suddenly;  nearer  the  shore  the  depths  decrease  rapidly 
1848—3 
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to  60  fathoms.  At  5  miles  from  the  coast  there  are  from  28  to  24  fathoms, 
coarse  sand  ;  and  from  thence  the  depth  decreases  more  gradually  to  the 
beach. 

Wadi  Ouader.— In  latitude  29°  10'  N.  a  little  bay,  named  Wadi  Guader, 
or  port  Assaka,  lies  between  two  steep  rocky  points;  the  water  in  it  is  deep, 
and  the  bottom  clean  up  to  the  beach ;  and  though  it  affords  no  shelter  for 
large  vessels,  yet  landing  may  generally  be  effected  there  in  the  fine  season. 

The  northern  entrance  point  has  on  it  a  conspicuous  white  mark,  and  a 
small  conical  hill  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  close  to  the 
shore ;  further  inland  on  the  same  parallel  there  is  an  isolated  peak  (Fogo) 
2,970  feet  high. 

Glimim  the  chief  town  of  Wadi  Guader  lies  2  or  3  miles  to  the  NE. 
of  the  river;  and  immediately  north  of  the  town  the  Wadi  Siad  flows  past  it. 

Playa  Blanca river. — In  latitude  29°  N.  the  mountainous  country  termi- 
nates and  a  sandy  desert  commences.  There  is  also  a  break  there  in  the  coast, 
which  presents  the  appearance  of  the  dry  bed  of  a  river.  It  is  named  by 
the  Canary  fishermen  Rio  de  Playa  Blanca.  Playa  Blanca  river  (also  known 
as  Wadi  Bueda,  Wadi  Aureora,  or  Arrakont)  is  marked  by  an  isolated 
conical  hill  and  by  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  to  the  southward^ 
known  as  the  Table  of  cape  Nun. 

A  small  stream  known  as  Bousefen  river  enters  the  sea  close  north  of 
Playa  Blanca  river. 

Coast. — The  coast  from  hence  trends  SW.  by  W.  J  W.  for  29  miles  to 
cape  Nun,  the  western  portion  being  formed  by  bold  sandstone  cliffs,  with 
sandy  downs  in  the  interior,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  herbage. 

The  province  of  Sus  is  described  as  being  peculiarly  fertile  and  popu- 
lous, and  the  inhabitants  are  less  bigoted,  and  more  friendly  towards  Chris- 
tians than  the  Moors  generally  are.  The  real  obstacle  which  opposes  it- 
self to  opening  a  trade  with  this  part  of  Marocco  is  the  absence  of  secure 
harbors,  or,  indeed,  of  any  tranquil  anchorage. 

Cape  Nun,  or  Los  Morretes,  in  latitude  28°  45'  N.,  piesents  a  steep  face  of 
sandstone  about  170  feet  high ;  but  as  the  cliffs  for  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  it  are  nearly  of  the  same  elevation  and  the  country  inland  an  unin- 
terrupted sandy  desert,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  exact  projection  till 
very  near  it. 

Soundings. — The  water  is  deep  close  to  the  shore,  there  are  no  offlying 
dangers,  and  the  depth  gradually  increases  from  the  extreme  of  the  cape 
to  the  distance  of  4  miles,  where  there  are  30  fathoms,  reddish  sand;  at  12 
miles,  50  fathoms,  dark  sand ;  and  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
coast,  85  fathoms,  coarse  red  sand  and  shell;  further  out  the  water  deepens 
suddenly. 

Discolored  water. — For  some  distance,  both  north  and  south  of  cape 
Nun,  as  well  as  to  seaward,  the  water  has  a  red  tinge,  with  a  thick,  muddy 
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appearance^  so  that  the  track  of  the  vessel  is  visible  for  some  time.  This 
discoloration  of  the  water  may  have  alarmed  navigators  with  the  appre- 
hension of  shoals^  and  may  account  for  the  alleged  existence  of  a  bank  off 
the  cape;  but  it  is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  immense  volume  of  very 
fine  sand  which  is  blown  off  the  desert  and  with  which  everything  on 
board  soon  becomes  coated^  even  when  many  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
water  also  of  the  Nun  river,  and  of  other  streams  which  here  discharge, 
and  which  are  also  all  laden  with  this  sand  or  dust,  project  it  a  long  distance 
out  to  sea,  till  it  is  met  by  the  current  and  dispersed. 

Nun,  or  Assaka,  river,  which  flows  into  the  sea  5  miles  southward  of  cape 
Nun,  has  been  given  a  variety  of  names  by  different  authors;  that  of  the 
Nun  has  been  retained  from  its  proximity  to  the  cape  of  that  name.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  was  completely  closed  by  a  sand  bank  in  1886. 

Nun  river,  when  well  open,  may  be  recognized  by  two  hills,  which  will 
then  appear  in  the  center  of  the  gap;  they  are  both  conical,  and  on  one  of 
tliem,  which  is  about  300  feet  high,  there  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  a  Spanish  fortress. 

Wadi  Shibika,  or  Wadi  Draa.— About  30  miles  S W.  of  Nun  river,  and 
in  latitude  28^  19'  N.,  there  is  another  river  of  about  the  same  magnitude, 
to  which  the  name  of  Wadi  Nun  has  been  equally  often  applied,  and  probably 
correctly,  as  the  town  of  Wadi  Nun  is  said  to  stand  on  its  banks.  Singu- 
larly enough  the  features  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  each  river  are 
very  similar,  so  that  their  latitudes  became  tlie  best  guides  to  distinguish 
them  that  can  as  yet  be  given.  In  the  southernmost,  or  the  Wadi  Shibika, 
there  appeared  to  be  water  enough  for  large  boats,  which  it  is  said  trade 
there  from  the  island  of  Lanzarote,  but  the  surf  prevented  any  attempt  to 
cross  the  bar  in  order  to  examine  the  interior. 

When  approaching  Wadi  Shibika,  the  table-land  breaks  into  detached 
hills,  which  will  help  to  identify  it;  the  highest  of  these  hills  rises  about 
900  feet  above  the  sea. 

Boundary. — Wadi  Shibika  in  about  latitude  28°  19'  N.  is  considered 
to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Marocco. 

Coast. — At  12  miles  SW.  of  cape  Nun  is  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  known 
as  Uina  Seguira,  and  at  21  miles  from  that  cape  a  reef  of  rocks,  partly 
uncovered  at  low  water,  forms  a  boat  harbor,  locally  known  as  Meano  or 
Uina,  about  J  mile  long  and  400  yards  wide,  with  depths  in  it  of  3  fathoms 
in  some  places. 

This  harbor  can  be  entered  by  boats,  either  through  a  channel  among  the 
reefs  3r  between  the  south  extreme  of  the  breakers  and  the  mainland. 

At  2  miles  south  of  this  harbor  is  the  torrent  of  Saibajarsa. 

Anchorage. — The  coast  between  the  Nun  river  and  Wadi  Shibika  is 
formed  chiejfly  by  sandstone  cliffs,  above  which  the  table-laud  just  shows, 
when  seen  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  shore ;  there  is  a  regular 
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depth  of  20  fathoms  and  good  anchorage  ground  at  that  distance,  which 
anchorage,  however,  is  not  safe  before  March  nor  after  October. 

Commerce. — If  any  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  open  a  direct  trade 
with  this  part  of  Marocco,  either  of  these  rivers  would  offer  an  eligible 
situation  for  a  factory,  as  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  inside 
the  bars  there  is  ample  room  and  depth  for  vessels  of  some  burden ;  that 
favorable  opportunities  for  crossing  the  bars  are  frequent,  and  that  the  rivers 
are  navigable  for  large  boats  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  country. 

Fisheries. — A  fishery,  which  is  prosecuted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Canary  islands,  commences  at  cape  Nun;  the  fishermen  seldom  venturing 
further  to  the  northward  from  their  dread  of  the  Moors,  who  on  that  part 
of  the  coast  possess  boats.  But  from  cape  Nun  to  the  Imnk  of  Arguin, 
which  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  fishery,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles, 
the  inhabitants  are  unprovided  with  boats;  and  the  fishermen  therefore 
not  only  fish  on  the  bank  close  inshore,  but  frequently  land,  as  well  to 
barter  their  fish  for  orchilla  and  the  fine  Barbary  wool,  as  to  procure  water, 
but  always  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 

Coast. — From  the  Wadi  Shibika  the  coast  and  inland  features  of  the 
country  continue  the  same  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  30 
miles,  to  a  headland  known  as  El  Morro,  the  cliffs  being  about  120  feet  in 
height ;  but  there  they  terminate,  and  a  low  sandy  beach  surmounted  by 
sand  hills,  of  which  the  northernmost  is  the  highest,  extends  for  a  distance 
of  11  miles  to  Porto  Consado. 

The  southernmost  of  these  hills,  named  Gord-el-Jamar,  is  compicuous, 
being  composed  of  red  sand. 

Porto  Consado. — The  entrance  to  this  inlet  is  about  J  mile  wide  between 
the  sandy  shore  on  the  port  hand  and  a  long  narrow  sandy  spit  on  the  star- 
board hand,  with  from  2  to  3  fathoms  water  in  the  channel  across  the  bar; 
the  water  then  deepens  to  6  and  4  fathoms  in  the  boy  inside,  which  widens 
out  to  2  miles  and  extends  for  about  4  miles,  terminating  in  some  cliffs ;  at 
the  head  of  the  bay  there  is  an  opening  of  400  yards  wide  leading  into  an 
inner  but  smaller  sheet  of  water,  having  an  old  tower  and  a  supposed  well 
on  its  shores.  There  is  an  outer  bar  at  about  2  miles  seaward.  June  and 
July  are  the  worst  months  for  surf  on  the  bars.  The  best  times  for  boats 
to  cross  is  from  low  water  to  half  flood. 

A  table  hill,  400  feet  high,  between  Porto  Consado  and  the  back  land, 
is  its  only  distinguishing  mark.  Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
appearance  of  the  shore  hereabouts ;  for  many  miles  there  is  not  a  dark 
spot  to  be  seen  to  break  the  monotonous  appearance  of  the  sand,  the  fine 
particles  of  which  mingling  with  the  haze  occasioned  by  the  heavy  surf, 
render  the  coast  very  indistinct. 

Coast. — Cape  Juby  is  108  miles  from  cape  Nun,  the  coast  between  receding 
about  12  miles,  Wadi  Nun  being  the  point  where  the  indentation  is  deepest. 
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At  a  short  distance  westward  of  Porto  Consado  cliffs  from  90  to  100 
feet  in  height  again  commence  and  continue  for  several  miles ;  they  con- 
sist of  dark  sandstone^  and  the  bottom  is  also  of  dark  sand^  which  gives  a 
dark  greenish  appearance  to  the  water.  Inland^  a  flat  desert  extends  as 
far  as  can  be  seen^  but  there  is  no  beach^  the  sea  breaking  against  the  clifis 
on  which  it  appears  to  be  gradually  encroaching.  Where  the  cliffs  termi- 
nate,  the  country  becomes  broken  into  sand  hills^  partly  covered  with  bushes^ 
and  coast  trends  in  the  direction  of  W.  by  S.  for  a  distance  of  15  miles  to 
cape  Juby,  which  is  36  miles  from  Porto  Consado. 

Onrreiit. — From  Wadi  Shibika  the  coast  curves  outward,  and  the  cur- 
rent, which  hitherto  has  nearly  followed  the  direction  of  the  shore,  here 
strikes  it  obliquely,  rendering  this  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  coast 
between  capes  Spartel  and  Bojador,  and  fully  accounting  for  the  numerous 
wrecks  which  have  occurred  there,  the  timber  from  which  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  both  for  firewood  and  materials  for  building  their  huts.  The 
swell  too  is  almost  invariably  from  the  N  W.,  and  therefore  sets  directly 
into  the  bight,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  sailing  vessel  embayed 
there  to  work  off. 

Cape  Jnby  is  a  low  sandy  point  terminating  in  a  hummock  covered  with 
bushes,  and  having,  when  seen  from  all  directions,  the  appearance  of  an 
island.  A  reef  of  rocks  fronts  the  cape  and  extends  out  i  mile  from  the 
shore.     There  is  10  fathoms  of  water  close  to  it. 

In  making  cape  Juby  it  may  be  well  to  sight  the  coast  9  or  10  miles 
distant,  and  then  run  alongshore  till  the  bush-covered  knoll  is  seen.  The 
cape  does  not  show  out  well  except  from  the  NNE.  and  SSW.  Making  the 
coast  a  little  to  the  8W.,  and  standing  north  would  perhaps  be  preferable, 
especially  in  the  early  morning  when  the  sun  is  low.  Between  the  reef, 
which  extends  southwestward  from  the  cape,  and  the  shore  is  a  shallow 
basin,  barred  at  the  entrance,  which  is  on  the  south  side.  At  low  water 
there  is  only  2  feet  on  the  bar,  and  with  some  winds  only  one  foot.  The 
reef  dries  at  low  water. 

It  is  reported  that  this  small  basin,  which  has  a  depth  of  about  one 
fathom,  is  silting  up.     The  bank  on  the  south  side  is  growing  out. 

The  Northwest  African  Trading  Company,  established  here  in  1880, 
has  constructed  a  fort,  37  feet  high,  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  reef  which 
here  borders  the  shore.  At  low  water  the  mainland  can  be  reached  from 
the  fort. 

A  large  stone  building  has  also  been  erected  on  the  mainland  as  a  store- 
house and  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Moors. 

There  are  no  supplies;  water  andfresh  meat  are  obtained  from  Lanzarote. 

Ourrent. — It  is  reported  that  the  current  frequently  runs  to  the  south- 
westward  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  round  cape  Juby.  The  Especial  found  it 
running  at  the  rate  of  between  2  and  3  knots. 
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Anchorage  in  8  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells^  has  been  obtained 
about  800  yards  WN  W.  of  the  fort,  the  depths  regularly  deepening  to  lO 
and  14  fathoms  at  |  and  one  mile  respectively  from  the  coast. 

Landing. — Landing  may  be  effected  at  the  steps  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fort,  but  at  high  water  with  onshore  winds  it  is  impossible.  Care  is 
necessary  when  approaching  the  landing  place  to  avoid  the  shoal  water 
extending  about  200  yards  south  from  the  fort. 

Landmarks. — The  fort  stands  up  well  from  seaward,  appearing  black 
and  square,  and  may  be  recognized  some  time  before  the  coast  is  made  out- 
The  fort,  as  well  as  the  storehouse,  is  more  conspicuous  than  the  tufted 
hillock  about  J  mile  eastward  of  cape  Juby. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  fort  at  about  12  hours; 
springs  rise  about  10  feet. 

Trade. — In  1886  there  were  7  Europeans  in  the  fort,  including  a  doctor 
and  interpreter.  The  principal  barter  was  in  camels,  sheep,  goats,  wool, 
and  barley.  Communication  takes  place  by  schooner  with  the  Canary 
islands;  Las  Palmas  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Company. 

Goast. — From  cape  Juby  the  coast  turns  to  the  southward,  forming  little 
bays,  off  the  points  of  which  are  some  detached  rocks,  though  the  general 
coast  line  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  the  exception  of  three  small  patches  of 
cliff.  At  the  distance  of  4  or  6  miles  inland  there  is  a  long  range  of  broken 
sand  hills,  not  exceeding  250  feet  in  height,  named  Los  Matillos.  In 
latitude  26°  46' N.  the  sandy  shore  terminates,  and  a  series  of  cliffs  com- 
mences, extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  40 
miles,  or  to  within  3  miles  of  the  False  cape  of  Bojador. 

At  about  15  miles  south  of  cape  Juby  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wadi  Sakiet 
el  Hamra;  many  of  the  streams  on  this  coast  are  dry,  except  during  the 
rainy  season. 

False  Cape  Bojador. — The  caj^e  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  reef  of  rocks 
extending  from  it  about  1 J  miles  to  the  northward. 

South  westward  of  False  cape  the  coast  forms  a  bight  16  miles  across, 
the  western  point  of  which  is  fringed  by  rocks  and  from  which  the  coast 
trends  in  a  direct  line  SW.  J  S.  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  to  cape  Bojador. 

Seven  Fathom  bank. — A  bank,  with  7 J  fathoms  on  it  and  17  fathoms 
between  it  and  shore,  lies  N.  68^  W.  (N.  50^  W.  mag.),  distant  6  miles 
from  False  cape;  this  suspicious  shoal  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  limits 
nor  this  portion  of  the  main  bank  closely  examined. 

Currents. — It  may  be  assumed  that  the  surface  water  between  caj^e  St. 
Vincent  (in  Portugal)  and  the  neighborhood  of  Rabat  (on  the  coast  of 
Africa)  is  in  motion  at  the  rate  of  JO  or  20  miles  per  day  toward  the  strait 
of  Gibraltar,  thus  causing  a  general  current  to  the  eastward.  On  the  coast 
of  Spain  the  stream  runs  to  the  southeastward;  on  the  coast  of  Africa  it  has 
a  tendency  to  the  northeastward. 
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Between  Mogador  and  cape  Bqjador  the  current  between  the  shore  and 
a  position  about  50  miles  seaward  of  it  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
to  the  southward  and  westward,  so  that  its  course  may  be  safely  inferred 
from  the.bends  of  the  shore.  Its  greatest  strength  is  usually  found  at  the 
distance  of  from  3  to  6  miles  from  the  land,  gradually  decreasing  both  in- 
ward and  outward;  its  average  rate  withiti  that  belt  is  from  ^  to  f  knot 
an  hour,  as  far  as  cape  Juby.  Off  that  point,  owing  to  the  conformation 
of  the  coast,  and  from  being  compressed  by  the  Canary  islands,  its  velocity 
somewhat  increases.  Off  cape  Cantin  it  sometimes  attains  a  velocity  of  1 J 
knots  an  hour.  Off  cape  Bojador  it  flows  at  less  than  a  knot  an  hour,  and 
as  far  as  could  be  observed  it  pursues  its  steady  course  uninfluenced  by  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Winds  and  weather. — On  the  coast  of  Marocco  during  the  winter 
months  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  north  and  NNE.;  winds  from  the 
westward  occasionally  blow  with  considerable  force  and  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  thick  and  long  continued  fog. 

During  summer  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  NNW.  through  north 
to  ENE.,  and  blow  generally  freshly;  between  the  Canary  islands  and  the 
mainland  NNW.  winds  are  stronger  than  elsewhere. 

Landing. — Between  November  and  March  landing  on  the  coast  can  be 
effected  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  also  when  the  land  wind  is  strong  it  is  almost  everywhere 
accessible. 
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Cape  Bojador. — When  seen  from  tlie  northward  cape  Bojador  shows  a 
strand  of  red  sand,  and  has  a  gradual  descent  toward  the  sea,  its  western 
extremity,  which  is  very  low,  forms  a  small  bay  with  the  cliff  which 
adjoins.  The  eastern  part  of  this  cliff  is  the  most  remarkable  and  about 
70  feet  high.  The  shore  presents  an  appearance  of  continuous  sand  hills 
and  table-lands,  scantily  covered  with  small  brush  and  creepers.  The 
surf  is  exceedingly  heavy  along  this  coast.  East  of  the  cape,  a  small 
recess,  with  9  fathoms,  and  smooth  water  is  reported,  but  it  was  not 
found  in  1886. 

Current. — At  4  miles  west  of  cape  Bojador  the  current  has  been  observed 
to  set  SSW.  with  a  velocity  of  1 J  knots  an  hour. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  cape  Bojador  at  noon ; 
springs  rise  about  8  feet. 

Coast. — From  cape  Bojador  the  coast  trends  about  SSW.  for  a 
distance  of  64  miles,  to  a  remarkable  cliff,  named  Pefiha  Grande,  whose 
height,  about  300  feet,  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  portion  of  this 
coast,  that  it  serves  as  a  good  landmark.  The  general  character  of  the 
shore  thus  far  is  alternate  cliffs  and  sandy  beaches,  the  former  being  the 
most  extensive,  and  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  with  flat  summits. 
The  country  in  the  interior  has  a  dark  appearance,  though  brushwood  seems 
to  be  scarce. 

Soundings. — The  depth  of  water  at  a  moderate  distance  from  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  considerable ;  at  2  miles  from  the  beach,  bottom  can  not  be 
found  at  22  fathoms ;  at  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  Pefiha  Grande  cliff  there 
is  26  fathoms,  gravel  and  broken  shells ;  and  it  is  everywhere  safe  to 
approach  and  clean  up  to  the  beach. 

Maluine  bank  lies  within  one  mile  of  the  shore,  21  miles  south  of  cape 
Bojador,  and  north  of  the  anchorage  called  by  the  islanders  Pilones  or 
Bumbalda.     At  low  water  the  sea  breaks  on  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bank. 

Pilones  anchorage. — The  anchorage  of  Pilones  is  on  the  open  coast,  in 
9  to  10  fathoms  of  water,  sandy  bottom,  south  of  Maluine  bank,  and 
abreast  of  a  sand  beach  which  is  intersected  by  three  little  streams.  The 
cliffd  of  Bumbalda  commence  close  to  the  southern  stream. 

Garnet  bay. — At.  14  miles  SSW.  of  Pefiha  Grand6  there  is  a  pro- 
jecting cliff,  which  has  received  the  name  of  Garnet  head;  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  coast  it  rec<?des  and  forms  Garnet  bay,  which  does  not  afford  any 
shelter.     This  bay  is  known  Jx)  the  fishermen  as  Moro  Anchoro. 

(40) 
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Coast. — The  coast  south  of  (-larnet  head  is  composed  of  cliffs,  crowned 
with  sand  downs,  about  164  feet  in  height;  some  of  theclifis  are  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  are  fronted  by  a  line  of  rocks  with  a  chain  of 
sand  downs  between.  The  surface  of  the  coast  is  flat,  with  barely  per- 
ceptible undulations,  caused  by  accumulations  of  sand;  there  is  not  a 
single  trace  of  vegetation  as  far  as  a  point  called  Seven  capes. .  Here  the 
shore  again  curves  and  forms  a  bay,  which  ends  in  a  slight  projection 
called  Leven  head.     There  is  anchorage  in  this  bay  in  15  fathoms. 

Deception  cliff. — An  almost  straight  line  of  low  cliffs,  35  miles  in 
length,  extends  from  Leven  head  to  Elbow  point,  also  known  as  Punta 
Cavalho,  with  a  depth  of  11  to  14  fathoms  at  5  miles  from  the  shore.  In 
latitude  24^  N.  a  white  sandy  beach  about  3  miles  in  length  interrupts  this 
line  of  cliffs,  and,  about  6  miles  south  of  this  beach,  an  irregular  mount  of 
rock  and  sand  will  be  seen  on  the  shore.  It  lies  in  latitude  23°  54'  N.,  and 
received  the  name  of  Deception  cliff  from  its  having  assumed,  till  close  in, 
the  appearance  of  an  island.  The  shore  is  fronted  by  a  continuous  line  of 
breakers. 

Ouro  river.— Immediately  southward  of  Deception  cliff  the  basin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouro  river  may  be  seen  over  the  low  isthmus  as  well  as  over 
part  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  it  from  the  sea ;  this  peninsula  is 
about  20  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  23°  36'  N.  at  Durnford  point. 

The  Spaniards  have  erected  a  fort,  armed  with  two  small  guns,  on  the 
elevation  known  as  Mudge  head,  about  5  miles  from  the  bar,  and  a  Span- 
ish gunboat  is  generally  stationed  off  it  as  a  check  to  the  Moors,  with  whom 
a  small  trade  is  carried  on  at  a  convenient  spot  near  the  fort,  no  natives 
being  allowed  within  it.  No  Moors  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Point  Durnford  peninsula  southward  of  Mudge  head. 

The  general  uniformity  of  the  coast  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  when 
approaching  the  estuary  of  this  river  to  ascertain  the  vessel's  position  by 
the  appearance  of  the  land.  The  soundings  laid  down  on  the  Admiralty 
coast  chart,  as  also  the  plan  of  the  inlet  or  estuary  inside  the  bar,  are  good 
guides;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  alteration  of  importance  since 
the  partial  survey  in  May,  1821,  by  H.  M.  S.  iercn,  which  vesssel  crossed 
the  bar  and  anchored  about  7  miles  within  it.  Although  the  entrance  is  4 
miles  wide  it  is  nearly  blocked  by  a  sand  bank  which  extends  from  the 
main,  and  by  several  rocky  dangers  with  not  more  than  10  feet  water  upon 
them.  The  navigable  part  of  the  channel  is  about  J  mile  wide  and  lies  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance. 

The  Canary  fishermen  state  that  the  wandering  Moors,  who  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  Wadilims,  rarely  come  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  but 
are  found  near  its  junction  with  the  mainland.     According  to  some  author- 
ities these  Moors  are  of  a  barbarous  disposition;  the  fishermen,  however, 
describe  them  as  **tame." 
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The  estuary  abouDds  in  fish,  which  can  be  easily  taken  in  the  seine. 
Winged  and  other  game  are  to  be  seen  in  large  nt^mbers  on  the  peninsula. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  is  no  fresh  water  supply.  The  country 
is  one  almost  unbroken  series  of  undulating  sands  over  which  a  few  shrubs 
are  dotted. 

The  estuary  of  the  Ouro  is  a  splendid  sheet  of  tranquil  water  in  the  pre- 
vailing NE.  wind,  and  from  the  bar  presents  the  appearance  of  a  sea  with 
high  bluffs  on  the  eastern  side,  and  what  seems  a  low  sand  island  (the  pen- 
insula) with  occasional  bluffs  of  moderate  height  on  the  western. 

Landing. — A  landing  place  was  found  close  to  the  northward  of  the 
above-mentioned  sandy  spit,  in  a  cove  which,  although  a  heavy  surf  rolls 
across  its  entrance,  affords  good  shelter  to  boats. 

The  bar  had,  in  1881,  only  12  feet  on  it  at  low  water  springs;  it  is  sit- 
uated about  1 J  miles  eastward  of  Dumford  point  and  south  of  a  long  sandy 
spit  projecting  to  the  eastward  from  the  peninsula;  after  crossing  the  bar 
the  channel  rapidly  increases  in  depth  and  expands  into  a  fine  basin  with 
a  clean  bottom,  about  2  miles  across  from  bank  to  bank,  and  7  or  8  miles 
in  length,  before  it  again  shallows.  ^ 

The  water  on  the  western  side  (that  of  the  peninsula)  shoals  very  grad- 
ually, and  at  many  points  landing  from  a  boat  would  be  difficult.  The 
surrounding  land  presented  no  objects  from  which  a  leading  mark  for  the 
bar  could  l)e  obtained;  and  it  would  not  be  safe  for  any  vessel  to  attempt 
the  entrance  without  a  pilot  or  previously  buoying  it. 

Anchorage. — It  may  be  well  for  a  vessel  proceeding  to  the  Ouro  to  keep 
on  the  line  of  soundings  marked  on  the  chart.  Deception  cliff  is  a  note- 
worthy object  and  a  good  mark  for  vessels  when  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  land. 

The  coast  from  Durnford  point  northward  presents  no  good  anchorage. 

In  anchoring  near  Durnford  point  it  will  be  advisable  not  to  approach 
the  SW.  corner  of  the  peninsula  within  1,200  yards,  as  a  shoal  with  sound- 
ings of  9  to  15  feet  extends  southwestward  of  the  point.  All  along  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  the  water  is  shoal  for  600  to  800  yards,  the 
deepening  being  very  gradual.  Breakers  are  visible  2  miles  S.  30°  E.  (S. 
11°  E.  mag.)  of  the  point. 

Good  anchoring  ground  in  6  or  7  fathoms  somewhat  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  can  be  reached  by  coming  in  on  an 
easterly  course  which  will  lead  clear  of  doubtful  spots.  This  anchorage  in 
the  prevailing  NE.  wind  has  smooth  water,  and  is  frequented  by  fishing 
schooners  from  the  Canary  islands,  which  vessels  also  anchor  in  soundings 
out  of  sight  of  land  south  of  the  Ouro. 

To  anchor  off  between  Durnford  point  and  the  spit,  bring  the  former  to 
bear  N.  64°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.)  and  Sandy  point  N.  49°  E.  (N.  68°  E. 
mag.),  and  anchor  in  about  5  fathoms  water.     The  spit  can  generally  be 
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traced  by  the  broken  water  and  also  the  edge  of  the  sunken  reef,  but  cau- 
tion is  necessary  as  a  strotig  current  runs  to  the  eastward  on  the  flood. 

At  the  bar  the  young  tide  occasionally  makes  strong  eddies.  The  full 
influence  of  the  tide  is  felt  as  far  out  as  Durnford  point;  this  should  be 
remembered  in  making  for  the  outer  anchorage  near  that  point. 

Supplies. — Water  has  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland  opposite  the  fort. 
The  garrison  depends  upon  the  Canary  islands  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
supplies.     A  few  sheep  and  gazelles  can  be  obtained  from  the  Moors. 

Heme  island  is  near  the  north  extremity  of  this  extensive  basin,  and 
lies  18  miles  NE.  of  the  bar;  it  is  surrounded  by  banks  which  dry  at  low 
water  and  which  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouro  river;  but  whether  this  is  really  a  river  or  merely  the  continuation 
of  this  singular  opening  has  not  yet  been  ascertained;  scarcely  any  stream,, 
however,  was  perceived  to  issue  from  its  mouth,  which  was  more  than  a 
mile  wide. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Ouro  river  at  noon ;  springs 
rise  8  feet.  Off*  the  entrance  the  flood  stream  sets  nearly  east,  and  the 
ebb  west,  with  sl  velocity  of  about  2  knots  an  hour.  Inside  the  bar,  the 
tidal  stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  2J  knots  an  hour.  Over  the  bar  and  the 
shoals  it  sets  with  great  velocity,  and  causes  a  high  break,  which  affords 
an  unerring  beacon  to  the  shoalest  portions.  There  appear  to  be  three  or 
four  of  these  sandy  bars  or  ridges,  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  tidal 
streams;  they  extend  nearly  to  Fisherman  point,  distant  S  mile  S.  11°  E^ 
(S.  8°  W.  mag.)  of  Durnford  point. 

Angra  de  Cintra  bay. — From  Fisherman  point  the  coast  trends  SW. 
by  S.  to  latitude  23°  6'  N.;  the  northern  13  miles  being  cliffs,  along  the 
base  of  which,  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore,  extends  a 
bank  with  5  fathoms  on  its  outer  edge  and  12  fathoms  close  to  it.  From 
the  summit  of  the  cliffs,  white  sandy  downs  with  flat  summits  extend  inland, 
one  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  southern  termination 
of  the  cliffs,  appearing  somewhat  elevated  above  the  rest,  and  having  its 
southern  extremity  peaked,  is  remarkable;  it  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
beach  in  the  bay  of  Angra  de  Cintra.  From  the  north  entrance  point  of 
this  bay  a  reef  extends  southwestward  about  3  miles,  the  point  itself  being^ 
low  and  sandy  and  almost  level  with  the  water.  The  south  entrance  point 
of  the  bay  is  in  latitude  22°  58'  N.,  and  from  it  also  a  reef  projects  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  northward.  The  break  in  the  coast  between  these 
reefs,  which  forms  the  opening  into  the  bay,  is  about  7  miles  wide;  and 
from  the  northern  reef,  the  bay  extends  about  4  miles  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion. Midway  between  the  two  reefs  at  the  entrance  there  are  only  4^ 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom ;  and  a  little  further  to  the  SE.  of  this  position 
there  is  a  detached  shoal.  The  opening  seems  otherwise  safe,  there  being 
7,  8,  and  9  fathoms  in  the  rest  of  the  space.     The  bay  is  apparently  shallow,. 
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but  abounds  with  fish^  as  does  the  whole  bank  between  the  Ouro  river  and 
this  bay.    Great  care  is  neoessary  when  entering. 

Fishery. — Fishing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Canary  islands  are  found  in 
this  vicinity ;  they  salt  and  cure  fish  for  the  supply  of  those  islands^  and 
it  is  stated  that  at  the  foot  of  the  high  down  above  mentioned  good  water 
may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sand. 

Rollers. — During  the  time  of  rollers,  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily  along 
this  part  of  the  coast^  and  in  winter  it  breaks  in  several  places  across  the 
opening  into  Angra  de  Cintra  bay. 

Cintra  hills. — About  10  miles  southeastward  of  Angra  de  Cintra  bay, 
and  a  few  miles  inland,  there  are  three  or  four  small  isolated  sandy  downs, 
named  Cintra  hills;  they  are  rather  higher  than  the  adjacent  ground^  and 
may  serve  as  a  mark  by  which  to  find  the  bay,  but  can  not  be  seen  further 
than  10  or  15  miles. 

St.  Oyprian  bay. — From  Angra  de  Cintra  bay  the  coast  trends  about 
SSW.  for  a  distance  of  21  miles;  it  is  low  near  the  shore,  but  gradually 
rises  and  becomes  a  continuous  plain  of  white  sand.  The  coast  at  a  dis- 
tance of  21  miles  from  Angra  de  Cintra  bay  trends  SW.  for  17  miles,  pre- 
senting alternately  clifis  and  sandy  beaches  as  far  as  St.  Cyprian  bay.  The 
eastern  point  of  this  bay  is  a  cliff  150  feet  high,  which  has  a  circular  form 
toward  the  sea  and  a  flat  summit  somewhat  resembling  a  fortification.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  side  also  by  a  steep  cliff,  which,  after  extending  2^ 
miles  to  the  westward,  turns  abruptly  to  the  south  west  ward,  and  forms 
cape  Barbas. 

Unsafe  anchorage. — Baron  de  Roussin,  who  named  St.  Cyprian  bay 
the  bay  of  Tribulation,  from  the  danger  to  which  his  vessels  were  exposed 
during  the  five  days  they  were  occupied  in  its  examination,  observes  that 
being  open  from  NNE.  to  west,  it  is  unsheltered  from  the  prevailing 
winds  and  the  heavy  swell  that  they  roll  in ;  and  the  anchorage,  though 
on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud  in  10  to  20  fathoms,  offers  very  little 
security.  No  vessels  should  venture  in  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity. 
The  multitude  of  fish,  however,  which  are  found  there  attracts  the  Canary 
fishermen,  who,  with  the  hope  of  being  quickly  laden,  and  the  appearance 
of  moderate  weather,  frequently  anchor  too  close  in ;  where,  if  the  wind 
suddenly  freshens,  they  are  equally  incapable  of  beating  out  of  the  bay 
with  their  crazy  vessels,  or  of  riding  out  the  gale  with  their  ill-found  ground 
tackle.  They  are,  therefore,  sure  to  drive  and  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
beach,  where  they  are  equally  sure  of  being  plundered,  stripped,  and  thrown 
into  slavery  by  the  Moors.  These  Moors  appear  to  be  mere  wanderers  of 
the  desert  and  to  have  no  fixed  habitation.  They  are  said  to  be  outcasts 
from  the  other  tribes  and  to  be  scattered  along  the  coast  from  cape  Bujador 
to  Senegal  river. 
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Anchorage. — Anchorage  has  been  found  off  cape  Barbas  in  19  fathoms^ 
fine  green  sand,  the  cape  bearing  S.  4°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.),  distant  4 
miles. 

Coast. — From  cape  Barbas  to  Galha  point,  distant  9  miles,  the  coast  is 
an  uninterrupted  cliff  of  about  80  feet  in  height;  there  is  a  depth  of  12 
fathoms  at  a  mile  offshore,  and  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  there  are  17  fath- 
oms, on  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand  and  broken  shell ;  the  coast  near  Galha 
point  is  formed  by  the  usual  sandy  plans  with  a  few  clifife ;  southward  of 
the  point  it  recedes  and  forms  a  shallow  bay  full  of  reefs,  with  an  outlying 
and  dangerous  rock  off  both  its  northern  and  southern  entrance  points. 

Pedra  de  Oalha  rock.-^The  northernmost  of  these  rocks  is  named 
Pedra  de  Galha,  and  it  lies  about  2  miles  S.  82°  W.  for  N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of 
Galha  point ;  it  is  rather  higher  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side, 
and  about  |  mile  in  circumference. 

Virginie  rock  lies  2  miles  offshore,  and  about  3  miles  S.  4°  W.  (S.  23° 
W.  mag.)  of  Pedra  de  Galha  rock,  of  which  it  is  about  three  times  the 
size.  These  rocks  are  in  some  measure  connected  by  a  chain  of  flats  which 
extend  a  mile  northward  of  Pedra  de  Galha  and  J  mile  southward  of 
Virginie  rock.  At  a  mile  westward  of  these  rocks,  18  fathoms  will  be 
found  on  muddy  sand ;  and  as  the  depth  increases  to  the  southward  the 
bottom  becomes  harder. 

Coast.— From  Virginie  rock  cape  Corveiro  bears  S.  12°  W.  (8.  31°  W. 
mag.),  distant  23  miles,  and  S.  9°  W.  (S.  28°  W.  mag.)  57  miles  further 
is  situated  the  shoulder  of  cape  Blanco.  The  intermediate  coast  is  moder- 
ately high  and  nearly  straight,  with  but  few  trifling  indentations.  As  far 
as  cape  Corveiro  it  is  one  continued  stretch  of  white  sand,  rising  in  some 
places  into  peaked  hills,  in  others  gently  sloping  to  the  sea,  with  here  and 
there  a  few  cliffs,  and  the  whole  without  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation. 

Cape  Corveiro. — At  the  south  side  of  a  sandy  beach  5  or  6  miles  long, 
at  the  head  of  a  slight  indentation  named  St.  Ann  bay,  the  irregular  sum- 
mit of  one  of  these  cliffs  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  uniform  smooth- 
ness of  the  adjoining  coast.  It  is  about  5  miles  in  length,  and  its  most 
salient  point,  though  not  very  well  defined,  is  named  cape  Corveiro,  the 
latitude  of  which  is  21°  47'  N.     A  muddy  bottom  is  found  near  the  cape. 

Shoal. — A  shoal,  upon  which  there  is  a  wreck  and  upon  which  the  sea 
breaks  heavily,  lies  in  the  entrance  of  St.  Ann  bay  about  one  mile  off  shore. 

Current. — The  strength  of  the  current  along  the  shore  is  nearly  a  knot 
an  hour,  but  further  seaward  it  is  much  less. 

Coast. — Southward  of  cape  Corveiro  the  coast  consists  of  white  and  red 
sandy  slopes,  assuming  various  shapes,  alternately  terminating  at  the  water's 
edge  in  broken  cliffs  or  in  low  sandy  beaches,  on  which  there  is  a  heavy 
surf.  In  running  along  the  coast,  at  25  miles  northward  of  cape  Blanco, 
Levrier  bay  is  seen  over  the  isthmus  which  connects  that  cape  with  the 
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mainland;  and  at  5  miles  N.  36°  W.  (N.  17°  \V.  mag.)  from  cape  Blanco 
there  is  a  high  sandy  shoulder  projecting  from  the  line  of  coast,  which  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  the  cape,  and  is  called  False  Cape  Blanco. 

Cape  Blanco.— In  latitude  20°  46'  27"  N.  and  longitude  17°  6'  40" 
\y.  is  a  perpendicular  white  cliff,  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  its  surface  is  quite  barren.  It  presents  a  sea  front  of  about  ^  mile 
long,  which  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  with  a  beach  extending  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  cliff  for  a  distance  of  200  yards,  and  which  is  so  steep  that  at 
50  yards  from  it  there  are  7  fathoms  water.  From  the  western  extreme 
of  the  cape  a  shoal  spit  projects  to  the  southwestward  about  ^  mile,  with  3 
fathoms  on  its  extremity  and  two  detached  shoals  of  3^  and  4  fathoms  ex- 
tend 600  yards  S.  4°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.)  of  the  spit 

Boundary. — Near  False  Cape  Blanco  the  Spaniards  have  erected  a  flag- 
staff to  indicate  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them  on  the 
part  of  the  coast. 

West  bay  is  formed  by  cape  Blanco  and  the  sandy  shoulder  (False  Cape 
Blanco)  5  miles  N.  36°  W.  (N.  17°  W.  mag.)  from  it.  The  shore  con- 
sists of  a  broad  beach  of  white  sand  interspersed  with  cliffs.  Through  one 
of  these  clifi&  the  sea  has  perforated  a  large  hole,  which  may  be  seen  at 
some  distance,  especially  when  approaching  from  the  westward. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  in  West  bay  (as  well  as  on  the  whole  coast 
from  cape  Corveiro)  is  clean.  Muddy  sand  is  found  throughout,  with  a 
depth  from  12  to  19  fathoms  at  about  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  large 
vessels  may  proceed  so  far  in  as  to  be  sheltered  from  a  NW.  wind. 

There  is  fair  anchorage  in  West  bay  in  5J  fathoms  water,  with  a  bluff 
about  J  mile  eastward  of  False  Cape  Blanco,  bearing  N.  8°  W.  (N.  11°  E. 
mag.) 

Levrier  bay. — The  long  promontory  of  cape  Blanco  forms  the  western 
side  of  the  extensive  bay  of  Levrier,  which  is  25  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  and  nearly  20  miles  wide  at  the  entrance.  The  anchortige  ground 
in  this  bay  is  much  restricted  by  an  extensive  bank  and  detached  shoals, 
which  extend  from  the  eastern  side. 

The  western  side  of  Levrier  bay  is  indented  by  Kepose  bay  and  a  small 
shoal  bay,  situated  7  miles  northward  of  it,  known  as  Star  bay.  The  head 
of  the  bay  is  named  Archimedes  bay. 

The  coast  on  the  eastern  of  Levrier  bay  is  low,  with  a  few  sand  hills 
upon  it.  It  is  fronted  by  a  shoal  bank,  which  to  a  depth  of  3  fathoms 
extends  generally  about  3  miles  from  the  coast  with  numerous  offlying 
dangers,  which  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  are  found  at  7  miles  from 
the  eastern  shore. 

Repose  bay. — Cansado  point,  the  south  entrance  point  of  Repose  bay, 
is  4  J  miles  N.  12°  E.  (N.  31°  E.  mag.)  of  cape  Blanco,  and  Flore  point, 
its  northern  limit,  is  4  miles  further  in  nearly  the  same  direction.     The 
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bay,  which  is  about  2  miles  deep,  has  from  5  to  2  fathoms  water  in  it,  but 
affords  very  little  shelter  from  NE.  winds,  which  blow  here  with  great 
violence  and  are  loaded  with  minute  sand,  which  is  most  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  The  ^thci  rode  very  uneasily  in  this  bay  and  parted  one  of  her 
chain  cables.  Even  with  a  light  breeze  there  is  a  troublesome  sea,  and  it 
did  not  ap])ear  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  cape  Blanco  there  was  any  con- 
venient anchorage. 

.Winds. — Repose  bay  is  sheltered  from  NW.  and  NNW.  winds,  should 
they  blow,  but  the  Canary  fishermen  who  frequent  this  anchorage  assert 
that  NNE.  and  NE.  winds  constantly  prevail,  and  that  those  winds,  and 
the  sea  therewith,  are  considerably  heavier  than  is  experienced  when  west 
of  the  cape,  and  therefore,  though  there  is  certainly  anchorage  in  Levrier 
bay  for  vessels  of  any  size,  yet  they  are  recommended  to  take  up  the  outside 
anchorage  in  West  bay,  where  the  Canary  fishermen  resort  in  preference 
to  that  found  to  the  eastward  of  the  cape.  In  March,  1886,  the  Sylvia 
experienced  in  West  bay  strong  winds  from  north  to  NE.  from  10  a.  m.  to 
midnight ;  until  10  a.  m.  it  was  from  NE.  The  wind  was  less  in  the  day, 
increasing  about  sunset.  There  is  less  swell  there,  abundance  of  fish  to  be 
taken  by  the  hook,  and  little  chance  of  losing  an  anchor;  also  should  a 
strong  westerly  breeze  set  in  they  will  still  have  the  option  of  going  inside 
for  shelter. 

Levrier  banks. — One  of  the  great  banks  which  obstruct  the  eastern  side 
of  Levrier  bay  approaches  cape  Blanco  within  1 J  miles  eastward  of  the 
cape;  it  has  only  *<ij  fathoms  on  its  edge, but  there  is  a  safe  channel  of  7  to 
16  fathoms  between  it  and  the  steep  beach  of  the  cape. 

Directions. — To  make  cape  Blanco  run  down  the  latitude  of  20°  52'  N., 
on  which  parallel  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  the  depth  of  15  fathoms 
in  the  thickest  weather.  When  in  that  depth  the  land  should  be  visible; 
the  surf  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  1 J  miles  from  the  shore.  If  the 
weather  is  very  thick,  anchor ;  but  if  the  cape  be  seen,  steer  so  as  to  pass 
it  at  a  mile  distant,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  spit,  with  3  fathoms  at  its 
extremity,  which  runs  off  to  the  south  westward.  When  the  eastern  angle 
of  the  cliff,  the  upper  part  of  which  overhangs  like  an  open  mouth,  comes 
fairly  in  sight,  haul  in  toward  the  steep  sandy  beach ;  it  may  be  given  a 
berth  of  about  400  yards,  but  be  careful  not  to  approach  it  so  near  as  7 
fathoms  water ;  the  depth  of  1 2  fathoms  is  a  prudent  distance.  Should 
the  wind  hang  northeasterly,  and  a  board  to  the  eastward  become  necessary, 
tack  in  again  as  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  room,  and  upon  no  consideration 
decrease  the  depth  of  water  in  standing  to  the  eastward  to  9  fathoms,  as 
the  next  cast  will  probably  be  2J  fathoms.  With  a  foul  wind  it  >yould  be 
prudent  to  anchor  outside  and  wait  until  the  flood  tide  has  made.  A  short 
board  then  will  carry  a  vessel  to  the  anchorage,  which,  with  a  flood  tide 
running,  should  b^  taken  as  soon  as  the  west  point  of  the  cape  is  well  shut 
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inland  the  eastern  cliff  again  shows  the  appearance  of  an  open  mouth.  The 
best  anchorage  will  be  in  10  or  12  fathoms,  about  |  mile  NE.  of  the  cape, 
but  no  mud  will  be  found  south  of  Cansado  point,  off  which  an  advanta- 
geous berth  may  be  taken  in  8  fathoms.     The  anchorage  is  an  uneasy  one. 

Working  to  windward. — To  beat  up  to  cape  Blanco  from  the  south- 
ward against  the  prevailing  NE.  winds,  Commander  Belcher  recom- 
mends standing  off  on  the  starboard  tack  during  the  flood,  and  inshore 
with  the  ebb,  because  the  ebb  stream  in  the  offing  sets  northerly,  and  when 
closing  the  land  will  be  rather  on  the  lee  bow.  Do  not,  however,  stand 
in  after  the  last  quarter  ebb,  unless  it  be  the  intention  to  drop  an  anchor, 
for  with  light  winds  a  dull  sailing  vessel  will  not  stem  the  tide  and  current. 
Whenever  cape  Blanco  can  be  brought  to  bear  S.  87°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.), 
stand  boldly  in  toward  the  land,  but  if  bound  to  the  inner  anchorage,  do 
not  attempt  to  round  the  cape  against  an  ebb  tide,  for  unless  the  breeze  be 
strong  from  the  westward,  few  vessels  could  get  beyond  the  steep  sandy 
beach.  It  is  better  under  such  circumstances  to  anchor  on  the  west  side 
of  the  cape. 

Bayadere  banks  He  off  the  pitch  of  cape  Blanco ;  they  were  not 
minutely  examined,  but  seemed  to  be  extensive,  and  though  the  least  water 
found  on  them  was  4J  fathoms,  yet  heavy  overfalls  were  plainly  seen 
during  the  ebb  tide.  The  directions  given  above  for  rounding  the  cape 
leads  well  clear  of  them  to  the  northward. 

Tides. — The  tides  about  cape  Blanco  are  irregular,  and  their  direction 
is  much  influenced  by  the  form  of  the  land.  It  is  high  water  full  and 
change  in  Levrier  bay  at  noon  ;  springs  rise  6  feet.  East  of  and  near  the 
sandy  point  of  the  cape  the  current  of  the  flood  sets  N.  by  E.,  and  the  ebb 
S.  by  W.,  with  a  velocity  of  1 J  to  If  knots  an  hour.  At  2  miles  east- 
ward, the  streams  run  north  and  south;  and  at  1 J  miles  southward  of  the 
cape,  the  flood  ran  ESE.  and  the  ebb  SW.  at  the  rate  of  2  J  knots  an  hour. 
Off  the  coast  northward  of  the  cape,  the  flood  stream  sets  south,  and  t?  e  ebb 
north ;  and  close  inshore  the  stream  is  considerably  weaker  than  at  3  miles 
distant  from  the  land. 

Oarrents.< — Along  the  western  coast  of  Arguin  during  the  fine  season 
the  current  sets  constantly  to  the  southward,  and  even  during  the  rainy 
season  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare.  In  July  1830  the  wreck  of 
the  French  frigate  La  MedusCy  drifted  90  miles  in  thirteen  days,  and  was 
found  at  45  miles  from  the  shore,  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  she  was  lost. 

Caution. — The  depths  in  Levrier  bay  have  considerably  changed, 
especially  near  cai>e  St.  Ann.  Caution  must  be  used  in  navigating  this 
bay,  and  great  attention  should  be  paid  tothii  use  of  the  lead. 

Coast. — Cape  St.  Ann,  lying  ESE.  J  E.  of  cape  Blanco,  distant  22  miles, 
is  a  low  plateau  about  25  feet  high.     The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  marshy. 
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From  Cape  St.  Ann  the  coast  extends  about  10  miles  to  the  southward 
and  eastward,  and  at  that  distance  forms  cape  Arguin,  which  is  the  dividing 
point  between  Levrier  bay  and  Arguin  bay,  in  which  is  Arguin  island. 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  low. 

Arguin  Island,  formerly  an  important  Portuguese  and  Dutch  trading 
post,  is  now  abandoned ;  it  is  the  easternmost  and  largest  of  a  group  of 
islands  occupying  the  middle  of  the  bay  east  of  cape  Arguin,  and  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  bank  of  sand.  One  of  the  tanks  of  the  island  has 
been  cleared  of  sand  and  can  supply  water  for  about  100  men.  A  French 
compacy  for  curing  fish,  etc.,  built  a  large  storehouse  on  the  island,  but 
it  has  been  abandoned. 

Least  depth. — A  channel  leads  to  the  anchorage  off  the  island  of  Arguin, 
with  14  feet  at  low  water  in  it.  Three  beacons  have  been  plaood  as  fol- 
lows: One  at  Saline  point,  the  second  at  cape  Arguin,  and  the  third  at 
the  south  point  of  Arguin  island.  Three  buoys  are  abo  moored  between 
Saline  point  and  cape  Arguin,  and  five  other  buoys  in  the  channel  south- 
ward of  Arguin  island.  In  February,  1890,  the  beacons  and  two  of  the 
buoys  were  gone. 

The  anchorage  is  in  23  feet  of  water,  sand  and  mud  bottom,  at  |  to  one 
mile  eastward  of  the  fort.     The  tide  runs  from  2i  to  3 J  knots  at  springs. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  ESE.  to  NE.  between  September  and 
April,  during  which  period  various  kinds  of  fish  are  abundant.  •    , 

Sonndings. — The  depths  vary  trom  2J  fathoms  to  6  fathoms  at  from 
3  to  4  miles  in  the  offing  between  Arguin  island  and  Titler  island. 

Argnin  bank. — ^The  bank  of  Arguin  may  be  described  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  broad  shoal  which  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  Levrier  bay, 
and  to  extend  from  thence  to  the  south  of  cape  Mirik,  a  distance  of  about 
90  miles,  its  extreme  breadth  being  about  40  miles,  and  its  western  elbow 
lying  in  longitude  17°  10'  W.  The  bottom  on  this  bank  is  apparently  a 
flat  and  very  hard  sand,  but  generally  covered  with  broken  shells. 

No  vessel  can  approach  Arguin  bank  to  a  less  depth  than  7  fathoms 
without  risk,  as  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of  this  there  is 
•  shoal  water.  The  general  direction  of  the  edge  of  the  bank  to  the  north- 
ward of  latitude  20°  N.  is  S.  by  W.,  and  to  the  southward  of  that  pajrallel 
about  SE.  by  S.  to  cape  Mirik.  No  part  of  the  edge  of  the  bank  has  been 
seen  dry,  but  close  to  the  breakers,  which  occur  in  many  places,  there  are 
but  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  shoals  between  them  do  not  appear  to  carry 
more  than  10  feet. 

Soundings. — In  approaching  from  seaward,  when  to  the  northward  of 

20°  N.,  the  soundings  gradually  decrease  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  from 

about  30  miles  to  the  westward,  where  40  fathoms  will  be  found.     To  the 

southward  of  this  parallel  the  bottom  becomes  more  uneven,  and  from  the 

spot  where  La  Medme  was  wrecked,  in  19°  53'  42"  N.  and  17°  V  W.,  a 
1848-4 
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still  great  irregularity  takes  place  in  the  depth.  The  nature  of  the  bottom 
westward  of  the  bank  of  Arguin  observes  a  remarkable  law,  which  will  be 
of  some  service  to  navigators  who  are  obliged  to  approach  it.  From  the 
7-fathom  edge  of  the  bank,  out  to  the  depth  of  25  fathoms,  and  thus  in- 
cluding a  belt  of  more  than  15  miles  in  breadth,  the  lead  invariably  brings 
up  a  mixture  of  sand  and  broken  shell,  and  in  proportion  to  the  proximity 
of  the  bank  shell  prevail;  beyond  the  depth  of  25  fathoms  and  as  far  as 
that  of  50  fathoms  the  bottom  is  entirely  of  white  sand.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  the  soundings  and  by  a  rough  observation  for  latitude  a  ves- 
sel may  always  know  her  distance  from  Arguin  bank.  For  example, 
should  a  vessel  in  latitude  20^  2W  N.  find  23  fathoms  with  sand  and  broken  . 
shell,  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  dangerous  edge  of  the  bank  is  not 
more  than  22  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  likewise  that  cape  Blanco  bears 
about  N.  40°  E.  (N.  59°  E.  mag.)  distant  36  miles. 

Oaution. — To  the  northward  of  20°  20'  N.  this  law  is  uniform,  but  to 
the  southward  of  that  parallel  it  is  subject  to  some  exceptions,  and  the  best 
advice  to  give  the  seaman  is  to  keep  the  lead  going,  and  not  to  shoal  the  water 
to  less  than  25  fathoms;  as  the  bank  south  of  latitude  20°  N.  takes  a  direction 
of  8E.  by  S.,  it  becomes  no  longer  dangerous  if  a  vessel  is  kept  on  a  wind 
in  20  to  25  fathoms,  and  sounds  frequently.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
mariner  is  recommended  to  pay  strict  attention  to  frequent  sounding,  as  it 
is  indispensable  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  extensive  an3  dangerous 
bank. 

Commander  Belcher  seems  to  have  some  doubt  of  the  strict  uniformity 
of  the  remarkable  and  apparently  useful  law  above  (juoted  from  M.  de 
Roussin's  work,  but  observes  that,  "  Whether  this  remarkable  distinction 
in  the  quality  of  the  soundings  be  correct  or  not,  the  depths  will  be  sure 
guides,  and  unless  actually  bound  to  cape  Blanco  no  vessel  has  any  busi- 
ness within  15  fathoms  by  day  and  25  by  night,  especially  to  the  south- 
ward of  20°  N.  Vessels  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bank  should  frequently 
feel  for  the  bottom  with  40  or  50  fathoms  of  line." 

The  yEtna,  standing  in  towards  the  bank  near  the  place  where  La 
Meduse  was  wrecked,  suddenly  shoaled  to  7  fathoms ;  and  in  standing  off 
found  the  depth  decrease  to  5  fathoms,  which  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  it  deepened  to  16,  and  as  suddenly  no  bottom  was  found  with 
100  fathoms.  The  current  and  tide  probably  set  strongly  on  the  bank,  as 
subsequent  experience  proved  they  did,  so  that  the  vessel  scarcely  stemmed 
them,  and  thus  accounted  for  the  long  detention  in  5  fathoms. 

Cape  Mirik. — At  89  miles  SSE.  of  cape  Blanco,  is  cape  Mirik;  it  is  a 
very  low  sandy  point  near  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  bank  of 
Arguin.  The  intermediate  coast,  between  the  low  sandy  point  forming  the 
eastern  limit  of  Arguin  bay  and  cape  Mirik,  has  only  been  partially  exam- 
ined; it  is  everywhere  fronted  by  shoals  and  sand  banks,  which  render  all 
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approach  difficult.  At  about  20  miles  north  of  cape  Mirik  there  is  a  gropp 
of  islands  near  the  shore,  the  most  important  of  which  is  known  as  Tider 
island,  lying  3  miles  from  the  mainland,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  sand  spits 
extending  from  the  north  end;  these  uncover  at  low.  water. 

St.  John  island  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  of  which  cape  Mirik  forms 
the  western  extremity. 

Tanit  bay. — From  cape  Mirik  the  coast  trends  to  SE.  27  miles,  where 
it  forms  an  angle,  called  Tanit  bay;  this  bay  is  fronted  by  a  bank  which 
extends  out  10  miles  and  appears  to  obstruct  it.  The  depth  on  this  bank 
varies  between  16  and  20  feet;  the  bottom  is  composed  chiefly  of  broken 
shell.  Tanit  bay  affords  no  shelter.  The  intervening  coast  is  low,  and 
comprised  of  a  chain  of  uniform  sand  downs,  interspersed  with  small 
clumps  of  bushes.  A  few  huts  are  seen  in  some  places  near  to  the  beach^ 
and  in  the  dry  season  the  wandering  Moors  assemble  here  to  catch  and 
dry  fish.  Two  large  sheets  of  water  were  observed  between  the  high 
downs,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  are  fresh  or  salt.' 

Angel  hillocks. — From  Tanit  bay  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  is 
S.  by  £.  for  a  distance  of  36  miles,  some  flat  sand  hills  are  seen  which  are 
rather  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  have  been  named  Angel 
hillocks.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups ;  the  northernqiost,  which 
are  smaller  than  the  others,  are  studded  with  tufts  of  brushwood,  while 
the  eight  or  nine  hummocks  of  the  other  group  are  nearly  bare.  South- 
ward of  Angel  hillocks  the  shore  gradually  becomes  lower  till  it  sinks 
into  a  uniform  line  of  sand  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  here 
and  there  a  bush. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  a  three-masted  vessel,  lost  near  Angel  hillocks, 
is  visible  from  seaward  for  a  distance  of  more  than  8  miles,  and  it  will 
probably  continue  for  some  years  to  form  a  distinguishing  mark  for  vessels 
navigating  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Caution. — No  part  of  this  coast  from  cape  Mirik  should  be  approached 
to  a  less  depth  than  8  fathoms ;  by  attending  to  which  rule  all  dangei*s 
will  be  avoided,  and  amongst  others  the  Angel  bank,  a  shoal  flat  which 
extends  7  miles  from  the  beach,  abreast  of  Angel  hillocks.  This  flat 
affords,  however,  a  convenient  anchorage  for  small  vessels. 

Landmark. — At  12  miles  southward  of  Angel  hillocks,  and  a  little 
within  and  higher  than  the  beach,  there  is  a  stunted  palm,  the  only  one 
seen  in  the  long  interval  of  coast  between  cape  Bojador  and  Senegal 
river. 

Portendick. — About  2  miles  southward  of  the  above  palm  tree  is  the 
site  of  Portendick.  The  coast  is  a  continuous  line  of  sand,  with  a  few 
hillocks  and  some  scattered  bushes,  but  all  so  low  that  nothing  can  be 
seen  even  in  the  clearest  weather  at  a  greater  distance  than  9  miles.  No 
vestige  remains  of  the  former  settlement,  and  the  hute,  which  were  hastily 
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constructed  by  the  Moors,  consisted  of  loose  bujshes  only,  -and  were  not 
more  than  4  feet  high;  they  answer,  however,  the  temporary  purposes 
of  the  traders,  who  bring  down  gum,  or  of  the  fishermen,  who  find  here  an 
abundant  harvest. 

Roadstead. — The  roadstead  is  west  of  a  small  projection  of  the  beach, 
and  between  two  banks  of  sand  and  shell,  one  mile  apart,  both  lying  in  a 
NW.  and  SE.  direction,  with  from  If  to  2f  fathoms  water  on  them. 
The  northernmost  or  inner  bank  is  2  miles  long,  its  south  extreme  bear- 
ing S.  26°  W.  (S.  45°  W.  mag.),  distant  600  yards  from  the  point  near 
the  landing  place,  where  the  Moors  generally  erect  their  huts,  and  there 
is  a  knoll  of  10  feet,  200  yards  S.  82°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  the  same  ' 
point,  with  3J  fathoms  inside  it.  The  northern  extreme  of  this  bank  is 
reported  to  be  considerably  farther  to  the  northward  than  is  shown  on  the 
charts.  About  IJ  miles  S.  60°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  the  landing  place 
on  the  projecting  point  of  beach  lies  the  north  extreme  of  the  outer  bank, 
which  extends  from  thence  SE.  for  about  2  miles.  The  depths  in  the 
roadstead  are  from  3|  to  4 J  fathoms  on  sand  and  vshell,  and  vessels  may 
anchor  where  most  convenient,  according  to  circumstances ;  vessels  taking 
in  cargo  can  anchor  in  4  fathoms  at  about  J  mile  southward  of  the  huts 
and  400  yards  southward  of  the  northern  bank. 

Directioiis. — Vessels  bound  to  Portendick  should  sight  the  Angel 
hillocks,  and  follow  along  the  coast,  keeping  in  not  lens  than  6  fathoms, 
and  anchor  SW.  of  the  north  bank,  on  the  parallel  of  the  point  in  4 J  to  5 
fathoms.  The  landing  is  on  the  shore  of  the  little  bay  formed  by  the 
point,  and  should  be  approached  round  the  south  side  of  the  north  bank. 
Commander  F.  W.  Richards  remarks:  "A  vessel  wishing  to  make  Por- 
tendick, should  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  if  not  sure  of  her  latitude.  The 
palm  tree,  which  is  old,  should  be  made  out  before  the  bank  is  neared  too 
closely.  There  is  a  knoll  rather  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  coast  in  the 
center  of  the  little  bay,  where  the  anchorage  is,  w^hich  might  catch  the  eye 
when  approaching;  steering  for  this  knoll,  bearing  S.  81°  E.  (S.  62°  E. 
mag.),  we  did  not  find  less  than  4J  fathoms  to  within  300  yards  of  the 
shore.  The  coast  is  so  low  about  Portendick  that  it  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished in  7  fathoms." 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  4J  to  5  fathoms  4  miles  from  the  beach, 
the  Angel  hillocks  bearing  N.  34°  E.  (X.  53°  E.  mag.). 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  off  Portendick  at  lOh. 
Springs  rise  6  feet.     The  general  current  sets  to  south,  but  it  is  not  strong. 

Caution. — Vessels  detained  at  the  anchorage  of  Portendick  or  on  any 
other  part  of  this  coast  should  lie  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms  depth,  on 
account  of  the  violent  rollers  which  occasionally  set  in.  Sometimes  the  sea 
breaks  in  4}  and  even  9  fathoms  depth;  this  frequently  occurs  at  the 
anchorage  of  Guet  N'dar,  near  to  the  bar  of  the  Senegal,  and  has  caused 
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the  loss  of  vessels  anchored  in  shallow  water  which  could  not  gain  an  offing. 
Whep  these  rollers  are  expected,  vessels  auchored  in  shallow  water  should 
get  offshore,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  kedging. 

Ooast. — From  Portendick  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  is  8.  by  W., 
for  about  100  miles  to  the  northernmost  of  the  Marigots,  or  little  channels, 
which  carry  off  the  overflowings  of  Senegal  river  in  the  rainy  season;  this 
channel  is  named  the  Mosquito  Marigot.  The  whole  of  the  coast  between  , 
Portendick  and  Mosquito  Marigot  is  low,  nearly  level,  and  interspersed 
-with  small  bushes.  Two  patches,  however,  may  be  perceived  of  red  sand 
partly  covered  with  brushwood,  but  they  are  only  discernible  when  within 
2  miles  of  the  beach;  one  is  in  latitude  17°  25'  N.,  the  other  in  IG'^  55'  N. 
From  the  masthead  some  sheets  of  water  were  observed  at  the  foot  of  these 
elevated  patches,  and  at  6  miles  southward  of  them  the  interior  appears  to 
be  partially  clothed  with  brushwood,  but  the  coast  remains  uniformly 
barren. 

Green  mud  commences  between  2  and  3  miles  from  the  coast,  16  miles 
north  of  St.  Louis.  This  character  of  the  bottom  is  due  to  the  deposits 
from  the  river  when  the  bar  was  north  of  its  present  position,  and  is  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  only  15  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
parallel  of  16°  N.  Abreast  of  St.  Louis  green  mud  is  found  as  far  as  14 
or  15  miles  offshore,  but  it  generally  lies  inside  of  8  or  10  miles. 

Whenever  the  soundings  show  a  bottom  of  pure  green  mud,  it  indicates 
a  position  near  the  parallel  of  St.  Louis;  on  the  edges  of  this  mud  flat  there 
are  spots  of  green  mud  mixed  with  sand  and  broken  shell,  sometimes  with 
gravel,  but  most  often  the  bottom  is  of  brown  muddy  sand.  The  mqji 
generally  becomes  pure  as  the  coast  is  approached;  it  is  more  compact  and 
less  mixed  with  other  substances  in  the  north  than  it  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  bank.  Within  5 J  fathoms  depth,  abreast  of  St.  Louis  and  near 
the  shore,  the  bottom  becomes  fine  sand,  sand  and  shell,  sand  and  gravel, 
covered  with  green  mud ;  on  the  parallel  of  Guet  N'dar  and  to  the  south- 
ward there  are  several  rocky  patches  which  should  be  carefully  avoided  when 
taken  an  anchorage.  The  holding  ground  is  much  better  on  the  mud 
bottom  than  it  is  nearer  the  coast,  where  there  is  more  or  less  sand. 

Mosquito  Marigot. — Mosquito  Marigot  is  about  36  miles  northward  of 
St.  Louis.  When  the  rains  have  swollen  Senegal  river,  the  bank  at  the 
entrance  of  this  Marigot  is  covered  and  may  be  crossed  by  boats,  but 
always  through  a  heavy  surf. 

Senegal  river. — To  the  southward  of  Mosquito  Marigot  the  basin  of 
the  Senegal  is  only  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  sand, 
which  gradually  decreases  in  height  towards  its  southern  extremity,  and  is 
named  C6te  de  Barbaric.  Within  this  tongue  of  sand  the  divided  stream 
of  the  Senegal  forms  a  number  of  small  islands,  on  which  a  covering  of 
bushes  gives  the  country  some  appearance  oif  fertility. 
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'     Small  steamers,  during  the  rains^  can  ascend  the  Senegal  river  as  far  as 
Medine^  or  the  first  cataract. 

Senegal  islainds. — The  names  of  these  islands  are  Bequio,  Grazelles^ 
Bifeche,  Griel,  and  Thiong,  which  last  is  connected  with  the  island  on  which 
the  town  of  St.  Louis  is  built.  Griel  island,  or,  as  it  is  locally  termed,  le 
Bois  de  Griel,  contains  some  trees,  the  verdure  of  which  offers  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  600  miles  of  desert  northward  of  them.  On  either  side  of 
this  green  tuft  the  stream  of  the  river  may  be  seen  from  the  masthead  over 
the  sandy  ridge;  and  it  is  the  surest  mark  for  indicating  the  landing  place 
to  the  northward  of  the  bar.  Along  this  part  of  the  coast  vessels  may  run 
at  the  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  beach,  in  from  1 2  to  8  fathoms,  over  a 
clear  bottom  ofcompact  green  mud. 

St.  Louis. — Southward  of  lie  de  Thiong  will  be  seen  the  French  estab- 
lishment of  St.  Louis  with  its  white  buildings.  There  is  a  dock  yard  at 
the  north  end  of  the  isle  of  St.  Louis.  The  narrow  island  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  little  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  connected  to  lie  de 
Sor  by  a  bridge  of  boats  660  yards  long;  the  principal  passage  is  on  its 
eastern  side,  and  the  western  channel  is  so  narrow  and  its  western  bank  so 
low  that  from  the  offing  the  town  appears  to  stand  on  the  seashore. 

A  railway  connects  St.  Louis  with  Dakar,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 
There  is  also  telegraphic  communication  with  Tenerife  and  Bathurst,  w\k 
Gor6e. 

Population. — The  population  of  St.  Louis  in  1872  was  15,650. 

Supplies. — At  St.  Louis  water,  wood,  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  may  be 
procured  of  fair  quality  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Coal. — There  are  about  10,000  tons  in  stock  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
but  no  coal  is  imported  between  June  and  November. 

Climate.— The  temperature  ranges  between  52°  (about  the  mean  mini- 
mum in  January)  to  a  maximum  of  95°  in  the  summer  months. 

During  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds  in  the  dry  season  a  difference  of 
36°  is  often  experienced  between  the  night  and  day  temperatures. 

In  the  dry  season  the  river  subsides  greatly  and  the  climate  is  very  un- 
healthy. 

Light. — There  is  a  small  fixed  light  shown  from  the  government  house 
on  lie  de  St.  Louis,  visible  6  miles.  From  a  signal  staff  at  the  same  place 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  signalled. 

Ouet  N'dar. — To  the  westward  of  St.  Louis  stands  the  village  of  Guet 
N'dar,  defended  by  a  battery.  A  canoe  is  immediately  launched  from  the 
village  on  the  approach  of  a  vessel. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  off  the  bar  of  Senegal  river  should  be 
takqn,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  in  9  or  11  fathoms,  or  in  other 
w^ords,  at  2  or  5  miles  from  the  bar.  At  all  seasons  a  long  swell  prevails 
at  this  anchorage.     Vessels  also   anchor  abreast  Guet  N'dar  in  9  to  10 
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fathoms,  mud,  about  2  miles  from  the  shore,  with  the  government  house 
at  St.  Louis  bearing  about  S.  65''  E.*(S.  45°  E.  mag.). 

Good  anchorage  will  be  found  outside  the  bar  with  St.  Louis  lighthouse 
bearing  N.  22°  E.  (N.  42°  E.  mag.);  the  pilot's  semaphore  N.  45°  E.  (N. 
65°  E.  mag.),  and  the  village  of  Mouit  S.  54°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.). 

Approaching  from  northward. — The  mouth  of  Senegal  river  is  not 
easily  recognized  when  coming  from  the  northward ;  the  heavy  surf  which 
prevails  upon  the  whole  coast,  and  which  breaks  along  C6te  de  Barbaric, 
prevents  the  surf  on  the  bar  from  being  distinguished,  and  vessels  might 
pass  without  seeing  it  if  they  should  keep  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shore.  But  from  abreast  of  Guet  N'dar  they  rtiay  safely  run  along  it  at 
the  offing  of  a  mile,  and  at  that  distance  everything  will  be  distinct.  The 
cocoanut  trees  and  square  guardhouse  on  lie  de  Babagu6  will  be  seen  in 
passing.  As  the  wind  generally  hangs  to  the  northward,  it  is  advisable  to 
take  a  berth  well  northward  of  the  bar  for  the  greater  facility  of  commu- 
nication with  the  shore. 

The  sand  hills  north  of  St.  Louis  are  rather  higher  than  those  to  the 
southward,  and  at  about  8J  miles  north  of  St.  Louis  there  is  a  village 
easily  recognized  by  two  or  three  large  warehouses  with  red  roofs. 

Approaching  from  the  southward. — In  running  for  the  Senegal  from 
the  southward,  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  more  easily  perceived  than  from 
the  northward,  as  it  opens  in  that  direction.  At  the  distance  of  35  miles 
south  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  parallel  of  15°  26'  N.,  there  is  a  large  red 
sandy  elevation  (Tiakhmat)  visible  about  15  miles,  which  to  vessels  ignorant 
of  their  latitude  may  serve  to  indicate  their  distance  to  the  southward  of 
the  bar;  when  near  the  shore  three  palm  trees  may  be  seen  near  this 
sand  hill. 

Gandiolle  telegraph  station  (March6  de  Gandiolle),  8J  miles  south  of 
St.  Louis,  is*  also  rendered  conspicious  by  a  house  with  red  roof  and  white 
gables. 

At  about  12  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  are  the  five  sand  hills  of  Mousse- 
guiob  (Dunes  de  Mousseguiob),  which  are  from  16  to  30  feet  high,  and  on 
one  of  which  there  is  a  flagstaff. 

Bar. — The  position  of  the  Senegal  bar  is  not  stationary ;  the  right  bank 
of  the  Senegal  below  St.  Louis  is  so  low  as  to  cover  with  very  high  tides, 
which  sometimes  act  so  violently  as  to  open  new  channels. 

In  November,  1881,  the  bar  of  Senegal  river  was  reported  to  have  shifted 
2  miles  to  the  southward,  the  entrance  to  the  river  being  then  situated  in 
latitude  15°  51'  N. 

In  December,  1882,  the  depth  on  the  bar  was  9^  feet  at  spring  tides,  and 
a  vessel  drawing  6  feet  bumped  heavily  when  crossing  it. 

In  1884  vessels  of  8  feet  draft  croj^sed  the  bar. 
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Biver. — The  river  is  lowest  in  June  and  highest  in  September,  the  dif- 
ference of  level  (at  St.  Louis)  being  4  feet;  from  July  to  November  steamers 
can  ascend  Senegal  river  to  Medine,  a  distance  of  495  miles,  and  at  all 
seasons  vessels  drawing  10  feet  can  proceed  to  Mafou,  a  distance  of  176 
miles  from  the  bar. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  as  far  as  Podor  (141  miles  above  St.  Louis) 
is  always  easy,  and  beyond  that  station,  although  more  difficult,  it  presents 
no  serious  obstacles  except  at  Kippes  passage,  2  ftiiles  below  Medine,  where 
the  current  at  times  forms  a  rapid. 

Directions. — In  the  rainy  season,  and  even  up  to  March,  the  great 
volume  of  water  which  is  poured  out  of  the  river  frequently  renders  the  bar 
impracticable  even  to  decked  boats.  The  waves  of  surf  produced  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  stream  meeting  the  ocean  swell  are  so  prodigious  and 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  quiet  interval ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  on  these  occasions  for  the  sea  to  break  in  7  fathoms 
at  a  mile  outside  the  bar.  From  April  to  the  end  of  September  the  bar  is 
almost  always  passable  by  decked  boats  and  sometimes  by  open  boats,  but 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  l>e  managed  by  natives. 

Vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  can  not  cross  the  bar,  and  none  should 
be  employed  in  trading  with  this  place  which  are  too  large  to  enter  the 
port,  as  the  employment  of  lighters  is  expensive  and  tedious  ;  a  steamer  to 
trade  with  advantage  should  not  draw  more  than  8J  feet.  Once  fairly  in 
the  river,  from  7  to  5  fathoms  will  be  found,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  tide,  a  pilot  will  speedily  beat  a  sailing  vessel  up  to  St.  Louis. 

Signals. — The  services  of  a  steam  tug  can  now  be  secured  in  crossing 
the  bar;  the  signals  shown  from  the  pilots  station  are  as  follows : 

Yellow  flag Bar  is  practicable. 

Blue  flag . Bar  is  impracticable. 

Yellow  and  blue  flag Pilots  are  on  the  bar  and 

vessel  can  approach. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Guet  NMar  and  Senegal 
bar  at  8h.  42m.,  and  at  St.  Louis  at  lOh.  Springs  at  each  place  riseGJ 
feet. 

From  February  until  May  the  tidal  stream  is  felt  as  far  as  Djould^-diab6, 
228  miles  from  St.  Louis,  the  ebb  .stream  being  more  rapid  and  continuing 
longer  than  the  flood. 

During  the  period  of  floods,  the  downward  current  attains  a  velocity  of 
about  2  knots  an  hour  at  Podor  and  4  knots  an  hour  at  Medine. 

Currents. — The  general  and  almost  constant  direction  of  the  current  is 
along  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 
Abreast  of  this  river  and  for  a  space  of  several  miles  to  seaward  the  powerful 
tides,  both  in  and  out,  affect  the  general  uniformity  of  the  southerly  current, 
and  are  often  so  strong  as  to  bring  vessels,  anchored  in  the  outer  road,  with 
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their  broadsides  to  the  \i  ind  in  the  strongest  breezes.  These  out  tides 
have  no  very  regular  set;  the  flood  stream,  however,  generally  runs  NE., 
and  the  ebb  SW. 

Winds. — The  winds  are  not  dangerous  to  vessels  navigating  along  this 
coast,  nor  to  those  at  anchor  ofl"  St.  Louis.  The  prevailing  wind,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  from  ENE.  to  NN  W.  Tornadoes  occur  in 
the  winter  season,  but  blow  offshore  from  the  east  or  ESE.  The  SW.  winds^ 
which  follow  them,  are  never  strong,  and  the  anchorage  is  easily  regained  in 
case  of  having  been  driven  off  by  the  tornadoes.  There  are  occasionally 
strong  westerly  winds  from  June  to  September,  which  are  the  only  ones  to 
be  feared,  but  they  are  of  short  duration.  The  following  appears  to  be  the 
general  character  of  the  winds:  In  November,  ENE.  winds  commence  to 
blow  in  the  morning,  and  are  replaced,  almost  without  intermission,  by 
those  from  NN W.;  they  gradually  increase  each  day  in  force  and  duration 
until  January,  when  they  blow  all  day.  At  the  end  of  January  they  lose 
their  force,  and  by  March  they  cease  entirely,  while  the  wind  from  the 
offing  becomes  gradually  stronger  and,  in  turn,  continues  to  blow  during 
the  whole  day,  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  May.  This  latter 
wind  gives  way  to  that  from  WNW.,  west,  and  sometimes  even  SW.  which 
blows  chiefly  in  the  afternoon  during  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
returns  to  NM  W.  in  October.  The  heaviest  rain  falls  between  the  middle 
of  June  and  the  end  of  September,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  squalls 
of  wind.     Sea  breezes  are  regularly  experienced  during  the  dry  season. 

Ooast. — The  western  point  of  cape  Verde  bears  from  the  bar  of  the 
Senegal  river  S.  89°  W.  (S.  59°  W.  mag.),  distant  87  miles,  and  the  inter- 
vening curve  is  about  11  miles  in  depth. 

For  about  10  miles  southward  of  Senegal  river  the  coast  is  as  low  as  that 
to  the  northward;  and  though  it  then  becomes  rather  higher,  it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  a  chain  of  white  sand  hills,  with 
scattered  brushwood  and  here  and  thereafew  dwarf  trees,  until  the  monotony 
of  appearance  is  broken  by  the  four  red  sand  hills  locally  known  as  Tund 
or  M^l^ye.     The  anchorage  off  these  sand  hills  is  named  Kelere  roads. 

Little  paps. — To  the  southward  of  these  sand  hills  the  coast  does  not 
present  anything  remarkable  as  far  as  the  Little  paps,  the  northernmost  of 
which  is  in  latitude  14°  56'  N.;  they,  are  the  two  highest  sand  hills  to  be 
seen  between  Senegal  river  and  the  paps  of  cape  Verde.  They  rise  from 
the  beach,  and  are  easily  known  by  a  slight  undulation  on  their  summit, 
and  by  three  or  four  small  hills  to  the  southward;  they  are  of  dark  color, 
and  visible  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  miles. 

There  are  several  villages  along  the  coast  between  Senegal  river  and 
cape  Verde,  the  principal  of  which  are  Kelere,  Mboro,  and  Cayar;  at 
Mboro  the  vegetation,  being  unusally  thick,  is  conspicuous.  Landing  can 
generally  be  easily  effected  at  Cayar. 
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Soundings. — From  Senegal  river  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  15°  20'  N., 
at  2  or  3  miles  from  the  coast,  the  bottom  is  of  mud,  in  11  to  27  fathoms; 
and  from  thenoe  to  the  southward  the  depth  rapidly  increases, as  at  6  miles 
west  of  the  Little  paps  there  are  from  57  to  62  fathoms.  The  same  bot- 
tom continues,  and  is  so  soft  that  the  lead  sinks  in  it,  offering  good  anchor- 
age to  any  vessel  obliged  to  come  to  in  consequence  of  calms. 

Yof  bay. — The  indentation  of  the  coast  between  Cayar  and  Almadi 
point  is  named  Yof  bay ;  Yof  is  also  the  name  of  a  rocky  islet  which  is 
connected  with  the  beach  by  a  submerged  reef  and  of  a  village  on  the 
peninsula  of  cape  Verde.  The  coast  rises  gradually  from  the  Little  paps 
as  far  as  the  Great  paps,  which  crown  the  peninsula.  The  bay  of  Yof  is 
dangerous  for  sailing  vessels  to  get  into  without  a  breeze,  and  particularly 
when  the  rollers  are  setting  in ;  the  depth  of  water  is  very  great,  and  the 
current  sets  into  the  bay  and  toward  the  beach.  This  current  has  caused 
the  loss  of  many  vessels  bound  from  the  Senegal  to  Gror^,  which  have  not 
been  kepfc  far  enough  to  the  westward  to  allow  for  the  set  of  the  current. 

Cape  Verde  paps.— Little  paps  bear  about  N.  59°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.) 
from  the  paps  of  cape  Verde  distant  27  miles.  In  fine  clear  weather  both 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Cape  Verde  paps  are  visible  20  or  25 
miles.  At  that  distance  east  of  the  cape  the  coast  begins  to  rise  and  to 
show  more  wood,  the  country  about  cape  Verde  being  covered  with  trees, 
amongst  which  there  are  several  of  considerable  height.  The  bank  of 
soundings  here  is  steep,  and  all  this  coast  may  be  approached  to  a  very 
short  distance. 

Gape  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa,  is  the  extremity  of  a 
peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  Gorde  bay,  and  is  moderately  high  land, 
rising  gradually  to  the  two  paps,  the  southwestern  face  of  which  is  nearly 
perpindicular,  and  is  usually  mistaken  for  cape  Verde  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  cape  itself  terminates  in  low  land  on  which  are  some  detached 
hillocks,  and  which  might  be  taken  for  islets  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

Semaphore. — A  semaphore  station  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Dakar,  and  with  which  vessels  may  communicate,  has  been  established  on 
the  western  mound. 

Light. — A  lighthouse  stands  on  the  western  mound  of  cape  Verde ;  it 
is  a  white  conical  building,  66  feet  high,  and  exhibits  from  an  elevation  of 
371  feet  above  the  sea  a  white  light,  which  revolves  every  half  minute; 
and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  27  miles. 

Almadi  ledge. — From  Almadi  point  a  reef  of  black  rocks  named 
Almadi  ledge,  extends  a  mile,  and  is  mostly  awash,  but  in  two  or  three 
places  some  of  the  rocks  rise  8  or  10  feet  above  the  sea.  The  western- 
most of  them  has  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  stands  in  latitude  14°  44' 30"  N. 
At  3  miles  north  of  this  rock  there  are  71  fothoms,  mud  and  sand ;  at  a 
mile  west  of  it  there  are  31  fathoms,  shell ;  and  though  there  is  less  water 
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south  of  it,  vessels  may  everywhere  approach  the  ledge  within  a  mile, 
making  allowance  for  a  probable  inset  of  the  current.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  one  or  two  openings  through  the  ledge. 

Onrrents. — The  prevailing  currents  between  the  Senegal  river  and  cape 
Verde  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast  to  the  southward  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  already  mentioned,  but  near  the  shore  at  cape  Verde  the  tidal 
streams  are  very  appreciable,  the  flood  dividing  into  two  branches,  one 
setting  to  the  northward,  the  other  setting  toward  Almadi  point;  the  flood 
stream  occasions  strong  and  irregular  currents  in  Yof  bay.  The  ebb 
stream  sets  off  shore. 

Light. — The  lighthouse  on  Almadi  point  is  a  square  tower  39  feet  high, 
rising  from  the  center  of  the  keeper's  dwelling,  and  painted  white.  It 
exhibits  a  fixed  red  light,  elevated  85  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The  lighthouse  is  built  on  the 
western  side  of  the  point;  from  it  Cape  Verde  lighthouse  is  distant  2  miles, 
and  the  extremity  of  Almadi  ledge  to  the  westward  is  distant  one  mile. 

Cape  Manuel  (Boniul).— From  Almadi  ledge,  cape  Manuel  bears  about 
S.  51°  E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.),  distant  8  miles.  The  intervening  shore  is 
high,  covered  with  trees,  and  generally  terminates  at  the  seaside  in  basaltic 
cliffs  or  rocks.  In  a  few  places  the  cliffs  descend  into'  small  bays,  with 
beaches  of  white  sand.  The  cape  is  high,,  covered  with  thick  brushwood, 
and  steep-to  on  its  south  side,  but  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  north- 
westward of  its  south  extreme,  and  close  to  the  beach,  there  is  a  small  rock 
above  water. 

Light. — The  white  square  tower  on  cape  Manuel,  the  SE.  extreme  of 
cape  Verde,  is  39  feet  high,  and  exhibits  from  an  elevation  of  171  feet 
above  the  sea  a  fixed  red  light,  which  in  clear  weather  should  be  seen  from  a 
distance  of  8  miles.     The  lighthouse  is  built  on  the  cliff. 

Note. — ^The  red  lights  exhibited  on  Almadi  point  and  cape  Manuel, 
were  reported  in  December,  1886,  as  very  indistinct,  and  appearing  almost 
white  in  color. 

Uadeleine  islands. — Two  miles  westward  from  cape  Manuel,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  half  that  distance  from  the  coast,  there  is  a  group  of  four 
rocky  islands  named  the  Madeleines.  The  largest  is  shaped  like  a  crescent 
open  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  600  yards  in  length.  It  consists  of  a 
hard  red  rock  with  some  basalt,  and  is  destitute  of  any  vegetation,  though 
it  appears  that  formerly  a  few  baobab  trees  grew  in  its  crevices.  On  the 
north  side  there  is  a  very  small  creek  which  affords  a  landing  place.  The 
sea  breaks  with  great  violence  over  the  three  smaller  islands,  and  through 
the  channel  between  them  and  the  largest,  in  which  there  are  3  fathoms. 

In  approaching  these  islands  from  cape  Verde  the  soundings  vary  from 
30  to  17  fathoms. 
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Madeleine  chamieL — There  is  a  depth  of  4  to  4^  fathoms  in  mid-chan- 
nel between  Madeleine  islands  and  the  main ;  steamers  of  12  feet  draft  will 
save  fuel  by  using  it,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  beat  through. 

Bernard  bay. — ^The  extremity  of  Dakar  peninsula,  1 J  miles  northward 
of  cape  Manuel,  is  known  as  Bernard  point,  a  low  rugged  projection, 
fronted  with  dark  rocks,  against  which  the  sea  usually  breaks  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  intervening  coast  forms  a  bay,  the  shores  of  which 
are  a  series  of  rugged,  rocky  points,  separated  by  small  sand  beaches.  The 
depth  of  water  within  the  limits  of  the  bay  varies  between  6  fathoms  and 
10  feet,  the  points  and  beaches  being  generally  steep-to.  The  bottom  is 
generally  of  sand  and  shell,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Dakar,  where  it  is 
rocky. 

Otor^e  bay. — The  extensive  bay  of  Gor^e,  with  the  island  of  that  name, 
immediately  opens  on  rounding  cape  Manuel ;  and  as  the  water  is  every- 
where deep,  vessels  bound  to  the  island,  which  bears  N.  62°  E.  (N.  82°  E. 
mag.),  distant  2 J  miles  from  the  cape,  may  steer  for  it  direct,  if  the  wind 
permit. 

The  channel  between  Gor^e  island  and  Dakar  point  is  seldom  used  by 
sailing  vessels  when  entering  the  bay,  as  a  strong  current  setting  to  the 
southward  prevails  in  it. 

Gtor^e  island  is  J  mile  in  length  and  450  yards  in  breadth,  lying  about 
north  and  south.  It  is  of  volcanic  formation,  similar  to  that  of  the  Made- 
leine islands  and  cape  Manuel.  The  southern  portion,  which  is  144  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  highest,  and  the  rest  of  the  island  lowers 
to  the  north  point.  A  shoal  bank,  on  the  outer  edge  at  which  there  is  a 
depth  of  IJ  and  2  fathoms,  extends  along  the  western  sideof  Gor6e  island 
for  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  shore. 

Gor6e  is  the  head  station  for  the  French  fleet  on  the  South  African  coast. 
It  is  a  free  port.     The  landing  place  is  on  the  NE.  side. 

Caution. — Boats  landing  at  Gor^  island  should  always  have  an  anchor 
and  cable  ready  to  veer  in  with. 

Population.— The  population  of  Goree  island  is  about  2,800. 

Supplies. — Water  is  scanty,  and  the  quality  bad,  the  chief  supply  for 
the  inhabitants  is  brought  from  the  village  of  Hann  on  the  mainland,  as 
well  as  their  fuel.  Several  large  stores  have  been  built  on  Gor^e  island, 
from  which  suplies  of  European  produce  can  be  obtained.  The  bay  abounds 
with  fish,  and  the  seine  may  be  used  in  Hann  road. 

Coal. — A  hulk  capable  of  holding  3,500  tons  of  coal  is  moored  in  Gor§e 
road. 

Goree  road. — The  roadstead  is  situated  northeastward  of  Gor^e  island; 
it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  SW.  through  north  to  east,  and  is  per- 
fectly safe  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  that  is  from  November  to  June 
inclusive;  but  during  the  rainy  season  squalls  from  the  southeastward  are 
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dangerous.  The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  either  season  is  at  the 
distance  of  f  mile  NE.  of  the  landing  plaoe  on  Gor6e  island,  with  cape 
Manuel  open  westward  of  the  island,  where  they  will  find  9  or  10  fathoms 
on  stiff  clay,  and  from  whence  they  can  conveniently  get  under  weigh  with 
the  wind  from  any  quarter.  To  reach  this  anchorage  in  the  fine  season, 
when  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  NE.  to  NW.,  it  is  necessary  to  haul 
close  round  cape  Manuel  and  the  south  extreme  of  Gor6e  island,  and  keep- 
ing by  the  wind  on  the  port  tack,  with  the  lead  going,  to  stand  on  till 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  tacking  there 
in  9  or  at  least  in  7  fathoms.  If  not  able  then  to  fetch  the  road,  make 
short  boards  along  that  shore,  as  the  southerly  current  is  strong  there,  and 
sometimes  even  a  northerly  eddy  will  be  found. 

Mooting. — A  vessel  intending  to  remain  any  considerable  time  at  this 
anchorage  should  moor  NE.  and  SW.,  so  that  the  eastern  cable  may  be 
veered  to  bring  an  equal  strain  on  both  in  the  heaviest  squalls. 

Venus  bank. — A  bank  about  600  yards  long  and  300  yards  broad,  with 
4 J  fathoms  on  it,  lies  N.  81°  E,  (S.  79°  E.  mag.)  from  the  south  extreme 
of  Gor^e  island,  distant  4^  miles,  and  about  2  miles  from  the  shore  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Gor^  road. 

Resolute  shoal. — This  shoal  lies  about  4  miles  westward  of  Rufiskwe 
village  and  about  1 J  miles  from  the  shore;  it  has  over  it  a  least  depth  of 
9  feet,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided  by  vessels  beating  into  Gor6e  road. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Gor6e  island  at  8h.  8m. ; 
spring  rise  5  feet. 

Tornadoes. — In  the  tornado  season,  from  the  berth  recommended,  if  the 
quality  of  the  ground  tackle  be  suspected,  a  vessel  may  easily  run  out  of 
the  road;  for  which  purpose  it  will  be  prudent  to  veer  away  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  cable  so  as  to  be  able  to  slip  when  everything  is  ready  and  be- 
fore the  weight  of  the  squall  comes,  accompanied,  as  it  generally  is,  with  a 
deluge  of  thick  rain,  neither  of  which  would  be  favorable  to  the  expertness 
requisite  on  such  an  occasion.  Having  slipped,  give  the  north  extreme  of 
the  island  a  convenient  berth,  and  when  to  the  westward  of  this  point, 
whatever  may  be  the  violence  of  the  squall  (which  is  generally  from  SE. 
by  E.  or  ESE.),  the  island  will  afford  sufficient  shelter  to  enable  the  vessel 
to  keep  the  wind  nearly  abeam  till  abreast  the  south  extreme.  Having 
reached  thus  far,  bear  up  nearly  four  points  to  S.  62°  W.  (S.  82°  W.  mag.) 
and  pass  cape  Manuel.  From  thence  the  sea  is  open  and  there  is  nothing 
to  avoid  but  the  Madeleine  islands  and  Almadi  ledge  off  cape  Verde. 

Dakar. — Dakar  point  lies  about  1|  miles  northward  of  cape  Manuel  and 
about  IJ  miles  westward  of  Gor6e  island;  the  long  low  point  of  Belair, on 
which  there  is  a  baobab  tree,  lies  N.  8°  E.  (N.  28°  E.  mag.)  of  Dakar  point, 
distant  2  miles,  and  the  town  of  Dakar  stands  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
intermediate  bay;  it  is  the  centtal  point  of  French  commerce  with  the  Afri- 
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can  coast.  At  Dakar  point  two  jetties  have  been  built^  forming  a  double 
basin,  affording  shelter  to  the  largest  class  of  vessels  and  ample  faciliticB 
for  coaling. 

Foreign  men-of-war  anchor  outside. 

A  railway  extends  from  Dakar  to  St.  Louis  and  to  the  southeastward 
as  far  as  Rufiskwe;  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  Fatick,  a  town  some  miles 
up  the  Salum  river. 

The  United  States  is  represent^  by  a  consul  and  vice  consul. 

Signals. — When  the  bar  at  St.  Louis  is  practicable  a  diagonal  red-and- 
white  flag  is  hoisted  at  the  signal  staff  at  Dakar  at  the  Commandant's  quar- 
ters, and  a  black  flag  when  the  bar  is  impassable. 

Lights. — On  the  east  pier  of  Dakar  harbor  is  exhibited  affixed  green 
light,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles.  The  light  is 
elevated  30  feet  above  the  sea,  25  feet  above  the  jetty,  and  is  shown  from 
an  iron  ladder  attached  to  a  cabin  painted  white.  On  the  inner  jetty  a 
fixed  red  lantern  light  is  shown. 

Anchorage. — No  heavy  sea  gets  up  in  the  anchorage  off  Dakar  during 
tornadoes;  it  may  be  considered  secure  at  all  seasons. 

Moorings. — The  extremity  of  tlie  eastern  mole  can  be  rounded  close  to, 
and  under  its  shelter  several  sets  of  moorings  have  been  laid  down.  There 
is  a  packet  buoy  for  large  vessels  to  make  fast  to  and  swing  round  in  3f 
fathoms. 

Supplies. — Water  is  plentiful  and  good ;  at  the  north  extreme  of  Dakar 
harbor  is  a  large  reservoir  with  pipes  leading  over  a  small  jetty  into  the 
sea,  so  that  a  boat  can  be  rapidly  filled.  In  May,  1884,  there  was  no  water 
to  be  had. 

Provisions  are  at  times  gowl,  and  fish  is  abundant. 

There  is  no  dockyard  or  factory  at  Dakar.  English  money  is  not  in  cir- 
culation, and  is  generally  refused. 

Goal  is  brought  alongside  in  bags  by  lighters  containing  from  36  to  45 
tons  each;  small  vessels  go  alongside  the  jetty.  If  possible  a  few  days' 
notice  is  required.  Upwards  of  10,000  tons  are  usually  kept  in  store.  A 
hulk,  capable  of  holding  3,500  tons  of  coal,  is  moored  in  Gor^  road. 

Oommunication. — The  steam  packets  of  the  Messageries  Maritime  com- 
pany call  at  Dakar  twice  a  month.  A  line  of  mail  steam  packets  call  on 
alternate  Saturdays  from  and  to  Liverpool. 

•  Telegraph. — There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  St.  Louis  and 
Bathurst ;  also  with  the  semaphore  on  cai>e  Verde. 

Population. — The  population  of  Dakar  is  about  3,000. 

Yellow  fever  seems  to  be  epidemic  every  three  or  four  years.  There 
was  a  severe  outbreak  1878  and  again  in  1881. 

Climate. — The  rains  begin  at  Dakar  in  June  or  July,  and  last  until  the 
middle  of  December,  during  which  period  t\velve  to  fifteen  very  heavy  falls 
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of  rain  occur.  Tornadoes  nearly  always  happen  in  July,  blowing  their 
fiercest  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Their  direction  is  nearly  always  from 
the  eastward. 

Hann  bay. — The  coast  of  Hann  bay  recedes  from  Belair  point,  and  the 
watering  place  is  about  a  mile  NW.  of  it. 

Anchorage. — ^The  anchorage  in  Hann  bay  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
watering  place,  in  2fl  feet,  or  nearer  in,  according  to  the  vessel's  draft. 

Belair  shoal.— At  nearly  a  mile  eastward  of  Belair  point,  and  distant 
2  miles  from  the  north  extreme  of  6or6e  island,  there  is  a  shoal  of  about 
800  yards  in  length,  within  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  lying  nearly  east  and 
west,  and  carrying  only  7  feet  water  on  it. 

Directions. — Vessels  proceeding  from  Gor6e  road  to  the  watering  place 
in  Hann  road  must  avoid  Belair  shoal  by  passing  eastward  of  it  in  5  fathoms, 
ai  1^  miles  from  Belair  point,  or  between  it  and  that  point,  at  ^  mile  from 
the  latter,  in  3|  fathoms,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  shoal  water  which  ex- 
tends S.  64°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.)  800  yards  from  the  point. 

Clearing  mark. — Bernard  point,  well  open  east  of  Dakar  point,  bearing 
8.  36°  W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.)  leads  800  yards  southeastward  of  Belair  shoal ; 
and  the  eastern  hummock  of  cape  Verde  bearing  N.  82°  W.  (N.  62°  W. 
mag.)  leads  800  yards  north  of  it. 

Fortifications. — The  old  citadel  on  Gor6e  island;  a  circular  tower  on 
the  north  extreme  of  the  island,  mounting  twelve  guns ;  and  on  the  west 
side  is  a  small  battery  to  mount  two  or  three  guns. 

On  Dakar  and  Belair  points  are  earth  works  capable  of  mounting  ten 
guns.     The  forts  are  old  and  obsolete. 

Current. — Off  cape  Manuel  the  current  separates  into  two  branches ; 
one  sets  toward  Red  cape,  the  other  takes  an  easterly  direction,  passes 
eouth  of  Gor6e  island,  sets  over  toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  turns 
northward  and  westward,  and  following  the  trend  of  the  shore  flows  back 
into  itself  through  the  channel  between  Gor6e  island  and  Dakar  point. 

Rnfiskwe  villagei  built  east  of  a  point  lying  east,  distant  8  miles  from 
Belair  point,  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  square  white  tower,  visible  from 
a  distance  of  8  or  9  miles. 

A  reef  of  rocks  forms  a  small  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the  point,  which 
is  much  frequented  by  coasting  vessels. 

Several  factories  have  been  built  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower  from  one 
of  which  a  pier  extends. 

A  reef  above  water  lies  S.  78°  W.  (N.  82°  W.  mag.)  of  Rufiskwe  point, 
distant  1,200  yards.     It  is  400  yards  from  the  shore. 

Light. — A  fixed  red  light,  elevated  52  feet  above  the  sea,  visible  in  clear 
weather  from  a  distance  of  3  miles,  is  exhibited  from  the  tower  situated 
westward  of  Rufiskwe. 
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Ooast. — From  Gor6e  road  the  coast  rises  a  little  at  some  miles  inland 
from  the  low  white  sandy  strand.  In  advancing  to  the  southeastward  the 
sand  hills  progressively  rise,  and  are  covered  with  trees  as  far  as  cape  Naze, 
which  lies  20  miles  from  cape  Manuel. 

Red  cape,  lying  S.  82°  E.  (S.  62°  E.  mag.)  of  Gor6e  island  distant  14 
miles^  is  the  northern  of  three  projections  which  are  the  prominent  features 
of  this  part  of  the  coast;  it  is  tolerably  high  and  of  a  reddish  color. 

The  middle  projection  is  known  as  Tubab  Guialao,  and  is  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance  to  Red  cape,  but  not  so  high ;  it  lies  about  2  miles 
south  of  that  cape.  A  group  of  rocks  extends  about  100  yards  from  the 
shore  at  its  base. 

Between  Rufiskwe  and  Red  cape  are  the  villages  of  Bargney  and  Hyenne, 
or  Yen,  the  position  of  the  former  being  marked  by  some  dark  rocks  on 
the  beach,  and  the  latter  being  built  on  a  slight  eminence  and  fronted  by  a 
bank  on  which  there  is  about  4  fathoms  of  water. 

Gape  NSiZe,  a  remarkable  looking  cliff  of  yellow  and  reddish  color,  is 
the  southern  of  these  three  projections;  it  terminates  in  cliffs  of  about  1,200 
feet  in  height,  the  woody  summit  of  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  20 
to  25  miles  in  fine  weather;  in  the  space  between  it  and  Hann  road  several 
negro  villages  will  be  seen,  which  are  frequented  by  the  coasting  vessels  of 
Gor6e,  who  trade  with  them  for  stock;  at  2  miles  from  this  shore  a  depth 
of  from  7  to  1 3  fathoms  may  be  obtained. 

Cape  Naze  is  bold-to,  and  when  approaching  from  the  northward  the  land 
south  of  it  appears  as  a  low  point  covered  with  trees. 

Gombaru  point  lies  3  miles  from  cape  Naze ;  it  is  a  low  point  termi- 
nating in  a  sand  bank  with  some  offilying  rocks;  a  village  stands  on  the 
coast  near  the  point.  From  about  2  miles  south  of  Gombaru  point  the 
extensive  series  of  banks  commence  which  front  the  shore  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Gambia  river. 

Portndal  is  3  miles  from  Gombaru  point.  This  village  has  a  bank  lying 
off  it  about  a  mile  wide,  which  in  some  parts  nearly  dries  at  low  water,  but 
there  are  3  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore  reef,  4  fathoms  close  to  its 
west  side,  and  9  fathoms  4J  miles  west  of  it. 

A  square  white  tower,  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  French  garri- 
son, is  a  conspicuous  object  at  Portudal. 

Anchorage. — Small  vessels  anchor  off  Portudal  in  4J  fathoms,  with  the 
largest  cluster  of  houses  bearing  N.  47°  E.  (X.  67°  E.  mag.) ;  those  of  larger 
draft  anchor  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  same  houses  bearing  N.  59°  E.  (N. 

79°  E.  mag.). 

Serin  point. — From  Gombaru  point  to  Serin  point,  which  is  low  and 
marked  bv  a  village  upon  it  with  a  conspicuous  house,  the  bearing  and 
distance  are  S.  40°  E.  (S.  20°  E.  mag.)  15  miles,  the  coast  receding  a  little, 
with  some  villages  built  upon  it,  and  in  front  of  them  are  rocky  shoals, 
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while  shallow  irregular  soundings  are  found  at  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles 
from  the  shore. 

Ambom  bank. — The  flat  and  foul  ground  between  Portudal  and  Serin 
point  is  connected  with  Araboru  bank,  which  projects  nearly  7  miles  from 
Serin  point.  The  bank  is  formed  by  two  plateaus  of  rocks,  separated  by 
a  channel,  running  east  and  west,  2  miles  in  width,  and  from  20  to  23  feet 
in  depth.  The  northern  plateau,  on  which  the  depth  is  16  feet,  is  on  the 
parallel  of  the  village  of  Warraug.  The  southern  plateau,  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  dangerous,  is  very  crooked,  and  curves  to  tlie  eastward 
from  the  SW.  extremity,  which  is  a  wash.  The  sea  breaks,  during  bad 
weather,  on  other  parts  of  the  bank,  and  at  all  times  undergoes  a  remark- 
able change  of  color.  On  the  northern  part  of  the  largest  plateau  there  is 
9  to  13  feet  of  water,  bottom  of  sand,  mixed  with  reddish  pebbles,  and  in 
sortie  places  it  is  rocky.  The  depth  close  to  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
p^rt  is  6  feet;  the  bottom  is  similar  to  that  found  on  the  northern  part. 
The  depth  decreases  abruptly  from  4  or  6  fathoms  to  13  feet  all  round  the 
edges.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  coast,  sometimes  used  by  coastei*s, 
should  not  be  attempted  by  any  other  vessels,  unless  in  case  of  pressing  neces- 
sity, for  the  edges  of  the  banks  are  difficult  to  recognize,  and,  during  the 
prevalence  of  rollers  or  a  fresh  wind  from  the  offing,  the  sea  will  be  found 
breaking  in  all  directions,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  There  are 
no  marks  on  the  coast  by  which  the  position  may  be  verified.  Many  ves- 
sels have  been  lost  on  this  bank,  and  the  mariner  is  recommended  not  to 
approach  the  coast  in  this  vicinity  in  less  than  9  fathoms  of  water,  which 
is  the  depth  2  miles  outside  of  the  western  edge  of  the  bank. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  on  Amboru  bank  about  8h. 
15m.;  springs  rise  6  feet. 

Joal,  or  Gukwe,  point. — At  a  distance  of  7  miles  SE.  by  S.  from  Serin 
point  lies  Joal  point,  the  coast  between  forming  a  shoal  bay,  from  the 
shores  of  which  shallow  banks  extend  nearly  3  miles ;  outside  of  them, 
however,  and  southward  of  Amboru  bank,  the  water  shoals  regularly  up 
to  the  line  of  5  fathoms. 

The  French  mission  establishment  of  St.  Joseph  is  situated  about  one 
mile  north  of  Joal  point,  the  buildings  at  the  village  are  conspicuous  tor  a 
long  distance. 

Joal  village  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
rendered  conspicuous  from  seaward  by  a  chapel  and  square  tower  near  the 
beach,  which  are  visible  for  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles. 

Fajodj  river. — At  4  miles  SM  of  Joal  point  there  is  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  named  the  Fajodj,  the  bar  of  which  at  low  water  is  almost  dry,  and 
at  high  water  is  only  passable  by  canoes  and  vessels  under  6  fi^et  draft. 
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Palmerin  point. — At  nearly  5  miles  south  of  the  Fajodj  river  there  is  a 
slight  projection  of  the  land,  with  a  clump  of  trees  u|3on  it,  named 
Palmerin  point,  with  a  reef  extending  from  it  2  miles  to  the  westward. 

Joal  patches. — Between  Joal  point  and  Palmerin  point  there  are  several 
shoal  places  on  the  bank  wliich  extends  fn)m  the  shore,  of  Avhich  some  are 
dry  at  low  water;  these  shoals  are  known  as  Joal  patches. 

Joal  flat. — Between  Fajodj  river  and  Palmerin  point  a  bank  with  less 
than  6  feet  on  it,  known  as  Joal  flat,  extends  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  shore. 

All  this  portion  of  the  coast  should  be  navigiited  with  great  attention 
paid  to  the  soundings,  and  by  keeping  in  7  fathoms  a  vessel  will  not  be 
nearer  than  2  miles  to  any  danger. 

Punshavel  point. — A  straight  uninteresting  coast,  with  a  broad  sandy 
l)each,  and  the  country  island  (M)vered  with  trees  or  brushwood,  extends 
for  15  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  from  Palmerin  point  to  Punshavel 
j>oint,  a  long  narrow  spit,  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  estuary  which 
leads  into  the  Gambia  river. 

Soundings. — The  coast  between  cape  Verde  and  Gambia  river  should 
not  be  approached  in  hazy  weather  under  7  fathoms  by  vessels  of  large 
size.  On  the  meridian  of  cape  Verde  and  at  27  miles  west  of  Gombaru 
point  the  depth  is  68  fathoms  and  the  bank  steep-to. 

At  18  miles  west  of  Port udal  the  depth  is  19  fathoms,  siioaling  gradually 
to  8  fathoms  at  5  miles  from  that  place.  Off  Serin  point  the  water 
gradually  deepens  from  Amboru  bank,  and  at  21  miles  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion from  that  point  the  depth  is  20  fathoms,  whence  to  the  parallel  of 
Punshavel  point  the  20-fathom  line  follows  the  curve  of  the  shore  at  a 
distance  of  about  18  miles. 

«Winds  and  weather. — The  prevailing  winds  on  that  portion  of  the 
coast  described  in  this  chapter  are  during  the  fine  season  from  NE.  to 
NW.,  veering  gradually  during  the  day  from  the  former  to  the  latter 
direction ;  this  daily  variation  is  not  exj>erienced  when  farther  from  the 
coast  than  about  30  miles;  the  land  breeze  at  night  is  felt  when  near 
the  shore. 

During  the  rainy  season  (end  of  June  to  middle  of  September)  SW.  and 
west  winds  occasior.ally  blow  with  violence,  but  are  not  of  long  continu- 
ance ;  these  westerly  winds  are  generally  light,  and  frequently  interrupted 
by  calms,  particularly  on  the  parallel  of  St.  Louis. 

Fogs  are  common  on  the  coast  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Rollers  occasionally  set  in  with  great  violence  and  the  sea  has  been 
known  to  break  in  a  depth  of  9  fathoms. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

GAMBIA    RIVER  TO   ISLES    I)E    LOS   (iDOLOS). 

West  Africa  settlements. — The  British  possessions  known  by  this 
name  include  the  settlements  on  Gambia  river,  made  an  independent  colony 
in  December,  1888 — isles  de  Los  (Idolos),  Sierra  Leone,  and  Sherbro;  the 
seats  of  government  being  at  Bathurst  and  Sierra  Leone. 

Gambia  river. — The  estuary  of  Gambia  river  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  Punshavel  point  to  cape  Bald,  a  distance  of  27  miles  in  a  southerly 
direction;  but  it  soon  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  10  miles  between  Barrada 
creek  (off  which  Bird  island  formerly  existed)  and  c^\ye  St.  Mary,  and  to  a 
width  of  little  more  than  2  miles  between  Barra  point  and  the  town  of 
Bathurst,  the  entrance  of  the  river  proper.  Immediately  above  the  town 
the  river  again  expands  to  a  breadth  of  7  miles;  at  Dog  island  point  it  is  4 
miles  wide, at  Albreda  3,  and  at  Muta  {)oint  1 J  miles,  gradually  diminishing 
from  thence,  till  at  Macarthy  island  it  is  not  J  mile  across.  This  island  is 
150  miles  above  Bathurst,  and  though  the  course  of  the  river  is  very  tortu- 
ous, and  divided  by  several  islands,  yet  it  is  navigable  the  whole  distance. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  mangrove  bushes  and  are  of 
soft  mud,  rendering  landing  impossible  except  at  the  creeks  or  at  the  few 
villages  on  the  banks. 

Into  the  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Gambia,  four  other  rivers 
empty  their  waters,  viz.,  the  Salum,  Jumbas,  Fellane,  and  Jinnak,  the  two 
former  of  considerable  size,  and  bring  down  large  quantities  of  silt  and 
sand,  by  which  Sangomar  bar  and  red  bank  are  formed. 

The  least  water  found  in  January,  1887,  by  H.  M.  S.  Racer,  drawing 
15J  feet,  was  19  feet  off  Vintang  point,  as  far  as  Deer  island,  120  miles 
above  Bathurst. 

The  depth  of  the  channel  between  Bathurst  and  Macarthy  island  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  the  least  water  found  in  April,  1877,  was  14  feet  off  the 
east  extreme  of  Kayaye  island,  5  miles  below  Macarthy  island ;  off  this 
island  the  flood  and  ebb  streams  were  regular,  the  former  lasting  4  hours, 
the  latter  8  hours,  the  rise  of  tide  being  6  feet.  A  vessel  of  10  feet  draft 
with  the  aid  of  a  pilot  might  proceed  70  miles  beyond  Macarthy  island  to 
Yarbutenda.     The  river  is  navigable  for  another  80  miles. 

Sangomar  bar  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  Salum  river*;  it  is  south, 
distant  2 J  miles  from  Punshavel  point,  carries  2  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  is 
about  400  yards  across ;  as  spring  tides  rise  6  feet,  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  might  load  with  facility  in  Salum  river.  The  bar  is  dangerous  to 
cross  in  boats. 
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Salum  river,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  60  miles  in  length,  is  entered  by 
two  channels ;  that  close  to  Punshavel  point  is  only  available  at  high  water 
for  small  coasting  vessels,  while  the  southern  channel  across  Sangoraar  bar 
frequently  changes  in  direction  and  depth ;  when  past  the  bar  the  depth 
increases  to  4  and  6  fathoms.  Salum  river  is  connected  with  the  Jumbas 
and  Gambia  rivers  by  creeks.  On  the  right  bank  it  receives  the  Silif 
river,  and  the  Fatik,  on  which  is  the  town  of  that  name,  10  or  12  miles 
from  the  junction.  The  navigation  of  Silif  river  is  difficult;  only  small 
boats  can  ascend  as  far  as  Silif  village,  about  18  miles  from  tlie  entrance. 

Buoys. — NW.  buoy  is  moored  with  Punshavel  point  bearing  X.  59°  E. 
(N.  79°  E.  mag.),  distant  2-^^^  miles,  and  Bird  Island  point  S.  61°  E.  (S. 
41°  E.  mag.). 

A  buoy  is  moored  with  Punshavel  point  bearing  N.  3°  W.  (X.  17°  E- 
mag.',  distant  4  miles,  and  Bird  Island  point  S.  72°  E.  (S.  52°  E.  mag.). 

Fundiim. — About  30  miles  from  Salum  river  entrance,  on  the  left  bank, 
opposite  the  mouths  of  Silif  and  Fatik  rivers,  is  the  French  trading  fac- 
tory, Fundiun,  off  which  are  depths  of  lo  to  23  feet.  The  chief  of  Fun- 
diun  is  subject  to  the  King  of  Sin,  a  territory  lying  northward  of  the 
Salum;  the  king's  residence  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  Fatik  river. 

Trade. — Trade  on  the  Salum  river  is  considerable;  earthnuts  are  said 
to  be  cheap  and  of  excellent  quality;  silver  coin  js  used. 

Water. — Fresh  water  is  scarce,  it  may  be  obtained  by  digging  on  the 
Sangomar  })enin8ular  at  the  entrance,  and  sometimes  at  Kamakan  on  the 
left  bank  between  Fundiun  and  Kaolakh.  Water  brought  from  Sangomar 
is  sold  at  Fundiun,  at  about  one  cent  per  quart. 

Kaolakh,  a  town  near  the  head  of  the  Salum  river,  can  be  reached  in 
vessels  of  8  feet  draft.     The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  at  Kaolakh  is  about  2  feet 

Banjala  creek. — ^The  entrance  to  this  creek  is  easily  passed  when  the  sea 
is  smooth  outside,  but  at  other  times  it  is  most  unsafe  after  passing  the  bar 
There  is  a  good  wide  passage  for  boats  or  small  steamers  around  Sangomar  bar. 

Bird  Island  bank  (Red  bank). — This  extensive  bank  fronts  the  shore 
between  Sangomar  bar  and  Buniada  point,  a  distance  of  18  miles;  its  west- 
ern extremity  lies  6  miles  from  the  shore.  The  intermediate  coast  is  low, 
intersected  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Jumbas,  Fellane,  and  Jinnak 
creek,  and  fronted  by  several  very  shallow  ridges  and  knolls.  Some  of 
these  dry  at  low  water,  and  it  is  possible  that  means  might  he  found  of 
buoying  an  approach  to  either  the  north  or  south  channels,  into  which  the 
entrance  to  Jumbas  river  is  divided  by  Jum  island. 

Jinnak  creek  leads  into  the  same  channel  as  the  Banjala  creek.  The 
bar  is  rough  even  in  fine  weather  and  with  comparatively  smooth  water  in 
the  estuary. 

Bird  spit. — There  is  one  very  dangerous  spot  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Red  bank  that  is  absolutely  steep-to — the  soundings  suddenly  decreasing 
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from  4  J  fathoms  to  2  feet.  The  shoalest  part  that  nearly  dries  at  low 
water  lies  westward  about  6^  miles  from  Barrada  creek,  and  is  named 
Bird  spit. 

Caution. — Bird  Island  bank  (Red  bank)  is  especially  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach during  the  harmattan  season,  because,  when  estimating  distances 
from  the  shore  the  haze  makes  it  appear  further  off  than  it  really  is. 
Soundings  are  no  guide,  as  in  many  places  the  edge  of  the  bank  rises 
abruptly  from  a  flat  of  4  fathoms  to  less  than  one  fathom,  as  at  Bird  spit. 

Soundings. — In  approaching  Gambia  river  direct  from  seaward  on  the 
parallel  of  13^  33'  N.,  the  depth  of  100  fathoms,  fine  dark  sand,  will  be 
found  at  50  miles  west  of  cape  St.  Mary ;  there  are  20  fathoms  at  the  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  and  10  fathoms  at  18  miles  west  of  the  cape,  at  which 
latter  distance,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  tops  of  the  trees  will  be  just 
discernible.  When  the  depth  decreases  to  6  fathoms,  the  vessel  will  be  12 
miles  from  cape  St.  Mary,  and  the  same  distance  from  Bald  cape,  when  in 
clear  weather  the  land  about  them  should  be  seen.  The  general  depth  be- 
tween this  position  and  African  knoll  is  4 J  to  5  fathoms,  but  two  or  three 
4-fathom  shoals  exist,  as  also  one  of  2f  fathoms,  from  which  African  knoll 
bears  N.  81°  E.  (S.  79°  E.  mag.),  distant  If  miles,  and  ashoal  of  2^  fathoms 
at  nearly  2  miles  S.  64°  W.  (S.  44°  W.  mag.)  of  the  knoll.  As  a  general 
rule  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Gambia  is  mud,  and  that  on  the  southern  side  is  sand  and  mud  mixed. 

Dangers. — Horseshoe  bank,  the  northwestern  danger  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Grambia,  is  about  5  miles  in  circuit,  and  reported  to  have  only  12 
feet  on  some  parts  of  it.  The  bank  is  convex  at  its  SW.  extreme,  from 
which  cape  St.  Mary  bears  S.  29°  E.  (S.  9°  E.  mag.)  and  African  knoll  S. 
71°  E.  (S.  51°  E.  mag.),  each  distant  8  miles. 

Bijol  islands,  WNW.  of  Bald  cape  are  two  small  islands  covered  with 
grass  and  surrounded  by  reefs  of  rocks  which  extend  2J  miles  westward 
of  them  and  on  which  the  swell  always  breaks.  Some  of  these  offlying 
rocks  uncover  at  half  el)b,  and  there  are  depths  of  2  and  3  fathoms  at  J 
mile  from  their  western  extreme;  the  coast  between  Bijol  islands  and  cape 
St.  Mary  is  fronted  by  sunken  reefs  extending  is  some  places  2  miles  from 
the  shore. 

African  knoll  is  the  northernmost  of  the  shoals  which  lie  off  the  south 
entrance  point  of  the  Gambia,  and  has  (1886)  from  15  to  20  feet  water 
over  it  and  deep  water  all  around.  The  main  channel  of  the  Gambia  is 
here  1^  miles  wide,  the  narrowest  part  being  between  the  knoll  and  the 
flats  off  Jinnak  creek,  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

Hiddle  ground  consists  of  two  banks  of  15  feet,  about*  1 J  miles  long, 
situated  midway  between  St.  Mary  shoal  and  African  knoll,  with  a  passage 
on  either  side,  which  should  only  be  used  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
locality. 
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Buoys. — Northern,  or  Red  bank,  buoy  (No.  1),  painted  red  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cage,  lies  in  6  J  fathoms,  with  cape  St.  Mary  bearing  S.  39°  E. 
(S.  19°  E.  mag.),  distant  13  miles,  and  Fairway  buoy  S.  2°  E.  (S.  18°  W. 
mag.),  5f  miles. 

Fairway  buoy  (No.  2),  black  and  white  checkered,  lies  in  4f  fathoms, 
with  cape  St.  Mary  (center  of  red  cliff)  bearing  S.  62°  E.  (S.  42°  E.  mag.), 
distant  8f  miles,  and  Middle  buoy  east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.),  distant  5J  miles. 

middle  buoy  (No.  3),  painted  red,  and  surmounted  by  a  black  cage,  lies 
in  4 J  fathoms,  nearly  midway  between  Fairway  and  African  Knoll  buoys, 
with  cape  St.  Mary  bearing  S.  27°  E.  (S.  7°  E.  mag.),distant  4f  miles,  and 
African  Knoll  buoy  N.  87°  E.  (S.  73°  E.  mag.),  distant  6|  miles.  This  buoy 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  Red  Bank  buoy. 

Afirican  EnoU  buoy  (No.  4),  painted  black,  and  surmounted  by  a  cage, 
lies  900  yards  northeastward  of  the  African  knoll,  in  about  9  fathoms,  with 
the  northern  point,  Jinnak  creek  entrance  X.  53°  E.  (N.  73°  E.  mag.)  and 
eastern  extreme  of  Bathurst  point  S.  13°  E.  (S.  7°  W.  mag.). 

Caution. — The  position  of  the  buoys  can  not  be  depended  ujwn. 

St.  Mary  shoal  is  a  narrow  shallow  bank,  extending  5|  miles  in  a  N  W. 
by  N.  direction  from  Bathurst.  Between  St.  Mary  shoal  and  the  north 
side  of  St.  Mary  island  the  water  is  shallow. 

Gape  St.  Mary  is  the  northern  extreme  of  the  western  entrance  point 
of  Gambia  River  estuary.  Foul  ground  extends  east  and  west  of  the  cape, 
but  at  2  miles  NW.  of  it  there  are  5  fathoms.  Tlie  cape  is  about  60  feet 
high,  composed  of  red  cliffs  and  capped  by  cocoanut  trees,  which,  with  the 
white  house  for  convalescents  on  it,  render  it  distinguishable  at  some  dis- 
tance; whilst  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  entrance,  on  the  contrary, 
the  coast  is  covered  by  bush,  and  as  a  rule  nothing  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  mirage  but  the  larger  trees.  * 

Pilots. — Native  pilots  for  Gambia  river  can  be  obtained  at  Gor6e. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Bathurst  at  9h.  10m.,  but 
the  stream  continues  to  flow  1 J  hours  after  the  tide  has  ceased  rising  by  the 
shore ;  springs  rise  from  6  to  9  feet,  the  latter  being  the  effects  of  the 
freshets  during  the  period  of  rains,  neaps  o  feet;  neaps  range  3  feet.  The 
velocity  also  varies  much,  and  frequently  without  any  apparent  cause.  The 
ebb  stream,  diverted  by  Barra  point,  sets  strongly  down  upon  St. Mary 
shoal,  while  the  main  stream  runs  over  Middle  ground.  In  mid-channel, 
west  of  African  knoll,  the  ebb  stream  sets  directly  to  seaward;  but  near 
the  northern  shore  it  is  variously  affected  by  the  tide  from  the  creeks,  and 
from  the  rivers  Jumbas  and  Salum,  before  they  unite  and  take  the  general 
direction  of  the  coast. 

Making  the  land. — The  best  parallel  on  which  to  approach  the  entrance 
of  the  Gambia  is  13°  30'  N.  (that  of  cape  St.  Mary),  or  13°  34'  N.  as  the 
land  about  the  cape  is  quite  distinct  in  cliaracter  from  the  other  portions 
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of  the  coast,  and  higher.  If  cape  St.  Mary  is  made,  and  the  sanitariimi 
distinguished,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  picking  up  African  Knoll  buoy 
without  a  pilot.  There  are  no  natural  marks  and  strangei's  should  not 
proceed  beyond  African  Knoll  buoy  without  a  pilot. 

Onter  anchorage. — If  the  buoys  can  not  be  made  out,  a  vessel  should 
anchor  in  5  fathoms  off  the  sanitarium  on  ca|)e  St.  Mary,  and,  if  necessary, 
send  to  Bathurst  for  a  pilot. 

Landing. — During  the  rainy  season  landing  can  be  effected  on  the  sandy 
beach  southward  of  cape  St.  Mary;  at  other  seasons  the  breeze  sets  in  fresh 
from  the  sea,  creating  a  surf  that  renders  landing  unsafe. 

Directions. — From  the  northward. — After  passing  cape  Verde,  bring 
Cape  Manuel  lighthouse  to  bear  N.  20^  W.  (north  mag.),  and  maintain  a 
S.  20^  E.  (south  mag.)  course,  allowing  for  the  current  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  the  soundings  should  be  frequently  verified,  and  the 
depth  not  decreased  to  less  than  10  fathoms  till  noar  the  parallel  of  13°  34' 
N.,  when  the  entrance  should  be  made  from  the  westward. 

From  the  southward. — The.  great  dangers  in  making  Gambia  river 
from  the  southward  are  the  Bijol  islands,  but  the  land  adjacent  to  them 
being  high,  a  good  estimate  may  be  formed  of  its  distance,  and  by  not 
reducing  the  depth  of  water  to  less  than  6  fathoms  a  safe  distance  from 
the  rocks  will  be  insured.  After  passing  Bald  cape  and  Bijol  islands,  a 
position  north  of  cape  St.  Mary  should  be  sought,  from  whence  measures 
could  be  taken  to  enter  the  river,  or  to  anchor  and  obtain  a  pilot;  in  hazy 
weather  with  an  ebb  tide  great  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  being  set 
too  far  toward  Horseshoe  bank.  In  passing  Bijol  islands,  if  the  flood 
stream  is  running,  the  soundings  should  not  be  decreased  to  less  than  8 
fatJioms. 

If  the  buoys  are  in  position  and  can  be  made  out,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  entering  or  leaving  the  Gambia  without  a  pilot,  in  a  steamer  of 
mwlorate  draft ;  a  vessel  of  over  24  feet  draft  shouhl  if  possible  take  a 
pilot,  as  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  bringing  so  much  deposit  down 
the  river,  the  shoals  vary  in  their  positions,  and  the  depth  of  water  over 
them  is  often  somewhat  different  from  that  shown  on  the  chart. 

After  rounding  African  knoll  on  the  north  side,  keep  a  mid-channel 
coui-se  for  Bathurst  of  S.  13°  E.  (S.  7°  W.  mag.),  making  due  allowance 
for  set  of  tide,  especially  at  springs,  but  the  water  should  not  be  shoaled 
under  6  fathoms.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when  the  trade 
wind  blows  from  NW.  and  NE.,  a  vessel  may  enter  under  sail. 

Caution. — On  no  account  should  an  attempt  l)e  made  to  enter  the  river 
without  a  pilot  until  African  Knoll  buoy  is  made  out,  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  flood  sweeps  rapidly  past  Bathurst;  also  that  both 
ebb  and  fl(H)d  set  toward  African  knoll  and  Middle  ground. 
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Bathurst. — From  cape  St.  Mary  the  coast  trends  E.  by  S.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles,  terminating  in  a  sandy  point  that  forms  the  western 
entrance   point   of    the   Gambia    and   on    which  is    built  the  town  of 
Bathui'st.     Midway  is  the  entrance  to  Oyster  creek,  which,  communicat- 
ing with  the  river  3  miles  above  Bathurst,  forms  St,  Mary  island.     Aa 
iron  bridge  (!rosses  the  creek. 

Bathurst  was  founded  in  1816.  The  European  houses  are  large;  those 
of  the  natives  small  and  thatched ;  the  population  is  estimated  at  6,000. 
There  is  a  hospital  for  sailors.  The  administrator  for  the  colony  of 
Gambia  resides  here.  There  is  a  customhouse  and  quarantine  establish- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  vice  consul. 

Telegraph. — Bathurst  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Porto 
Praia,  St,  Jago,  St.  T^ouis  vid  Gor6e  bay,  Bissao,  Konakri,  isles  de  Los, 
and  Sierra  Leone. 

Barra  point  (on  which  fort  Bullen  is  built)  is  the  eastern  entrance 
point  of  the  Gambia  river,  and  may  be  recognized  by  a  conspicuous  clump 
of  trees;  it  bears  from  Bathui'st,  its  western  entrance  point,  N.  48°  E. 
(N.  68°  E.  mag.),  distant  2J  miles;  on  that  line  the  navigable  part  of  the 
channel  is  H  miles  wide. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  out  of  the  influenc^e  of  the  whirl  of 
the  tidal  stream,  is  in  10  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  south  end  of  the  town 
of  Bathurst  bearing  S.  87°  W.  (N.  73°  W.  mag.),  eastern  end  of  the 
town  of  Bathurst  N.  13°  W.  {x\.  7°  E.  mag.),  and  Barra  Point  clump 
N.  23°  E.  (N.  43°  E.  mag.)  A  vessel  should  either  mw^r  or  lie  with  a 
long  sco{)e  of  cable,  as  the  constant  swinging  makes  a  foul  anchor  almost 
a  certainty  if  riding  with  little  chain  out. 

Climate. — The  rainy  season,  when  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not 
regular,  is  the  most  unhealthy;  but  the  rains  are  not  heavy  or  continuous 
as  at  Sierra  I-«eone.  It  is  recommended  to  vessels  remaining  at  Bathurst 
for  any  time,  to  haul  out  to  the  African  Knoll  buoy  for  at  least  two  days 
a  week  to  insure  the  health  of  the  crew.  The  best  months  are  from 
December  to  April;  the  woi-st,  Se})tember,  October  and  November. 

Population. — In  1881  the  population  of  the  settlements  on  the  Gambia 
numbered  14,150. 

Tornadoes. — Severe  tornadoes  of  short  duration  occur  in  July. 

Communication  with  London  once  in  three  weeks;  Liverpool,  every 
alternate  Saturdav;  no  railwavs. 

Supplies. — Beef  and  fowls  of  inferior  quality  may  be  had;  vegetables 
and  fruit  are  usually  very  scarce;  the  water  at  Bathurst  is  brackish  and 
difficult  to  obtain,  a  better  quality  may  be  had  at  Jillifri,  16  miles  above 
Bathurst,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  but  vessels  fitted  with  condensers 
are  recommended  not  to  use  the  water  from  the  shore.     Good  bread  is  ob- 
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tainable  in  limited  quaulities.     Fish  are  abundant  at  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance. 

Coal.— The  coal  store  is  at  the  south  exti^eme  of  the  town,  where  a 
shelving  beach  renders  flat  bottomed  boats  necessary  to  expedite  coaling, 
but  the  supply  is  uncertain  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  There  are 
several  wharves  or  jetties  extending  from  the  shore  of  Bathurst  alongside 
which  small  vessels  lie  and  take  in  or  discharge  cargo.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  have  small  tramways  laid  leading  to  warehouses,  and  there 
is  a  small  crane  capable  of  lifting  about  a  ton  weight.  There  is  a  depth 
of  2  fathoms  at  low  water  alongside. 

Dog  Island  point  is  low  and  covered  with  bush.  A  thick  cluster  of  trees 
rises  about  J  mile  inside  the  point.  The  west  extreme  of  the  small  islet  off 
the  point  has  trees  on  it,  the  east  extreme  only  bush.  The  shoal  ground 
south  of  the  point  has  extended  its  SW.  edge,  with  7  feet  on  it  at  low 
water  spring  tidesand  lies  with  Dog  Island  point  bearing  N.  5°  E.  (N.  25°  E. 
mag.),  distant  1^  miles,  and  fort  James  S.  82°  E.  (S.  62°  E.  mag.).  From 
this  edge  the  shoal  ground,  composed  of  rock  and  mud,  curves  north- 
ward toward  Dog  Island  point,  and  extends  in  a  S.  76°  E.  (8.  66°  E. 
mag.)  direction,  with  depths  of  5  to  24  feet  for  about  one  mile. 

Lamin  point  is  low  and  dark,  with  a  large  clearing  ^  mile  to  the 
westward. 

Albreda  makes  as  a  low  point  with  several  white  houses  on  it,  and  is 
easily  distinguished  by  them,  and  by  a  house  with  a  flight  of  steps  facing 
to  the  southward,  close  to  the  point,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  clump  of 
fine  silk  cotton  trees. 

Directions. — To  anchor  off  Albreda,  when  the  western  white  house 
bears  N.  3°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.),  steer  for  it  and  anchor  in  4J  fathoms. 
There  is  a  good  berth  more  to  the  eastward  in  4|  fathoms,  with  fort  James 
S.  oG°  E.  (S.  36°  E.  mag.)  and  Lamin  point  N.  87°  W.  (N.  67°  W.  mag.). 
Tiiere  are  several  3-fathom  spots  off  Albreda. 

Port  James  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  fort  surrounded  by  small  trees  on  an 
islet  lying  S.  57°  E.  (S.  37°  E.  mag.)  of  Albreda. 

Vintang  creek  is  navigable  from  its  entrance  to  Sandeng  (a  distance  of 
40  miles)  for  a  vessel  drawing  9  feet,  at  any  time  of  tide,  and  by  crossing 
certain  places  at  high  water,  a  vessel  drawing  13  feet  might  reach  Sandeng; 
but  would  find  difficulty  in  turning  there  if  exceeding  150  feet  in  length. 
The  deepest  channel  is  as  a  rule,  in  the  center  of  the  creek,  and  varies  from 
10  feet  in  the  broad  places  to  10  fathoms  in  the  narrow. 

In  January,  1892,  H.  M.  S.  Sparrow,  drawing  13  feet  3  inches,  proceeded 
7  miles  above  Kansala,  least  depth  obtained  at  low  water  was  16  feet,  and 
anchored  off  the  second  large  clearing  on  the  southern  bank  known  as 
Sangajor  wharf,  having  just  room  to  swing. 
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There  is  very  little  trade  in  Vintang  creek,  and  the  people  have  few 
canoes;  from  Kansala  to  Bondali,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  not  even  a  hut 
was  seen. 

Mosquitos  and  sandflies  render  it  almost  impossible  for  any  white  man 
to  sleep  without  a  mosquito  net. 

Supplies  are  very  scarce  at  Kansala;  a  few  fowls  and  eggs  can  be  ob- 
tained occasionally. 

Tides. — At  Kansala  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Oh.  5m.;  springs 
rise  6  feet;  neaps  3  feet;  the  greatest  rate  of  the  stream  observed  was  2 J 
knots. 

Suara  creek  extends  al)out  16  miles  to  Contango  with  a  general  breadth 
of  150  yards  for  10  miles,  and  a  least  depth  of  20  feet  to  Jien  creek,  on 
the  left  bank.  Above  Jien  creek  there  are  several  shoal  patches  of  6  feet, 
the  creek  gradually  narrowing  to  20  yards  in  Contango  creek. 

Tanknr&l  is  a  village  in  a  large  clearing  close  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  land  near  has  a  park-like  apf>earance  when  approaching  from  tlie 
westward. 

Mendora,  or  Manoika,  creek  has  shoal  ground  extending  off  it  some 
distance  into  the  channel. 

Tendeba  is  a  small  village  in  a  clearing  close  to  a  low  point,  with  two 
cotton  trees,  one  on  the  extreme  of  the  point,  and  the  other  400  yards  to 
the  eastward.  It  is  liigh  water  at  Tendeba  3  hours  later  than  at  Bathurst 
and  the  streams  continue  after  high  water  for  the  stime  time  as  at  that  place. 

Jurong  creek  is  J  mile  to  the  eastward  of  a  large  clearing,  and  is  about 
300  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  l)ecomes  narrow  and  winding. 
It  is  navigable  at  high  water  by  a  steamer  for  about  3 J  miles,  to  the  land- 
ing place  at  Jurong.  A  shoal  dries  off  the  ea^st  point  of  the  entrance  for 
70  yards  at  low  water.  There  is  one  fathom  30  yards  from  the  west  point 
of  the  entrance,  and  a  depth  of  10  to  12  feet  between  the  points. 

Devil  bank  appears  to  have  grown  a^nsiderably  since  the  last  survey 
of  the  Gambia. 

Devil  point  is  high  and  steep-to.  From  Boerang  creek  to  Dumansansang 
creek  the  country  on  the  south  bank  is  much  more  open  than  that  l)elow 
and  high  reeds  take  the  place  of  mangrove  bushes. 

Balingha  hill  is  conspicuous  when  going  up  the  river.  When  nearly 
abreast  of  the  hill  there  is  a  small  landing  place,  and  a  trader's  house 
about  300  yards  from  the  bank. 

Tides. — At  Albreda  it  is  high  water  at  Ih.  20m.,  at  Taukural  2h.  40m., 
and  at  Jurong  creek  4h.,  raspectively,  later  than  at  Bathurst.  The  stream 
continues  to  run  Ih.  20m.  after  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore.  In  the 
rainy  season,  July,  A ugust,  September,  and  October,  the  flood  stream  is  not 
felt  higher  than  Kiuia.  Above  this  the  stream  is  always  running  down, 
making  the  water  fresh  as  far  as  Tankurdl. 
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Pilots. — Ships  of  12  feet  draft  proceeding  above  Suara  creek  for  the  first 
time  shoald  take^a  pilot. 

Directions  from  Bathurst  to  Deer  island.— From  Bathurst  steer  S.  1 7"^ 
E.  (S.  3°  W.  mag.)  until  two  small  islets  open  to  the  northward  of  Dog 
Island  point,  then  steer  S.  57°  E.  (S.  37°  E.  mag.),  (passing  that  point  at 
a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  remember  that  the  shoal  south  of  this  point  is  ex- 
tending),  until  the  land  beyond  Albreda  opens  of  Lamin  point,  when  alter 
course  to  pass  a  mile  from  Lamin  point  and  |  mile  from  Fort  James  islet. 
Pass  J  mile  from  Tudor  point,  steering  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.)  until  the  right 
extreme  of  Joba  (Sami)  creek  bears  N.  20°  W.  (north  mag.),  when  pro- 
ceed N.  53°  E.  (N.  73°  E.  mag.),  with  Muta  point  ahead.  Do  not  shut  fort 
James  in  with  Tudor  point  until  the  east  extreme  of  Vintang  creek  bears 
S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.).  When  Jurunko  creek  bears  N.  20°  W.  (north 
mag.)  steer  N.  45°  E.  (N.  65°  E.  mag.)  keeping  a  point  to  the  eastward 
when  nearly  abreast  of  Unkafala  creek,  and  continue  on  that  course  until 
Salekainc  point  opens  of  Muta  point.  Pass  Muta  point  at  a  distance  of 
SOO  yards,  J  mile  off  Tankural,  and  800  yards  from  Jarin  point.  From 
Jarin  point  keep  Tubak6long  point  half  a  point  on  the  port  bow,  passing 
i  mile  from  Jemaali.  (Close  in  shore  off  Tubak6long  point  there  is  a 
patch  of  rocks  dry  at  low  water,  with  the  point  bearing  N.  73°  E.  (S.  87° 
E.  mag.),  about  400  yards  distant.)  When  abreast  Mendora  creek  bring 
the  tree  inside  Jarin  point  to  bear  S.  67°  W.  (S.  87°  W.  mag.)  and  steer 
N.  64°  E.  (N.  84°  E.  mag.)  to  pass  800  yards  from  Tubak6long.  After 
rounding  Tubak6long  keep  about  800  yards  from  the  south  bank  until 
abreast  of  Kashan  creek,  then  proceed  in  mid-channel.  On  passing  For- 
ester bank  keep  the  trees  at  Tendeba  shut  in  with  Kashan  point.  Pass 
800  yards  from  Krule  point,  and  then  keep  800  yards  from  the  south  bank 
until  Devil  point  bears  S.  88°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.),  when  gradually  alter 
course  to  the  eastward,  passing  100  yards  from  Devil  point.  Then  keep 
about  200  yardji  from  the  north  bank  as  far  as  Farafinya  creek,  300  yards 
off  until  abreast  of  Kajamang  creek,  and  afterwards  in  mid-channel.  As 
soon  as  Ginoi  point  is  shut  in  gradually  close  the  south  bank,  passing 
Sankuia  creek  at  the  distance  of  200  yards.  Steer  in  mid-channel  from 
Karantaba  creek  and  down  Notown  reach,  inclining  to  the  south  bank 
near  Buba  creek  and  closing  with  it  to  pass  100  yards  from  Batima  creek. 
Then  proceed  nearly  in  mid-stream,  keeping  on  the  Elephant  island  side. 
From  the  north  end  of  Elephant  island  steer  towards  Dumansansang 
creek,  and  thence  to  Kaua,  about  200  yards  from  the  west  bank,  and  in 
mid-channel  to  Deer  island,  which  is  120  mile  above  Bathurst. 

Vessels  should  anchor  in  as  wide  a  part  of  the  river  as  possible,  and  the 
kedge  is  recommended,  as  the  anchor  si/iks  into  the  mud. 

Native  sailing  cutters  from  5  to  12  tons  keep  u|)  communication  between 
Bathurst  arid  Macarthy  island,  taking  from  7  to  10  days  going  up. 
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Leaving  Gambia  river. — The  best  time  to  weigh  from  Bathurst  iiuder 
sail  is  on  the  last  of  the  flood,  so  as  to  gain  mid-channel  before  the  full 
strength  of  the  ebb,  which,  as  it  sets  directly  down  upon  the  Middle 
ground,  would  in  light  winds  make  it  necessary  to  anclior  in  order  to 
avoid  it.  This  would  cause  the  loss  of  a  day's  tide,  unless  the  sea  breeze 
should  come  in  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  vessel  to  weigh  again,  and 
to  stem  the  ebb ;  with  that  chance  in  view,  if  obliged  to  drop  the  anchor, 
it  should  be  done  sufficiently  soon  to  preserve  room  for  weighing.  Further 
down  the  channel  the  sea  breeze  from  the  northwestward  is  always  a 
beating  wind,  and  even  the  land  breeze  in  the  morning  is  seldom  suffi- 
ciently to  the  eastward  to  lead  out  without  making  a  tack,  especially  as 
when  it  is  most  favorable  it  has  the  least  strength,  and  consequently  the 
tide  will  have  the  more  time  to  exercise  its  influence. 

After  weighing,  stand  over  towards  Barra  point,  keep  the  lead  going, 
and  make  very  short  tacks  off  the  bank  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel, 
especially  when  nearing  African  knoll,  where  the  set  of  the  ebb  tide  is 
always  the  strongest. 

Coast. — From  cape  St.  Mary  to  Bald  cape  is  about  10  miles  in  a  gen- 
eral SW.  direction ;  and  at  2|  miles  further  SW.  is  Another  projecting  point, 
with  a  reef  extending  west  from  it  over  a  mile,  and  a  rivulet  of  fresh 
water  on  its  south  side.  From  this  point  the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  for  a 
distance  of  16  miles  t<^)  the  St.  Pedro  river,  and  from  thence  southerly  for 
32  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Knsamanze  river. 

The  general  color  of  the  coast  about  ca{>e  St.  Mary  is  variable,  becom- 
ing white  to  the  westward  of  the  cape,  and  then  reddish,  and  further 
southward  changing  into  gray  sand.  Between  Bald  cape  and  the  Kasa- 
manze  river  the  coast  is  verj"  low  with  a  sandy  beach  covered  with  trees, 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Pedro  river  appear  from  a  distance  like  a  con- 
tinued forest,  with  lofty  clumj)S  resembling  islands.  The  water  is  very 
shallow,  the  bank  suddenly  curves  outwards,  and  abreast  of  Suta  river  in 
latitude  12°  44'  N.  and  17  miles  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  4-fathora  bank 
of  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  lying  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction. 

Bliss  river,  12  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Kasamanze  river,  Suta 
river,  .3  miles  south  of  Bliss  river,  and  Oyster  river,  6  J  miles  south  of  the 
same,  .all  communicate  with  Kasamanze  river,  but  their  entrances  are 
obstructed  by  sand  banks. 

Kasamanze  river. — Off  the  entrance  of  Kasamanze  river  there  is  a 
depth  of  only  4  or  5  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  from  the  land, 
and  at  10  miles  distant  there  are  7  or  8  fathoms;  at  11  miles  from  the 
north  entrance  point,  in  a  SW.  by  W.  direction,  there  is  a  bank  of  \\ 
fathoms;  the  10-fathom  line  of  soundings  passes  about  25  miles  outside 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  lOO-fathoni  line  is  about  40  miles  W. 
by  S.  from  cape  Sky  ring. 
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The  entrance  to  Kasamanze  river  is  not  easily  recognized  from  the  offing ; 
it  lies  between  Djoqu6  island  on  the  north  and  Guimbering  island  on  the 
south;  the  Grand  bank  of  Kasamanze,  composed  of  hard  sand  with  5  or 
f>  feet  of  water  over  it,  lies  between  these  islands. 

The  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  is  low  and  wooded,  with- 
out any  distinguishing  marks. 

The  northernmost  elevation  on  Guimbering  island  is  rendered  conspic- 
uous from  the  offing  by  a  white  patch ;  there  is  an  umbrella-shaped  tree 
between  this  and  the  north  extreme  of  the  island. 

From  the  NW.  part  of  Guimbering  island,  shoals  extend  2 J  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  principal  French  settlement  at  Kasamanze  river  is  situated 
on  Karaban  island,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  river,  3J  miles  within  the 
entrance. 

Least  depth. — The  channels  across  the  bar  of  Kasamanze  river  vary 
greatly  in  depth  and  direction ;  in  1876  the  only  available  channel  was  that 
known  as  Djoqu6  pass,  which  lies  close  round  the  south  extreme  of  Djoqu6 
island,  and  in  which  the  least  depth  was  8  to  9  feet,  the  sea  in  this  channel 
is  nearly  always  smooth.  In  1885  there  was  a  depth  of  3f  fathoms  at 
low  water  springs  in  the  Great  pass  and  only  4  feet  in  the  Little  pass. 
Early  in  1890  there  was  only  10  feet  on  the  bar. 

Beacon. — A  beacon  has  been  erected  upon  the  most  prominent  part  of 
Djoqu6  island.  The  beacon  is  of  service  when,  owing  to  fogs,  Guimber- 
ing and  the  entrance  of  the  river  are  obscured. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  chance,  on  the  bar,  at  8h.  35m.; 
springs  rise  6J  feet.  The  current  of  the  flood  sets  to  NNE.  and  NE., 
abreast  of  the  middle  channel ;  that  of  the  ebb  to  SSW.  and  SW.,  with  a 
rate  of  from  one  to  1 J  miles  an  hour.  In  the  channels  the  current  sets  in  the 
direction  of  the  edges  of  the  banks,  and  attains  a  rate  of  2^  to  3  miles  an 
hour.  The  tidal  currents  are  felt  7  to  8  miles  outside  of  the  banks.  The 
currents  inside  of  the  river  generally  follow  the  trend  of  the  banks ;  but 
their  direction  is  modified  near  to  the  entrance  by  the  streams  from  the 
namerous  rivers  which  flow  into  the  main  river. 

Pilots. — A  pilot  station  has  been  established  on  the  south  extreme  of 
Djoqu6  island,  and  a  government  pilot  for  these  rivers  resides  at  Goree. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  while  waiting  for  a  pilot  should  anchor  outside 
the  bar  in  4  fathoms,  with  the  white  patch  on  Guimbering  island  bearing 
S.  45°  E.  (S.  25°  E.  mag.)  and  the  umbrella  tree  bearing  S.  G^""  E.  (S. 
45°  E.  mag.). 

Off  Karaban  the  anchorage  is  GOO  yards  from  the  shore,  in  S  fathoms, 
mud. 

Light.-7-A  fixed  light  is  exhibited  at  Karaban  island ;  it  is  52  fe<*t  alx)ve 
the  quay,  and  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  for  3  miles. 
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lighinkor. — At  25  miles  up  the  Kasamanze  river^  od  the  southern  bank, 
is  the  French  factory  of  Brin,  and  9  miles  farther  on  the  same  side,  at 
Zighinkor^  the  Portuguese  have  an  establishment.  A  considerable  depth 
of  water  may  \ye  carried  up  as  far  as  that  place,  and  the  river  is  navigated 
by  large  schooners  much  farther.  There  are  several  well-cultivated  rice 
plantations  near  the  shore  and  some  scattered  huts. 

Sedhiu,  about  90  miles  above  the  bar  of  Kasamanze  river,  is  a  flourish- 
ing French  settlement.  Vessels  drawing  6  feet  can  ascend  the  river  as  far 
as  this. 

Winds  and  weather. — Winds  from  N K. ,  north,  and  N  W.  prevail  during 
the  dry  season  at  Kasamanze  river  (October  until  May);  variable  winds 
chiefly  from  a  westerly  direction  prevail  during  the  remaining  months  of 
the  year. 

Moderate  rains  and  calms  precede  the  rainy  season  (May-October);  tor- 
nadoes blow  at  the  commencement  and  end,  but  are  most  frequent  at  the 
former  i>eriod.  Heavy  rains  are  experienced  during  July  and  August. 
Thick  fogs  are  of  common  occurrence  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Solar  winds  from  NE.  to  N\V.  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia  from 
November  to  June ;  they  are  often  disturbed  by  the  harmattan  from  No- 
vember to  February.  The  solar  winds  blow  fresh  from  November  to  April; 
they  vary  about  6  or  8  points,  and  afford  every  facility  for  beating  to  the 
northward  within  20  miles  of  the  land.  The  changes  are  as  follows:  At 
sunrise  the  wind  commences  to  freshen  from  NE.  or  NNE.,  sometimes  more 
from  the  eastward  close  inshore;  about  midday  it  falls  lighter,  and  hauls 
to  the  northward;  toward  1  or  2  p.  m.  the  breeze  freshens  again  from 
NNW.  and  NW.,  increasing  in  strength  toward  evening,  and  lasting  until 
midnight,  when  there  is  usually  an  interval  of  calm  or  light  airs  until  it 
returns  to  NE.  In  beating  along  the  land  stand  in  during  the  day  so  as 
to  be  as  near  as  it  is  prudent  to  be  about  midnight;  as  soon  as  the  breeze 
makes  from  NE.,  take  the  offshore  tack,  and  hold  it  until  midday,  or  as 
long  as  the  wind  is  east  of  north ;  as  soon  as  it  freshens  again  from  the 
westward  of  north  go  about,  and  stand  in  as  long  as  possible. 

Refraction. — The  refraction  produced  by  the  heated  atmosphere  along 
this  wh(»le  coast  is  a  continual  source  of  error  in  the  astronomical  observa- 
tions. The  only  recourse  against  fatal  mistakes  will  be  checking  the  ob- 
servations made  during  the  day  by  altitudes  of  stars  and  planets  taken 
during  the  night;  still  these  precautions  are  liable  to  error.  Only  one  thing 
is  to  be  trusted,  and  that  is  the  lead;  keep  it  going,  and  especially  when  ap- 
proaching the  land. 

Sometimes  the  distant  shore  will  appear  alarmingly  close  to  the  vessel 
and  at  others  the  near  land  will  appear  far  distant,  even  to  the  most  prac- 
ticed and  experienced  eye. 
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Cape  Skyring. — A  tabout  9  miles  southward  of  the  Kasamanze  river  there 
is  an  elbow  of  low  reddish  cliffs  which  interrupts  the  beach,  and  which  has 
been  named  cape  Sky  ring;  it  marks  the  place  where  the  commander  of 
that  name  lost  his  life,  on  December  22,  18.33,  while  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  this  coast.  The  adjacent  bight  in  the  shore,  where  the  boats  were  lying 
which  rescued  his  body,  was  named  Murder  bay. 

Shoal. — About  5  miles  westward  of  cape  Skyring  is  a  2^  fathom  patch 
which  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  making  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Cacheo  river  from  the  northward. 

Cape  Boxo. — From  cape  Skyring  the  coast  trends  SE.  for  a  distance  of 
4  miles  to  cape  Roxo,  which  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  the  approach  to  Cacheo 
river.  The  cape,when  bearing  about  east,  presents  the  appearance  of  downs 
of  white  sand,  moderately  high  and  covered  with  bushes.  At  2 or  3  miles 
northward  of  this  cape  the  country  is  well  wooded  and  of  a  tolerable  height, 
which  it  preserves  for  an  extent  of  9  miles.  On  one  of  the  points  formed 
by  the  coast  there  are  several  red  patches,  from  which  the  cape  has  prob- 
ably derived  its  name,  but  the  cape  itself  is  a  low  sandy  point,  covered 
with  trees  and  bushes. 

Cape  Roxo  is  fringed  with  a  reef,  extending  one  mile  to  SE.,  which 
shelters  the  bight  on  the  east  side  from  the  heavy  sea ;  the  village  of  Cabros, 
or  Mossor,  stands  near  the  cape  on  the  shore  of  this  bight.  Two  miles  S\V. 
of  the  extremity  of  the  cape  the  bottom  is  foul,  and  the  depth  inside  of  this 
distance  varies  between  3  and  5  fathoms,  until  the  edge  of  the  reef  is 
reached. 

Cape  Barellai  with  its  somewhat  higher  range  of  trees,  lies  S.  68^  E. 
(S.  48°  E.  mag.),  distant  8  miles  from  cape  Roxo,  and  halfway  between 
them  there  is  an  indistinct  opening  in  the  beach,  named  Subijack  creek, 
cape  Barella  presents  the  appearance  of  white  sand  hills  and  reddish  cliffs 
of  clay,  and  from  this  cape  a  reef  a  mile  in  length  projects  to  the  south- 
ward. 

Cacheo  river, — Jufung  point,  low  and  wooded,  is  8  miles  SE.  of  cape 
Barella,  the  intermediate  coast  being  very  low,  with  the  appearance  of  being 
intersected  by  small  rivers  or  creeks,  and  fronted  by  a  broad  shallow  flat. 
At  Jufung  point  the  low  wooded  coast  turns  to  the  eastward  for  Ss^  miles  to 
Bolola  point,  from  which  cape  Mata  bears  S.  71°  E.  (S.  51°  E.  mag.), 
distant  5  miles,  these  two  latter  projections  forming  the  entrance  points  of 
Cacheo  river. 

Bolola  point  is  low,  with  some  lofty  trees  2  miles  west  of  it.  At  this 
point  the  shore  abruptly  turns  to  the  northward,  forming  Katon  bay,  on 
the  west  side  of  which  stands  Bolola,  a  large  village  on  the  beach,  and  an 
intricate  channel  may  be  found,  carrying  5  fathoms,  leading  close  up  to  the 
houses.  The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villagje  is  low  and  swampy, 
with  extensive  plantations  of  rice. 
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Katon  bay  is  2  miles  in  breadth  at  the  entrance,  and  from  the  head  a  deep 
creek  opens  to  the  NE.,  which  is  said  to  communicate  with  the  Kasamanze 
river  at  Zighinkor. 

Cacheo  banks. — The  triangular  space  inclosed  by  the  shore,  and  by 
lines  drawn  to  the  southward  from  cape  Skyring,  and  to  the  westward  from 
Jufung  point,  is  full  of  shallow  banks  and  irregular  shoals,  on  many  of 
which  the  sea  breaks  furiously :  Coimbra  bank,  5  miles  S.  11°  E.  (S.  9°  W. 
mag.)  of  cape  Roxo ;  Falulo  breakers,  5  miles  farther  offshore  on  tha  same 
bearing ;  Barella  breaker,  eastward  of  the  latter,  and  Jufung  breakers,  which 
extend  (>  miles  westward  from  Jufung  point,  may  be  termed  the  northern 
group;  \yhile  to  the  southward  of  the  Direct  channel  into  the  river  are 
situated  Cacheo  spit,  Cacheo  bank,  Cacheo  breakers.  Parcels  breakeri?, 
Cachops  breakers,  Gararaas  spit,  and  Mata  and  Domingo  banks. 

Shoal. — S.  27°  E.  (S.  7°  E.  mag.),  distant  5  miles  from  cape  Roxo,  is  a 
lO-foot  shoal  with  a  line  of  breakers  at  one  mile  to  the  southward. 
Coimbra  bank  has  probably  extended  to  this  position. 

Channels. — Two  main  channels  lead  from  seaward  to  Cacheo  river;  the 
northern,  known  as  the  Direct  channel,  carries  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low 
water,  and  the  southern,  termed  the  Southwest  channel,  carries  15  feet  at 
low  water. 

Direct  channel. — The  point  at  which  a  vesseb  must  enter  this  channel 
is  13  miles  from  the  nearest  land  about  cape  Barella  and  IG  miles  from 
Jufung  point;  and  to  make  anything  like  a  straight  course  through  it, 
being  out  of  sight  of  all  marks,  several  shoals  of  2  and  2J  fathoms  at  low 
water  must  be  crossed.  As  the  highest  tides  do  not  rise  more  than  7  or  8 
feet,  a  vessel  of  a  certain  draft  only  can  with  any  propriety  attempt  it ;  and 
the  best  manner  of  proceeding  will  be  to  run  in  for  the  land  somewhat  to 
the  northward  of  latitude  12°  20'  N.,  remembering  the  2J-fathom  shoal 
oflF  cape  Skyring,  so  as  to  distinguish  the  red  cliffs  between  capes  Skyring 
and  Roxo,  but  not  approaching  it  in  less  water  than  5  fathoms,  nor  to  a 
less  distance  than  2  or  3  miles.  Then  steer  S.  37°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.) 
till  abreast  of  cape  Roxo,  so  as  to  see  that  point  with  certainty,  for  as  its 
termination  is  low  and  sandy,  and,  like  the  other  parts  of  the  coast,  covered 
with  bushes,  it  does  not  appear  well  defined  at  a  distance.  Having  now 
that  cape  on  the  port  beam  or  bearing  about  N.  59°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.) 
a  lookout  at  the  masthead  for  broken  or  discolored  water,  leadsmen  in  ' 
both  chains,  and  being  ready  to  haul  out  if  they  should  call  less  than  4 
fathoms,  steer  S.  9°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.)  for  11  miles,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  deviation  of  the  compass,  which  for  such  navigation  ought  to 
have  been  previously  ascertained. 

During  this  course  the  soundings  will  probably  indicate  when  passing 
over  the  tail  of  Coimbra  bank,  the  heavy  Falulo  breakers  will  probably 
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be  seen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  1 1  miles  the  vessel  ought  to  be  in  the  fair- 
way of  the  channel,  in  latitude  12°  8'  N.,  and  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 
At  this  point,  however,  it  would  be  prudent  to  anchor,  in  order  to  verify 
the  latitude  by  observation,  to  wait  for  the  sea  breeze,  or  to  take  the  com- 
mencement of  the  flood  tide,  and,  if  practicable,  to  get  out  a  couple  of  boats 
ready  to  send  ahead  with  danger  flags,  in  cfise  of  becoming  entangled 
among  the  shifting  sands  which  are  found  in  the  entrance  of  all  rivers  of 
this  kind. 

To  enter. — These  precautionary  arrangements  having  been  made,  the 
weather  being  tolerably  clear,  and  an  anchor  ready  to  let  go,  with  a  range 
of  10  or  12  fathoms  of  cable,  the  vessel  may  steer  N.  78""  E.  (S.  82°  E. 
mag.),  southerly.  For  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  the  depth  of  6  or  7  fath- 
oms will  be  preserved;  Jufung  breakers,  which  may  be  seen  on  the  port 
bow,  will  be  passed  in  4J  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  |  mile,  and  their  SE. 
sandy  prong  will  have  to  be  crossed  in  2  fathoms.  The  water  will  now 
suddenly  deepen,  the  land  will  have  been  for  some  time  in  sight,  and  the 
high  trees  of  Bolola  should  be  made  out  and  brought  ahead,  on  the  bear- 
ing of  N.  76°  E.  (S.  84°  E.  mag.),  and  kept  so  till  within  about  2  miles  of 
the  beach.  Then  alter  course  nearly  a  point  to  starboard,  but  still  closing 
the  shore,  so  as  to  keep  in  the  deep  but  narrow  channel  northward  of 
Domingo  bank,  and  run  parallel  to  the  beach  (ofl^  which  some  rude  Ashing 
weirs  may  be  observed),  till  the  low  point  of  Bolola  bears  N.  25°  E.  (N. 
45°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  a  mile.  If  the  vessel  draw  no  more  than  12 
feet,  steer  S.  82°  E.  (S.  62°  E.  mag.)  from  thence  for  cape  Mata,  till  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  is  reached  ;  but  if  requiring  deeper  water  it  will 
be  prudent  to  anchor  and  send  boats  to  examine  the  best  track  across  the 
bank  or  bar,  which  unites  Domingo  bank  to  Katon  flat. 

Anchorage. — Having  crossed  this  bar,  and  now  fairly  entered  the  river, 
anchorage  may  be  had  in  6  or  7  fathoms  on  good  holding  ground  between 
Bolola  point  and  cape  Mata. 

Nature  of  bottom. — There  is  a  satisfactory  rule  which  applies  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Cacheo,  as  well  as  of  all  the  rivers  on  this  part  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  which  the  seaman  should  bear  in  mind:  that  in  the  chan- 
nels the  bottom  is  always  of  soft  mud,  but  on  the  banks  always  of  hard 
sand;  and,  therefore,  the  lead  in  a  careful  hand  will  give  immediate  notice 
of  any  deviation  from  the  fairway. 

Southwest  channel. — The  above  are  the  best  rules  which  cjin  be  given 
for  entering  Cacheo  river  by  the  Direct  channel,  an  enterprise  requiring 
great  coolness  and  promptitude,  and  which  should  be  attempted  only  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  in  a  manageable  vessel.  But  as  there  is  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  the  banks  which  form  that  channel  are  not  stationary,  and 
that  they  frequently  change  both  in  shape  and  extent,  it  will  be  proper  to 
1848 6 
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give  the  mariner  tlie  choice  of  another  entrance,  which,  though  more  cir- 
cuitous and  equally  surrounde<l  by  dangei-s,  has  somewhat  deeper  water, 
and  offers  better  opportunities  for  a  retreat  in  case  of  unforeseen  difficulties. 

Directions. — To  take  Southwest  channel,  make  the  land  between  ca})es 
Sky  ring  and  Roxo,  as  before  directed ;  approach  it  within  5  or  6  miles 
or  into  alx)ut  6  fathoms;  run  alongshore  till  cape  Roxo  bears  east  (S.  70° 
E.  mag.),  so  ds  to  be  sure  of  the  position,  and  then  haul  off  to  make  a  south 
(S.  20°  W.  mag.)  course,  allowing  for  tide,  current,  and  swell,  and  pursue 
this  course  for  19  or  20  miles.  If  the  deviation  of  the  compass  be  known, 
and  the  above  allowances  fairly  made,  at  the  end  of  this  run  the  vessel  will 
be  in  latitude  12°  N.,  and  in  7  or  8  fathoms  water,  and  will  have  passed 
well  outside  all  the  banks,  although  the  lead  will  probably  show  the 
change  of  a  fathom  or  two  in  the  soundings  when  crossing  their  tails. 
Here  it  will  be  prudent  to  anchor,  in  order  to  verify  the  latitude,  and  to 
wait  for  the  sea  breeze,  a  flowing  tide,  and  sufficiently  clear  weather,  as 
well  as  to  make  all  those  arrangements  which  were  recommended  for  the 
former  channel,  and  which  are  so  necessary  in  such  intricate  navigation. 

Supposing  that  everything  has  turned  out  favorably,  weigh,  and  steer 
east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  15  or  16  miles,  allowing  for  the 
oblique  set  of  the  flood  tide.  During  this  run  the  Parcels  breakers  will 
probably  have  been  made  out  from  the  masthead,  and  the  Cachops  break- 
ers will  be  more  certainly  seen,  in  passing  them  at  a  distance  of  2  or  3 
miles  on  the  port  beam.  The  water  will  have  been  gradually  shoaling,  so 
that  by  this  time  the  depth  will  be  reduced  to  nearly  5  fathoms,  and  unless 
the  weather  should  have  become  hazy,  the  low  land  will  be  seen  ahead, 
and  Cayo  islands  bearing  S.  57°  E.  (S.  37°  E.  mag.). 

The  three  points  on  which  the  mariner  has  to  rely  for  a  knowledge  of 
his  position  are,  the  sight  of  Cachops  breakers,  the  distant  bearing  of  Cayo 
islands,  that  are  at  the  dividing  point  of  Cacheo  and  Jeba  rivers,  and  the 
fact  of  having  arrived  at  the  (low  water)  depth  of  5  fathoms.  From  this 
position  the  course  to  be  made  good  is  N.  34°  E.  (N.  54°  E.  mag.)  for  11 
miles;  the  last  IJ  miles  will  be  across  the  bar,  where  the  depth  is  only  13 
to  16  feet  at  low  water.  Before  arriving  on  the  bar  the  same  soundings 
will  be  had  when  crossing  the  east  extremity  of  the  Cachops  breakers  and  the 
west  extremity  of  the  Graramas  spit,  both  of  which  should  serve  to  verify 
the  position  and  ascertain  if  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  current. 
Before  reaching  the  bar  the  high  trees  westw-ard  of  Bolola  point  will  have 
been  sighted  from  aloft,  and  should  be  brought  ahead,  bearing  N.  34°  E. 
(N.  54°  E.  mag.);  Garamas  island  will  also  be  seen,  and  subsequently  cape 
Mata,  off  the  starboard  bow.  The  bar  crossed,  the  soundings  will  increase 
abruptly  to  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  the  position  will  be  in  the  narrow  chan- 
nel between  the  Domingo  and  Mata  banks.  As  soon  as  Bolola  point 
bears  N.  48°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.),  and  Cape  Mata  N.  76°  E.  (S.  84°  E. 
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mag.),  the  course  should  be  changed  immediately  to  N.  74°  E.  (S.  86°  E. 
ma^.)  uutil  you  are  in  the  entrance  of  the  river,  or  abreast  of  cape  Mata. 
From  abreast  of  cape  Mata,  the  course  up  Cacheo  river  is  about  N.  48°  E. 
(N.  68°  E.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  1 1  miles,  as  far  as  the  old  Portuguese 
fort  of  Cacheo.  To  this  position  the  lead  will  be  found  a  safe  guide,  and 
any  vessel  may  safely  anchor  off  the  fort  in  5  fathoms,  on  good  holding 
ground.  The  shores  are  everywhere  covered  with  mangroves,  which  grow 
ID  the  water,  and  which  render  landing  impracticable,  except  at  a  few  spots. 
In  1869  Cacheo  was  declared  a  free  port. 

Sara  bank. — It  is  apparent  from  the  chart  that  as  soon  as  the  two  entrance 
capes  are  passed  all  difB'udty  vanishes,  and  that  vessels  of  any  draft  may 
freely  proceed,  not  only  to  the  fort  of  Cacheo,  but  to  Farin,  which  is  100 
miles  from  cape  Mata,  by  keeping  in  mid-channel,  and,  as  in  all  other 
rivers,  by  avoiding  the  points.  In  that  whole  space  there  is  but  one  dan- 
ger, viz,  a  bank  which  fronts  the  northern  shores  east  of  Sara  creek,  13 
miles  above  Cacheo  fort,  which  projects  a  little  more  than  halfway  across 
the  river,  and  which  may  be  easily  avoided  by  borrowing  on  the  southern 
shore.  The  flood  tide  is  scarcely  felt  above  Salsang,  50  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  ebb  stream  is  not  very  strong  in  any  part  of 
river,  except  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (about  December). 
•  Farin  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  85  miles  from  the  entrance; 
it  is  but  a  small  place,  with  few  native  inhi^bitants.  A  few  supplies  may 
be  obtained;  and  as  the  rapids  are  only  a  short  distance  higher  up,  the 
water  is  fresh  and  good.  The  climate  is  invigorating,  after  the  sickly 
heaviness  of  the  atmosphere  lower  down  the  river. 

Near  Farin  the  mangrove  entirely  disappears,  the  country  becomes  clear, 
a  gently  rising  tract  of  fertile  soil  commences,  and  a  few  scattered  cotton 
plantations  may  be  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  that  village.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  easy  and  constant  communication  from  hence  to  Bissao,  and  to 
Kasamanze  and  Gambia  rivers. 

Batoor  is  the  largest  town  on  the  river,  situated  70  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  the  most  civilized;  they  are  all  Mohammedans  and 
of  the  Mandingo  tribe,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  numerous  tribes 
that  have  possession  of  this  country. 

At  the  town  of  Batoor  the  clay  soil  is  visible  between  the  mangroves,  the 
shores  become  steeper  and  rocky,  and  good-sized  forest  trees,  including  the 
mahc^any,  are  seen  on  the  banks. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  on  the  bar  of  Cacheo  river 
at  7h.  45ra.;  springs  rise  8  feet.  The  ebb  stream  in  the  Cacheo,  as  also  off 
it,  sets  to  the  NW.,  and  the  flood  to  the  SE.  The  ebb  generally  runs 
8  hoars,  while  the  flood  rarely  runs  more  than  4,  nor  can  it  generally  be 
considered  a  regular  flood  tide,  but  merely  a  slack  water  or  cessation  of  the 
[  ebb.     Toward  December,  after  the  rains  are  over,  and  the  harmattan  sea- 
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SOU  has  set  in,  the  wind  generally  blows  very  strong  from  NE.  to  ESE., 
which  tends  considerably  to  strengthen  the  ebb  stream,  and  during  that  sea- 
son vessels  at  anchor  rarely  swing  to  the  flood. 

At  Farin,  the  eiFect  of  the  tide  is  greatly  felt,  the  rise  and  fall  amount- 
ing to  1 J  fathoms.  Vessels  ascending  the  river  should  (owing  to  this  dif- 
ference in  the  tides)  coast  along  the  right  bank  until  they  find  depths  of  2 
fathoms,  which  will  be  about  4  miles  from  Farin,  and  then  proceed  until 
in  front  of  the  fort. 

Qaramas  island  lies  4  miles  south  of  cape  Mata.  The  island  is  covered 
with  trees,  but  not  readily  distinguished  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
coast.  Three  miles  farther  south  is  the  entrance  to  Jatt  river,  which  flows 
round  northward  of  Jatt  island.  The  coast  is  low  and  wooded.  The 
Cayo  islands  are  near  the  southwestern  point  of  Jatt  island. 

The  Jatt  shoals  front  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  this  name ;  portions 
of  them  uncover  at  low  water,  and  the  breakers  extend  10  miles  offshore; 
their  western  edges  are  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Bolola  point,  and  close 
to  the  breakers  there  is  13  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  Jatt  breakers  are 
connected  with  Garamas  spit,  and  front  the  whole  coast  between  cape  Mata 
and  the  Cayo  islands. 

Jatt  river. — The  Jatt  shoals  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  Jatt  river  so  that 
only  boats  may  enter  it  by  following  along  the  coast.  It  fronts  the  western 
coast  of  Jatt,  Bassis,  or  Bisis,  and  Bissao  islands.  Besides  the  Jatt  break- 
ers there  are  other  parts  of  the  extensive  bank  on  which  the  general  depth 
is  between  3  and  12  feet,  which  uncover  at  low  water,  or  present  long  lines 
of  heavy  breakers.  The  sand  bank,  which  uncovers  4  or  5  feet  at  low 
water,  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  leaving  only  two  narrow  channels^ 
one  on  each  side,  in  which  the  depth  is  3  to  5  feet  at  low  tides.  Thus  the 
Jatt  river  is  barred  at  its  sea  entrance,  but  it  may  be  reached  through  the 
Catherina,  or  Ancoras,  channel,  which  communicates  with  the  Jeba. 

Cayo  islands. — The  Cayo  islands  lie  close  to  Cayo  point,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  three  small  hummocks,  but  at  low  water  their  bases  unite; 
they  are  not  high,  but  being  covered  by  dark  lofty  trees  stand  out  very 
conspicuously  at  times  from  the  low  land  behind  them,  and  form  the  prin- 
cipal landmark  for  approaching  the  Jeba. 

Jeba  river. — The  Jeba  is  a  much  larger  river  than  the  Cacheo,  its  mouth 
being  1 5  miles  wide,  in  aS.  by  E.  direction,  from  Cayo  point  to  Karashe  island, 
the  northwestern  of  the  Bijouga  group;  at  90  miles  eastward  of  Cayo  point 
it  has  a  breadth  of  4  miles.  There  are  many  dangerous  banks  ip  its  entrance, 
as  well  as  higher  up,  but  they  may  be  easily  avoided,  and  it  is  not  traversed 
by  any  shallow  bar.  The  usual  channels  by  which  Jeba  river  is  entered 
are  Jeba  channel,  leading  to  Bissao  channel  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
estuary,  and  Orango  channel,  leading  to  Kanabak  reach  and  Bulama  and 
Arkas  channels  on  the  southern  side. 
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Above  Bissao  the  channel  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  numerous  shoals, 
the  passages  among  which  are  only  available  for  small  vessels. 

The  periodical  rise  of  Jeba  river  commences  in  July;  the  waters  begin  to 
fall  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  continue  falling  until  the  end  of 
October. 

B\joiiga,  or  Bissagos,  islajids. — This  extensive  group  of  islands  lie  in  the 
estuary  of  Jeba  river,  dividing  the  northern  and  southern  approaches.  It 
was  partly  surveyed  in  1826-1834,  but  not  sufficiently  examined  to  enable 
strangers  to  make  free  with  the  various  channels  by  which  it  is  intersected ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any  inducement  for  vessels  to  penetrate 
its  interior  waters,  or  to  have  any  farther  intercourse  than  may  be  afforded 
by  the  ojjen  channels  of  Jeba  and  Orango.  Besides  a  few  bare  or  unpro- 
ductive rocks,  the  whole  cluster  consists  of  13  islands,  occupying  a  space 
of  about  50  by  35  miles.  They  are  all  volcanic  and  highly  fertile,  although, 
as  far  as  could  be  perceived,  generally  deficient  in  water.  Most  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited;  themen  are  active  and  powerful,  but  revengeful  and  treach- 
erous, and  averse  to  any  species  of  barter  or  exchange;  nothing  but  firearms 
and  powder  tempt  them. 

Their  houses  are  circular  and  built  of  stones  and  mud;  the  doors  are 
low,  and  there  being  no  windows,  they  are  insufferably  dark  and  hot, 
though  they  are  well  thatched  with  broad  projecting  eaves.  Their  canoes 
are  large  and  clumsy,  and  would  contain  40  or  50  men  with  paddles. 

Shoals  and  foul  ground  extend  for  a  considerable  distance  west  and  south 
of  Bijouga  islands,  which  should  l)e  approached  with  great  caution. 

Bijonga  breaker. — A  small  bank,  on  which  the  depth  of  water  is  from 
12  to  18  feet,  lies  S.  59°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  C&yo  point  distant  39 
miles;  from  the  shoal  cape  Roxo  bears  N.  11°  E.  (N.  31°  E.  mag.),  distant 
50  miles,  and  the  nearest  land  (Karashe  island)  bears  east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.), 
distant  28  miles. 

A  shoal,  on  which  the  depth  of  water  is  12  feet,  lies  S.  59°  E.  (S.  39° 
E.  mag.)  of  Bijouga  breaker,  distant  5  miles. 

Warang  bank. — This  bank,  which  partially  dries  at  low  water,  lies  off 
the  western  entrance  to  Warang  channel;  it  extends  7  miles  in  an  east  and 
west  direction  within  the  depth  of  3  fathoms,  and  its  western  extremity 
bears  S.  53°  W.  (S.  73°  W.  mag.)  of  Cayo  point,  distant  25  miles. 

Remarks. — During  the  harmattan  season,  when  steering  for  the  Bijouga 
islands  or  navigating  the  channels  between  them,  the  reckoning  and  lead 
will  be  found  the  l>est  guides,  the  land  being  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
a  distance  of  more  than  3  miles. 

Most  of  the  banks  in  Jeba  river  and  among  the  Bijouga  islands  are 
composed  of  hard  sand  and  are  steep-to,  so  that  the  unceasing  use  of  the 
lead  is  even  less  efficient  in  giving  warning  by  the  actual  depth  of  the 
water  than  by  showing  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  in  the  channels  is 
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generally  of  soft  mud  and  round  the  edges  of  the  banks  of  hard  sand ; 
therefore  instant  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  change  thus  indicated. 

Jeba  channel. — The  entrance  to  Jeba  channel  is  obstructed  by  Cayo, 
Middle,  and  Karashe  banks;  of  the  four  channels  formed  by  them,  the 
northern,  known  as  Cayo  channel,  is  the  only  one  recommended  for  large 
vessels. 

Cayo  bank,  about  8  miles  long  within  the  5-fathom  line  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  is  narrow  and  has  over  it  a  general  depth  of  4  fathoms; 
but  in  one  place,  bearing  S.  17°  E.  (S.  3°  W.  mag.),  distant  4  miles  from 
Cayo  islands,  it  rises  into  a  knoll  of  sand  with  only  12  feet  upon  it. 

BUddle  bank  is  also  a  narrow  bank  parallel  to  Cayo  bank,  and  about  5 
miles  long  within  the  depth  of  6  fathoms;  the  least  water  on  this  bank  is 
3  feet,  and  it  lies  about  |  mile  southward  of  Cayo  bank. 

Karashe  bank  lies  about  2^  miles  southward  of  Middle  bank;  the 
eastern  part  is  marked  by  heavy  breakers,  and  a  shoal  of  12  feet  water  lies 
near  its  western  extreme. 

Arlett  point,  though  very  low,  may  be  recognized  by  a  village  near  the 
shore;  it  lies  S.  62°  E.  (S.  42°  E.  mag.)  of  Cayo  islands,  distant  14  miles. 
In  the  space  between,  the  wide  opening  of  Catherina  bay  will  be  seen;  the 
head  of  this  bay  unites  with  the  channel  round  Jatt  island,  and,  with 
Balantes  bay  and  Martinho  and  Bissao  creeks, divides  the  right  bankof  Jeba 
river  into  a  series  of  large  islands. 

Arlett  bank,  on  the  western  part  of  which  there  is  only  a  depth  of  15 
feet,  extends  in  a  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  direction  for  a  distance  of  3  miles 
within  the  depth  of  3  fathoms;  the  eastern  edge  of  this  bank  lies  2 J  miles 
westward  of  Arlett  point. 

Balantes  bay. — Biombo  point,  which  is  low  but  safe  to  approach  on  its 
southern  side,  forms  the  eastern  entrance  point  of  a  deep  inlet  between 
Arlett  and  Biombo  points,  and  which  is  known  as  Balantes  bay. 

The  entrance  to  this  bay  is  obstructed  by  shoals,  on  the  western  part  of 
which  are  Ankora  islands. 

Ankora  islands  are  three  in  number  off  Ankora  point;  the  western  is 
very  low;  the  southern  is  marked  by  a  conspicuous  tree  on  the  summit. 

Martinho  bank,  which  is  a  narrow  but  steep  ridge,  and  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  it  seldom  breaks,  though  carrying  only  6  feet  at  low  water,  lies 
eastward  of  Biomlx)  pofnt,  distant  5  miles.  There  is  a  passage  between 
this  bank  and  the  flats  off  Martinho  creek,  but,  unless  in  a  case  of  the 
greatest  necessity,  all  vessels  should  keep  out  in  the  main  channel  or  south 
of  Martinho  bank.  When  in  10  fathoms,  at  about  a  mile  southward  of 
the  bank,  Biombo  and  Martinho  points  bear  N.  65°  W.  (N.  45°  W. 
mag.)  and  N.  56°  E.  (N.  76°  E.  mag.),  and  therefore,  in  proceeding  up  or 
down  the  river,  a  vessel  should  not  borrow  on  the  bank  by  parting  with 
the  one  bearing  till  the  other  be  obtained. 
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St.  Martin  grove  is  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees  one  mile  inland,  at  6 
miles  northeastward  of  Martinho  point;  a  conspicuous  isolated  tree  is  sit- 
uated If  miles  westward  of  St.  Martin  grove. 

Directions. — The  obvious  rule  for  entering  by  the  northern  channel 
(Cayo  channel)  is  to  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cayo  islands,  or  a  mile  or  two 
fartlier  to  the  southward  (11°  48'  N.),  and  steer  east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.)  across 
Great  Jeba  flat  in  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms,  till  Cayo  islands  are  seen  ahead,  or 
a  little  oo  the  port  bow;  or,  if  the  vessel  is  coming  from  the  northward, 
and  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making  cape  Roxo  satisfactorily,  an  equally 
sure  method  of  hitting  the  entrance  will  be  to  bring  that  cape  to  bear  east 
(S.  70°  E.  mag.),  distant  al)out  6  miles;  then,  allowing  for  the  tide,  steer 
south  (S.  20°  W.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  which  will  place  the  vessel 
in  latitude  12°  N.  and  in  8  fathoms  water;  from  this  position  steer  S.  68° 
E.  (S.  48°  E.  mag.)  and  the  soundings  will  indicate  a  gradual  approach 
towanls  the  edge  of  Jatt  flats;  this  course  will  lead  safely  to  a  position 
within  sight  of  Cayo  islands. 

Cayo  islands  should  be  passed  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  2  miles,  in  order  to  pass  north  of  Cayo  bank ;  from  this  position 
steer  S.  68°  E.  (S.  48°  E.  mag.),  which  will  lead  south  of  Arlett  bank, 
from  whence  an  S.  88°  E.  (S-  68°  E.  mag.)  course  will  lead  across  the 
broad  mouth  of  Balantes  bay,  in  a  depth  of  10  to  20  fathoms,  though  over 
very  uneven  ground,  passing  If  miles  south  of  Ankora  islands. 

Anchorage. — Having  entered  the  river  in  the  evening,  a  safe  berth  to 
wait  for  daylight  is  in  14  fathoms  off  Balantes  bay,  with  Biombo  point 
bearing  N.  59°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.)  and  Ankora  island  bearincr  N.  57°  W. 
(X.  37°  W.  mag.). 

To  proceed. — From  a  position  in  10  fathoms,  at  one  mile  south  of 
Martinho  bank,  the  course  may  be  altered  to  about  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.)  so 
as  to  keep  near  the  northern  shore  to  avoid  too  near  an  approach  to  the  sus- 
picions flats  which  project  from  Gancho  banks;  a  run  of  13  miles  through 
irregular  soundings  of  10,  5,  and  12  fathoms,  will  take  the  vessel  abreast  of 
Bernafel  point,  which,  on  account  of  a  shallow  spit,  should  be  passed  in  7 
or  8  fathoms,  or  at  a  distance  of  1 1  miles.  By  this  time  the  town  and  fort 
of  Bissao,  and  the  two  conspicuous  islands  Passaro  and  Rev  will  have  been 
seen;  by  opening  the  latter  halfway  out  to  the  eastward  of  the  former, 
bearing  about  N.  36°  E.  (N.  5(5°  E.  mag.),  the  spit  will  \ye  avoided  and 
a  clear  course  oifered  to  the  anchorage.  Run  along  the  eastern  side  of 
Passaro  island,  which  seems  to  be  quite  safe  at  the  distance  of  J  mile,  and 
steering  for  Bissao  fort,  anchor  either  halfway  between  the  islands  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  town,  off  which  a  good  berth  may  be  taken  in  7  fathoms, 
mud,  with  the  fort  bearing  N.  43°  W.  (N.  23°  W.  mag.),  and  Rey  island 
between  S.  54°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  m^g.)  and  N.  4S°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.).  It  is 
necefisary  to  remark  that  there  are  short  spits  extending  from  the  NE.  and 
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SE.  extremes  of  Passaro  island,  and  from  the  SW.  extreme  of  Rey  island, 
and  that  from  the  latter  island  an  extensive  bank  extends  to  the  NE. 

Telegraph  buoys. — A  telegraph  cable  having  been  laid  from  Bissao  to 
Bulama,  anchorage  is  prohibited  between  the  SW.  point  of  Rey  island  and 
Bissao  fort.  Vessels  must  not  pass  to  the  northeastward  of  this  line.  The 
following  buoys  mark  the  direction  of  the  aible:  A  buoy,  egg-shaped 
and  painted  reil,  with  the  word  "Telegraph,"  is  placed  on  a  line  between 
Pa^?saro  island  and  Pedralva  rocks,  distance  4J  miles  from  the  former. 
Vessels  are  not  allowed  to  anchor  on  this  line.  A  similar  buoy  lies 
with  Pedralva  rocks  beacon,  bearing  N.  60°  AV.  (N.  40°  W.  mag.),  distant 
3J  miles.  Anchorage  is  prohibite^l  on  a  line  drawn  from  Bulama  point 
through  this  buoy.  A  conical  buoy  marks  the  position  of  the  cable  near 
Mao  bank.  From  it  Colonia  point  bears  N.  57°  E.  (N.  77°  E.  mag.), 
and  Preco  Leve  point  N.  32°  W.  (N.  12°  VV.  mag.),  distant  about  2  miles. 
Anchorage  is  prohibited  on  a  line  SSW.  from  Colonia  point.  A  buoy  is 
moored  off  Bulama  for  the  same  purpose.  Ve^els  must  not  anchor  between 
this  buoy  and  the  white  house  on  the  shore  or  to  the  southward  of  the  buoy. 
Early  in  1890  all  these  buoys  were  adrift. 

Bissao  is  in  telegraphic  communic^ition  with  Bat  hurst,  Sierra  I./eone,  and 
isles  (le  Los. 

Bissao. — The  fort  of  Bissao  is  now  the  site  of  the  town.  The  Portu- 
guese have  a  garrison  there,  consisting  chiefly  ot  convicts  and  mulattoes, 
except  the  officers,  who  arp  detached  from  the  cape  Venle  islands,  of  which 
this  settlement  is  a  dependency.  In  1869  Bissao  was  declared  a  free  port. 
There  appears  to  be  no  territory  attache<l  to  the  port.  The  whole  island 
of  BissiU)  has  the  appearance  of  being  extremely  fertile,  and  the  population 
is  prop(»rtionally  great.  It  is  divided  among  several  independent  chiefs, 
the  most  powerful  of  whom  resides  in  the  large  native  town  adjoining  the 
Portuguese  fort,  which  contains  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants. 

Supplies. — The  market  is  scantily  supplied  with  the  commonest  neces- 
sities of  life. 

Fresh  water. — A  watering  place  on  the  beach  a  little  westward  of  the 
fort  consists  of  pits  3  or  4  feet  deep,  but  their  produce  is  so  slow  that  not 
more  than  30  barrels  can  be  filled  in  a  day,  and  it  then  requires  to  be 
filtered  for  drinking.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  wholesome  and  to  keep 
well,  which  appears  rather  doubtful.  There  is  another  watering  place 
on  Passaro  island. 

Firewood. — Bissao  is  a  bad  place  for  laying  in  a  stock  of  fuel,  for 
though  most  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forest,  yet  the  natives  are 
lazy  and  bring  it  with  reluctance,  delivering  it  at  very  high  prices,  and 
neither  the  climate  nor  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  will  allow 
the  crews  of  vessels  to  cut  wood  for  themselves. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change^  at  Bissao^  at  llh.;  springs 
rise  8  feet.  At  the  anchorage  the  eastern  stream  ends  at  12h.  30m.  At 
springs  the  tidal  stream  runs  about  2^  or  3  knots  an  hour.  Higher  up 
the  river  the  flood  is  said  to  rise  1 4  feet. 

To  leave  Jeba  river. — The  vessel  which  has  l>een  brought  up  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  Bissao,  by  Jeba  channel,  will  now  be  conducted  to  sea 
again  by  the  southern  or  Orango  channel;  the  links  which  connect  those 
two  great  inlets  being  Arkas  and  Bulama  channels  and  Kanabak  reach. 

Arkas  channel. — The  channel  branches  off  from  Jeba  channel  about 
10  miles  below  Bissao,  and  is  formed  by  Gancho  banks  to  the  westward 
and  Arkas  flat  to  the  eastward.  Its  narrowest  part  is  IJ  miles  wide, 
between  a  depth  of  3J  fathoms  on  either  side.  There  are  14  and  even  16 
fathoms  in  some  parts  of  it,  wliile  in  others  only  5  fathoms  will  be  found 
at  low  water;  this  unevenness  in  tlie  bottom  produces  overfalls  with  the 
tides,  which  sometimes  appear  alarming.  Along  the  edge  of  Arkas  flat, 
parts  of  which  dry  at  low  water,  the  soundiugs  are  very  irregular,  but  it 
may  always  be  cautiously  approached  with  two  quick  leadsmen  in  the 
chains. 

The  soundings  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel  are  rather  more  regu- 
lar, and  the  slo()e  of  the  bank  inside  of  the  5-fathom  line  more  gradual. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  pilot.  Vessels  from  the  northward  can  get  a  pilot 
at  Gor6e.     The  channel  was  surveyed  in  1 846. 

Buoys. — The  buoys  which  formerly  narked  Arkas  channel  were  all 
out  of  position  in  1890. 

Pedralva  rocks. — These  rocks  are  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
Arkas  channel,  about  a  mile  south  of  Gancho  banks;  the  principal  rock 
lies  7|  miles  N.  37°  W.  (N.  17°  W.  mag.)  of  Bulama  point;  it  shows  a 
little  after  half  ebb,  and  should  be  seen  if  possible  by  all  strangers 
attempting  to  proceed  through  this  narrow  passage.  To  insure  their  being 
easily  seen,  these  rocks  are  marked  by  a  tripod  beacon  surmounted  by  a 
black  ball,  erected  on  the  highest  part,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  navigating  Arkas  channel  may  be  said  to  arise 
from  its  being  so  completely  sheltered  that  the  sea  seldom  breaks  upon 
its  rocks  or  banks. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  lOh.  10m.  throughout 
the  Arkas  channel;  spring  tides  rising  from  11  to  14  feet,  and  neaps 
about  9  feet. 

Directions. — In  leaving  Bissao  road,  in  order  to  proceed  to  Orango 
channel  or  port  Beaver,  after  rounding  Passaro  island,  steer  S.  25°  W. 
(S.  45°  W.  mag.),  allowing  for  wind  and  tide,  so  as  to  bring  that  island 
astern  and  apparently  midway  between  Middleton  point  and  Rey  island, 
and  therefore  to  bear  N.  25°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.).  If  that  mark  be 
preserved,   the   vessel   will    pass   J  mile  N\V.  of  Arkas  flats,  and  will 
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advance  in  a  direct  line  towards  Pedralva  rocks.  When  the  principal 
tree  of  the  grove  of  St.  Martin  bears  N.  17°  W.  (N.  3°  E.  mag.)  the 
vessel  will  be  within  2 J  miles  of  the  beacon,  and  may  then  steer  about 
S.  23°  E.  (S.  3°  E.  mag.)  for  Bulama  point.  Having  reached  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  that  point,  edge  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  pass  it  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoal  ground  extending  from 
it;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  this  channel,  remember  that  the 
floods  set  to  the  NE.  and  the  ebb  to  the  SW.,  and  therefore  obliquely  athwart 
the  banks.  The  anchorage  is  good  in  most  parts  of  the  channel,  though 
there  are  some  deep  holes  and  shallow  spots,  which  last  are  probably 
indicative  of  foul  ground  in  the  vicinity;  these  shoals  generally  produce 
strong  ripples.  When  any  of  the  fierce  tornadoes,  which  are  so  common 
on  this  coast,  are  seen  approaching,  vessels  ought  to  anchor  immediately; 
and  if  they  are  bound  to  Bissao,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  that,  if  detained 
by  wind  or  tide,  their  boata  can  conimunicate  with  that  town  by  the  pass 
to  the  eastward  of  Arkas  island. 

The  buoys,  if  in  position,  are  of  great  assistance  in  navigating  the 
channel,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Bulama  island  has  a  population  numbering  4,000,  who  are  an  in- 
dustrious set.  The  island  is  very  fertile  and  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
and  grows  maize,  groundnuts,  beans,  mandioca,  etc.  Cotton  trees  are 
common  and  the  mango  thrives.     Excellent  fish  may  be  caught. 

Bulama  point,  the  western  ^extreme  of  Bulama  island,  has  two  con- 
spicuous trees  on  it,  and  extending  from  it  there  are  a  few  reefs  which  are 
steep-to;  the  point,  however,  may  be  safely  approached  to  within  a  mile. 

Dalrymple  bay. — At  4  miles  SE.  of  Bulama  point,  off  Hacket  point, 
some  extensive  reefs  extend  3  miles  to  the  southward;  and  between  those 
two  points,  in  a  bight  named  Dalrymple  bay,  fair  anchorage  may  be 
found  in  from  8  to  13  fathoms,  sand  ami  mud,  with  Bulama  point  bearing 
about  NW.  The  anchor  must  be  ready  to  let  go  on  shoaling  to  less  than 
20  fathoms,  for  inside  of  8  fathoms  the  bank  is  steep.  If  this  anchorage 
can  be  taken  without  risk,  it  may  be  a  convenient  berth  in  which  to  wait 
for  the  tide,  as  the  holding  ground  is  good  and  there  is  but  little  tidal 
stream;  water  may  be  procured  on  the  adjacent  beach. 

Bulama  channel. — From  midway  between  Bulama  point  and  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Gallinha  island,  the  coui*se  through  Bulama  channel  isS.  61° 
E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  or  until  within  4  or  5 
miles  of  the  low  shores  of  Manteri  island.  This  course  equally  avoids 
Hacket  reefs  on  the  eastern  side,  and  on  the  other  the  eastern  prong  of 
the  large  shdal  which  seems  to  connect  the  islands  of  Grallinha  and' 
Kanabak ;  all  these  shoals  are  too  steep  to  admit  of  nmch  benefit  from 
using  the  hand  lead,  for  a  large  vessel  ought  not  to  pass  within  the  depth 
of  16  or  17  fathoms. 
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Bolola  channel. — The  Bolola  and  Bulama  channels  join  soiitli  of  Hacket 
reefs;  the  former  is  the  estuary  of  Bolola  river  and  port  Beaver.  Bolola 
channel  is  narrowed  by  Beggars  bank^  extending  from  the  south  shore  of 
Bulama  island,  several  places  on  which  uncover  at  low  water. 

Buoys. — All  the  buoys  formerly  marking  this  channel  were  adrift  early 
in  1890. 

Bulama,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  stands  on  the  site  of 
port  Beaver.  The  town  is  superior  to  Bissao  and  has  some  excellent  bar- 
racks.    Both  towns  are  convict  settlements. 

The  harbor  is  easy  to  approach,  the  anchoring  ground  good,  and  the 
shelter  perfect,  but  shipping  work  is  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages- 
A  pile  pier  was  l)egun  in  1888. 

Supplies. — Water  may  Tbe  procured  with  some  little  trouble  on  the 
island,  but  more  easily  near  the  8  W.  extreme  of  Biafres  island,  where  there 
are  three  springs.    Cattle  thrive  well,  but  it  is  difficult  to  procure  meat 

Telegraph. — A  cable  connects  the  town  with  Bissao. 

Hao  bank  and  a  shoal  of  6  feet,  one  mile  eastward  of  it,  both  of  which 
are  at  the  entrance  to  Bulama,  may  be  passed  to  the  southward  by  keeping 
the  south  points  of  Biafares  island  in  line,  bearing  N.  62°  E.  (N.  82°  E. 
mag.). 

Bolola  river,  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Rio  Grande,  is  reported  to 
be  navigable  for  a  distance  of  450  miles,  the  distance  between  the  head  of 
this  river  and  that  of  the  Gambia  being  accomplished  on  foot  in  a  few 
days.     There  is  very  little  trade  on  the  river. 

The  main  channel  of  the  river  lies  southward  of  Bissagua  island,  and  all 
danger  will  be  avoided  by  keeping  in  mid-channel  and  well  clear  of  the 
points. 

A  depth  of  not  less  than  9  fathoms  is  maintained  for  about  16  miles  above 
Bissagua  island,  when  it  decreases  to  about  20  feet,  mud,  which  is  found 
off  the  French  factories  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Fourteen 
feet  was  carried  up  the  river  to  7  miles  below  Bowba,  a  Portuguese 
military  station  (1890). 

Kanabak  reach. — At  the  confluence  of  Bolola  and  Bulama  channels, 
Kanabak  reach  may  be  said  also  to  begin,  and  the  mid-channel  course 
through  it,  as  far  as  Barel  point,  is  S.  19°  W.  (S.  39°  W.  mag.)  for  about 
15  miles.  This  point  is  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  is  also  con- 
spicuous from  the  red  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed.  A  small  rocky  islet 
about  10  feet  high  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kanabak  reach,  opposite  Barel 
point,  distant  4^  miles. 

In  most  parts  of  Kanabak  reach,  the  soundings  will  indicate  a  too  near 
approach  to  the  shoals  on  either  side. 

Kanabak  island  is  moderately  high,  with  an  excellent  soil  of  decom- 
posed lava;   and  the  cattle  upon  it,  though  rather  smaller  in  size,  are 
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generally  in  finer  condition  than  on  the  other  islands  of  the  Bijouga  group. 
The  eastern  coast  of  the  island  may  be  safely  approached  by  the  lead,  and 
everywhere  offers  a  safe  anchorage  in  from  10  to  8  fathoms,  with  good 
holding  ground,  and  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  shore. 

Damiong  bay. — Water  may  be  obtained  at  Damioug  bay,  at  the  NE. 
side  of  Kanabak  island,  but  it  requires  filtering  or  boiling  before  it  is 
used,  for  the  long  pool  from  which  it  is  baled  is  overhung  by  trees,  and 
is  therefore  always  filled  with  fallen  leaves.  Their  decomposition  gives  it 
a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste,  but  it  has  been  freely  drunk  without  pro- 
ducing any  ill  effects.  This  pool  lies  parallel  to  the  beach,  through  which 
it  oozes,  but  it  is  kept  at  a  uniform  level  by  the  abundant  supply  of  some 
neighl)oring  springs.  Wells  were  also  dug  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  they  supplied  pure  and  clear  water.  W^ood  may  be  obtained 
on  all  these  islands,  but  at  Damiong  bay  it  may  be  cut  and  embarked  with 
great  facility. 

Port  Manel. — On  rounding  Barel  point  from  the  northward  a  small 
cove  will  be  perceived  between  it  and  the  little  island  of  Pomp,  affording 
good  anchorage,  though  at  low  water  rather  shallow.  It  is  named  port 
Manel,  and  is  apparently  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  canoes  belonging  to 
that  side  of  Kanabak  island. 

Orange  channel. — This  channel  may  be  said  to  extend  from  Kanabak 
island  to  South  breaker,  upwards  of  40  miles.  Its  least  breadth  (betweeu 
Bronco  reef  and  Cavalho  spit  at  its  northern  entrance)  is  5  miles;  but  the 
distance  between  Pullani  shoals  and  the  ridges  connected  with  the  South 
breaker  being  13  miles,  it  offers  a  broad  estuary  through  which  the 
stranger  may  work  with  perfect  security,  provided  he  pays  attention  to  the 
tides,  has  the  leads  in  hand  when  nesiring  either  side  of  it,  and  adopts  the 
useful  precaution  of  keeping  a  lookout  from  the  masthead  for  ripples  or 
discolored  water. 

From  abreast  of  Barel  point  a  S.  33°  W.  (S.  53°  W.  mag.)  course,  due 
attention  l)eing  paid  to  the  tide,  will  lead  out  to  sea  through  Orango 
channel. 

Jamber  group. — The  islands  of  Jamber,  Cavalho,  and  Mel  are  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  channel ;  they  are  of  nearly  e(|ual  heigiit,  and  the  latter 
shows  some  extent  of  a  white  sandy  cliff.  The  northern  extreme  of  this 
group  is  less  dangerous  to  approach  than  the  shoals  on  the  western  side  of 
the  channel ;  for  Cavalho  spit,  lying  north  of  Cavalho  island,  dries  at  low 
water,  and  almost  always  breaks,  and  the  two  small  rocks  near  it  are  less 
than  I  mile  from  its  edge. 

Jamber  pass. — Between  Mel  and  Jamber  islands  there  is  a  narrow 
deep  channel,  named  Jamber  pass,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  by  any 
stranger. 
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If  circumstanres  should  render  the  attempt  necessary,  the  best  time 
would  be  after  the  last  quarter  ebb,  as  many  of  the  dangers  in  it  would 
then  be  visible;  but  even  then  it  would  be  prudent  to  send  a  couple  of 
boat8  ahead,  to  mark  the  projecting  points  of  the  reefs  on  either  side,  which 
may  at  that  time  be  readily  perceived  by  the  ripples  caused  by  the  tide. 

Caution. — All  these  channels  were  surveyed  many  years  ago,  and  as 
changes  in  them  must  have  occurred  the  charts  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Pullam  island,  so  named  from  the  lofty  pullam  trees  growing  on  it,  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  Jamber  group,  and  the  best  landmark  for  the 
southern  entrance  of  Orango  channel.  It  is  very  small,  but  the  reefs 
and  foul  ground  by  which  it  is  surrounded  extend  for  6  miles  to  the  south- 
westward,  within  the  depth  of  3  fathoms,  and  4 J  miles  to  the  northwest- 
ward; these  shoals,  known  as  Pullam  shoals  and  Bicho  bank,  form  the 
eastern  side  of  the  south  entrance  of  Orango  channel.  The  whole  space 
occupied  by  Jamber  group  is  full  of  dangers,  and  should  be  avoided,  or 
very  cautiously  approached.  In  some  places  the  depths  decrease  in  a 
single  cast  of  the  lead  from  24  to  5  fathoms,  or  even  less. 

Bronco  reef. — Along  the  western  side  of  Orango  channel  there  are 
several  dangers.  Bronco  reef,  on  part  of  which  there  are  but  6  feet  at  low 
water,  with  8  and  16  fathoms  within  400  yards,  lies  5  miles  N.  64°  E.  (N. 
84°  E.  mag.)  of  cape  Cameleon,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  A  quick 
leadsman  will  give  sufficient  warning  when  approaching  this  reef,  but  in 
clear  weather  Barel  point,  kept  half  a  point  open  to  the  eastward  of  Sueste 
point,  the  south  extreme  of  Kanabak  island,  bearing  N.  39°  E.  (N.  59°  E. 
mag.)  will  lead  east  of  it  in  deep  water. 

Pipon  patch  lies  west  of  the  above  line  of  bearing,  and,  though  carry- 
ing but  1 2  feet,  may  be  safely  approached  by  the  lead  ;  its  eastern  extreme 
is  situated  2J  miles  southwestward  of  Bronco  reef. 

Oape  Cameleon,  the  SE.  extremity  of  Orango  island,  is  of  a  yellowish 
color  and  moderate  height,  it  is  readily  recognized  when  seen  from  the 
southward. 

Cameleon  reefs  project  in  a  SE.  direction  nearly  2  miles  from  Cameleon 
cape;  but  being  far  within  the  fairway  track  through  the  channel,  no  vessel 
is  likely  to  approach  them  nearer  than  10  or  12  fathoms,  in  which  depth 
she  should  tack. 

Grange  reef,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks  very  heavily,  extends  to 
the  SSW.  for  10  miles  from  cape  Cameleon.  The  ground  shoals  somewhat 
suddenly  up  to  its  eastern  edge,  the  tides  set  rather  sharply  around  it,  and 
in  some  places  across  it,  but  the  apjiearance  of  the  broken  water  on  it  is 
quite  enough  to  keep  all  vessels  at  a  distance. 

iEtna  patches.— At  a  distance  of  18  miles  S.  48°  W.  (S.  6S°  W.  mag.) 
of  cape  Cameleon  and  10  miles  S.  64°  W.  (S.  84°  W.  mag.)  of  the  tail  of 
Orango  reef,  there  are  several  long  ledges  of  rocks,  and  at  3  miles  farther 
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to  the  westward  some  sand  banks,  which  dry  a  low  water,  and  are  named 
the  ^T^tna  patches. 

South  breakers. — To  the  southward  of  these  shoals  there  are  other  banks 
and  dangers,  amongst  which  no  vessel  should  venture;  and  at  10  miles 
south  of  iEtna  patches  there  is  a  shoal  on  which  the  sea  at  all  times  breaks 
lieavily.  It  is  believed  to  be  at  the  southern  angle  of  the  great  triangular 
bank  on  which  the  Bijouga  islands  stand,  and  when  made  by  vessels  ap- 
proaching from  the  southward,  serves  for  a  guide  to  the  Orango  channel 
or  for  a  point  of  departure  to  those  that  have  come  through  it  from  the 
northward.  Its  southernmost  head,  of  4  fathoms,  is  situated  in  latitude  1 0° 
39'  N.  and  longitude  1G°  9'  W.;  it  is  22  miles  southward  of  the  nearest  laud 
(Orango  island)  and  28  miles  S.  61°  W.  (S.  81  °  W.  mag.)  of  Pullam  island. 
Though  no  dangers  were  discovered  to  the  southward  of  South  breaker,  yet 
there  are  some  suspicious  soundings;  and  as  detached  rocks  and  isolated 
shoals  are  numerous  in  this  vicinity,  the  mariner  is  advised  not  to  round 
it  in  a  higher  latitude  than  10°  35'  N.  About  9  miles  ejistward  of  the 
above  mentioned  spot  the  water  shoals  to  6  fathoms  and  the  sea  breaks 
heavily. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Orango  channel  at  about 
lOh.;  springs  rise  11  feet;  the  ebb  stream  seldom  exceeding  2 J  knots  an 
hour  in  velocity,  except  after  violent  freshets  in  the  rivers,  and  the  flood 
seldom  exceeding  1 J  knots,  the  general  direction  of  the  flood  stream  being 
to  the  NE.  and  the  ebb  to  the  SW.;  constant  watching  and  verifying  the 
position  of  the  vessel  on  the  chart  are  imperative,  as  in  some  parts  the 
tidal  stream  sets  across  the  channel  and  over  the  shoals. 

Off  the  month  of  Orango  channel  the  fl(xxl  stream  sets  NE.  and  the  ebb 
SW.,  for  a  duration  of  six  hours  each  way,  with  a  strength  of  from  J  knot 
to  1 J  knots  per  hour. 

Alcatraz  islajid  lies  S.  57°  E.  (S.  37°  E.  mag.),  distant  26  miles  from 
Pullam  islaqd;  it  is  a  volcanic  rock  40  feet  in  height,  traversed  by  deep 
fissures,  and  is  the  abode  of  innumerable  boobies.  Wreck  island,  low  and 
sandy,  lies  one  mile  SW.  of  Alcatraz  island,  with  shoal  water  between 
them.  Reefs  and  foul  ground  extend  to  the  south  westward  from  Alcatraz 
island  for  7  miles,  and  for  a  distance  of  5  miles  to  the  westward ;  the 
western  portion,  known  as  Alcatraz  reef,  partially  uncovers.  In  1858 
H.M.S.  Spitfire  struck  on  a  shoal  with  6  feet  on  it,  lying  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23° 
E.  mag.),  distant  1^  miles  from  Alcatraz  island. 

Unsiirveyed  coast. — The  extent  of  coast  between  the  Bolola  and  Com- 
poni  rivers  does  not  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  either  the  Portuguese 
explorers  or  by  the  French  or  English  surveyors.  It  is  so  low  as  to  be 
seldom  visible  to  vessels  proceeding  through  Orango  channel  to  Bissao. 

This  unknown  coast,  extending  from  Tombali  cape  to  Tristao  islands, 
occupies  a  space  of  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  lies  from  10  to  20  miles 
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eastward  of  the  Jaral)er  and  Aloatraz  islands,  and  those  reefs  which  have 
been  already  described. 

Kassini  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river,  which  is  situated  about  mid- 
way between  Kanabak  reach  and  Componi  river,  was  partially  examined 
by  the  French  in  J  857;  it  is  obstructed  by  a  great  number  of  islets  and 
sand  banks.  There  is  a  factory  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  at  10 
miles  within  the  entrance. 

Componi  shoals. — These  shoals  from  the  western  side  of  the  bay  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Componi  and  Nuflez  rivers;  they  terminate  to 
the  southward  in  Conflict  reef. 

Conflict  reef. — This  extensive  reef  is  composed  of  numerous  rocky  and 
sandy  dangers,  some  above  and  others  below  water.  From  the  reef  two 
long  and  dangerous  prongs  project,  one  to  the  southeastward  and  the  other 
to  the  south  westward,  and  vessels  should  approach  them  very  cautiously 
either  at  night  or  in  thick  weather.  The  south  edge  of  the  western  prong, 
where  it  terminates  in  5  fathoms,  lies  in  latitude  10°  23'  N.  with  Alcatraz 
island  bearing  N.  20°  W.  (north  mag.),  distant  16  miles,  and  cape  Verga  S. 
77°  E.  (S.  67°  E.  mag.),  distant  48  miles ;  the  southern  prong  bears  S.  88° 
E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.),  distant  12  miles  from  the  western  prong. 

Rocky  head.— This  dangerous  shoal  lies  6  miles  S.  14°  W.  (S.  34°  W. 
mag.)  of  the  extremity  of  south  prong;  it  carries  only  15  feet  water,  from 
which  Gonsalez  island  bears  N.  62°  E.  (N.  82°  E.  mag.),  distant  27  miles. 

Caution. — As  other  isolated  knolls  probably  exist,  no  vessel  without 
great  precaution  should  borrow  on  Conflict  reef  within- 14  fathoms,  espe- 
cially on  the  line  of  its  apparent  prolongation. 

The  same  vigilance  should  be  exercised  in  every  part  of  the  bight 
between  Conflict  reef  and  cape  Verga,  and  when  in  the  offing  of  that  bight, 
a  vessel  working  along  the  coast  will  perhaps  find  it  more  prudent  during 
an  adverse  tide  to  anchor  instead  of  persevering  in  making  a  number  of 
boards,  which  can  avail  but  little  against  the  stream,  but  which  will  expose 
her  t4)  the  chance  of  picking  up  some  undiscovered  pinnacle  of  rock. 

Gonsalez  island. — At  about  24  mil&s  eastward  of  the  south  prong  of 
Conflict  reef  is  the  small  island  of  Gonsalez.  It  may  be  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  from  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  and  forms  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  entrance  into  Nuflez  river.  There  are  two  other  islands 
(Broat  and  Dapecar^)  to  the  northward  of  Gonsalez,  and  between  them 
and  the  mainland  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  named  by  the  natives  Broat 
river. 

Gtonsalez  flat. — These  islands  are  fronted  by  a  dangerous  flat  of  rocky 
and  gravelly  ledges,  1 J  miles  in  breadth,  and  extending  8  miles  south- 
westward  of  Gonsalez  island.  One  part  of  this  flat,  4  miles  S.  22°  W. 
(S.  42°  W.  mag.)  of  that  island,  dries  6  feet  at  low  water,  and  shows  its 
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bare  volcanic  structure  for  |  raile  in  length  ;  several  shoals  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  reef  break  during  a  fresh  breeze. 

Gomponi  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river  is  between  Conflict  reef 
and  the  extensive  banks  and  shoals  extending  about  13  miles  SW.  of  the 
coast  between  Componi  and  Nuflez  rivers;  the  main  channel  trends  north 
and  south,  but  owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the  depth,  the  navigation  is 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

From  the  south  prong  of  Conflict  reef,  the  entrance  to  Componi  river 
bears  N.  42°  E.  (N.  62°  E.  mag.),  distant  21  miles;  a  portion  of  the 
bank  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance  always  breaks. 

The  river  may  be  ascended  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  owing  to  the 
difficulties  attending  the  navigation  of  the  entrance  it  is  unfrequented. 

Coast. — Between  Componi  and  Nuflez  rivers  are  the  mouths  of  two 
unfrequented  rivers,  the  eastern  of  which  is  known  as  Kassagua  river. 

Nunez  river,  the  entrance  to  which  is  10  miles  south  of  Componi  river, 
has  been  ti*aced  to  its  source  about  50  miles  inland.  On  its  banks  are 
established  numerous  French  factories,  the  principal  of  which  is  Victoria, 
or  St.  Eugenie,  situated  on  the  northern  bank  at  13  miles  from  the  entrance. 
The  climate  of  this  river  is  extremely  unhealthy,  especially  during  Novem- 
ber and  December,  when  thick  fogs  prevail.     Alligators  al)ound. 

Supplies. — Coal  may  be  procured  at  Belair  factory,  which  has  commu- 
nication with  Sierra  Leone  by  means  of  a  small  steamer.  Cattle  and  sheep 
may  be  bought,  the  former  of  good  quality  and  cheap.  Spring  water  is 
seldom  to  be  obtained,  but  the  river  water  is  fresh. 

Talabuncha  point,  the  northern  entrance  point  of  Nijfiez  river,  is  ele- 
vated and  thickly  wooded,  appearing  t^  be  detached  from  the  adjoining 
land.  A  bank  of  muddy  sand,  uncovered  in  many  places  at  low  water, 
extends  2  miles  SSW.  from  Talabuncha  point. 

Broat  and  Dapecar^  islands,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance,  are 
covered  with  tall  trees,  their  shores  being  fringed  with  mangrove  bushes. 
Several  rocks,  above  water,  lie  off*  the  north  extreme  of  Broat  island. 

Making  the  land. — Vessels  bound  into  Nuflez  river  would  naturally 
endeavor  to  make  the  high  land  of  cape  Verga,  but  this  can  not  be  safely 
done  unless  the  weather  be  sufficiently  clear  to  render  it  visible  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  10  miles;  for  at  8  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  cape 
there  is  a  long  dangerous  shoal,  named  Verga  ridge,  lying  nearly  parallel 
to  the  shore,  and  carrying  in  some  parts  only  9  feet  water.  Even  in  clear 
weather  the  cape  should  be  very  cautiously  approached,  as  the  soundings 
in  the  offing  have  not  been  closely  examined. 

Directions. — Whenever  cape  Verga  can  be  distinctly  made  out  by  a  vessel 
approaching  from  the  SW.,  a  direct  course  may  be  steered  toward  the 
mouth  of  Nuflez  river,  but  a  vessel  coming  from  the  northwestward  should 
take  a  departure  from  Alcatraz  island,  and  endeavor  to  sight  the  breakers 
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on  the  prongs  of  Conflict  reef.  Be  sure  also  of  having  reached  the  latitude 
of  10^  20'  N.,  and  by  keeping  on  that  parallel  till  the  meridian  of  15°  W. 
is  reached,  the  vessel  will  have  passed  between  Conflict  reef  and  Rocky  head, 
and  may  then  steer  for  Gonsalez  island,  which  will  generally  be  seen  from 
the  deck  when  distant  about  6  miles.  At  every  cast  of  the  lead  the  navi- 
gator must  be  prepared  for  great  irregularity  in  the  soundings,  and  should, 
under  manageable  sail,  keep  the  leads  constantly  going.  If  Gonsalez 
island  can  be  approache<l  on  an  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.)  course,  the  waiter  will 
suddenly  deepen  to  10  or  12  fathoms  at  6  or  7  miles  from  that  island,  and 
will  again  quickly  shoal  to  7  fathoms,  but  by  this  time  the  land  will  be 
distinctly  seen,  when  haul  in  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  steering  about 
north ;  strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter  Nuflez  river  without  a  pilot. 

The  reefs  off  Dapecanl  island  extend  farther  to  the  westward  than  marked 
on  the  present  charts;  Sand  island  in  line  with  Zobre  point  leads  clear  to 
the  westward  of  them. 

Nature  of  bottom. — "Keep  in  the  mud,''  which  would  be  almost  suffi- 
cient to  guide  a  vessel  in  all  the  riv^ers  in  this  vicinity,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
Nuflez  river  of  more  than  common  value  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
spits  and  sand  banks,  as  they  yield  alike  to  the  floods  from  within  and  the 
gales  from  without. 

To  enter. — In  a  steamer  of  14  feet  draft,  bring  cape  Verga  to  bear 
S.  65°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.),  and  Gonsalez  island  N.  31  °  E.  (N.  51  °  E.  mag.) 
which  will  place  the  vessel  1 J  miles  south  west  ward  of  the  SW.  edge  of  the 
bank  extending  from  Gonsalez  island;  then  steiT  N.  11°  H  (N.  31°  E. 
mag.)  for  12  miles,  or  until  the  break  between  Gonsalez  and  Broat  islands 
bears  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.);  then  alter  course  to  eastward,  looking 
out  for  the  reefs  off  Dapecant  island^  and  proceed  in  with  caution. 

Sand  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Nuflez  river,  between  Talabuncha 
and  Talabajli  points.  It  is  the  head  of  the  shoals  that  form  the  western 
side  of  the  channel,  and,  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sands,  has  at  differ- 
ent times  assumed  various  dimensi(ms.  In  1834  it  was  described  as  having 
a  large  space  upon  it  available  for  encamping  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  and 
producing  live  timber,  palms,  etc. 

In  1848  it  was  a  flat  at  half  tide,  and  in  18r>8  it  was  described  as  merely 
a  low  flat  of  sand  nearly  level  with  the  water,  having  a  few  shrubs  on  its 
SW.  side. 

Villas^e  point,  5  miles  above  Sand  island,  has  three?  lar^e  trees  nj)(>n  it 
that  may  l)e  seen  for  a  distance  of  14  miles. 

Anchorage. — A  good  berth  is  in  7  fathoms,  with  Sand  island  in  line 
with  Talabuncha  point  bearing  X.  70^  \V.  (N.  ')iy^  W.  mag.),  distant  J 
mile. 

To  proceed  up  the  river. — From  a  berth  1-  mile  southeastward  of  Sand 

island,  a  course  N.  19°  PI  (N.  o9°  E.  mag.)  for  5  miles  will  lead  up  nearly 
1848 7 
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in  mid-channel  to  abreast  Village  point,  whence  to  Ropass  (Rappace)  there 
is  no  danger.  By  keeping  nearly  in  mid-channel,  nothing  less  than  3  fath- 
oms will  be  found,  and  the  difference  in  the  soundings  fr(»m  the  chains  will 
indi(*ato  which  bank  of  the  river  is  l)eing  closed;  the  bottom  is  of  sticky 
mud. 

The  river  winds  through  a  mangrove-covered  country,  with  a  long 
island  on  the  eastern  side,  and  passes  many  native  villages,  until  arriving 
at  Ropass  factory,  on  tlie  north  bank  of  the  river,  which  forms  a  reach  just 
above  it.  There  is  a  flat  of  rocky  ground  extending  from  the  southern 
shore  nearly  acToss  to  Ropass,  which  is  impassable,  except  at  high  water. 
Vessels  should  anchor  in  the  center  of  the  stream  about  J  mile  below 
Ropass,  and  if  to  remain  should  certainly  moor.  Higher  up  the  river  it 
is  necessary  to  moor  head  and  stern,  laying  a  stream  anchor  out  astern 
against  liie  flood.  The  Grappler  proceeded  as  far  as  Kassasez,  70  miles 
from  the  entrance  and  5  miles  from  Debukko,  where  she  lay  in  the  mud  in 
2i  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  had  it  been  necessary  might  have  reached  as 
far  as  that  latter  place,  grounding,  however,  at  low  water.  Debukko  is  the 
residence  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  river,  and  stands  on  a  commanding 
eminence  on  the  eastern  shor^;  beyond  this,  it  is  said,  boats  can  not  pro- 
ceed far.  During  February  the  tide  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  was 
found  to  ebb  8  hours  and  flow  4  hours,  the  rise  being  about  8  feet.  The 
bottom  is  generally  stiff  mud,  and  banks  steep,  but  soft,  and  the  few  rocks 
in  the  river  may  be  suspected  from  the  appearance  of  the  shore.  The  wet 
season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in  September,  during  which  time  the- 
stream  of  tiie  river  is  very  ra])id,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  as 
the  water  subsides,  the  Mufiez  is  very  unhealthy. 

Anchorage  may  l)e  obtained  in  Nuflez  river  off  Victoria,  13  miles  from 
Sand  island,  in  7  fathoms ;  or  off  Ropass  factory,  35  miles  from  Sand  island, 
in  4  J  fathoms,  with  center  of  Ropass  bearing  N.  9°  W.  (N.  11°  E.  mag.). 

Tides. —  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Sand  island  at  lOh.; 
springs  rise  15  feet,  neaps  11 J  feet. 

Kappatches  river. — At  about  5  miles  east  of  Gonsalez  island  the  en- 
trance to  Kap|>atches  river  will  be  seen;  but  as  there  were  but  2  fathoms 
at  4  miles  in  the  ofling,  within  which  the  sea  broke  heavily,  and,  as  the 
volume  of  water  appeared  to  be  small,  it  was  not  considered  worth  the 
labor  or  risk  of  further  examination.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  a  trading 
river,  the  traffics  being  carried  on  by  canoes  and  local  vessels,  drawing  not 
more  than  4  feet. 

Verga  ridge. — The  coast  from  Gonsalez  island  tocapeVerga  forms  a  wide 
bav,  thouirh  with  such  shallow  water  in  it  that  no  vessel  should  venture  in. 
At  about  1\  miles  west  of  cape  Verga  the  ridge  terminates  in  2f  fathoms^ 
after,  extending  without  intermission  for  16  milas  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  Kappatches  river.    It  has  possibly  some  ofHying  shoals, 
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and  it  forms  on  either  side  two  open  bights,  in  which  vessels  should  l^e  care- 
ful not  to  get  embay 64 1. 

Oape  Verga  can  not  be  mistaken,  for,  unlike  all  the  adjacent  shores,  it 
rises  at  once  from  its  base  into  high  land,  and  when  seen  from  the  south- 
ward, in  connection  with  a  conspicuous  eastern  range  of  hills,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  landmarks  oii  the  whole  coast.  It  terminates  in  a  rocky 
point  inaccessible  to  boats,  but  with  no  offlying  islands  or  mangroves. 
Southeast  of  cape  Verga  the  shore  resumes  its  low  and  swampy  character. 
For  a  distance  of  1 7  miles  as  far  as  the  western  entrance  of  the  Ponga  river, 
it  is  fronted  by  a  shallow  bank,  the  3-fathom  edge  of  which  for  a  consider- 
able distance  lies  7  miles  seaward  of  the  beach. 

When  cape  Verga  bears  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.),  distant  13  or  14  miles, 
two  conical  elevations  lying  about  \\  nn'Ies  north  of  the  caj>e  will  be  seen. 
The  eastern  of  these  is  isolated  and  shapecl  like  a  sugarloaf ;  the  western 
is  the  commencement  of  a  chain  which  terminates  in  the  interior  in  an 
isolated  hill  with  two  summits  close  toijether. 

Fong'a  river. — The  Ponga  is  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  and,  like  most 
of  the  rivers  on  this  flat  coast,  it  diverges  near  its  mouth  into  several 
branches.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are  known  as  the  Sand  bar  and 
Mud  bar,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  channels — two  lying  N\V. 
of  Mud  bar  and  one  SE.  of  Sand  bar.  Canoes  pass  freely  from  one  to  the 
other,  by  keeping  within  a  line  of  breakers,  which  fronts  the  shore  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile. 

Mud  bar  lies  S.  71°  E.  (S.  51°  E.  mag.),  distant  17  miles  from  cape 
Verga,  and  is  \  mile  wide.  Pilots  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  but  if  not, 
though  there  is  a  scarcity  of  marks,  yet  by  attention  to  the  constant  breakers 
on  either  hand  the  channel  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  and  may,  if  necessary, 
be  attempted  at  three-quarter  flood  by  any  vessel  drawing  less  than  15  feet. 

The  bar  is  composed  of  soft  mud,  into  which  the  lead  sinks  deeply. 

Directions. — Being  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  or  at  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  in 
the  offing,  bring  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  bear  N.  33°  E.  (X.  53°  E. 
mag.),  which  course  will  lead  midway  between  the  two  sand- banks  that 
extend  3  J  miles  outside  it,  and,  if  exactly  preserved,  will  cross  the  bar  into 
a  depth  of  4  fathoms;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  when  leaving  the  river  by 
Mud  bar,  that  although  the  flood  sets  directly  in  through  the  channel,  yet 
the  ebb  sets  obliquely  o\d  to  the  southward,  across  the  easternmost  of  the 
two  banks  at  the  entrance,  both  of  which  are  steep.  These  directions,  if 
the  compass  be  good  and  the  lead  kept  quickly  going,  will  conduct  any 
manageable  vessels  across  the  Mud  bar,  provided  the  maxim  keep  in  the 
mud  is  borne  in  mind. 

Sand  bar. — The  Sand  bar  mouth  of  the  Ponga  river  lies  about  7  miles 
southeastward  of  the  Mud  bar.  Observation  point,  which  forms  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  within  the  bar,  terminates  rather  abruptly ;  Murura 
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point,  the  south  entrance  point,  is  more  shelving.  Both  east  and  west  of 
the  bar  the  great  bank  with  which  it  is  connected  extends  considerably 
farther  from  the  shore,  and  the  many  shallow  spots  on  it  give  the  appear- 
ance of  an  almost  continuous  line  of  breakers,  so  that  no  one  who  ap- 
proaches it  when  the  tide  is  low,  will  feel  any  inclination  to  attempt  to  cross 
it  much  before  the  top  of  high  water.  Neaj)  4ides  rise  here  9  feet,  and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  a  moderate  breeze  and  no  great  swell,  any  vessel  drawing 
less  than  15  feet  may  venture  at  a  three-quarter  flood,  if  no  pilot  offers  him- 
self, by  attending  to  the  following  directions. 

Directions. — The  river  is  about  700  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  fronted  by 
a  dangerous  bar, on  which  the  least  water  is  6i  feet.  At  three-quarter 
flood  (rememlx»ring  that  the  flcKxl  stream  sets  obliquely  across  the  channel 
to  the  northward),  and  with  leadsmen  in  both  chains,  bring  Observation 
point  to  Ix'ar  between  N.  31°  E.  (N.  61°  E.  mag.)  and  N.  33°  E.  (N..53° 
E.  mag.)  and  keep  it  on  that  bearing  till  the  first  cast  of  16  feet  (allowing 
for  the  rise  of  the  tide)  shows  that  the  vessel  has  arrived  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  bar;  then  alter  course  so  as  to  bring  theNW.  shoulder  of  mount 
Mayondi  a  little  east  of  Murura  point,  and  run  on  that  line  for  about  a 
mile,  which  will  lead  across  the  bar  in  14  or  ]  5  feet  (at  low  water).  On 
obtaining  the  first  cast  of  3  or  4  fathoms,  steer  again  for  Observation  point, 
keeping  a  good  lookout  for  knolls  of  sand,  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
channel.  Two  miles  on  this  latter  amrse  will  have  led  past  the  shallow 
banks  on  the  northern  side,  and  the  vessel  will  be  safe  in  a  broad  and  deep 
channel.  Keep  Observation  point  bearing  half  a  point  on  the  port  bow; 
it  is  steep-to  on  its  eastern  face,  and  may  be  parsed  at  a  (li>tance  of  100 
yards,  and  a  good  anchorage  may  be  then  taken  near  the  point  at  pleasure. 

Anchorage  oflf  Ponga  river. — Vessels  of  war  usually  anchor  off  the 
Sand  bar  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  but  in  thick  weather  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  entrance  from  that  of  the  Mud  bar.  The  south  entrance  points  of  each 
being  formed  by  bluffs,  are  very  similar.  The  leading  feature  is  mount 
Mayondi,  a  truncated  cone  with  gently  sloping  sides,  1,300  feet  high,  and 
the  most  conspicuous  of  a  chain  of  inland  hills.  Failing  Mayondi,  Obser- 
vation point  will  serve  as  a  guide. 

Tabuia. — This  town,  tiie  capital  of  the  Kolea  district,  is  about  2  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  southern  arm  of  the  Ponga  river,  and  may  l)e  easily 
recognized  from  seaward  by  some  high  cotton  trees  rising  above  the  low 
coast. 

The  town  is  built  upon  a  high  bank  at  a  sharp  curve  in  the  river,  and 
concealed  by  a  grove  of  palms ;  behind  the  town  are  the  high  cotton 
trees  mentioned  above.  The  king's  residence  is  a  kind  of  fort,  with  thick 
M'alls  of  clay  13  feet  high,  surrounding  some  huts,  a  council  hall,  and  a 
small  powder  magazine.  Many  of  the  natives  are  armed  with  rifles  and 
swords. 
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Bangalong. — To  proceed  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Bangalong,  21 
miles  above  Observation  point,  a  pilot  is  required ;  but  if  none  can  be  had, 
and  circumstances  require  despatch,  a  vessel,  by  keeping  the  northern 
shore  aboard,  may  safely  proceed  as  far  as  Ismir  point,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  2J  miles  north  of  Observation  point,  and  then,  with  a  skillful 
use  of  the  lead,  a  couple  of  boats,  and  a  flowing  tide,  no  great  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  reaching  the  town  of  Bangalong. 

Dominghia,  f5  miles  above  Ismir  point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  French  customs,  off  which  place  anchorage 
may  be  had  in  9  fathoms. 

Caution. — After  all,  however,  that  has  l)een  said  of  these  two  bars  or 
entrances  to  the  Ponga  river,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  mariner  that  it 
is  some  years  since  they  were  examined  (1830),  and  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  every  gale  and  every  rainy  season  alters  more  or 
less  the  form  and  extent  of  all  their  banks  and  shoals.  Therefore  neither 
Ponga  nor  Nuflez  rivers  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  entered  by 
a  stranger  without  a  pilot. 

Supplies. — The  resources  this  river  affords  are  trifling;  neither  bullocks 
nor  v^etables  are  to  be  obtained.  Other  stock  is  scarce,  and  only  to  be 
procured  in  exchange  for  rifles,  ammunition,  tobacco,  handkerchiefs,  etc., 
money  being  of  no  use.  For  water,  which  is  not  good,  boats  must  proceed 
a  long  way  up;  but  wood  may  be  easily  procured  at  Observation  point,  as 
the  trees  there  grow  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  and  boats  can  lie  con- 
veniently alongside  the  sandy  beach. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  entrances  of  Ponga 
river  at  7h.  30m.;  springs  rise  12  feet,  neaps  9  J  feet;  the  strength  of  the 
tidal  streams  is  about  1^  to  2  J  knot  s  an  hour,  except  during  the  j^eriod 
of  floods  (July-Septeraber),  when  it  is  much  greater. 

Dembia,  or  Brameya,  river. — From  the  sand  bar  of  Ponga  river  the 
coast,  formed  by  a  low  shore  fringed  by  mangroves  with  a  detached  liiie 
of  breakers,  trends  SE.  for  a  distance  of  20  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dembia  river.  This  river  divides  into  two  arms  at  about  10  miles  from 
the  sea,  enclosing  the  island  of  Konebombi  between  them.  The  northern 
arm  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  but  is  reported  to  be  only  navigable  for 
lx)ats.  The  southern  branch  flows  into  Sangaria  bay.  At  the  junction 
of  the  two  arms  is  an  island  named  Kakunzu,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
southern  arm,  which  must  be  left  on  the  port  hand  when  going  up  the 
river.  Near  this  island  is  a  rocky,  ridge  named  the  Kakunzu  reef,  over 
which  veasels  drawing  10  feet  may  pass  at  half  tide.  With  this  exception 
the  channel  is  clear  and  keeps  in  midstream. 

Ve^els  drawing  IH  feet  can  navigate  the  Brameya  as  far  as  the  town 
of  that  name,  some  15  miles  above  the  KakuDzu  reef,  where  there  is  an 
extensive  rocky  ridge  across  the  stream,  forming  the  Bumia  falls,  which 
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completely  bars  further  navigation.  Both  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
with  thick  mangrove  forest,  intersected  by  numerous  creeks  only  accessible 
by  flat-bottomed  boats.     Alligators  abound. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  white  residents  at  Debreeka,  the 
Brameya  is  navigable  above  the  falls  as  far  as  160  miles  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet. 

Brameya,  or  Bumia,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the  falls.  There  are  English  and 
French  factories  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  belonging  to  the  head  settle- 
ments of  the  Europeans  on  the  Debreeka  river,  and  regular  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  between  them  by  boats  and  two  small  steamers  of  100  and 
30  tons,  drawing  10  and  7  feet  respectively. 

Eakulima  mount.— The  papsof  Soumba  lie  ENE.  of  the  mouth  of 
Dcmbia  river,  and  on  that  bearing  this  mount  will  be  easily  recognized; 
the  paps  rise  from  a  range  of  high  land  to  1,700  feet  above  the  sea;  and 
mount  Kakulima,  1 1  milas  farther  SE.,  attains  the  height  of  2,900  feet ; 
it  is  a  conical  peak  with  steep  and  regular  sloping  sides.  This  group  of 
hills  covers  a  large  space  and  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

Konebombi  bank. — One  side  of  a  triangular  mud  bank,  which  dries 
at  low  water,  extends  from  the  south  entrance  point  of  Dembia  river, 
about  5  miles  to  the  southwestward,  the  edge  of  the  bank  then  trends 
towards  the  shore  of  Konebombi  island,  the  western  angle  lying  N.  71*^ 
W.  (N.  51°  W.  mag.),  distant  G  miles  from  Alligator  point,  the  south 
extreme  of  Konebombi  island. 

Sangaria  bay. — Konebombi  island  and  bank  forms  the  NW.  side  of 
Sangaria  bay,  into  which  the  Debreeka  river  pours  the  water  of  the  moun- 
tainous region  above  mentioned.  The  SE.  side  of  the  bay,  20  miles  in 
length,  extends  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  Turn  bo  point,  southwest- 
ward  of  which,  distant  2  miles,  are  situated  the  isles  de  Los  (Idolos).  Ex- 
tensive flats  and  shoals  project  into  the  bay  from  each  side,  leaving  only  a 
2^-fathom  channel  between  tjiem  at  low  water;  the  shores  of  the  bay  are 
so  intersected  with  creeks  that  they  form  a  series  of  islands,  some  of  which 
are  forming  while  others  are  disappearing;  gnat  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised when  crossing  the  entrance  to  Sangaria  bay.* 

Jatia  river. — This  is  another  riveB  flowing  into  the  Dembia  near  the 
point  where  it  opens  into  Sangaria  bay.  The  town  of  Jatia,  the  capital  of 
the  Kabitai  district,  is  situated  on  the  southern  bank  about  6  miles  from 
its  mouth.  At  Jatia  the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  that  on  the  right 
leading  to  the  town  and  falling  dry  at  low  water. 

*The  depths  marked  on  Admiralty  chart  No.  600  appeared  to  be  geueraily  cor- 
rect ;  but  the  bank  shown  iu  the  middle  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay  was  not  seen  by 
the  officers  of  the  German  corvette  Ariadne,  nor  is  its  existence  known  to  the  captain 
of  a  small  trading  steamer,  who  has  been  navigating  these  waters  for  many  years. 
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The  flood  tide  sets  in  here  about  1 J  hours  later  than  at  Alligator  point, 
and  runs  with  such  strength  that  a  pilot  is  necessary. 

Depth. — The  river  appears  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet 
as  far  up  as  Jatia. 

Debreeka  river. — Debreeka  river  divides  into  two  branches  before  en- 
tering the  NE.  corner  of  Sangaria  bay,  inclosing  Coppera  island. 

Above  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  is  a  Euroj>ean  settlement  on  the  left 
bank,  which  is  named  Debreeka,  consisting  in  1888  of  two  English,  one 
German,  and  two  French  factories. 

Depth. — The  southern  arm  is  the  deepest,  and  can  be  used  by  vessels 
drawing  less  than  10  feet  at  all  times  of  tide;  but  the  northern,  which  is 
shorter,  is  only  navigable  after  half  flood,  as  there  are  several  banks  and 
reefs  near  the  up{)er  point  which  dry  in  places  at  low  water. 

Only  boats  can  navigate  above  the  settlement,  as  the  river  shoals  rapidly 
with  many  rocks  and  banks. 

Debreeka  is  rather  a  conmiercial  station.  The  caravans  of  the  interior 
visit  it  in  large  numbers,  bringing  India  rubber,  gum,  skins,  ivory,  etc. 

Supplies. — Oxen  and  sheep  are  to  be  procured.  Fruit  is  not  in  abund- 
ance.    Fish  are  plentiful  in  the  river. 

Directions. — Should  a  moderate-sized  vessel  wish  to  enter  this  river, 
bring  mount  Kakulima  to  bear  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.);  and  timing  the 
run  upon  that  course,  so  as  to  l)e  as  far  in  as  the  4-fiithom  line  by  half 
flood,  proceed  until  abreast  of  Alligator  [)oint,  the  north  entrance  point, 
which  should  be  passed  at  tlie  distance  of  about  2  miles.  When  this  point 
bears  N.  31°  W.  (N.  1 1°  W.  mag.),  alter  course  a  little  to  the  northward, 
so  as  to  bring  the  extremity  of  the  ridge,  which  lies  westward  of  mount 
Kakulima,  in  line  with  the  termination  of  the  sandy  beach  on  the  south- 
eastern shore.  The  water  will  now  deepen  a  little,  and  passing  Creek 
point,  the  south  entrance  point,  by  the  lead,  take  up  an  anchorage  at  such 
a  di.stjuice  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  may  be  convenient;  or  by  send- 
ing a  l)oat  to  mark  the  edge  of  the  bank  on  the  south  side  of  ^he  river,  it 
may  be  entered  without  much  danger.  The  water  here  is  unfit  for  Euro- 
peans and  very  scanty,  but  wood  will  be  found  everywhere. 

T(»  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  the  Debreeka  to  Brumeya,  steer  for 
Alligator  point  until  Creek  point  bears  S.  25°  W.  (S.  45°  \V.  mag.),  and 
then  alter  course  for  the  east  point  of  center  Konebombi  island  until  the 
mouth  of  the  Brameya  opens  out  to  starboard.  This  course  leads  west- 
ward clear  of  the  banks  extending  from  the  south  side  of  Bora-Banki,  the 
island  lying  at  the  head  of  Sangaria  bay. 

Soundings. — The  bottom  al,ong  the  coast  from  the  Dembia  toi,  isles  de 
Ix)s,  under  10  fathoms  depth,  is  soft  blue  mud,  into  which  the  lead  sinks 
easily.  When  the  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  reached  the  water  becomes  so 
thick  on  the  surface  as  to  lead  one  to  iniatriiie  that  the  ve»el  is  stirring  up 
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the  bottom.      The  muddy  tinge  of  the  shoal  water  is  of  much  lighter 
shade. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  on  the  Ponga  coast,  at  7h.  30m. 
the  current  of  the  flood  sets  to  between  NE.  and  NNE.;  that  of  the  ebb  to* 
SW.  and  SSW.;  the  rate  is  from  one  to  1^  miles  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
greater  in  certain  localities.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  modified  off  the 
mouths  of  the  largest  rivers.  It  has  been  remarked  that  during  the  months 
of  OctolKjr  and  Novemb>er  the  current  off  the  Ponga  river  sets  to  the  NE. 
and  NNE.  during  several  days  in  succession.  Although  the  depth  of 
water  indicates  the  usual  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the  direction  of 
the  current  is  not  reversed.  This  phenomena  occurs  very  often  during 
these  months. 

Fogs. — Fog^  are  of*  daily  recurrence  during  the  last  part  of  the  autumn 
on  the  coast  of  Ponga  as  well  as  the  Bissagos  arcliipelago.  They  are  very 
thick,  and  last  until  half  past  10  o,r  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  depth 
of  water  and  quality  of  the  bottom  must  be  constantly  ascertained  by  vessels 
on  sound ing'3,  in  order  to  navigate  in  safety. 

Seasons. — The  fine  season  on  the  coast  comprised  between  ca})e  Roxo 
and  the  isles  de  Los  lasts  from  the  middle  of  November  until  the  beginning 
of  May;  the  rainy  season  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  commencement 
of  November. 

Winds. — Calms  are  very  frequent  during  the  fine  season  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  the  Bissagos.  During  the  morning  there  is  usually 
a  gentle  breeze  from  between  east  and  NNE.  near  the  coast.  It  commences 
before  sunrise  and  lasts  until  9  or  10  a.  m.  The  sea  breeze  from  between 
SW.  and  NW.  seldom  commences  until  noon  or  1  p.  m.  It  is  often  very 
fresh,  and  sometimes  turns  into  a  gale,  causing  a  short  and  ugly  sea,  which 
is  dangerous  for  small  vessels.  Rain  is  almost  continuous,  and  falls  in 
great  quantities,  particularly  in  July  and  August.  Tornadoes  prevail  from 
the  end  of  April  to  June.  There  is  then  an  interval  of  about  two  months, 
after  which  they  return  about  the  middle  of  September  and  last  until  the 
end  of  October,  but  they  rarely  occur  every  day.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  mountains  of  Sumba,  Kakulima,  and  cape  Verija  are  visited  by  daily 
and  almost  continuous  storms.  The  rain  sometinu^s  continues  until  Novem- 
ber, but  only  at  intervals.  The  harmattan  prevails  on  this  coast  from 
December  to  February,  and  Is  often  violent. 

The  navigation  of  the  coast  of  Ponga,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  is  considered  dangerous,  l)ecause  there  is  no  shelter  against  the 
SW.  winds,  except  the  anchorages  of  the  Los  islands.  Large  vessels  may, 
however,  anchor  every  where,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  without  any  in- 
convenience. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ISLES  DE  LOS  (iDOLOS  ISLES)  TO  SHOALS   OF  ST.  ANN. 

Isles  de  Los. — This  group  consists  of  three  moderately  high  islands,  be- 
sides several  bare  rocks  and  reefs,  situated  2  miles  south  westward  of  Turabo 
point,  the  southeastern  limit  of  Sangaria  bay.     The  islands  are  British. 

Caution. — It  has  been  reported  that  a  disturbance  of  the  compass  needle 
hi\s  been  experienced  by  vessels  in  the  close  neighborhood  of  these  islands. 
Mariners  are  cautioned  accordingly. 

Tamara,  or  Futabar,  island,  the  westernmost  and  largest  of  the  group, 
makes  like  two  islands,  and  being  465  feet  high,  may  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  island  is  thickly  wooded,  5  miles 
long,  and  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  its  curved  form  adds  to  the  shelter  it 
affords  to  the  anchorage  on  the  east  side.  Eastward  of  Topsail  point,  the 
south  extreme  of  Futabar  island,  are  two  high  conical  rocks,  the  eastern  of 
which  is  800  yards  from  the  shore. 

There  is  a  village  near  Barrette  point,  the  NE.  extreme  of  this  island. 

Arethusa  reef  projects  about  600  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Futabar  island. 

Factory  island,  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  is  4^  miles  in  length,  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  J  mile  across; 
it  is  concave  on  its  western  side,  and  forms  the  eastern  limitof  the  anchor- 
age.    North  hill,  about  460  feet  high,  is  J  mile  from  its  northern  end. 

Two  small  villages,  Fanin  and  Mangortown,  where  a  few  fowls  can  be 
obtained,  are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Factory  island.  In  January, 
1886  only  one  factory  was  at  w6rk,  a  white  house  with  red  roof  near  the 
center  of  the  island  on  its  eastern  side  and  northward  of  Kasso,  the  prin- 
cipal village,  where  the  collector  of  customs  resides.  Good  landing  can 
be  obtained  at  a  small  stone  jetty  abreast  of  the  white  house. 

Cooper  rock,  awash  at  low  water,  lies  1,200  yards  eastward  of  the  south 
extreme  of  Factory  island;  a  shoal  of  3  fathoms  lies  400  yards  eiistward  of 
Cooper  rock. 

White  island  and  Kid  island,  both  wooded  and  nearly  joined  by  a  ledge 
of  rocks,  are  separated  from  the  southwestern  extreme  of  Factory  island  by 
a  narrow  (channel,  only  available  for  small  vessels. 

Ruma,  or  Crawford,  island  is  about  a  mile  long,  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  and  lies  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  spac^  enclosed  by  Tamara 
and  Factory  islands.  An  extensive  shoal,  2  miles  long,  extends  to  the 
northeastward  from  this  island,  and  apparently  blocks  the  passage  between 
it  and  Factory  island.     As  Crawford  island  is  uninhabited  it  is  a  good 
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place  on  which  to  haul  the  seine,  or  for  vessels  of  war  to  land  men  for 
exercise.  The  observation  spot  is  in  a  bay  on  the  north  side,  in  latitude 
9°  2V  24''  N.,  longitude  13°  48'  30"  W. 

The  sand  bank  north  of  Crawford  island  and  between  that  island  and 
Factory  island  is  an  excellent  position  for  placing  a  vessel  for  examination 
of  valves,  copper,  etc. 

A  sunken  rock  lies  about  300  yards  southwestward  of  the  southwestern 
extreme  of  Crawford  island,  and  a  rock  above  water  lies  near  the  shore 
north  of  the  highest  part  of  the  island. 

Coral  island  lies  \\  miles  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  of  the  south  ex- 
treme of  Futabar  island ;  a  reef  of  rocks  lies  ESE.  of  Coral  island,  distant 
\  mile. 

North  channel  is  about  1  \  miles  wide,  between  the  northeastern  extreme 
of  Futabar  island  and  the  northwestern  extreme  of  Factory  island;  the 
depth  midway  is  7  falhoms,  but  the  entrance  points  should  not  be  ap- 
proached nearer  than  600  yards. 

Directions. — Vessels  intending  to  enter  the  anchorage  between  Crawford 
and  P^utabar  islands  from  the  northward,  should  as  soon  as  the  north  peak 
of  Factory  island  opens  well  clear  of  the  north  extreme  of  Futal)ar  island, 
distant  about  3  miles,  and  the  passage  between  Tumbo  point  and  Factory 
island  appears  open,  endeavor  to  make  good  an  N.  84°  E.  (S.  76°  E.  mag.) 
course, allowing  for  a  tidal  set  of  If  knots  an  hour  (whether  flood  or  ebb), 
until  the  N  W.  and  SW.  extremities  of  Factory  island  are  in  line,  bearing  S. 
17°  E.  (S.  £°  W.  mag.).  Then  the  eastern  extremity  of  Coral  island,  in  line 
with  the  western  extremity  of  Crawford  island,  bearing  S.  22°  W.  (S.  42° 
W.  mag.),  becomes  the  leading  mark,  until  south  of  Barrette  point,  when  the 
marks  should  be  ke(,t  a  little  ojien,  or  the  vessel  steered  for  the  middle  of 
the  channel  between  Topsail  point  and  Coral  island,  to  avoid  the  shoals 
extending  NE.  from  Crawford  island. 

South  channel  is  between  the  south  extreme  of  Futabar  island  and 
Coral  island,  distant  1 J  miles  from  it ;  there  are  8  fathon)s  in  mid-channel, 
but  the  western  shore  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  |  mile  when 
Futabar  island  south  extreme  bears  to  the  westward  of  S.  81°  W.  (N.  79° 
W.  mag.). 

To  enter  by  South  channel. — Steer  in  with  the  noithernmost  peak 
of  Factory  island  in  line  with  the  northwestern  extreme  of  Craw^ford 
island,  bearing  N.  45°  E.  (N.  65°  E.  mag.),  until  the  south  extreme  of 
Futabar  island  bears  S.  81°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.),  when  a  course  may  be 
shaped  for  the  anchorage. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Crawford  island  at  6h. 
35m.;  ordinary  springs  rise  13  feet,  equinoctial  si)rings,  17  feet.  If  ap- 
proaching from  the  westward  it  is  advisable  to  enter  by  North  channel 
with  the  ebb,  and  by  South  channel  with  the  flood. 
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The  flood  stream  sets  to  the  NE,,  and  the  ebb  in  a  contrary  direciion. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  between  Futabar  and  Factory  inlands  is 
in  6  fathoms,  about  one  mile  or  more  north  of  the  west  extreme  of  Craw- 
ford island,  or  midway  toward  Futabar  island,  but  very  safe  and  con-, 
venient  anchorage  may  be  had,  NE.  of  the  north  extreme  of  Factory 
island,  at  600  yards  off  shore,  in  4  fathoms,  with  the  eastern  extreme  of 
Factory  island  bearing  S.  20°  E.  (south. mag.),  and  the  north  extreme  of 
Futabar  island  bearing  N.  79°  W.  (N.  59°  W.  mag.). 

Water. — The  best  water  on  Futabar  island  is  to  be  obtained  at  the 
landing  place  on  the  east  side,  at  one  mile  south  of  the  NE.  extreme  of 
the  island,  but  it  can  not  be  embarked  after  three-quarters  ebb,  and  during 
the  rainy  season  the  swell  at  the  anchorage  renders  watering  with  boats 
dangerous.  Very  good  water  may  at  all  times  be  easily  procured,  from  a 
pool  6  or  7  feet  deep,  at  the  beach  under  the  north  peak  of  Factory  island 
and  also  near  Sharks  Nose  point  on  the  east  side  of  that  island. 

Tumbo  channel. — Between  the  isles  de  Los  and  the  sharp  low  point  of 
Tumbo  there  is  a  safe  channel,  available  for  vessels  drawing  1 2  feet,  and 
much  time  may  be  saved  by  using  it,  provided  the  tide  be  favorable.  The 
bottom,  being  of  mud,  affords  good  anchorage  if  necessary.  Some  shoal  water 
off  the  NE.  extreme  of  Factory  inland  will  be  avoideil  by  keeping  Sharks 
nose  open  east  of  Mat  point,  the  next  point  to  the  northward  of  it.  The 
mail  steamers,  drawing  al)out  19  feet,  use  this  (;hannel.  The  deeper  water 
appears  to  be  on  the  eastern  side,  but  avoiding  the  rocky  ledge  of  theSW. 
part  of  Tumbo  island.  Still,  without  some  good  reason  for  hugging  the 
shore,  it  will  always  be  advisable  to  pass  outside  the  isles  de  Los. 

Tumbo  island  is  flat  and  is  separated  at  high  water  springs  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  through  which  nothing  but 
canoes  can  pass. 

KonaJoi  and  Bulbineh. — Konakri,  the  factory  of  the  Senegal  company, 
and  Bulbineh,  the  factory  of  the  Deutsche  Afrikanishe  Gesehaft,  are 
situated  respectively  at  the  north  and  south  extremeties  of  the  western 
part  of  Tumbo  island. 

Telegraph. — The  telegraph  station  is  about  midway  between  these 
points.  The  cable  is  laid  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  passing  about  2 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  isles  de  Los.  Telegraphic  communication 
is  established  with  Gor6e,  Senegal,  cape  Verde,  Tenerife,  and  Cadiz. 
Two  iron  buoys  are  moored  to  the  northward  of  the  Ciible  and  two  to  the 
south  of  it,  to  warn  vessels  from  anchoring  near  it. 

Anchorages. — Large  steamers  lie  about  1 1  miles  off  Konakri,  but  with 
a  strong  tideway  between  them  and  the  shore.  Vessels  drawing  more 
than  1(3  feet  should  anchor  off  Factory  island. 

Caution. — Konakri  should  l)e  approached  with  caution,  as  the  place  has 
been  only  partially  surveyed. 
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Buoys  are  occasionally  placed,  but  no  dependence  can  be  put  upon  their 
being  in  position. 

Vessels  are  advised  to  take  a  pilot  when  going  to  this  anchorage,  as 
there  is  a  risk  of  grounding  on  a  sand  bank  lying  to  the  northwestward,  on 
which  the  Senegal  company  has  placed  a  warping  buoy. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6h.  37m.;  springs  rise  14 
feet;  neaps  7  feet.  The  tides  are  very  r^ular,  but  the  streams  are  not  so. 
The  flood  comes  from  SE.,  runs  round  the  SW.  point  of  the  island,  then 
NE.  through  the  port,  3  knots  at  springs.  There  is  an  eddy  in  shore  about 
200  yards  wide. 

Supplies. — Coal  can  be  purchased  from  the  French  company;  oxen, 
sheep,  fowls,  and  ^gs  can  l)e  obtained,  but  no  vegetables. 

There  is  no  watering  place. 

Four  stcamsiiip  cora|  anies  have  vessels  calling  monthly. 

Tumbo  point  is  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Turabo  island.  South- 
ward of  Tumlm  point  the  land  recedes  to  the  northeastward  about  7  miles, 
forming  an  extensive  but  shallow  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  incon- 
siderable stream  named  Tanneneh  river,  accessible  to  canoes  only. 

A  ledge  of  rocks  extends  ^  mile  SW.  from  Tumbo  point,  terminating 
in  two  rocks  which  uncover  at  half  tide. 

Remarks. — When  approaching  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  isles  de  Los, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  though  a  bank  of  3  fathoms  in  some  places 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  yet  the  soundings  are  so 
regular  as  to  give  ample  warning.  A  tumbling  sea  at  times  may  prevail 
during  a  strong  breeze,  but  as  no  gales  (except  tornadoes,  which  are  of 
short  duration  and  blow  off  shore),  are  experienced  uj)on  this  coast,  the 
mariner  need  never  be  alarmed,  for  there  is  generally  good  anchorage 
everywhere,  and  no  long  swell  or  current  to  force  a  vessel  into  danger. 

Manea  river,  about  12  miles  east  of  Tumbo  point,  is  at  low  water 
scarcely  accessible  to  the  smallest  coastino:  vessels.  The  entrance  is  alx)ut 
6  miles  southeastward  from  that  of  Tanneneh  river,  but  the  water  l)etween 
is  very  shallow;  a  mud  bank,  which  extends  south  west  ward  from  the  west 
point  of  the  entrance  of  Manea  river,  is  uncovered  at  low  water,  for  a 
distance  of  about  2  miles  from  that  poiut.  A  similar  mud  bank  fronts  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance  also,  leaving  the  channel  between,  about  a  mile 
wide,  but  carrying  only  from  3  to  8  feet  at  low  water. 

Directions. — To  enter  Manea  river  it  is  onlv  necessary  to  bring;  the 
western  point  of  the  entrance  (while  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  from  it)  to 
bear  N.  42°  E.  (X.  <)2°  E.  niag.),  and  then  steer  toward  it,  until  close  to 
the  northern  mud  bank  at  the  entrance,  when  a  vessel  may  proceed  along 
the  edge  of  that  bank,  in  a  convenient  depth,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  quantity  of  water  discharged  from  this  river  must  be  very  great,  as 
the  ebb  tide  runs  out  with  great  rapidity. 
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Morebaia  river  lies  about  18  miles  S.  82°  E.  (S.  62°  E.  raag.)  of  the 
isles  de  Los^  and  about  7  miles  north  from  Matakong  island  ;  and  though 
its  breadth  within  the  entrance  points  nowhere  exceeds  J  mile,  yet  it  is  far 
more  accessible  than  the  Manea.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  the  channel 
across  the  bar  forms  an  elbow,  which,  to  render  perfei^tly  safe  of  approach, 
would  require  to  be  marked  by  two  buoys,  as  the  coast  is  destitute  of  good 
natural  objects  to  serve  as  leading  marks ;  the  following  directions  how- 
ever may  be  of  use.     The  least  water  on  the  bar  is  1 J  fathoms. 

Directions. — In  approaching  the  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Morebaia  river, 
when  its  opening  bears  N.  53°  E.  (N.  73°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  9  miles, 
and  Matakong  island  bears  S.  79°  E.  (S.  69°  E.  mag.),  there  will  be  6 
fathoms  water  on  black  mud ;  from  this  position,  keeping  on  a  N.  53°  E. 
(N.  73°  E.  mag.)  course,  the  depth  will  decrease  gradually,  over  a  bottom 
of  the  same  kind,  to  3i  fathoms  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  With  the 
rounding  of  the  land  between  the  rivers  Manea  and  Morebaia  bearing  X. 
3°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.),  the  SE.  point  of  the  entrance  N.  62°  E.  (N.  82° 
E.  mag.),  and  the  center  of  Matakong  island  S.  51°  E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.), 
the  depth  is  3J  fathoms.  From  this  position  steer  N.  39°  E.  (N.  59°  E. 
mag.),  until  the  east  entrance  point  of  the  river  bears  N.  73°  E.  (S.  87° 
E.  mag.),  and  then  stand  in  toward  this  point,  remembering  that  both 
flood  and  ebb  streams  set  partially  over  the  extensive  shoals  tliat  form  the 
south  side  of  the  channel ;  some  of  these,  however,  being  dry  at  low  water, 
and  others  nearly  so  at  high  water,  their  steep  boundary  is  perfectly 
discernible.  In  the  elbow  of  the  channel  across  the  bar,  the  least  depth  is 
1^  fathoms  at  low  water  springs,  but  this  depth  continues  only  a  short 
distance;  and  from  the  time  of  altering  course  to  the  eastward,  or  steering 
directly  in,  there  will  seldom  be  so  little  as  2  fathoms.  Beyond  the  east- 
em  point,  the  depth  varies  from  4  to  6  or  7  fathoms,  and  for  the  distance 
of  7  miles  up  the  river,  it  appeared  to  be  clear  of  all  danger. 

Granite  rock. — At  about  3  miles  within  the  east  entrance  point  of  the 
river  a  remarkable  round  mass  of  granite  rock  rises  abruptly,  to  a  height 
of  about  40  feet.  It  is  about  400  yards  in  circumference,  and  situated 
near  the  shore  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  natives  assert  that  several  similar 
masses  are  scattered  about  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Sangari  mountains, 
which,  they  report,  are  also  composed  of  the  same  species  of  rock. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Manea  and  Morebaia 
rivers  at  7h.  40m.;  springs  rise  11  feet. 

Aspect  of  coast. — The  contrast  which  the  coast  in  this  vicinity  presents 
to  the  eye  in  different  stiites  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  groat.  In  clear 
weather  the  view  of  the  fertile  shelvini^  hills  in  the  isles  do  Los — the 
stupendous  features  of  the  distant  inland  mountains — the*  plains  covored 
with  trees,  and  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Matakong,  is  hitrhly  interest- 
ing; while  in  hazy  v/eather,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  low  coast,  fringe<l  by 
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mangroves,  and  euvelo|)e<l  in  mist,  with  an  imlistinct  opening  of  a  river 
here  and  there,  or  perhaps  a  column  of  smolce  rising  from  a  native  village. 

Bfatakong  island  is  22  miles  southward  of  the  isles  de  Los ;  its  beauty 
consists  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees,  the  verdure  of  those  spots  which 
have  been  cleared,  and  its  gentle  slopes,  which  render  it  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  low  swampy  tract  of  mainland  opposite.  It  is  about  a  mile  long, 
and  f  mile  broad,  and  is  the  central  depot  for  the  trade  in  groundnuts 
carried  on  with  the  neighboring  coast,  a  factory  being  built  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  also  barracks  and  a  customhouse.  The  island  appears  to 
be  composed  of  lava,  yet  on  its  summit  there  are  two  large  pieces  of  granite, 
which  the  natives  assert  have  been  artificially  placed  there. 

At  the  factory  there  is  a  crane  to  assist  in  loading  and  unloading  boats 
and  small  vessels.     In  1879  the  wharf  could  be  used  only  at  high  water. 

Matakong  island  is  surrounded  by  mud  banks  and  rocks  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  none  but  small  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  within  2  miles  of  it. 
The  channel  which  divides  it  from  the  mainland  is  nearly  |  mile  broad, 
but  dries  at  low  water. 

Soundings. — In  the  extensive  bay  between  Matakong  island  and  the 
isles  de  Los,  there  are  no  detached  dangers.  The  coast  is  safe  to  approach, 
the  soundings  being  regular  and  anchorage  good.  It  is  in  all  parts  acces- 
sible to  large  vessels  to  the  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  shore,  which  generally 
may  be  considered  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  the  land,  and  often  to 
recognize  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.  In  thick  weather  the  water  should  not 
be  shoaled  under  7  fathoms. 

Coast.— Sallatuk  point  bears  S.  25°  E.  (S.  6°  E.  mag.),  distant  14 
miles  from  Matakong  island  ;  the  general  featuras  of  the  coast  l)etween  are 
similar  to  those  already  described,  but  the  inland  mountains  are  too  distant 
to  be  distinctly  seen.  Here  and  there  a  cotton  tree  with  smooth  trunk  and 
spreading  foliage,  rises  above  the  surrounding  thickets,  and  serves  to  identfy 
the  locality  to  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  it;  but  a  stranger  can  only 
distinguish  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  he  int<?nds  to  enter  by  the  lati- 
tude, or  by  running  along  the  coast  from  some  known  point. 

Forikaria  river. — From  Matakong  island  the  coast  trends  to  the  east- 
ward for  3  miles,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  northward  and  forms  the 
west  entrance  point  of  the  Forikaria  river,  the  space  between  being  fronted 
with  sand  and  mud  banks,  which  extend  more  than  3  miles  to  the  south- 
ward. The  entrance  of  this  river  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  the  least  depth 
in  it  is  6  feet. 

To  enter. — To  sail  in,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  close  to  the  banks 
which  extend  from  the  west  entrance  point,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be 
cautious  in  approaching  them,  as  they  are  steep-to  and  dry  at  low  water. 
The  outer  sand  will  be  apparent,  even  in  fine  weather,  except  perhaps  at 
high  water,  and  when  seen  may  be  safely  skirted  in  2  fathoms  near  low 
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water,  or  in  I  fathrras  at  high  water.  In  order  not  to  get  entangled  in 
the  bight  between  the  forks  of  this  sand,  do  not  bring  the  highest  part  of 
Matakong  island  to  bear  westward  of  N.  37°  W.  (N.  17°  W.  mag.)  until 
the  west  entrance  point  of  the  river  bears  N.  25°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.). 
Then  steer  toward  the  west  point,  and  as  a  general  rule  keep  near  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  though  edging  oif  occasionally  to  avoid  the  banks.  The 
navigable  part  of  the  river  is  very  short,  as  a  ridge  of  rocks  nearly  crosses 
it  at  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  The  ebb  stream  here  is  extremely  rapid, and 
the  overfalls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rocks  are  dangerous  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  local  knowledge. 

Tanna  island  divides  the  entrance  of  Mellakori  river  from  that  of  the 
Forikaria.  The  west  and  SW.  sides  of  this  island  are  fronted  by  extensive 
sand  and  mud  flats,  which  dry  in  several  places  at  low  water. 

Mellakori  river. — This  river  flows  into  the  sea  immediately  northward 
of  the  high  land  of  Sallatuk  point,  distant  34  miles  N.  3°  W.  (N.  17°  E. 
mag.)  of  cape  Sierra  Leone.  It  has  better  natural  objects  for  leading 
marks  than  either  of  those  rivers  already  described ;  but  though  the  facilities 
for  its  navigation  are  greater,  yet  a  pilot  is  indispensably  requisite. 

Three  important  streams  flow  into  Mellakori  river.  On  the  northern 
side  Tanna  river,  immediately  east  of  Tanna  island,  affords  communication 
with  the  Forikaria,  and  on  the  southern  side  Sambo  river,  entered  3  miles 
east  of  Benti  point,  communicates  with  Skarcies  river.  Morikaria  river, 
the  entrance  to  which  is  on  the  south  side,  2  miles  east  of  that  of  the  Sambo, 
has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Shoal. — A  shoal  of  15  feet  has  been  found  in  the  south  channel  to 
Mellakori  river.  The  shoal  has  a  length  of  about  600  yards,  in  the  direc- 
tion NE.  and  SW.,  and  a  width  of  200  yards,  with  depths  of  15  to  1(5  feet. 
To  approach. — At  10  miles  offshore  when  west  of  the  entrance  there 
are  6  fathoms  water,  and  with  the  river's  mouth  bearing  N.  59°  E.(N.  79° 
E.  mag.),  it  will  be  fairly  o[)en.  Steer  toward  the  south  channel  in  that 
direction  until  the  soundings  have  decrease<l  gradually  to  about  3  fathoms 
at  low  water,  and  the  following  bearings  are  obtiiined:  Bellansang  point, 
on  which  there  is  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees,  N.  73°  E.  (S.  87°  E.  mag.); 
west  extreme  of  Yellaboi  island,  S.  29°  E.  (S.  9°  ¥1  mag.);  Sallatuk  point, 
distinguishable  by  the  trees  upon  it  being  higher  than  elsewhere,  S.  59°  E. 
(S.  39°  E.  mag.);  the  north  entrance,  or  Tanna  point,  N.  50°  E.  (N.  70°  E. 
mag.) ;  and  the  rounding  of  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  river  N.  20° 
E.  (N.  40°  E.  mag.).  This  position  is  near  the  spot  indicated  by  the  outer 
anchor  in  the  plan  and  in  the  fairway. 

Middle  gronnd,  a  bank  of  hard  sand  that  forms  the  north  side  of  the 
south  channel,  is  steep-to,  but  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  generally  marked  by 
strong  ripplings;  the  pilots  recommend  skirting  it,  instead  of  borrowing 
on  the  other  shore. 
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The  eastern  extremity  of  Middle  ground  dries  at  low  water,  also  some 
places  on  its  northern  side.  Middle  ground  divides  north  from  south 
channel. 

Pilots. — Good  pilots  for  Mellakori  river  may  be  obtained  at  Sierra  Leone 
for  either  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel. 

To  enter. — A  vessel  of  15  feet  draft  may  enter  at  three-quarter  flood, 
when  the  least  water  found  will  be  19  or  20  feet,  hard  sand;  bring  Benti 
point  to  bear  N.  59*^  E.  (N.  79°  H  mag.),  and  keep  it  on  that  bearing 
pntil  about  a  mile  from  Tanna  point,  when  haul  over  toward  the  mouth  of 
Tanna  river,  and  there  anchor. 

Beacons. — The  outer  edge  of  the  shoals  on  either  side  of  the  river  be- 
tween Tanna  river  and  Benti  ]>oint  is  marked  by  a  red  beacon  surmounted 
by  a  conical  ball ;  at  low  water  these  beacons  are  dry,  and  at  high  water 
the  balls  are  awash.     They  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Rock.— A  rock  with  7f  feet  on  it  lies  N.  64°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.)  of 
the  south  beacon,  distant  270  yards. 

To  proceed  above  Tanna  river. — The  deep  water  channel  between  the 
banks  extemiing  from  the  north  and  south  shores  is  J  mile  in  breadth,  with 
a  depth  of  7  to  9  fathoms.  By  keeping  the  east  point  of  Tanna  river 
bearing  N.  79°  W.  (N.  59°  W.  mag.),  this  channel  may  be  used  with  safety; 
the  northern  beacon,  in  line  with  the  northern  cottonwood  tree  on  Benti 
point,  leads  north  of  the  southern  bank,  and  by  keeping  the  same  Ix^aoon 
in  line  with  the  trading  post  at  Benti,  a  vessel  may  proceed  until  within 
400  yards  of  the  beacon,  which  should  be  rounded  at  a  distance  of  100 
yards;  after  parsing  this,  the  south  bank  of  the  river  may  be  followed  as 
it  is  safe  of  approach,  and,  except  a  few  rocks  close  to  Benti  point,  a  vessel 
may  ascend  the  river  to  the  factories  established  abreast  of  Devil  island,  2^ 
miles  east  of  Benti  j)()int,  the  general  depth  in  the  channel  varying  from  4 
to  9  fathoms.  In  front  of  the  wharf  at  Benti  there  is  an  eddy  current, 
which  must  be  guarded  against.  Vessels  trade  as  far  up  as  Malaguia,  but 
those  of  10  feet  draft  are  advised  to  anchor  off  Toumani,  61  miles  above 
Benti  point. 

Shoals.— French  chart  3008  (ed.  of  1889)  shows  a  10-foot  spot,  marked 
P.  D.,  as  lying  nearly  J  mile  westward  of  Benti  point,  and  another  spot  in 
mid-channel  with  from  6  to  12  feet,  just  in  the  bend  of  the  river  beyond 
the  English  factory,  about  2 J  miles  eastward  of  Devil  island. 

Benti  point  is  well  marked  by  a  tall  tree  near  the  extremity ;  since  1866 
it  has  been  occupied  by  the  French  as  a  fortified  post. 

North  channel. — Besides  the  channel  on  the  south  side  of  Middle  ground, 
for  which  directions  have  Ix^en  given,  there  is  also  an  entrance  to  the  north- 
ward, only  available  for  small  vessels;  to  take  which,  when  o  or  6  milas 
off  shore,  bring  Tanna  point  to  bear  N.  78°  E.  (S.  82°  E.  mag.),  and  by 
carefully  using  the  lead,  a  handy  vessel  may  proceed  in  with  safety ;  for 
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although  at  its  termination  the  channel  takes  a  slight  turn  round  the  NE. 
edge  of  Middle  ground,  yet  this  is  generally  so  well  indicated  that  one  can 
scarcely  be  deceived.  The  north  bank  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  said 
to  be  extending. 

Tanna  river. — Tliis  river,  which  flows  into  theMellakori  on  the  north- 
ern side,  is  also  navigable,  though  much  smaller,  and  the  tides  are  not  so 
strong  as  in  the  main  stream.  At  5  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  west  side 
is  a  creek  that  admits  of  boat  communication  with  Forikaria  river. 

A  bank  which  dries  at  low  water  extends  for  over  J  mile  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  the  east  point  at  the  entrance  to  Tanna  river.  Opposite 
the  south  point  of  this  bank,  and  about  160  yards  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  is  an  insolated  rock  which  dries  about  6  feet  at  low  water  springs. 

Ssdlatuk  point  is  higher  than  any  part  of  the  adjacent  coast.  It  is 
covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  ter- 
minating abruptly;  a  reef  of  rocks,  both  above  and  below  water,  extend 
1 J  miles  NW.  and  north  from  Sallatuk  point. 

Oaution. — On  account  of  the  soft  nature  of  the  bottom,  vessels  may 
ground  in  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Mellakori  river  without  being 
injured;  but  the  foul  ground  which  surrounds  the  long  reef  off  Sallatuk 
point  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Mellakori  river  at  7h. 
40m.;  springs  rise  11  feet. 

Goast. — From  Sallatuk  point  the  coast  trends  SE.  for  a  distance  of  7 
miles  to  a  small  river,  on  the  western  point  of  which  is  Sangatuk  factory ; 
at  about  IJ  miles  westward  of  this  point  lies  Yellaboi  island,  surrounded 
by  mud  banks  that  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  which  then  connect  it  with 
the  mainland.  Another  small  river  named  Inglis  Pahboyea  empties  IJ 
miles  southward  of  Sangatuk  factory. 

Yellaboi  island  is  low,  swampy,  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  and  covered 
with  trees,  which  toward  its  western  extremity  give  it  the  appearance  of 
an  abrupt  cliff,  easy  to  be  recognized. 

Kortimo  island  lies  4  miles  SE.  of  Yellaboi  island ;  it  is  a  much  larger 
island,  with  extensive  mud  banks  extending  to  the  northwestward,  but 
with  a  deep  channel  between  it  and  the  mainland;  it  lies  in  the  entrance 
of  the  Skarcies  rivers.  These  streams  are  known  by  the  names  of  Great  and 
Little  Skarcies ;  the  latter  river  is  adapted  to  very  small  vessels  only,  and 
requires  careful  pilotage. 

Great  Skarcies  river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Kakonka  island 
lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Skarcies;  a  reef  runs  off  its  eastern  end. 
Since  the  customhouse  has  been  established  the  island  has  been  partly 
cleared  of  mangrove  bushes.  Vessels  can  not  clear  here  either  in  or  out, 
but  have  to  do  so  at  Sierra  Leone.  No  supplies  can  be  had.  The  French 
have  a  factorv  at  Mambolo,  10  miles  above  Kakonka  island.  The  direct 
1848 8 
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channel  from  seaward  to  Great  Skarcies  river  leads  across  7  miles  of  shoal 
water,  and  shifting  banks;  and,  therefore,  vessels  would  do  well  to  adopt 
the  entrance  through  Yellaboi  sound;  for  although  the  banks  in  this 
sound  are  steep,  yet  it  is  broad  and  deep,  and  a  large  vessel,  by  taking  a 
proper  time  of  the  tide,  might  cross  the  bank  which  obstructs  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sound,  and  moor  off  the  south  extreme  of  Yellaboi  island. 
Mambolo  can  be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  15  feet.  Less  than  10  feet 
can  be  carried  about  8  miles  further  up. 

Yellaboi  anchorage. — To  sail  into  this  anchorage,  bring  the  west 
extreme  of  Yellaboi  island  to  bear  N.  48°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.),  and  steer 
toward  it  until  the  depth  decreases  suddenly  to  6  fathoms.  Now  alter 
Course,  and  keeping  in  from  3J  to  5  fathoms,  steer  for  Inglis  Pahboyea  river 
well  ojxjn  of  the  SE.  extreme  of  Yellaboi  island,  bearing  N.  65°  E.  (X. 
85°  E.  mag.),  until  the  west  extreme  of  that  island  bears  north  (N.  20° 
E.  mag.) ;  then  haul  in  toward  the  island,  and  skirting  along  the  steep 
mud  bank  which  borders  its  south  side,  steer  for  its  SE.  extremity,  close 
to  which  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  3 J  fathoms.  By  following  these  direc- 
tions, the  least  depth  found  will  l)e  IJ  fathoms  at  low  water,  and  this 
occ»urs  after  hauling  in  for  the  island. 

Strangei's  going  up  the  river  should  procure  a  pilot  at  Sierre  Leone. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  the  passage  on  the  south  side  of  Yellaboi  island, 
where  therf*  is  a  bar  which  is  continually  shifting,  and  also  a  bank  off  the 
entrance  of  Inglis  Pahboyea  river,  where  several  ships  have  grounded. 

Kakonka  island. — A  timber  vessel  lying  at  Yellaboi  anchorage  could 
easily  have  the  cargo  rafted  down  from  Skarcies  rivers,  except  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  it  is  aflirmed  that  the  strong  winds  ooc»asion  so  heavy 
a  sea  as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  lie  there  with  raft  ports  open.  With  little 
difficulty,  however,  at  that  season,  a  vessel  might  proceed  to  Kakonka 
island,  though  the  channel  is  narrow  and  crooked,  and  would  perhaps 
require  buoying.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  intelligible  marks 
for  this  winding  channel,  but  by  sending  a  boat  ahead  a  vessel  can 
scared)^  make  any  mistake;  the  bottom  is  so  soft  and  the  water  so  smooth 
that  no  damage  will  arise  from  touching. 

In  June,  1876,  the  bar  south  of  Yellaboi  island  (on  which  was  a  depth 
of  about  {)  feet  at  low  water)  was  found  to  lie  to  the  westward  of  its  assigned 
position,  and  there  was  a  depth  of  3J  fathoms  on  the  flat  extending  from 
the  south  coast  of  that  island.  Between  Sangatuk  factory  and  Inglis  Pah- 
boyea river,  a  mud  bank,  dry  at  low  water,  extends  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  southward. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Great  Skarcies  river  at  7h. 
10m.;  springs  rise  10  feet. 

Coast. — From  the  point  forming  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Skarcies  rivers  the  coast  trends  southwesterly  to  Ballo  point,  and  thence  to  the 
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mouth  of  Sierra  Leone  river,  from  which  it  is  distant  18  miles,  it  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction.  This  coast  is  fronted  by  an  extensive  shoal,  the 
depth  of  one  fathom  l)eing  found  in  some  places  at  a  distance  of  4  miles 
from  the  land ;  and  with  Ballo  point  bearing  about  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.), 
a  vessel  will  not  be  sure  of  carrying  7  fathoms  at  a  less  distance  oif  shore* 
than  14  miles. 

Cooper  rock,  which  generally  breaks,  is  on  the  southern  part  of  this 
bank.  From  it  cape  Sierra  Leone  bears  S.  14°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.),  dis- 
tant 6  miles;  this  rock  lies  2|  miles  from  the  nearest  shore. 

Soundings. — Between  isles  de  Los  and  Sierra  Leone,  although  the 
shoals  extend  some  distance  from  the  land,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  if 
the  soundings  are  strictly  watched  and  a  7-fathom  line  maintained.  The 
mud  in  the  channels  is  soft,  and,  with  the  sand,  apt  to  choke  the  pipes  in 
the  condensers  of  steamers. 

Sierra  Leone,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  its  European  residents,  is  the 
most  considerable  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  colony  consists  of  the  peninsula  that  terminates  in  cape  Sierra  Leone, 
with  a  large  tract  of  country  named  Sherbro. 

Sierra  Leone  river  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Rokel,  between 
which  place  and  Rokon  there  are  rapids,  and  navigation  is  dangerous. 
Steamers  do  not  ascend  beyond  Benkia. 

Buoy. — A  red  buoy  marking  the  telegraph  cable  lies  with  King  Toms 
point  bearing  S.  48°  W.  (S.  6<S°  W.)  distimt  200  yards. 

Entrance. — The  entrance  to  Sierra  Leone  river,  immediately  northward 
of  cape  Sierra  Leone,  is  obstructed  by  an  extensive  bank  of  sand  inter- 
spersed witli  large  stones,  named  the  Middle  ground,  which  in  many  parts 
is  dry  at  low  water.  There  is  a  passage  on  either. side  of  it,  but  that  to  the 
northward  is  only  available  for  small  vessels,  and  even  by  them  is  rarely 
attempted,  as  they  must  cross  a  2-fathom  bar,  which  appears  to  connect 
the  eastern  extremity  of  Middle  ground  with  the  mainland.  The  principal 
channel  lies  between  cape  Sierra  Leone  and  that  bank,  having  a  clear 
passage  of  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth  eveiywhere,  with  a  depth  varying 
from  5  to  10  and  12  fathoms.  The  bank  is  reported  as  extending  on  the 
southwestern  side. 

Carpenter  rock  lies  S.  77°  W.  (N.  83°  W.  mag.),  distant  |  mile  from 
the  lighthouse  on  cape  Sierra  Leone;  it  uncovers  at  half  tide,  and  may  easily 
be  distinguished  by  its  breakers.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  flood 
and  ebb  streams  set  directly  on  this  rock. 

Olearing  marks. — Any  point  from  Farran  point  to  Lookout  point,  kept 
open  to  the  northward  of  cape  Sierra  Leone,  leads  north  of  Carpenter  rock ; 
this  mark  is  also  useful  in  observing  the  direction  of  the  tidal  stream. 
During  the  ebb  the  stream  sets  to  the  southeastward,  and  to  the  northward 
during  the  flood. 
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Bromham  rock  lies  between  Carpenter  rock  and  the  shore^  and  appears 
to  be  the  termination  of  a  series  of  shoals  that  extend  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  extreme  west  point  of  the  cape.  The  rock  is  about  30  yards 
in  circumference,  nearly  flat,  and  has  only  16  feet  on  it  at  low  water  springs. 
There  are  4  and  5  fathoms  between  it  and  the  shore,  and  5  and  6  fathoms 
close  to  and  around  it.  From  the  rock  Sierra  Leone  lighthouse  bears 
N.  42°  E.  (N.  62°  E.  mag.),  distant  800  yards;  and  the  extreme  west  point 
of  the  cape  N.  62°  E.  (N.  82°  E.  mag,),  distant  250  yards.  The  lighthouse 
bearing  S.  87°  W.  (N.  73°  W.  mag.)  leads  north  of  the  rock ;  and  the  north 
extreme  of  the  sandy  beach,  where  it  first  joins  the  rooks  south  of  cape 
Sierra  Leone,  bearing  N.  64°  E.  (N.  84°  E.  mag.),  will  lead  southward  of  it. 

The  channel  between  Carpenter  and  Bromham  rocks  is  clear,  but  is  not 
recommended  except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Even  in  the  dry  season  the 
tide  rip  in  this  channel  is  dangerous  for  boats. 

Coast. — Between  cape  Sierra  Leone  and  Freetown  the  coast  is  indented 
by  three  bays,  the  western  of  which  is  known  as  Pirate  bay,  and  the  east- 
ern Kru  bay;  between  these  is  English  bay. 

Pirate  bay. — The  western  entrance  point  of  Pirate  bay  is  surmounted 
by  a  peak,  which  rises  higher  than  cape  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  a  hill  about 
a  mile  south  of  the  east  entrance  point  (Lookout  point)  there  is  a  lookout 
station. 

The  shore  of  Pirate  bay  is  of  reddish  and  dark  rocks. 

King  Toms  point,  which  forms  the  dividing  point  between  English  and 
Kru  bays,  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  flat,  almost  circular  peninsula, 
which  on  some  parts  is  thickly  wooded ;  there  is  a  battery  and  some  ruins 
at  its  north  extreme,  and  a  large  mission  establishment  on  its  eastern  side. 

Freetown. — The  capital  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the  seat  of  government 
was  founded  in  1792;  it  is  built  on  rising  ground  sloping  from  the  hill  on 
which  stands  fort  Thornton.  On  an  elevated  plateau  400  feet  high,  lying 
south  of  this  hill,  are  the  hospital  and  barracks.  The  population  in  1881 
was  22,000. 

Sierra  Leone. — The  streets  of  Sierra  Leone  are  wide  but  unpaved,  the 
houses  being  mostly  constructed  in  European  style;  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  principal  civil  and  military  authorities  connected  with  the  West  Africa 
settlements. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consul  and  vice  consul. 

Lights. — On  the  northern  extremity  of  cape  Sierra  Leone  is  a  lighthouse. 
69  feet  high,  from  which  two  lights  are  exhibited,  visible  in  clear  weather 
from  a  distance  of  VI  and  14  miles.  The  upper  light  is  fixed  and  flashing 
every  30  seconds.     The  lower  light  is  fixed  red. 

A  small  fixed  green  light  is  shown  from  the  government  wharf  as  a 
guide  to  the  anchorage. 
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Telegraph. — Sierra  Leone  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Bath- 
urst,  isles  de  Los,  Konakri,  Accra,  and  England. 

Diseases. — African  fever  is  the  principal  ^jsease;  there  is  a  little  dysen- 
tery or  diarrhoea.  The  usual  precautions  of  keeping  out  of  the  sun  and  to 
avoid  chills  are  necessary.     Flannel  should  be  worn. 

Supplies. — There  is  a  naval  depot  at  Freetown,  from  which  provisions 
and  water  can  be  obtained. 

Coal. — About  6,000  tons  are  usually  kept  in  stock ;  it  can  be  put  on  board 
at  the  rate  of  1 50  tons  |>er  day  from  lighters.  There  is  a  government  jetty 
at  which  goods  are  landed.     There  are  no  facilities  for  repairing  vessels. 

Port  dues. — From  and  after  November  9,  1883,  any  vessel  can  enter 
the  harbor  of  Sierra  I^eone  for  the  purpose  of  taking  coal  or  provisions, 
discharging  or  receiving  crew  or  passengers  with  their  baggage,  receiving 
or  delivering  mails,  or  repairing  damages,  without  having  to  pay  any  ton- 
nage, harbor,  or  light  dues;  but  the  master  of  the  vessel  must,  inside  of  18 
hours,  notify  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  specific  purpose  of  his  call. 

No  vessel  so  entering  must  brpak  bulk  or  take  cargo  of  any  kind,  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  penalty;  but  if  the  discharge  of  cargo  is  necessary  for  the 
repairs  of  damages,  the  fines  and  penalties  consequent  may  be  remitted. 

A  customs  oflScer  will  be  put  on  board  the  vessel  during  her  stay,  for 
which  a  charge  of  $1.25  per  day  (the  day  beginning  and  ending  with  mid- 
night) shall  be  made. 

The  harbor  limits  for  this  purpose  shall  be,  on  the  west  a  line  running 
due  north  from  the  sand  beach  on  King  Toms  point;  on  the  east  a  line 
running  due  north  from  Cars  point  and  reefs  near  Destruction  bay,  the 
space  between  said  lines  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Middle  ground. 
Pilotage  is  not  obligatory  for  vessels  which  enter  at  Sierra  Leone. 

Approaching  the  land. — Vessels  approaching  from  seaward  will  prob- 
ably endeavor  to  strike  soundings  in  latitude  8°  30'  N.  When  in  a  depth 
of  9  or  10  fathoms  they  will  be  12  or  13  miles  from  the  shore;  or  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  they  will  have  seen  the  high  land  named  Lion  mountains, 
south  of  the  cape,  which  should  be  brought  to  bear  S.  88°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.) ; 
when  about  10  or  15  miles  distant  from  the  shore,  cape  Sierra  Leone  will 
be  seen,  making  like  a  low  point,  with  a  ridge  of  cocoanut  trees  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  shortly  after  the  lighthouse  on  it  will  be  distinguished. 
In  winter  the  land  -is  often  covered  in  mist,  rendering  objects  undistinguish- 
able,  and  frequent  soundings  should  be  taken. 

Directions. — Allowance  for  the  tide  must  l)e  made  when  uearing  Car- 
penter rock.  The  cape  may  be  passed  at  a  distance  of  \  mile,  with  a  com- 
manding breeze,  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  From  thence  a  S.  82°  E.  (S.  62°  E. 
mag.)  course  for  3  miles  will  lead  to  the  anchorage  off  Freetown;  it  is 
recommended  to  keep  somewhat  near  the  shore,  where  the  tides  are  less 
strong,  thus  avoiding  the  Middle  ground  and  the  numerous  eddies  round 
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it,  wliioh  are  so  strong  as  to  effect  the  steerage.  A  vessel  of  24  feet  draft 
should  not  bring  Sierra  Leone  lighthouse  to  bear  southward  of  S.  31^  E. 
(S.  1 1°  E.  mag.)  until  Farran  point  bears  S.  76^  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  in 
onlor  to  clear  the  Middle  ground. 

Anchorage. — To  anchor  a  large  vessel  off  Freetown,  bring  fort  Thorii- 
ti>n  to  bear  about  S.  9°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.),  and  King  Toms  point  S.  81^ 
W.  (N.  79°  \V.  mag.),  which  position  will  be  400  yards  from  the  shore,  in 
17  fathoms,  muddy  lx>ttom,  and  where  a  vessel  may  moor  with  open  hawse 
to  the  northward.  Small  vessels  generally  auchor  within  the  line  of  Farran 
and  Lix>kout  }K>int8,  where  very  little  tidal  stream  is  experienced. 

Approaching  by  night, — When  approaching  Sierra  Leone  by  night 
fn>m  the  north wani,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  t«>  bear  west  of  south 
(S.  20^  W.  UKig.)  to  avoid  the  Middle  ground;  and  if  from  the  southward 
and  westwjinl,  keep  the  light  bearino:  southward  of  N.  87°  E.  (S.  73°  E. 
ma^.)  to  avoivi  OarjK^nter  nvk.  After  pitting  the  cape,  the  green  light  at 
tlie  cxtit^mity  of  the  gi^vernment  wharf  will  guide  to  the  anchorage;  but 
slum  Id  the  light  on  the  ca|K^  not  be  :^^n,  ve?5i?cls  are  advised  to  anchor,  in 
or\lor  to  make  sure  of  their  |x>sition,  as  the  tide  and  current  sometimes 
cv^mbineiu  swtvping  thorn  out  of  sight  of  the  land  before  morning,  or  even 
into  the  dans^*n>us  vioinitv  of  St,  Ann  >luxd^. 

Turning  marks, — When  working  in  or  out  of  Sierra  Lei.»ne  river  (which 
must  never  W  atiompiiHl  unK^?s  with  a  tavorable  tidt\  stand  no  nearer  the 
Middle  gnuuivl  than  7  fathoms,  nor  with  an  ebb  tide  to  within  j  mile  of 
Oiq^uter  nx*k.  King  Toms  |^Mnt,  in  line  with  the  center  Barrack,  bear- 
iuc  S,  51  "^  E,  iS,  3 1  ''^  E,  ma;:. '  etisierl  v,  Ituils  okar  of  the  wt>i  extreme  of  the 
Mi^ttlle  griHUul, 

IkMving  Stem  Leone, — When  prwwxun^r  to  tl.e  iK>rthwanI,  the  light 
<>w  the  caj^  Uxmng  S»  S"^  W,  ..S,  -S^^  W,  tiKii:.  «  'v-i'Js  ue^i  of  the  Middle 
j:T\Ht;:d  in  4  T^iTiKMns  but  lvf.»r\*  a'tcrir.jr  ovnire  ti»r  the  northward,  the 
1;^:* :  >!u^;'d  Iv  1«\m:c^:  to  tvcir  S,  'm  ^  E.  S,  11  ^^  E.  nuic-  ,  or  moreeast^Iy 
if  :'■.«'  :?vvv,  <;r^tiiu  s:u^:;M  Iv  m.-ikir.^r. 

Tides, — It  J<  h^C'*  w^iir,  fur.  a:  d  v :  ,^:  gw  in  Sitm  I>>^ne  river  at  7h. 
Ik''  r  :  >x*rir;>  r.^^^>  l->  :\v;*     Ti  :l.e  ni'rv  ^r.^  r,  fr.t  tl  ^  srrvtim  runs  with 

sv  r.  :   r  \^  A  :y  ,>^:  :v  :.  -.  r  :,:,»,  s:r;.;:v.  rXvV-.v.>  -^  «^''  •^  ^'^^  h-vir, 

Pllc^ts. — Vv>>^,^  I;:-.:/.,.  iT  :o  ;rv\^\i  ;;:   i! -.  r'\-r  Kv.nl  Freetown, 

*-*  vL*  •''  V  •    ^  '*•       *    '  *-•    V-  •     ,  •  ^^    V  ^*.  •   -    >p.  ^  --.,-.  -    .  »v   •'C  •-  ■*        '    '^'T  nv  ^APir^ 

:,\i:  /.<..  ••  r,  :..t    ...v  c.'-    -  V^vv  ". -.>    :  ::^..v:c.     T.  t  :  ..  •:  ;*V9t  auries  a 

k  .  »  . 

«...  ^  •.^■r         *_.*^  "  »,,%•.»  ^.*'"*»«w 

^.     ^''^ ,  .. :  '     ;.>i--^;  •cvr:    .^   :     ■.:>-■.      V  :  :»..   k  <:  :vf.ri::N- extends 
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False  cape. — Southward  from  cape  Sierra  Leone  for  a  distance  of  4  miles, 
the  coast  forms  a  slightly  indented  bay,  bordered  with  trees,  and  termina- 
ting in  a  double  rocky  point,  named  False  cape,  which  bears  almost  south 
(S.  20°  W.  mag.)  of  cape  Sierra  Leone.  From  thence  to  cape  Shilling  the 
coast  trends  SSE.  for  a  distance  of  18  miles;  there  is  a  small  village  at  the 
entrance  of  York  river  at  6  miles  north  of  cjipe  Shilling. 

Cape  Shilling  is  low  and  covered  with  trees;  from  a  distance  of  10  or  15 
miles  it  appears  like  a  small  island.  At  this  cape  the  mountains  of  Sierra 
Leone  terminate,  after  forming  a  high  double  range,  which  is  visible  from 
a  great  distance.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  the  most  elevated, 
and  though  its  summit  is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds,  it  is  often  seen 
from  a  distance  of  40  or  45  miles.  Kent  town,  stands  on  the  side  of 
a  hill  near  the  cape. 

Banana  islands,  lying  2  miles  S\V.  of  cape  Shilling,  very  much  resemble 
the  isles  de  Los,  but  the  adjacent  land  is  more  elevated.  They  are  ex- 
tremely fertile  with  plenty  of  water,  though  there  ara  no  running  streams; 
considering  their  proximity  to  the  African  continent,  they  are  compara- 
tively healthy,  so  much  so,  that  the  European  residents  of  Sierra  I-^one 
frequently  resort  there  to  benefit  their  health.  The  islands  are  three  in 
number,  lying  in  a  NE.  and  S\V.  direction.  The  largest,  which  is  the 
nortlieasternmosty  is  not  lofty.  The  middle  island  is  volcanic,  about  900 
feet  high  and  covered  with  wood;  it  is  separated  from  the  NE.  island  by 
a  narrow  unnavigable  strait  (filled  up  by  the  natives  in  1877),  and  from 
the  S\V.  island  by  a  passage  about  70  yards  wide,  in  the  center  of  which 
there  is  not  less  than  18  feet.  The  SW.  island  is  about  70  feet  high  and 
rather  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference;  being  open  to  the  sea  breeze,  it 
is  considered  the  most  healthy  of  the  group,  A  copious  and  permanent 
spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  exist  at  its  southeastern  extremity.  A  rock 
whi<*h  uncovers  at  half  tide  lies  S.  48°  W.  (S.  68°  W.  mag.)  of  the  south- 
western extremity  of  this  island,  distant  J  mile,  with  foul  ground  between; 
sailing  vessels  without  a  commanding  breeze  should  not  approach' this  rock 
within  ^  mile. 

The  cliannel  between  Banana  islands  and  cape  Shilling  is  obstructed  by 
two  rofks.  A  wreck  occmrred  on  a  rock  with  8  feet  water  on  it  is  about  400 
yards  N.  8°  E.  (N.  28°  E.  mas;.)  of  the  small  islet  close  to  the  NE.  shore 
of  Banana  island  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  island. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Banana  island  at  8h.  15m.; 
springs  rise  9  feet.  ^ 

Anchorage. — Vessels  may  anchor  off  any  part  of  the  coast  between  cape 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Banana  islands.  During  the  tornado  season,  from  a 
berth  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  group  with  the  extremes  bearing  S.  43°  E. 
(S.  23°  E.  mag.),  and  S.  3()^  W.  (S.  o(j°  W.  ma,^.),  if  a  vessel  parted  she 
would  drift  clear  of  danger. 
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Yawri  bay. — Tasso  point  lies  18  railes  SE.  of  cape  Shilling,  and  west 
from  it  extends  the  Plantain  islands  and  Bengal  rocks,  forming  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Sherbro  river.  The  space  included  between  Banana 
and  Plantain  islands  is  named  Yawri  bay,  into  which  the  Oribi,  Kama- 
ranka,  Bompeh,  and  Cockboro  rivers  flow.  The  shores  of  this  bay  are 
unapproachable,  being  fronted  by  a  reef  extending  4  miles  from  the  coast, 
many  parts  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Oribi  river  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Mafengl^eh,  about  22  miles 
from  the  entrance,  and  for  steam  launches  drawing  4  feet  of  water  to  within 
200  yards  of  that  place.  The  entrance  is  much  obstru(*.ted  by  sand  banks, 
some  of  which  uncover  at  low  water.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  widens  and 
is  deep;  just  above  where  the  steamers  anchor  there  are  some  rocks  nearly 
in  mid-channel. 

Bompeh  river  forms  the  best  route  to  the  Mendi  country.  Small 
steamers  can  go  up  to  the  fork  of  the  Rotifonk  and  Senahu  rivers. 

Tasso  point,  on  which  there  is  a  native  village,  is  somewhat  high  on  its 
northern  side,  sloping  to  a  sandy  beach  on  the  south. 

Plantain  islands  are  low  and  wooded,  nearly  connected  with  Tasso  point 
by  a  chain  of  rocks  above  and  below  water. 

Bengal  rocks  consist  of  two  groups,  the  western,  above  water  and  of  a 
black  color,  are  S.  81°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  Tasso  point,  distant  5  miles. 

A  dangerous  shoal,  on  which  there  is  a  deptli  of  9  feet,  lies  N.  88°  \V. 
(N.  68°  W.  mag.)  of  tlie  western  Bengal  rock,  distant  1^  miles.  At  one 
mile  N.  20°  W.  (north  mag.)  and  one  mile  S.  ;J8°  E.  (S.  18^  E.  mag.)  of 
this  shoal  are  6-foot  patches. 

Sherbro  river. — Sherbro  river  is  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mainland  and  on  the  south  by  Sherbro  island.  Though  locally  known  as 
Sherbro  river,  it  is  more  correctly  described  as  a  sound  or  strait.  The 
width  of  entrance  to  this  river  is  21  miles,  from  Tasso  point  on  the  north 
to  cape  St.  Ann  on  the  south.  This  width  decreases  rapidly  on  advancing 
eastward,  and  abreast  of  the  village  of  Jenkins  it  is  only  3  miles  wide. 
Four  rivers  flow  into  the  Sherbro  river  from  the  north  and  east — the 
Yaltukka,  at  11|  miles  SE.  of  Tasso  point;  Bagru  river,  16  miles  further 
east;  the  Jong,  11  miles  more  to  the  SE.,  and  Bum-Kittam  river,  8 
miles  beyond  to  the  southward.  This  last  has  its  outlet  close  north  of 
Manna  point,  the  eastern  limit  of  Shebar  entrance. 

Coast. — The  coast  between  Tasso  point  and  Buoy  point  on  the  north 
side  of  Sherbro  river,  is  low  and  sandy,  fronted  by  an  extensive  shoal  bank 
extending  in  some  places  5  miles  from  the  coast;  between  Yaltukka  river 
and  Buoy  j)oint  the  shore  is  thickly  wooded. 

Buoy  point,  8  miles  from  the  entrance  to  Yaltukka  river,  is  clearly 
defined,  and  though  low,  is  visible  foe  some  distance;  Mendo  tree,  situated 
about  4  J  miles  N  W.  of  Buoy  point,  and  J  mile  from  the  coast,  is  high  and 
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round,  being  conspicuous  for  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles.  From  Buoy  point 
the  villages  of  Jenkins  and  Jamaica  on  the  south  shore  are  visible;  the 
former  may  be  recognized  by  two  large  trees. 

Sherbro  islaild. — The  northern  coast  of  Sherbro  island  is  fronted  by 
extensive  shoals,  the  western  portion  of  which,  known  as  Turtle  and  Sher- 
bro banks,  extends  for  a  distance  of  16  miles  in  a  nortwesterly  direction 
from  cape  St.  Ann,  and  restrict  the  width  of  the  navigable  channel  at  the 
^west  entrance  of  Sherbro  river  to  4  miles. 

On  the  north  coast  of  Sherbro  island  there  are  several  clumps  of  trees, 
and  two  villages  known  as  Jenkins  and  Jamaica. 

Jamaica  point,  having  on  it  several  tall  straight  trees,  is  bold  and  dark 
looking.     Sherbro  island  is  very  unhealthy  for  Europeans. 

Middle  ground. — At  Buoy  point  the  main  channel  of  Sherbro  river  is 
divided  into  two  by  a  shoal  of  irregular  form  about  7  miles  long,  known 
as  the  Middle  ground,  the  northern  part  of  which  dries  at  low  water;  upon 
this  bank  there  are  several  other  places  which  also  dry  at  low  water. 

Bagru  channel  lies  north  of  Middle  ground ;  it  is  available  at  all  times 
for  vessels  drawing  24  feet ;  the  bottom  is  of  soft  mud.   - 

Jenkins  channel,  which  lies  south  of  Middle  ground,  is  intricate,  and 
only  available  for  small  vessels,  the  eastern  part  being  obstructed  by  a  shoal, 
which  lies  between  Jamaica  village  and  the  east  extreme  of  Middle  ground ; 
the  bottom  in  Jenkins  channel  is  of  hard  sand. 

Channel. — Between  the  east  extreme  of  Middle  groimd  and  York  island 
the  channel  is  narrowed  by  Bobs  island,  Rendall  island,  and  Long  island, 
all  on  the  eastern  side. 

Bobs  Island  flat  is  an  extensive  shoal,  extending  from  the  north  extreme 
of  Bobs  island,  and  connecting  it  with  the  north  extreme  of  Rendall 
island ;  the  south  extreme  of  Bobs  island  and  the  west  extreme  of  Long 
island  are  well  defined  and  steep-to. 

When  nearing  Long  island,  the  wharf  and  European  houses  on  York 
island  become  visible. 

After  rounding  York  island,  the  village  of  Bendu  on  the  eastern  shore 
comes  in  sight,  and  then  Bon  the  and  Victoria  on  the  western  side,  at  each 
of  which  there  are  several  European  houses. 

Bonthe  is  the  residence  of  the  government  officials. 

Between  York  island  and  Bendu  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
steering  of  a  vessel ;  vessels  of  300  tons  ascend  Sherbro  river  as  far  as 
Bendu. 

Note. — The  buoys  which  formerly  marked  the  several  positions  of  the 
shoals  in  Sherbro  river  have  all  disappeared  (1880). 

Directions. — From  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  buoys  being  in  position, 
it  might  be  only  misleading  to  give  any  detailed  directions  for  navigating 
the  rivers;  a  pilot  should  be  taken.     If  a  pilot  can  not  be  obtained,  a  good 
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lookout  and  careful  attention  to  the  lead,  with  the  assistance  of  the  track 
laid  down  on  the  Admiralty  chart,  No.  617,  will  be  the  best  guide.' 

A  shoal  of  10  feet,  lying  1,600  yards  south  of  Buoy  point  at  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  this  channel,  should  be  passed  to  the  southward,  and  a 
course  of  S.  79°  E.  (S.  59°  E.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  6J  railes  leads  from 
thence  to  the  eastern  extreme  of  Middle  ground. 

From  this  the  channel  lies  midwav  between  the  southern  shore  and  the 
western  edge  of  Bobs  Island  flat,  until  within  a  mile  of  Jamaica  point, 
when  a  narrow  channel  south  of  Bobs  island  is  entered,  in  which  there  is 
only  a  depth  of  1 9  feet  at  low  water. 

Between  Bobs  island  south  extreme  and  Long  island,  bring  Jamaica 
village  a  little  open  south  of  Bobs  island,  and  with  this  mark  astern  run 
to  the  western  extreme  of  Long  island,  keeping  along  its  southern  shore ; 
a  black  buoy  should  mark  the  southern  edge  of  a  flat  which  must  now  be 
crossed;  there  is  only  15  feet  at  low-water  springs  over  this  flat. 

Having  passed  close  to  the  eastward  of  this  black  buoy,  continue  on  in 
mid-channel  towards  Macauley  island,  passing  midway  between  it  and  the 
flats  which  partly  dry  and  extend  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river. 
Next  steer  for  Hutchinson  island,  and  then  close  along  its  northern  shore 
for  York  island,  off  which  there  is  anchorage  in  24  feet,  mud. 

Vessels  drawing  16  feet  may  proceed  from  York  island  to  Bendu,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  channel  landing  to  Shebar  entrance  with  little  risk, 
but  the  channel  requires  buoying ;  and  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
steering  of  a  vessel. 

From  Bendu  to  Victoria,  on  the  western  shore,  the  channel  can  not  be 
used  without  the  assistance  of  buoys,  as  it  is  very  narrow,  the  greatest  depth 
in  it  being  only  14  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  tides  running  >trongly. 

Off  Victoria  there  is  a  depth  of  5  and  6  fathoms  close  to  the  shore. 
Good  wharves  could  he  easily  and  cheaply  built  for  loading  small  vessels. 

In  navigating  Sherbro  river,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  tidal 
stream,  which  runs  with  an  average  velocity  of  2  knots  an  hour. 

Qreatest  draft. — It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  local  pilots  that  no 
vessel  drawing  more  than  1 8  feet  water  can  safely  ascend  the  river. 

Bagru  river  forms  a  junction  with  Sherbro  river  north  of  Bobs  Island  flat. 
It  takas  a  .straight  course  for  5^  miles  in  a  NE.  direction,  when  it  is  joined 
by  Raleigh  river,  above  which  junction  its  winding  course  has  been  traced 
for  about  10  miles  to  the  native  town  of  Tasso.  P^dnionstone  island,  with 
a  bank  extending  from  its  NE.  and  west  sides,  is  at  the  mouth  of  Bagru 
river,  J  J  miles  eastward  of  Falcon  point,  its  northern  entrance  point. 

The  depth  of  Bagru  river,  between  its  mouth  and  the  junction  with 
Raleigh  river,  varies  from  3  to  5  fathoms.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  as 
far  as  Tasso. 
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Btim-Kittam  river  is  entered  immediately  north  of  Manna  point,  the 
east  entrance  point  of  Shebar  entrance ;  in  the  dry  season  it  is  only  nav- 
igable for  vessels  drawing  4  or  5  feet.  In  the  wet  season  this  river  rises 
above  12  feet  at  the  lower  part  and  as  much  as  25  feet  at  the  upper  part. 

Shebar  entrance. — Sherbro  river  can  be  entered  from  the  southward  by 
a  channel  at  the  SE.  extreme  of  Sherbro  island,  known  as  Shebar  entrance. 
The  entrance  points,  named  West  Sand  head  and  Manna  point,  have  long 
sand  spits  extending  from  them,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  at  all  times  of  tide. 
Between  these  sand  spits  is  the  bar. 

From  Victoria  to  Shebar  entrance  the  navigation  of  the  channel  is  simple^ 
but  there  is  only  14  feet  over  the  flats  off  Bum-Kittam  river.  Having 
passed  these  the  water  quickly  deepens  to  6,  8,  and  10  fathoms. 

The  dangerous  state  of  the  bar  at  the  time  of  the  Admiralty  survey  in 
1870  prevented  its  being  sounded,  but  the  local  pilots  report  that  there  is 
as  much  as  18  feet  on  it  at  high  water.  Vessels  drawing  over  10  feet^ 
however,  should  not  cross  it  even  under  favorable  circumstance.  It  is 
therefore  of  no  use  to  the  mail  steam  packets. 

Caution. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  spits  of  sand  at  Shebar 
entrance  are  not  stationary,  and,  therefore,  a  vessel  obliged  to  attempt  an 
entrance  should  send  a  boat  to  mark  the  extreme  of  one  or  both  of  them. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  of  wdr  occasionally  anchor  off  the  entrance  to 
Shebar  river  and  communicate  by  boat. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Sherbro  entrance  at  6h., 
springs  rise  11  feet;  at  Bol)S  island  at  7h,  50m.,  springs  rise  6  feet,  and 
neaps  5  feet;  and  at  Bendu  flats  at8h.  15m.,  springs  rise  4  feet,  and  neaps 
3  J  feet.  The  tidal  streams  in  Shebar  entrance  are  very  strong,  running  at 
least  4  knots  an  hour  at  half  tide  during  the  dry  season,  so  that  during  the 
rainy  season  this  channel  would  probably  be  impassable. 

The  flood  stream  makes  in  Shebar  entrance  at  2  hours  before  it  is  low 
water  at  Bobs  island,  covering  the  banks  near  York  and  Macauley  islands. 
When  the  tide  is  rising  at  Bobs  island,  the  strength  of  the  stream  turns  the 
tide  coming  from  the  Shebar  entrance,  which  then  passes  between  the  islands 
and  up  Bum-Kittam  river.  The  ebb  also  makes  through  Shebar  entrance 
at  2  hours  before  it  is  high  water  off  Bobs  island,  which  latter  place  may 
be  considered  as  the  point  where  the  tides  meet. 

Winds  and  weather. — On  that  portion  of  the  coast  between  cape  Verde 
and  Sierra  Leone  the  prevailing  winds  during  the  rainy  season  (June  to 
September)  are  from  the  southward  and  westward,  with  squalls  from  SW.; 
these  prevailing  winds  are  usually  light. 

During  the  fine  season  southerlyand  westerly  winds  are  also  occasionally 
experienced  veering  to  NW.  in  the  afternoon. 

Near  the  land  (except  during  the  winter  season)  laud  and  sea  breezes  pre- 
vail with  great  regularity. 
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Harmattan. — Theharmattan  season  com  menoes  with  December,  or  rather 
earlier  than  off  the  Gambia,  and  extends  through  December,  January,  and 
February ;  occasional  intervals  of  clear  weather,  accompanied  by  a  refresh- 
ing sea  breeze  from  the  NW.,  afford  a  respite  to  the  oppressive  effects  of 
this  wind.  Nor  does  the  harmattan  blow  uniformly  either  in  the  same 
direction  or  with  the  same  strength ;  for  it  ranges  through  eight  points  of 
the  compass  from  NE.  to  SE.,  and  however  fiery  at  the  commencement, 
declines  after  the  first  month  to  a  comparatively  light  breeze. 

Tornadoes. — The  tornadoes  precede  the  rains  sometimes  by  as  long  as  a 
month,  and  again  return  after  the  rains  have  ceased.  They  blow  fmm  east 
to  SE.,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  tornado  season  occasionally  from  the 
southward,  with  great  fury,  but  seldom  lasts  more  than  three  hours.  They 
are  generally  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  a  light  arch  in  the  east,  with 
dark  clouds  and  occasional  flashes  of  lightning.  A  dense  white  cloud  in  the 
center  of  the  arch  fortells  a  powerful  blast.  The  instant  those  appearances 
are  perceived  all  square  Siiils  should  be  furled,  and  the  vessel  put  before 
wind,  for  which  there  is  often  barely  sufficient  time. 

Rollers. — The  surf  on  this  coast  is  always  extremely  heavy,  and  the  rollers 
sometimes  curl  in  5  fathoms  and  break  tremendously  in  3  or  even  in  4 
fathoms.  They  may  generally  l)e  expected  at  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  chiefly  about  the  time  of  new  moon;  therefore,  during  this 
season,  vessels  should  avoid  anchoring  in  shallow  water  in  unsheltered 
places,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  river,  as  the  ebb  tide  tends 
greatly  to  increase  the  danger. 
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Libeina,  or  Grain  CoasL 

Liberia. — The  ooast  line  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  commences  at  the 
left  bank  of  Manna  river. 

Liberia  was  first  colonized  in  1822,  and  acknowledged  as  an  independent 
republic  in  1847.     The  population  is  over  1,000,000. 

Shoals  of  St.  Ann. — ^The  shoals  of  St.  Ann  commence  near  cape  St. 
Ann,  the  western  extremity  of  Sherbro  island,  and  extend  from  it  45 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  They  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
composed  of  knolls  of  fine  light-brown  sand,  apparently  deposits  from  the 
waters  of  the  various  rivers  in  their  vicinity.  The  outermost  or  North- 
west patches  have  15  feet  over  them  at  low  water  spring  tides ;  and  from 
them  the  peak  of  Banana  island  bears  N.  67°  E.  (N.  87°  E.  mag.),  distant 
respectively  22  and  16  miles.  Between  these  patches  and  Turtle  islands, 
off  cape  St.  Ann,  the  ground  is  more  or  less  covered  with  others  of  similar 
character,  which  no  description  can  represent  so  clearly  as  the  chart. 

Fish. — Abundance  of  fish  may  be  caught  by  anchoring  in  10  or  15 
fathoms,  sand  and  shell,  anywhere  on  the  shoals;  but  during  the  rainy 
season,  from  June  to  September,  the  sea  is  generally  rough. 

Tides. — The  tides  into  and  from  the  bays  and  inlets  north  of  Sherbro 
island,  set  across  the  shoals  of  St.  Ann  with  velocities  varying  from  f  to 
1 J  miles  per  hour  during  the  dry  season,  and  it  is  probable  that  during 
the  rains  the  ebb  stream  may  much  exceed  this. 

Directions. — There  is  a  space  of  15  miles  between  the  North w^est  patches 
and  Turtle  islands  in  which  the  knolls  have  not  less  than  14  feet  water 
over  them  at  low  water;  but  nearer  the  shore  the  depths  become  more 
irregular,  and  the  shoal  spots  more  numerous  and  extensive;  and  as 
Banana  islands  are  generally  obscured  by  haze  during  the  dry  season,  so 
as  to  leave  no  leading  object  visible,  it  is  recommended  not  to  approach 
any  part  of  the  shoals  of  St.  Ann.  Vessels,  therefore,  from  Sierra  Leone 
bound  to  the  southward,  should  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Northwest 
patches,  and  keep  in  more  than  15  fathoms  water  till  they  reach  the 
latitude  of  7°  40'  N.  They  may  then  steer  S.  3°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.), 
gradually  edging  to  the  southeastward  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoals  in 
about  20  fathoms,  till  they  reach  the  meridian  of  cape  St.  Ann,  from 
which  position,  the  coast  being  quite  clear,  they  may  proceed  along  it  in 
any  depth  or  at  any  distance  that  may  be  desired. 
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Soundings. — On  the  parallel  of  St.  Ann  shoals^  and  34  miles  west- 
ward of  them,  the  depth  is  290  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to  13  fathoms 
at  a  distance  of  18  miles,  when  it  increases  to  15  fathoms;  and  that  depth 
will  be  found  at  3  miles  from  their  western  edge. 

Turtle  islands. — These  islands  at  the  extremity  of  cape  St.  Ann,  like 
the  shoals  off  it,  appear  to  be  formed  by  deposits  from  the  rivers  near 
Sherbro  island.  They  are  sand  banks,  gradually  acquiring  vegetation,  and 
some  already  thickly  wooded.  They  stand  upon  an  extensive  flat  of 
sandy  banks,  and  have  no  navigable  channels  between  them. 

Many  natives  are  settled  upon  them,  who  appear  to  be  well  supplied 
with  domestic  fowls,  fish,  and  bananas. 

North  island,  the  northwestern  of  the  Turtle  islands,  is  9  miles  N.  45° 
W.  (N.  25°  W.)  of  cape  St.  Ann.  The  tops  of  its  highest  trees  are  72 
feet  above  the  sea;  and  the  highest  upon  any  of  the  Turtle  islands  do 
not  exceed  135  feet. 

Cape  St.  Ann. — This  cape  is  a  low,  sandy  point,  forming  the  western 
extremity  of  Sherbro  island.  The  narrow  opening  between  it  and  Turtle 
islands  is  obstructed  with  sand. 

Coast. — From  cape  St.  Ann  to  the  opening  named  Shebar  entrance  the 
distance  is  28  miles  in  a  ESE.  direction  ;  the  coast  between  is  formed  by 
a  sandy  beach,  free  from  offlying  rocks  or  shoals  and  steep-to,  having  5 
fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand.  The  land  is  thickly 
wooded,  the  forest  everywhere  advancing  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  beach. 
From  Shebar  entrance  the  coast  continues  nearly  in  a  straight  line  for 
about  60  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Grallinas  river,  and  though  low  and 
sandy,  it  is  free  from  offlying  shoals  and  steep-to. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  a  small  steamer  lies  in  6|  fathoms  water  36 
miles  SE.  of  Sliebar  entrance  in  latitude  7®  11'  N.  and  longitude  11° 
58'  W. 

Bank. — Eleven  fathoms  has  been  found  in  the  35-fathom  contour  with 
the  entrance  of  the  Gallinas  river  bearing  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.)  and  dis- 
tant n^  miles. 

Gallinas  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river  is  difficult  to  recognize  from 
the  offing. 

The  action  of  the  surf  from  without,  and  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
Gallinas  and  Sulima  from  within,  has  had  the  effect  of  throwing  up  a 
narrow  barrier  of  sand  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  and  of  thus  forming  between 
it  and  the  shore  a  long  narrow  lagoon,  in  which  are  several  low  sandy 
islands,  covered  with  trees.  One  or  two  shifting  openings  in  this  barrier 
allow  the  escape  of  the  river  water ;  and  through  them  are  the  only  chan- 
nels by  which  boats  can  communicate. with  the  lagoon  and  the  shore. 

Anchorage. — The  soundings  from  the  offing  are  regular,  and  trading 
vessels  may  anchor  at  a  mile  west  of  the  above  islands  in  7  fathoms ;  but 
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vessels  of  war  are  recommended  to  anchor  3  or  4  miles  offshore  in  17 
fathoms. 

Landing  is  never  practicable  in  ordinary  boats,  and  none  ought  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  bar  or  land  through  the  surf  without  a  native  pilot. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Gallinas  river  at  6h.  45m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Snlima  river. — The  Suliraa,  3  miles  south  of  Gallinas  river,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  considerable  stream.  There  is  no  ordinary  landing.  A 
small  wooded  island  stands  conspicuously  in  its  mouth. 

Manna  river. — At  6  miles  SE.  of  Sulima  river  is  the  small  river 
Manna,  which,  though  nearly  closed  by  sand  spits  extending  from  both 
sides,'  affords  access  across  the  bar  to  surf  boats.  Generally  speaking  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  high,  and  there  is  no  mangrove.  A  small  wooded 
island  is  in  the  entrance.  A  strip  of  territory  on  the  shore  between  Sulima 
and  Manna  rivers  was  ceded  to  the  British  government  in  1883. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  commences  at  this  river. 

TVfanna  point,  low  and  rocky,  with  rocks  above  and  below  water  extend- 
ing J  mile  from  the  shore,  lies  SE.  of  Manna  river,  distant  4J  miles. 
The  high  land  in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Manna  point,  is  visible  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  is  the  first  seen  when  approaching  the  coast  from 
the  northwestward. 

Coast. — At  8  miles  SSE.  of  Manna  point  is  cape  Mount,  the  coast  be- 
tween forming  a  bay  about  2  miles  in  depth,  into  which  flow  the  Suguri 
and  Cape  Mount  or  Marfa  rivers.  These  rivers,  with  Fisherman  lake,  have 
a  common  outlet  at  2 J  miles  north  of  cape  Mount,  across  which  the  surf 
breaks  heavilv. 

Sognri  river. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Suguri  a  line  of  soundings  was 
run  to  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation,  at  the  place  where  was  formerly 
situated  the  old  town  of  Suguri,  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  a  small 
clearing  overgrown  with  low  brush  and  grass,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow 
path.  At  700  yards  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  a  series  of  sand  flats 
greatly  obstruct  its  navigation,  and  even  at  high  water  they  were  found 
difficult  to  pass  over  with  a  boat.  These  flats  obstruct  the  river  for  300 
yards,  when  a  narrow  neck  of  the  river  is  reached,  which  is  100  feet  in 
width  and  J  mile  from  its  mouth.  At  this  point  the  river  commences  to 
widen,  with  an  average  depth  of  one  fathom,  which  can  be  carried  to  the 
head  of  navigation,  about  5  miles  above  the  flats.  Several  small  but  gro- 
tesquely shaped  islands  are  situated  near  the  right  bahk,  1 J  miles  above 
the  flats.  These  islands  are  composed  of  sand  dunes,  and  are  covered  with 
thick  brush  interwoven  with  vines.  The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  bold  in 
most  cases,  and  is  densely  covered  with  mangrove  bush,  except  in  a  few  spots 
which  contain  forest  trees  and  a  few  straggling  thatched  huts,  situated  on 
a  slight  rise  of  ground.     This  section  of  country  becomes  inundated  during 
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the  rainy  season.  The  soil  is  composed  of  clay,  decayed  animal  matter 
and  wood,  which  gives  forth  a  very  unpleasant  odor  when  trod  upon.  'J'he 
stagnant  pools  of  water  in  this  section  contain  poisonous  matter,  leaving  a 
very  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  like  that  of  copper.  The  scattered  flats 
are  covered  with  a  tall  and  very  fine  grass  which  grows  luxuriantly  even 
in  the  dry  season. 

Halfway  up  the  river,  on  both  banks,  is  Vye  town,  or  Salt  town,  and 
here  commences  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  is  entirely  carried  on  by 
the  natives,  who  are  Vyes.  The  salt  is  collected  from  the  flats  which  indent 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  this  point.  Several  small  rivulets  were  examined 
on  the  west  bank,  which  were  found  to  extend  back  but  200  or  300 
yards,  when  they  become  impassable  from  their  narrowness  and  small  depth. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Suguri  river  is  NNW.  and  SSE.  The  head 
of  deep-water  navigation  of  one  fathom  terminates  in  a  cove  surrounded 
by  high  bashes,  and  extends  to  within  300  feet  of  the  sea  beach,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  the  old  site  of  the  town  of  Suguri. 

Fisherman  lake. — The  channel,  which  is  the  outlet  to  the  lake,  is  3 
miles  in  length  and  averages  J  mile  in  width;  it  and  the  Marfa  and  Su- 
guri rivers  all  meet  at  the  same  point,  which  is  at  the  south  point  of  the 
Suguri  peninsula. 

On  the  left-hand  bank  of  the  lake  channel,  one  mile  from  its  mouth, 
borders  the  sloping  sides  of  Cape  Mount  peak,  along  the  water  front  of 
which  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Roberts  port  and  the  Liberian  and 
German  trading  houses.  It  is  here  that  the  produce  of  the  interior,  which 
oomes  down  the  Suguri  and  Marfa  rivers  and  Fisherman  lake,  finds  a  ready 
market  and  outlet  to  the  commercial  world  at  large. 

After  passing  Cape  Mount  island,  the  largest  in  the  lake,  the  water  has 
an  average  depth  of  10  feet  in  the  main  body  of  the  lake. 

Around  the  head  and  mouth  of  the  lake  are  numerous  sand  flats  with 
narrow  channels,  which  extend  J  mile  from  shore.  The  bottom  of  the  lake 
is  composed  principally  of  red  and  gray  sand. 

About  one  mile  south  from  the  village  of  Bendu  is  a  prominent  rocky 
point  extending  J  mile  into  the  lake.  This  lake  is  about  10  miles  in  length 
and  6  in  width,  with  a  circumference  of  about  37  miles,  and  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  100  square  miles,  including  its  indentations.  Several  villages 
are  situated  upon  its  shores,  the  largest  of  which  is  Bendu,  locatetl  on  the 
NE.  shore,  distant  10  miles  from  cape  Mount.  Bendu  is  the  depot  of 
transfer  of  all  of  the  trade  of  the  Vye  section  between  cape  Mount  and 
Bopura. 

Marfa  river. — The  scenery  along  the  river  is  attractive  and  constantly 
changing  because  of  the  very  circuitous  windings  of  this  narrow  channel, 
which  averages  160  feet  in  width,  with  bold,  steep  banks,  covered  princi- 
pally with  a  heavy  overhanging  foliage,  overshadowed  by  the  outspreading 
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branches  of  toppling  trees  with  scattered  plats  of  tall  eel  grass  inter- 
vening. In  many  places  along  the  river  large  swamps  extend  back  from 
Its  banks,  which  are  impassable  only  in  the  wet  season.  This  river  carries 
an  average  depth  of  12  feet  to  Mahquimba.  The  channel  is  narrowed 
in  some  places  by  its  rocky  sides  and  bottom.  The  whole  nature  of  the 
soil,  in  most  all  cases,  is  composed  of  a  rich  loam  and  black  muck  mixed 
with  sand  and  some  gravel.  Occasional  strata  of  rock  cross  the  river  bed, 
lying  in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direction.  No  specimens  of  any  value  abound 
in  this  section.  On  a  line  extending  across  the  peninsula,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Marfa  and  Suguri  rivers  intersecting  the  banks  of  each  ^ 
mile  from  their  mouths,  will  be  found  pools  of  water  strongly  saturated 
with  copper. 

Cape  Moimt. — The  headland  of  cape  Mount  consists  of  several  hills 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  1 ,066  feet  above  the  sea  and  which  when  seen 
from  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of  a  lai'ge  island.  The  western  point 
of  the  cape  is  clear  of  offlying  dangers,  and  the  base  of  the  Mount  from 
thence  for  3  miles  to  the  southeastward,  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  rocky 
points  and  small  sandy  bays.  There  the  coast  again  sinks  into  a  low  con- 
tinuous beach  of  light  brown  sand ;  an  unbroken  forest  covering  the  face 
of  the  country  up  to  the  summit  of  the  cape,  and  extending  without  inter- 
mission for  40  miles  in  a  southeastery  direction  to  cape  Mesurado. 

Half  Gape  Mount  river. — About  halfway  between  capes  Mount  and 
Mesurado,  there  is  a  considerable  stream  named  Half  Cape  Mount  river, 
but  in  the  dry  season  it  is  quite  closed  by  a  bank  of  sand  which  extends 
across  its  mouth. 

'Anchorage. — During  the  dry  season  vessels  of  war  occasionally  anchor 
in  12  fathoms,  at  3  miles  offshore,  between  cape  Mesurado  and  Half  Cape 
Mount  river. 

St.  Paul  river.— At  8  miles  ESE.  of  Half  Cape  Mount  river  there  is 
a  small  stream  named  the  Po,  the  entrance  to  which  may  be  known  by  a 
number  of  black  rocks  on  the  beach ;  and  4  miles  north  of  cape  Mesurado 
there  is  a  fine  wide  stream  known  as  St.  Paul  river.  A  few  rocks  extend 
J  mile  from  the  beach,  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  north  of  St.  Paul 
river.  From  the  south  entrance  point  of  the  river  a  dry  sandy  spit  ex- 
tends to  the  NW.,  terminating  in  a  shallow  bar,  curving  toward  the 
northern  shore,  and  leaving  a  narrow  channel  for  boats,  with  7  feet  in  it  at 
low  water. 

Caldwell  settlement. — On  the  banks  of  St.  Paul  river  and  along  the 
outer  shore  there  are  several  native  villages  and  some  American  factories, 
as  well  as  a  large  settlement  at  Caldwell,  2  miles  from  the  entrance,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river. 

Mesurado  river.— At  3  miles  southward  of  St.  Paul  river,  the  Mesu- 
rado issues  from  behind  the  cape  of  the  same  name.  Its  entrance  is  ren- 
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dered  uncertain  both  in  depth  and  position,  for  the  sand  banks  oflP  it  yield 
altarnately  to  the  westerly  swell  and  to  the  heavy  freshets  produced  by  the 
periodic  rains  breaking  through;  sometimes  it  is  found  close  to  the  footof 
the  cape,  and  sometimes  J  mile  to  the  northward,  but  usually  there  is  from 
3  to  9  feet  on  the  bar,  which  is  generally  unsafe  for  any  but  surf  boats. 

Stockton  creek. — This  creek,  5  miles  long  in  a  northerly  direction, 
affords  a  back  communication  for  Iwats  between  the  Mesurado  and  St  Paul 
rivers ;  the  banks  of  this  creek  and  Bushrod  island,  west  of  it,  contain 
several  thriving  villages  of  American  settlers. 

Cape  Mesurado. — The  northwestern  extreme  of  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
urado is  high  in  comparison  with  the  adjacent  land ;  it  is  of  rocky  forma- 
tion, covered  with  vegetation,  and  steep  to.  When  first  seen  from  the 
westward  it  appears  like  an  island. 

Light. — From  a  lighthouse  painted  red  and  situated  on  the  summit  of 
cape  Mesurado,  at  an  elevation  of  240  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  a 
fixed  white  light,  that  is  of  small  power,  seldom  seen  more  than  5  miles. 
Its  maximum  visibility  is  6  miles,  but  never  to  be  depended  on. 

The  mast  SW.  of  the  lighthouse  is  used  for  signals  only. 

Monrovia. — The  principal  establishment  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  the 
town  of  Monrovia,  which  stands  on  the  southern  side  of  Mesurado  river, 
immediately  under  the  high  land  of  the  cape,  and  which  is  the  residence  of 
the  president  of  the  Liberian  republic,  and  the  scat  of  government. 

There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  nor  is  there  a  hospital. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consul  general  and  a  vice  consul. 

Population. — In  1881  the  population  was  estimated  at  6,000,  of  which 
above  2,000  are  Liberians. 

Mails. — The  outward  and  homeward  bound  mail  steamers  call  three 
times  a  month  respectively. 

Supplies. — Wood  in  any  quantity  and  water  can  be  procured.  Ship's 
boats  may  water  in  the  river  about  2  miles  up,  filling  their  casks  from 
the  stream;  but  during  the  dry  season,  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  boats 
nearly  7  miles  up  the  river  to  obtain  water  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
Fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and  various  small  stores  are  occasionally  to  be 
obtained  from  the  settlers  at  the  town.     No  coal. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Monrovia  bay  at  6h.; 
springs  rise  6  feet. 

Anchorage. — The  usual  anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  Monrovia  bay 
is  in  7  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  west  extreme  of  cape  Mesurado  being  S.  11° 
E.  (S.  9°  W.  mag.),  the  liglithouse  bearing  S.  25°  E.  (S.  5°  E.  mag.)  and 
the  center  of  the  town  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.). 

Landing. — Crossing  the  bar  of  the  river  can  generally  be  done  in  a  ship's 
boat,  provided  she  is  manned  by  Krumen  and  steered  by  one  acquainted 
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with  the  locality.     When  inside  the  bar,  the  landing  is  good,  either  at  the 
pier  or  alongside  a  stone  jetty  a  little  higher  up. 

The  channel  at  high  water  is  near  Ashmun  point,  but  at  low  water  the 
deepest  channel  is  round  the  north  extreme  of  the  breakers,  which  are  well 
marked. 

Coast. — From  cape  Mesurado  to  the  SE.  the  coast  is  formed  by  a  sandy 
beach,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  forest.  At  9  miles  south- 
eastward from  the  cape  there  is  a  low  point,  off  which  lie  a  few  rocks,  and 
close  within  the  point  there  is  some  high  land.  From  thence  to  Junk 
river,  a  similar  low  coast  continues  for  20  miles,  with  lagoons  between  the 
trees  and  the  beach  forming  long  narrow  lakes  with  a  few  shallow  outlets 
to  the  sea,  and  into  which  several  rivulets  appear  to  drain  the  water  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Two  hillocks,  named  the  Crown  and  the  Coxcomb,  He 
NE.  of  the  largest  of  these  lagoons. 

Hoopers  patch.— N.  76°  W.  (N.  66°  W.  mag.)  of  the  entrance  to  Junk 
river,  distant  2|  miles,  and   1,200  yards  from  the  shore,  is  a  rocky  shoal 
named  Hooj)ers  patch;  it  is  of  irregular  form,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and 
the  least  depth  of  water  on  it  is  2 J  and  3  fathoms. 

About  1 J  miles  ESE.  of  Hoopers  patch  there  is  another  small  3-fathom 
shoal,  from  which  Marshall  point  bears  N.  56°  E.  (N.  76°  E.  mag.)  distant 
1 J  miles,  and  Bassa  point  S.  65°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.),  distant  2|  miles.  The 
ground  immediately  round  it  is  in  some  places  foul,  but  between  it  and  the 
shore  the  bottom  shoals  gradually  to  4  fathoms,  at  the  steep  edge  of  the 
bar  which  fronts  little  Bassa  and  Junk  rivers.  To  avoid  this  shoal  as 
well  as  Hoopers  patch,  vessels  when  passing  should  not  come  within  the 
10-fathom  line. 

There  is  a  passage  800  yards  wide  between  these  shoals  and  the  shore,  in 
which  the  depth  is  from  5  to  6  fathoms. 

Vessels  using  this  passage  should  keep  near  the  shore  in  about  5  fathoms. 

Junk  river. — From  Marshall  point,  its  western  entrance  point,  a  tongue 
of  sand,  partly  dry  and  partly  covered  with  heavy  breakers,  extends  |  mile 
to  the  southward,  and  close  round  the  southern  edge  of  these  breakers  is 
the  entrance  to  Junk  river.  On  the  bar,  there  are  only  4  feet  at  low  water 
and  the  channel  is  very  narrow;  but  inside  it  deepens  to  1 J  and  2  fathoms  • 
the  deepest  water  is  found  by  steering  toward  the  eastern  shore,  round  the 
hook  at  the  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  sand. 

Marshall,  a  Liberian  settlement,  stands  on  the  west  side  of  Junk  river 
about  a  mile  from  the  bar;  abreast  of  it  there  are  3  and  3 J  fathoms.     At 
about  f  mile  above  Marshall  the  Junk  river  divides  into  two  branches 
one  running  east  and  the  other  NW. ;  the  eastern  branch  is  said  to  be  navi- 
gable for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  with  a  depth  in  it  of  from  2  to  5  fathoms. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water  at  Junk  river,  at  full  and  change,  at  6h.  46m.' 
springs  rise  5  feet. 
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Little  Bassa  river — The  mouth  of  this  river  is  one  mile  SE.  of  Mar- 
shall poiDt,  but  it  is  so  completely  obstructed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
sandy  tongue  from  that  point  that  it  is  inaccessible  even  to  boats. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  may  anchor  off  either  Junk  or  Little  Bassa  rivers 
in  7  or  8  fathoms,  on  a  clear  bottom  of  sand  and  mud ;  northward  of  the 
parallel  of  Brazier  point  the  ground  is  foul. 

Bassa  point  is  a  small  rocky  cliff,  thickly  wooded,  with  sandy  bays  on 
either  side.  Inland  from  it,  distant  10  miles,  and  bearing  N.  36°  £.  (N. 
56°  E.  mag.),  there  is  a  remarkable  hill  named  the  Saddle,  which  rises 
1,071  feet  above  the  sea,  and  appears  to  be  the  western  extremity  of  a  range 
of  high  land,  extending  24  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  mount  St. 
John.  These  hills  are  visible  for  30  miles  in  clear  weather,  and  are  useful 
marks  on  this  low  coast. 

Long  Reef  point. — At  9  miles  ESE.  of  Bassa  point  is  Middle  Bassa, 
where  there  is  another  Liberian  factory ;  and  at  3  miles  farther  in  the  same 
direction  lies  Long  Reef  point,  so  named  from  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which, 
commencing  about  one  mile  north  of  the  point,  extends  pamllel  with  the 
shore  for  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  at  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the 
coast.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  all  foul,  and  8.  5°  E.  (S.  15°  W. 
mag.),  distant  2^  miles  from  the  point,  in  the  stream  of  10  fathoms,  there 
is  a  sunken  danger  with  4^  fathoms  on  it. 

Lagoons. — Between  Bassa  and  Long  Reef  points  there  are  some  lagoons 
at  the  back  of  the  beach,  and  at  about  1^  miles  S£.  from  the  former  point 
is  a  small  red  and  white  cliff,  which  renders  the  spot  remarkable. 

St.  John  river. — A  slightly  indented  coast,  wooded  throughout,  and 
apparently  populous,  extends  from  Long  Reef  point  to  Grand  Bassa  point, 
a  distance  of*  11  miles.  North  of  the  latter,  distant  2|  miles,  a  considera- 
ble river,  named  the  St.  John,  and  two  smaller  streams,  the  Mechlin  and 
Benson,  discharge  themselves  through  one  common  opening  into  the  sea. 

Grand  Bassa. — The  American  colonists  of  Liberia  have  two  small  settle- 
ments at  St.  John  river — Edina,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  opening,  and 
Grand  Bassa,  on  the  opposite  bank.  As  usual  with  almost  all  the  rivers 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  shallow  bar,  the 
least  dangerous  passage  over  which  is  close  to  the  sandy  spot  off  Macdowell 
point,  its  southern  entrance  point.  Inside  the  water  deepens  to  2  and  3 
fathoms  abreast  of  each  of  the  settlements. 

Landing  at  Grand  Bassa  at  times  is  dangerous.  In  very  fine  weather 
vessels  of  200  tons  have  crossed  the  bar. 

The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Bassa  is  low,  but  at  about  10  or  12 
miles  inland  there  is  a  chain  of  hills  distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather. 

Anchorage. — About  a  mile  outside,  or  S.  59°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.),  of  the 
opening  of  St.  John  river,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  black 
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mad,  with  the  northern  houses  of  Edina  bearing  N.  25°  E.  (N.  45°  E. 
mag.). 

Niobe  reef. — Several  patchrjs  of  foul  ground  and  one  dangerous  reef, 
named  the  Niobe,on  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously,  lie  NW.of  the  entratice 
to  St.  John  river.  The  outer  edge  of  Niobe  reef  is  a  mile  off  shore,  and 
bears  N.  82°  W.  (N.  62°  W.  mag.),  distant  2J  miles  from  the  southern 
houses  of  Grand  Bassa  settlement,  so  that  vessels  standing  in  should  not 
bring  them  to  bear  southward  of  N.  87°  E.  (S.  73°  E.  mag.). 

Between  Niobe  reef  and  Edina  point,  the  northern  entrance  point  of  St. 
John  river,  are  two  smaller  groups  of  breaking  rocks.  One  of  these  lies 
^  mile  eastward  of  Niobe  reef,  south  extreme,  the  other  400  yards  S.  47° 
W.  (S.  67°  W.  mag.)  of  Edina  point. 

Waterhouse  bay. — Southward  of  Macdowell  point  the  shore  recedes  a 
little,  forming  Waterhouse  bay,  which  is  full  of  detached  rocks  and  reefs. 
The  northernmost  of  which  Snapper  reef  lies  J  mile  west  of  Waterhouse 
point,  and  always  breaks. 

Rock. — A  rock  of  small  extent,  consisting  of  several  sharp  pinnacles, 
with  a  least  depth  of  2J  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  lies  with  the 
agent's  house.  Grand  Bassa  bearing  N.  27°  E.  (N.  47°  E.  mag.),  distant 
1  ^  miles,  and  the  outermost  Dhuat  rock  S.  52°  E.  (S.  32°  E.  mag.). 
From  the  temporary  character  of  the  buoy  marking  this  danger,  dependence 
should  not  be  placed  on  its  being  in  position. 

Grand  Bassa  point,  composed  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  rooks,  forms 
the  south  entrance  point  of  Waterhouse  bay.  From  the  point  the  Dhuat 
ridge  of  rocks  projects  J  mile  to  the  N.  65°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.),  and  ex- 
tending the  same  distance  from  their  extremity,  a  sunken  reef,  named  Yel- 
low Will,  assists  in  sheltering  from  the  sea  the  little  nook  known  as  Bassa 
cove.     Bissaw  river  runs  into  this  cove,  but  it  is  inaccessible  to  boats. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Grand  Bassa  at  5h.  50ra.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Tobokanni. — At  4J  miles  SE.  of  Grand  Passa  point  is  Tobokanni,  a 
large  native  village;  the  coast  between  being  thickly  wooded,  and  formed 
of  small  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays. 

Tobokanni  rock. — At  nearly  a  mile  SSE.  of  the  village  the  land  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  low  angular  point  with  a  projecting  reef,  which  terminates 
in  a  detached  block  of  stone  a  few  feet  above  water,  named  Tobokanni  rock. 
At  about  a  mile  8.  59°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  the  point  there  is  a  sunken 
rock,  on  which  the  sea  constantly  bn-aks. 

Coast. — Continuing  to  the  southeastward  from  Tobokanni  village  the 
coast  is  in  general  rocky,  with  some  sandy  bays  between  the  points,  and 
these  are  fronted  by  numerous  reefs,  which  extend  in  some  places  J  mile 
from  the  shore,  leaving  a  boat  channel  within  them. 
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Young  Sesters. — These  reefs  extend  8  miles  along  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Trade  town,  but  their  continuity  is  broken  at  Young  Sesters,  about  4  miles 
SE.  of  Tobokanni  rock,  a  place  with  which  trading  vessels  sometimes 
communicate;  and  the  same  opening  admits  boats  to  pass  inside  of  the 
reefs  to  New  Sess  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  always  accessible  to  canoes. 

Trade  town  is  large  and  populous,  on  the  western  bank  of  a  small  river 
about  4  miles  south  of  Young  Sesters;  it  has  both  an  American  and  an 
English  factory. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  off  Trade  town  at  1 J  miles  from  the 
town  in  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom;  mount  Tobacco  bearing  N.  67°  E- 
(N.  87°  E.  mag.),  and  the  town  about  N.  60°  E.  (N.  70°  E.  mag.). 

Trade  Town  rock.— At  nearly  2  miles  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.),  of 
Trade  town  and  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  there  is  an  isolated  detached 
rock,  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks. 

Little  Kulloh,  or  Kurrau,  river,  4  miles  SE.  of  Trade  town,  is  small  but 
accessible  to  boats.  Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  there  from  both  wells  and 
springs.  At  the  town  there  is  good  landing  under  ihe  shelter  of  a  rocky 
point.  • 

Little  KuUoh  rocks.— At  J  mile  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  of  the  town 
of  Little  KuUoh,  and  200  yards  off  shore,  there  is  a  sunken  rock;  and 
farther  on,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  but  more  than  ^  mile  off  shore, 
there  are  several  other  rocks,  with  a  channel  of  3  fathoms  between  them 
and  the  mainland.  The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  these  rocks  rises  in  rocky 
cliffs  to  40  and  60  feet  above  the  sea,  with  large  irregular  blocks  of  granite 
on  the  beach,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

Grand  KuUoh. — The  entrance  of  Grand  Kulloh  river,  5  miles  SE.  of 
Little  Kulloh  river,  is  closed  by  rocks  and  sand;  and  from  thence  to  the 
southward  the  shore  becomes  low  and  undulating,  with  a  coast  line  formed 
by  numerous  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays,  off  which,  at  a  distance  from  200 
to  400  yards,  are  some  rocks  with  a  passage  for  boats  inside  them.  Grand 
Kulloh  village  is  1 J  miles  SE.  of  the  entrance  to  the  river.  Off  Errick^ 
close  NW.  of  Grand  Kulloh  village,  there  is  a  large  black  rock  connected 
by  a  reef  to  the  shore. 

Tembo  river,  3J  miles  SE.  of  Grand  Kulloh  village,  is  a  small  stream 
J  mile  northward  of  Tembo  point,  and  only  occasionally  accessible  to  boats. 
There  is  a  small  British  trading  factory  at  Tembo. 

Tobacco  mount,  a  conical  hill  880  feet  high,  situated  13  miles  northward 
of  Tembo  river,  is  a  valuable  mark  for  recognizing  the  anchorages  on  this 
part  of  the  coast. 

Pen  and  Manna  rivers. — From  Tembo  river  to  Grand  Sestos,  the  coast 
is  low  and  thickly  wooded,  with  a  sandy  beach  and  some  offlying  rocks. 
The  entrances  to  Fen  and  Manna,  two  small  streams,  are  in  the  above  space; 
the  former  is  nearly  closed  by  a  ledge  of  black  rocks,  but  canoes  can  enter 
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by  keeping  close  to  the  shore  on  the  western  side  of  them;  at  the  mouth  of 
Manna  river  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  factory. 

Fen  rocks. — At  f  mile  south  of  Fen  river  are  the  Fen  rocks,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks;  other  sunken  dangers  lie  eastward  of  them,  and  the  sound- 
ings are  very  irregular  for  5  miles  between  them  and  Manna  rocks- 
Manna  rocks  lie  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  N.  54°  W. 
(N.  34°  W.  mag.)  of  the  entrance  to  Sestos  river  distant  4  miles,  they  are 
of  a  black  color,  and  a  little  above  high  water ;  a  shoal  bank  extends  J 
mile  SE.  of  Manna  rocks.  There  are  several  sunken  rocks  in  this  vicinity 
on  which  the  sea  breaks;  one  bearing  from  Manna  rocks  N.  25°  W.  (N.  5° 
W.  mag.),  distant  1,200  yards;  another  N.  25°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.),  distant 
800  yards;  a  third  N.  75°  E.  (S.  85°  E.  mag.),  distant  1,200  yards,  and 
others  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  bearing  S.  25°  E.  (S.  5°  E.  mag.);  all  of 
these  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  in  the  offing  in  not  leshs  than  12  fathoms. 

Sestos  bay— Sestos  point  lies  4  miles  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  of 
Manna  rocks,  and  between  them  is  Sestos  bay,  in  which  the  soundings  are 
irregular  both  in  depth  and  quality  of  bottom,  which  generally  consists  of 
coarse  brown  sand  or  black  mud. 

Anchorage. — Convenient  anchorage  in  5  and  6  fathoms  will  be  found 
with  St.  George  point,  f  mile  northward  of  Sestos  point,  bearing  S.  65°  E. 
(S.  45°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  f  mile;  and  Sestos  point  bearing  S.  20°  E. 
(soutli  mag.).     Wood  and  water  may  be  easily  obtained  here. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Sestos  bay  at  5h.  20m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Sestos  river  flows  into  the  southern  i)art  of  Sestos  bay,  its  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  an  extensive  bar  extending  from  St.  George  point  (off  which 
are  some  large,  black,  detached  rocks),  to  about  a  mile  north  of  Isaac 
point,  the  northern  entrance  point. 

A  Liberian  factory  has  been  established  on  St.  George  point. 

Bar. — In  the  middle  of  the  bar  (which  breaks  heavily)  there  are  some 
rocks,  lying  800  yards  N.  11°  E.  (N.  31°  E.  mag.)  of  St.  George  point, 
which  divide  the  channel  into  two  parts,  but  in  neither  of  them  is  the 
depth  more  than  9  feet  at  high  water.  The  floods  during  the  rainy  season, 
however,  produce  such  changes  in  the  spits  which  project  from  the  rocks 
or  from  the  opposite  points  that  it  is  always  advisable  when  entering,  to 
employ  a  native  to  pilot  the  boat.  After  crossing  the  bar  the  water  deepens 
to  2 J  and  3  fathoms,  but  again  shoals,  when  past  the  narrows,  to  one  fathom. 

Sestos  reef. — Off  Sestos  point  there  is  much  foul  gound;  a  broad  reef 
projects  from  it  for  a  distance  of  J  mile  to  the  southward;  a  rook  with  3 
feet  on  it  lies  close  south  of  this  reef;  and  S.  3°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.), 
distant  1 J  miles  from  the  point,  a  scliooner  is  reported  to  have  struck  in  11 
feet,  though  5  fathoms  was  the  least  depth  the  surveying  boats  could  find  in 
the  assigned  position. 
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Spence  rock,  on  which  there  is  12  feet  water,  and  which  usually  breaks, 
lies  S.  62°  W.  (S.  82°  W.  mag.),  distant  1 J  miles  from  Sestos  point;  from  the 
rock,  the  factory  on  St.  George  point  bears  N.  50°  E.  (N.  70°  E.  mag.). 

Corisco  rock,  on  which  the  Oorisco  was  wrecked,  has  about  16  feet 
water  over  it,  and  lies  approximately  6J  miles  N.  77°  W.  (N.  57°  W. 
mag.)  of  Sestos  point;  approximate  latitude  5°  27'  N.,  and  longitude  9° 
45' W. 

Directions. — Sestos  reef  and  the  above-mentioned  rocks  are  the  more 
dangerous,  because  they  are  all  so  steep  that  the  lead  can  give  little  or  no 
warning  of  approach.  As  no  good  clearing  marks  can  be  given,  strangers 
should  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the  bay  for  the  first  time. 

Pua  and  Pobamo  rivers. — From  Sestos  point  southward  to  Rock  Sess 
factory  the  coast  forms  a  sandy  bay,  interrupted  by  two  small  rivers — Pua, 
3  J  miles  eastward  of  the  point,  and  the  Pobamo,  distant  .7  miles  in  the  same 
direction.  The  former  is  quite  closed  by  rocks  and  sand  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  it  is  entered  by  canoes.  The  Pobamo  carries  6  feet 
water,  and  may  be  entered  close  to  the  beach  on  the  NW.  side,  where  the 
water  is  tolerably  smooth,  being  there  sheltered  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
extends  from  the  southeastern  point  of  the  entrance  and  foriyjs  a  kind  of 
natural  breakwater. 

Pobamo  rocks. — Westward  of  this  ledge,  and  extending  to  Rock  Sess 
factory,  with  a  passage  inside  of  it  for  boats,  there  is  a  broad  reef,  which 
commences  about  a  mile  west  of  the  mouth  of  Pobamo  river.  Westward 
of  this  reef  there  are  several  rocks,  two  of  which  always  show.  Pobamo 
rock  is  low  and  black,  from  it  the  SE.  entrance  point  of  Pobamo  river  bears 
S.  88°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.),  distant  If  miles ;  a  small  sunken  danger  bears 
N.  25°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.)  of  Pobamo  rock,  distant  J  mile,  and  another 
rock  bears  N.  59°  W.  (N.  39°  W.  mag.)  from  it  at  the  same  distance. 

A  rock  above  water,  and  like  those  which  have  been  described,  steep-to 
and  isolated,  lies  S.  31°  W.  (S.  51°  W.  mag.)  of  the  entrance  to  Pobamo 
river,  distant  one  mile. 

New  river. — A  small  river  runs  into  the  sea  at  Rock  Sess  point,  and  a 
factory  will  be  seen  a  little  farther  to  the  SE.  At  a  mile  SE.  of  the  factory 
lies  New  river.  The  intermediate  bay  is  obstructed  by  sunken  rocks, 
though  boats  will  find  a  passage  of  4  and  5  fathoms  between  them. 

Diabolitos  reef. — New  river  is  sheltered  by  an  extensive  reef,  upon 
which  are  several  black  rocks  which  retain  their  Portuguese  name  of 
Diabolitos.  Foul  ground  with  irregular  soundings  extend  fully  2  miles  to 
seaward  of  this  reef,  and  though  nothing  less  than  3  fathoms  was  found, 
yet  on  the  two  shoals  of  4|  and  5J  fathoms,  2  miles  southwestward  of 
New  river,  the  sea  was  seen  to  break. 

Bmni  river. — At  a  mile  south  of  New  river  there  is  another  rivulet 
without  a  pi-acticable  entrance;  and  at  2  miles  farther  south  a  long  spit 
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hiis  been  formed  by  Briini  river,  which  is  seen  over  it,  running  in  a  parallel 
line  to  the  coast  for  upwards  of  1  ^  miles.  In  the  rainy  season  the  freshets 
occasionally  break  through  this  spit,  and  convert  it  into  a  long  narrow  island. 
The  entrance  is  always  open  to  light  boats  and  canoes,  though  much 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  sand. 

Bai  Ya,  or  Devil  rock. — ^There  are  several  rocks  off  Bruni  river,  both 
above  and  under  water;  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  is  the  Bai  Ya,  one 
mile  from  the  shore,  standing  60  feet  above  the  sea,  and  capped  with 
dark  shrubs.  Northward  of  it,  distant  1^  miles  there  are  three  sunken 
rocks  which  generally  break ;  to  the  eastward,  between  it  and  a  factory, 
standing  on  the  shore  IJ  miles  SE.  of  Bruni  river,  known  as  Spence 
factory,  there  are  some  rocks  above  water,  with  a  detached  reef  to  the 
southward  of  them,  and  an  isolated  danger  westward  of  them.    ■ 

Bai  Ya  rock  appears  white  when  seen  against  the  coast  line. 

Westward  of  Bai  Yarock  there  are  four  other  rocks.  The  nearest, 
which  is  dry,  lies  J  mile  S.  31^  W.  (S.  51^  W.  mag.)  of  it;  the  second 
(Outer  rocks)  bears  S.  20°  W.  (S.  40°  W.  mag.),  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  and  is  of  some  extent,  part  of  it  shows  a*bove  water;  a  third,  bear- 
ing S.  53°  W,  (S.  73°  W.  mag.),  and  nearly  IJ  miles  distant,  is  small,  but 
carries  only  4  feet  water;  and  the  fourth,  lying  N.  54°  W.  (N.  34°  W. 
mag.)  of  the  rock,  distant  not  quite  a  mile,  is  only  seen  by  its  breakers. 

Sangwin  river. — Eastward  of  Spence  factory  the  coast  forms  a  bight, 
and  then,  after  passing  the  small  river  Kuzu,  and  2  miles  of  straight 
sandy  beaf»h,  the  Sangwin  river  is  reached.  This  is  one  of  the  principal 
streams  that  water  this  part  of  the  coast.  At  first  sight  it  is  diflScult  to 
perceive  the  entrance,  as  a  long  ledge  of  rocks  from  the  southern  entrance 
point  (Wilson  point),  and  a  high  sandy  spit  from  the  northern  point,  seem 
lx)th  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  shores;  but  it  is  possible  to  carry  10 
feet  water  into  the  river,  by  keeping  in  the  deepest  channel,  which  will 
be  found  between  Wilson  point  and  the  rocky  shoal  J  mile  westward  of 
it.  The  channel  is  very  narrow,  and  on  rounding  Wilson  point  it  deepens 
to  5  fathoms  till  the  narrows  are  passed. 

Fresh  water. — Towards  the  last  quarter  of  the  ebb  tide  the  water  at 
Sangwin  point,  on  the  north  side,  just  within  the  entrance,  is  fresh  and 
good;  and  when  the  bar  is  smooth,  it  will  be  found  a  convenient  place  for 
obtaining  wood  and  water. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Sangwin  river  at  5h.  15m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Lagoon. — Close  east  of  Sangwin  river,  and  just  within  the  beach,  there 
is  a  lagoon  with  three  branches,  which  in  the  rainy  season  are  probably 
connected  with  the  river. 

BaSti  point  lies  nearly  5  miles  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  Sangwin  river,  the 
intermediate  coast  receding  so  as  to  form  a  deep  bay  (Baffu  bay),  into 
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which  two  small  rivers  discharge  close  north  of  the  point,  and  in  which 
there  is  much  foul  ground,  though  the  beach  seems  to  be  generally  clean. 

Ba.ffll  rock. — Vessels  working  along  shore  should  not  approach  this 
coast  too  closely,  for  BafTu  rock,  on  which  there  is  but  12  feet  water,  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  bearing  from  Baffu  point  N.  57^  W.  (N.  37° 
W.  mag.),  distant  2J  miles,  and  from  Wilson  point,  at  the  mouth  of 
Sangwin  river,  S.  29°  E.  (S.  9°  E.  mag.),  distant  2f  miles. 

Baffili  river. — The  northernmost  of  the  two  rivers  lying  north  of 
Baffu  point,  is  named  the  Baffni,  and  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  6  feet 
deep;  the  other  is  closed  by  a  shallow  sandbar,  and  the  rivers  are  con- 
nected by  one  of  those  narrow  lagoons,  which  are  so  common  on  this  part 
of  the  coast. 

Directions. — Baffu  point  should  not  be  approached  within  J  mile  to 
the  westward,  as  there  is  a  sunken  rock  off  its  pitch ;  another  rock  lies 
clase  southward  of  it,  and  irregular  reefs  J  mile  in  length  project  to  the 
northward.  A  fair  anchorage,  however,  may  be  taken  in  8  fathoms,  mud 
and  sand,  with  the  point  bearing  S.  59°  E.  (S.  39°  E.  mag.),  about  a 
mile  distant. 

Coast. — From  Baffu  point  to  Tassu  point  the  coast  trends  ESE.  for  a 
distance  of  6 J  miles.  A  low  and  thickly  wooded  country  lies  between 
them,  with  several  streams  of  water  barred  up  by  the  beach;  many  rocks 
lie  near  the  shore,  as  well  as  at  a  short  distance  in  the  offing. 

Kru  country. — About  this  part  of  the  coast  the  Kru  country  begins; 
and  its  numerous  inhabitants,  whose  superior  industry  and  docile  habits, 
when  compared  with  other  African  tribes,  are  proverbially  known. 

Oommiinication. — Mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday  and 
alternate  Wednesdays  for  the  Kru  coast. 

Tuba  river. — Between  Tassu  point  and  the  next  i)oint  of  land  to  the 
southward  issues  the  small  river  Tuba,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  high 
rocky  ledge  which  divides  the  channel;  the  western  branch  is  the  safer, 
but  at  low  water  there  are  not  more  than  3  feet  in  it. 

Sha  rock. — Off  Tassu  point,  and  in  the  stream  of  9  or  10  fathoms, 
there  is  a  long  range  of  rocks  and  dangers ;  three  of  them  are  above  water, 
the  Sha,  Wya,  and  Keoba.  Sha  rock  lies  2  miles  westward  of  Tassu  point; 
there  is  deep  water  round  it,  except  to  the  northward,  in  which  direction 
breakers  extend  about  300  yards. 

Wya  rock.— This  rock  bears  S.  51°  E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.)  of  Sha  rock, 
distant  IJ  miles,  and  S.  36°  W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.)  of  Tassu  |)oint;  it  is  a 
large  rock,  with  reefs  J  mile  in  length,  extending  both  to  the  NNW.  and 
SSE. 

Keoba  rock. — At  about  a  mile  S.  65°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.)  of  the  south- 
ern reef  off  Wya  rock  and  south  of  Tassu  point  there  is  a  rock  with  9 
feet  over  it,  and  at  another  mile  farther  on  is  the  large  rock  above  water 
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named  Keoba.  S.  65°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.),  distant  one  mile  from  Keoba 
rock  there  are  breakers;  and  at  3  miles  S.  51°  E.  (S.  31°  E.  mag.)  of  it^ 
with  Butu  point  bearing  N.  59°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.),  lies  Yule  rock,  the 
southern  of  this  chain  of  dangers,  which  extend  almost  7  miles  from  Sha 
rock,  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast. 

Little  Butu  is  a  large  village  about  2  miles  ESE.  from  Tassu  point,  and 
4  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Grand  Butu  on  a  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  behind  which  lies  the  mouth  of  Grand  Butu  river.  In  the 
space  included  between  the  line  joining  Keoba  and  Yule  rocks  and  the 
shore,  and  between  Little  and  Great  Butu,  the  general  depth  is  6,  7,  and  8 
fathoms,  but  interspersed  with  many  shoals,  the  particular  description  and 
positions  of  which  would  be  useless.  The  shore  is  likewise  covered  with 
large  rocks ;  several  small  rivulets  expend  themselves  in  the  sandy  beach, 
and  the  whole  coast  is  densely  peopled. 

Grand  Butu. — Grand  Butu  point  is  easily  recognized  by  its  projecting 
form,  by  the  town  upon  it,  and  by  a  hill  a  mile  to  the  southeastward,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  266  feet  high.  A  river  winds  round  between  the 
foot  of  this  hill  and  the  coast,  after  having  run  for  several  miles  parallel 
to  the  shore,  and  is  apparently  a  branch  of  the  Sinu  river.  A  few  rocks 
lie  close  off  Grand  Butu  point,  but  from  thence  to  Sinu  bay  the  coast,  . 
though  low,  has  a  clean  sandy  beach,  and  between  Yule  rock  and  Sinu  bay 
there  are  no  detached  shoals,  so  that  vessels  may  stand  in  with  safety;  the 
soundings,  however,  are  irregular,  with  occasional  patches  of  rocky  ground, 
necessitating  care  in  anchoring. 

Blttbarra  point. — This  point  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Sinu  bay; 
it  is  composed  of  three  small  rocky  points  with  sandy  bays  between  them. 
North  point,  at  the  mouth  of  Sinu  river,  is  about  57  feet  high;  the  middle 
point,  on  which  there  is  a  small  English  factory,  is  41  feet  high ;  and  the 
land  rises  from  South  point  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  Until  the  point  bears 
to  the  eastward  of  NNE.  no  houses  are  seen. 

Sinu  bay. — At  about  1 50  yards  northward  of  North  point  there  are 
some  rocks  above  water  named  Allen  rocks,  with  a  clear  passage  between 
them  and  the  point  into  Sinu  river;  another  open  passage  will  be  found 
between  Allen  rocks  and  Middle  reef;  and  a  third  between  this  latter  and 
North  reef,  which  extends  nearly  across  to  the  northern  shore.  These 
reefs  were  the  only  dangers  discovered  in  Sinu  bay,  and  vessels  may  safely 
anchor  at  J  mile  west  of  Blubarra  point  in  8  fathoms,  but  the  bottom 
should  be  previously  examined,  for  it  contains  several  small  foul  patches, 
though  generally  a  clean  sand. 

Sinu  river. — There  are  three  channels  by  which  boats  may  enter  Sinu 
river — between  North  point  and  Allen  rocks — between  Allen  rocks  and  a 
large  oval  sand  bank  to  the  eastward  of  them — and  between  that  bank  and 
Fishtown  beach.     The  first  is  the  best,  and  by  rounding  North  point 
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closely,  5  or  6  feet  may  be  carried  over  the  bar  at  low  water.  The  bar  is 
very  narrow,  and,  when  crossed,  the  river  suddenly  deepens  to  3  and  4 
fathoms,  but  shoals  again  quickly  after  rounding  Fishtown  point,  when  the 
■deepest  water  will  be  found  close  along  the  northern  shore.  Water  and 
wood  may  be  obtained  here. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  have  built  a  factory  on  the  right 
bank  of  Sinu  river,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Fishtown  point. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Sinu  bay  at  5h.;  springs 
rise  4  feet. 

Bluba  and  Flassa  rivers. — At  2  miles  southeastward  of  Blubarra  point 
the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by  a  rocky  projection,  about  a  mile  inland  of 
which  a  small  round  hill  will  be  seen,  but  with  that  exception  the  coast 
preserves  its  straight,  low,  and  sandy  character  for  1 1  miles  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tion to  Little  Kru,  and  a  long  narrow  lagoon  parallel  to  the  shore,  extends 
the  whole  distance,  separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  sand. 
This  lagoon  is  supplied  by  two  rivers,  the  Bluba  and  Plassa,  and  a  single 
opening  through  the  sandy  barrier  serves  as  a  common  outlet  to  the  sea  for 
both  of  them.  Little  Kru  river  communicates  also  with  the  lagoon,  but 
in  the  rainy  season  it  forces  an  opening  for  itself  through  the  barrier. 
From  Little  Kru  river  the  coast  l^ends  outward  to  the  rocky  point  of 
Settra  Kru. 

Mount  FlSpSSa  is  a  small  wooded  hill  with  a  round  summit  290  feet  high, 
to  the  northeastward  of  the  entrance  of  Plassa  river  and  2 J  miles  distant 
from  the  coast. 

Dangers. — In  the  eastern  half  of  the  space  between  Bluliarra  point  and 
Settra  Kru  there  are  several  offlying  rocks. 

The  westernmost  of  these  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  beach,  with  mount 
Plassa  bearing  N.  59°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.),  and  a  little  open  north  of  the 
common  opening  of  the  Plassa  and  Bluba  rivers,  which  bears  N.  62°  E. 
(N.  82°  E.  mag.).  It  is  very  small,  with  6  fathoms  close  round  it,  and 
generally  breaks. 

There  is  an  extensive  rocky  shoal  S.  9°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.)  of  the  above 
opening,  and  N.  88°  W.  (N.  68°  W.  mag.)  of  the  large  tree  at  Little  Kru; 
some  of  the  rocks  on  this  shoal  are  above  water,  others  covered,  and  some 
only  just  breaking,  but  all  steep-to. 

At  one  mile  S.  9°  E.  (S.  1 1  °  W.  mag.)  of  this  shoal  there  is  a  single  rocky 
head  which  generally  breaks;  and  even  if  it  should  not  show,  it  may  be 
easily  avoided  by  keeping  Kru  rock  bearing  to  the  eastward  of  S.  65°  E. 
(S.  45°  E.  mag.). 

Km  rock  is  a  bare  irregular  shaped  mass  of  stones,,  with  5  fathoms  close 
round  it,  except  to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  connected  with  other  rocks  and 
long  reefs  which  extend  in  the  form  of  an  S,  nearly  to  the  point  of  Settra 
Kru.     The  western  edge  of  Kru  rock  bears  S.  81°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.), 
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distant  2  miless  from  that  point,  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  during 
the  day,  and  the  breakers  generally  audible  at  night,  yet  vessels  are  recom- 
mended after  dark,  to  keep  in  the  stream  of  16  fathoms  at  least. 

From  the  S-shaped  reefs  connected  with  Kru  rock,  other  branches  diverge 
to  the  NW.  and  N£.,  so  as  nearly  to  fill  the  space  between  Little  Kru  and 
Settra  Kru. 

latQe  Km. — ^At  this  settlement  there  is  a  palm  oil  factory.  Ordinary 
boats  may  conveniently  land  under  the  shelter  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which 
project  from  the  point.  The  large  tree  which  marks  the  position  of  this 
village  stands  on  the  eastern  side,  and  may  be  plainly  seen  from  the  offing., 

Settra  Em. — At  this  settlement  there  is  also  a  remarkable  tree  and  a 
conspicuous  house,  which  may  be  distinguished  from  a  long  distance.  Boats 
may  safely  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  point  on  which  the  village  is  sit- 
uated; off  the  extreme  of  this  point  are  situated  some  black  rocks. 

Kmba. — From  Settra  Kru,  the  beach  trends  3  miles  to  the  southeast- 
ward, with  long  ledges  of  dry  rocks  extending  from  the  projecting  points. 
*At  that  distance  is  the  village  and  river  of  Kruba,  the  entrance  to  which 
in  the  rainy  season  is  open,  and  at  which  cattle  may  be  obtained. 

Neatano  point,  1^  miles  SSE.  of  Kruba  river,  is  prolonged  by  a  reef 
and  offlying  rocks,  which  are  nearly  connected  to  the  southern  shoals  off 
Kruba  river. 

Sunken  dangers.— On  the  bearing  of  S.  3°  W.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.)  from 
Settra  Kru,  distant  J  mile,  there  is  a  rock  which  breaks,  with  7  fathoms 
close  to  it;  about  a  mile  S.  81°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  Neatano  point  there 
is  another  breaker,  with  10  fathoms  close  to;  and  in  the  space  between 
those  two  rocks,  but  nearer  to  the  shore,  there  are  several  detached  shoals 
with  deep  water  close-to.  In  the  stream  of  14  fathoms,  south  (S.  20°  W.. 
mag.),  distant  2^  miles  from  Neatano  point,  a  rocky  bank  with  8  fathoms 
over  it  was  found ;  and  at  1^  miles  eastward  of  this  bank,  in  the  stream  of  11 
fathoms,  the  natives  allege  that  there  is  a  rock  nearly  awash ;  though  the 
surveying  boats  could  not  find  it,  nor  did  the  soundings  indicate  any  rise 
in  the  ground,  yet  on  this  coast  it  is  possible  that  such  a  rock  may  exist, 
as  most  of  the  dangers  are  steep-to.  For  these  numerous  rocks,  vessels 
whose  business  leads  them  inshore  must  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  but  those 
which  are  merely  running  along  the  coast  are  advised  not  to  approach  it 
within  3  or  4  miles  nor  stand  into  less  water  than  25  fathoms. 

Sperling  rock. — This  dangerous  rock,  which  is  small,  steep-to,  and 
seldom  breaks,  has  over  it  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  lies  S.  66°  W.  (S.  85°  W. 
mag.),  about  one  mile  from  King  Wills  town,  and  S.  43°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.), 
distant  4f  miles  from  Neatano  point.  Depths  of  9  to  1 1  fathoms  were 
found  in  all  directions  close  to  Sj^rling  rock. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  the  steamer  Carlos,  sunk  in  5  fathoms,  lies  f 
mile  S.  36°  W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.)  of  Neatano  point. 
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Coast. — At  f  mile  from  Neatano  point  lies  Tuto  pointy  from  which  a 
reef  extends  J  raile  to  the  southward.  From  thence  to  Nanna  Kru  village 
the  coast  is  a  low  sandy  beach  fronted  with  many  rocks;  and  midway 
l)etween  them  is  the  outlet  of  the  small  Dehweh  river,  with  a  lagoon  be- 
hind the  beach  about  1 J  miles  in  length,  which  is  supplied  by  the  two 
branches  of  this  river. 

King  Wills  bay. — From  Nanna  Kru  village  the  coast  bends  to  the 
southwestward  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  to  King  Wills  point,  forming 
King  Wills  bay,  near  the  center  of  which  there  is  a  small  islet  about  16 
feet  high,  covered  with  brushwood.  The  shore  appears  to  be  well  settled, 
and  two  small  English  factories  have  been  established  here  for  the  collec- 
tion of  palm  oil,  there  being  tolerably  good  landing  near  them  on  either 
side  of  the  islet,  which  aflfords  some  little  shelter.  There  are  a  few  rocks 
lying  400  yards  westward  of  the  point  of  King  Wills  town,  and  others  off 
the  point  f  mile  further  eastward ;  inside  of  these  latter  rocks  there  is  a 
narrow  3-fathom  channel. 

Uro  river,  west  mouth. — The  western  mouth  of  Uro  river  is  3J  miles 
from  King  Wills  jjoint ;  the  intermediate  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  a  lagoon 
inside  the  beach ;  a  short  distance  east  of  the  lagoon  there  is  a  rocky  shoal, 
lying  300  yards  from  the  shore,  with  a  2J-fathom  channel  between ;  it  is 
steep-to  on  its  outer  side. 

Swallow  rocks,  consisting  of  two  ledges,  which  generally  break,  and  a 
4-fathom  rock  J  mile  SW.  of  them,  are  SW.  of  Uro  river,  west  mouth, 
distant  If  miles.  From  the  southern  ledge  the  west  mouth  of  Uro  river 
bears  N.  39°  &.  (N.  59°  E.  mag.)  and  is  in  line  with  a  hill,  260  feet  in 
height,  which  stands  2|  miles  inland.  There  are  10  fathoms  close  to  the 
ledges,  and  8  fathoms  within  200  yards  of  the  S  W.  rock. 

Uro  river,  east  mouth. — The  eastern  branch  of  Uro  river  flows  into 
the  sea  at  3  miles  east  of  the  western  branch,  and  the  whole  space  be- 
tween is  occupied  by  successive  chains  of  rocks  which  extend  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  beach.  This  mouth  is  concealed  from  vessels  in  the  offing 
by  large  granite  bowlders,  but  it,  as  well  as  the  western  branch,  is  access- 
ible to  canoes.  Subono,  or  Little  Wappi,  a  large  native  village,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  near  its  mouth. 

Wappi  point. — Southeastward  from  Little  Wappi,  distant  1 J  miles  across 
a  small  bay,  is  W^appi  point,  near  which  is  a  small  lagoon  which  extends 
in  both  directions  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  side  of  which  formerly  stood 
another  native  town  named  Great  Wappi.  The  outlet  of  the  lagoon  is 
obstructed  by  rocks,  and  a  broad  ledge,  partly  above  and  partly  under 
water,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  for  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

Flat  island. — Southward  from  the  westernextremity  of  this  ledge,  distant 
about  a  mile,  and  S.  14°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.)  of  the  opening  of  the  lagoon 
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there  is  a  rock  named  Flat  island,  known  to  the  natives  as  Totwarra. 
There  are  10  fathoms  within  J  mile  of  this  rock  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward, but  on  its  eastern  side  reefs  and  shoals  extend  nearly  to  Middle  Nifu, 
extending  far  to  the  southward^  and  almost  filling  the  whole  space  between 
the  outer  reef  and  the  shore. 

Landing. — Inside  of  these  reefs,  and  therefore  sheltered  by  them  there 
is  good  landing  at  Little  Nifu,  on  the  western  side  of  a  rocky  point,  on 
each  side  of  which  there  are  streams  of  water  that  are  open  in  the  rainy 
season. 

•  Caution.— In  1856,  at  about  ^  miles  S.  25°  W.  (S.  45°  W.  mag.)  of 
Flat  island,  a  sunken  rock  was  found,  but  its  exact  position  is  not  known. 
Middle  Nifu. — At  this  place  there  are  two  small  rivers,  one  coming  from 
the  NW.  and  the  other  from  the  NE.  they  unite  in  a  short  lagoon,  the 
outlet  of  which  is  open  only  in  the  rainy  months.  The  town  lies  between 
these,  and  a  mile  farther  eastward  there  is  another  native  town  named  Great 
•  Nifu,  off  which  a  shallow  reef  projects  f  mile  in  a  S.  30°  W.  (S.  50°  W. 
mag.)  direction,  with  a  detached  rock,  on  which  there  is  3  fathoms  water, 
^  mile  westward  of  the  extremity  of  the  reef. 

Dru  river. — At  2  miles  SH  of  Great  Nifu,  a  stream  of  some  magnitude, 
known  as  the  Dru,  flows  into  the  sea,  and  carries  6  feet  over  its  bar,  inside 
of  which  it  deepens  to  4  fathoms.  The  best  entrance  is  round  the  south- 
em  point,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  with  some  large  offlying  rocks;  the 
northern  entrance  point  is  a  sandy  spit,  which  extends  well  over  towards  those 
rocks.  Off  the  mouth  of  Dru  river  there  are  several  dangers ;  one  of  them, 
named  by  the  natives  the  Druta,  is  a  large  block  of  stone  which  is  above 
water;  a  sunken  reef  extends  from  it  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north- 
ward there  is  a  large  patch  of  foul  ground.  A  ledge  |  mile  in  length  lies 
south  of  the  south  entrance  point  of  the  river,  but  there  is  a  3-fathom 
channel  between  them.  Two  breaking  rocks  lie  to  the  eastward  of  this 
ledge,  and  the  soundings  in  its  vicinity,  as  well  jls  round  Druta  rock,  are 
suspiciously  irregular,  with  rocky  ground ;  so  that,  unless  with  a  view  of 
communicating  with  the  shore,  no  vessel  should  venture  to  approach  it 
here  within  20  fathoms,  or  at  a  distance  of  about  3  miles. 

Esereus  river. — From  the  rocky  southern  point  of  Dru  river  the  coast 
trends  in  a  SE.  direction  for  about  2}  miles  to  Esereus  or  Baddu  river, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  which  there  is  a  large  rock  20  feet  high,  and  some 
detached  rocks  a  little  to  the  westward  of  it,  as  well  as  a  sunken  danger 
on  which  the  sea  breaks;  there  is  a  channel  2  fathoms  deep,  suitable  for 
boats,  close  along  the  coast  inside  of  all  these  rocks. 

Baddu. — Baddu  consists  of  four  towns,  which  stand  on  the  coast  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  of  Esereus  river ;  in  their  vicinity  the  ground 
has  been  well  cleared  by  the  natives,  and  produces  abundance  of  rice. 
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;. — There  is  tolerably  good  landing  under  the  lee  of  the  large 
rock  above  mentioned.  The  entrance  of  Esereus  river  is  only  passable  by 
canoes. 

Dead  islet. — Badda  point  curves  to  the  southward  from  the  mouth  of 
Esereus  river;  it  is  low  and  sandy,  but  J  mile  off  its  pitch  there  are  sev- 
eral rocks  above  water  (the  largest  of  which  are  named  Dead  islet)  and 
several  outlying  reefs. 

Baddu  shoals.— The  outermost  of  these  dangers  bears  S.  79°  W.  (N.  81  ^ 
W.mag.)  ofDead  islet,  distant  2  miles,  and  another  shoal  head  liesN.76°  W. 
(N.  56°  W.mag.),  J  mile  from  the  same  islet;  the  several  dangers  in  this 
vicinity  are  known  by  the  general  nanie  of  Baddu  shoals. 

Monkey  rock.  —This  rock  lies  S .  31  °  E.  (S.  1 1  °  E.  mag.),  distant  2  miles 
from  Dead  islet,  and  between  them  are  several  reefs  and  rocks,  some  of 
which  show  above  water;  Monkey  rock  lies  1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  and, 
like  the  breaker  to  the  westward  of  it,  is  in  the  stream  of  10  fathoms;  the 
soundings  for  ^  mile  south  westward  of  it  are  irregular,  and  the  bottom  foal 
and  rocky. 

Oastle  rock. — Several  isolated  rocks  are  scattered  along  this  part  of  the 
coast;  a  large  one  named  the  Castle  bears  S.  82°  E.  (8.62°  E.  mag.)  of 
Monkey  rock,  distant  2  J  miles ;  it  rises  steeply  from  a  depth  of  10  fathoms, 
and  is  about  i  mile  from  the  beach.  Vessels  should  not  stand  so  far  in  as 
to  bring  these  two  rocks  on  opposite  bearings. 

Between  the  two  points  abreast  of  Dead  islet  and  Castle  rock  there  are 
several  small  rivers  and  lagoons,  but  they  are  all  barred  in  the  dry  season. 
There  is  a  safe  channel  for  boats  with  2  or  3  fathoms  in  it  within  200  yards 
of  the  beach,  leaving  the  shoals  and  islets  outside  to  seaward. 

Femwa  river. — These  shoals  terminate  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Castle 
rock,  and  from  thence  to  the  Feruwa  river  the  sandy  beach  is  straight. 
Feruwa  river,  with  its  apparently  lai^e  opening,  is  only  accessible  to  boats 
and  canoes  when  the  bar  is  smooth ;  its  western  entrance  point  is  a  low  spit 
of  sand,  the  eastern  point  a  bold  rock,  on  which  stands  the  native  town  of 
Katu. 

Eatu  rocks. — Rocks  and  bowlders  again  front  the  coast  at  Feruwa  river, 
there  being  three  rocks  above  water  near  its  entrance,  wfth  reefs  extending 
from  them  nearly  J  mile  to  the  southward. 

A  large  rocky  shoal  was  found  at  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles  S.  59°  W. 
(S.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  Katu  point,  with  only  6  fathoms  on  it;  and  nearly  in 
the  same  direction,  but  5  miles  off  shore  several  canoes  were  fishing  in  the 
depth  of  20  fathoms  on  a  still  larger  patch  of  foul  ground. 

Information  likewise  was  obtained  of  the  existence  of  a  third  shoal  of  7 
fathoms,  lying  in  the  stream  of  19  fathoms,  but  the  surveying  boats  faifed 
in  finding  it. 
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Pashu  rocky  with  two  rocky  heads  above  water,  lies  in  the  stream  of  9 
fathoms,  and  bears  8.  9°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.),  distant  1 J  miles  from  the 
month  of  Feruwa  river. 

Ooast. — From  Katu  point  to  Subbu  point,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  the  coast 
forms  four  sandy  bays  with  rocky  points,  and  is  fringed  by  many  large 
rocks  above  water  and  breakers,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  boat  channel. 
The  native  towns  of  Piccaninny  testers  and  Wayako  are  on  this  coast. 

Piccaninny  Sesters  may  be  recognized  by  three  small  hills  4  miles  north- 
eastward of  the  town. 

Bocks. — In  front  of  Wayako,  at  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  f  mile 
eastward  of  Pashu  rock,  there  is  a  shoal  of  3  fathoms,  with  deep  water  on 
either  side  of  it 

Subbu  rock,  large  and  black,  lies  N.  76°  W.  (N.  56°  W.  mag.),  distant 
}  of  a  mile  from  Subbu  point. 

A  sunken  danger  lies  between  Subbu  rock  and  the  shore. 

A  dangerous  rock,  with  10  fathoms  round  it,  lies  S.  42°  W.  (S.  62°  W. 
mag.)  of  Subbu  pointy  distant  one  mile;  and  two  shoals  carrying  2}  and  3 
fathoms  lie  south  of  the  same  point,  distant  ^  and  |  mile,  respectively. 

Sesters  point. — From  Subbu  point,  a  low  sandy  beach,  clear  of  rocks, 
extends  1^  miles  to  southeastward,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  southward 
towards  Sesters  point,  off  which  are  numerous  shoals  and  rocks. 

Garpenter  rock. — This  large  rock  bears  8.  25°  E.  (S.  5°  £.  mag.),  dis- 
tant one  mile  from  Sesters  point;  from  the  rock  the  highest  part  of  Sesters 
hill  bears  north  (N.  20°  £.  mag.).  A  long  chain  of  rocks,  above  and  under 
water,  extends  from  it  toward  Sesters  point,  round  which  there  is  a  very 
narrow  4-fathom  channel.  About  a  mile  S.  25°  W.  (S.  46°  W.  mag.)  of 
the  rock,  a  sunken  rock,  position  doubtful,  is  shown  on  the  chart;  a  steamer 
drawing  20^  feet  is  said  to  have  touched  on  it  in  1888.     Heavy  sea. 

Orand  Sesters  river.— Behind  Sesters  point,  Sesters  hill  rises  210  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  between  the  hill  and  the  point  there  is  a  narrow  lagoon 
close  inside  the  beach,  nearly  3  miles  in  length,  into  which  Grand  Sesters 
rivers  pours  that  portion  of  its  waters  which  can  not  find  sufficient  vent 
over  the  bar.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Sesters 
point;  its  western  entrance  point  is  low  and  sandy,  while  the  eastern  point 
is  rocky^  with  a  ledge  extending  from  it  almost  across  to  the  opposite  shore, 
so  as  to  leave  a  very  narrow  entrance,  through  which  boats  can  pass  only 
when  the  water  is  tolerably  smooth. 

Factory  isdand. — On  a  rising  ground  near  the  eastern  entrance  point  of 
Grand  Sesters  river  stands  the  large  native  town  of  Grand  Sesters,  and 
two  English  factories,  in  front  of  which  a  large  rock  named  Factory  island, 
sufficiently  breaks  the  swell  to  allow  boats  to  run  upon  the  beach  with 
tolerable  security. 
1848 ^10 
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Anchorage. — Vessels  generally  anchor  in  13  or  14  fathoms  on  a  muddy 
bottom,  with  Factory  island  bearing  N.  3°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.),  about  a 
mile  distant.  It  is  necessary  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  bottom  before 
anchoring. 

Banger  point. — At  2  miles  eastward  of  Factory  island  is  Ranger  point, 
with  a  large  native  village  on  it.  The  point  is  rocky,  but  the  intermediate 
coast  is  a  sandy  beach  with  a  few  detached  rocks  off  it  and  a  boat  channel  of  2 
fathoms  inside  them.  Some  rocks  lie  off  Ranger  point,  extending  to  a  dis- 
tance of  300  or  400  yards.  At  a  mile  N.  36°  E.  (N.  56°  E.  mag.)  of 
Ranger  point  the  land  rises  into  a  kind  of  table-shaped  hill,  densely 
wooded,  the  tops  of  the  trees  attaining  an  elevation  of  192  feet,  and  on  the 
same  line  of  bearing,  2  miles  farther  inland,  there  are  two  little  hummocks 
which  are  named  the  paps. 

Coast. — From  Ranger  point  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  to  the  eastward 
the  coast  is  low  and  thickly  wooded,  with  a  clean  sandy  beach,  free  from 
offlyiug  rocks  as  far  as  a  small  river,  which  was  open,  though  the  surf  on 
'  the  bar  did  not  permit  the  surveying  boats  to  enter.  Both  points  of  the 
entrance  are  low  and  sandy,  and  there  is  a  village  on  the  eastern  point. 
This  river  comes  from- the  northward,  with  a  small  branch  from  the  west- 
ward. North  (N.  20°  E.  mag.)  of  its  mouth  and  15  miles  inland  there  is 
a  hill  736  feet  high,  which,  from  its  shape,  is  named  the  Sugarloaf ;  several 
small  hillocks  lie  between  it  and  the  shore.  There  is  also  a  remarkable 
grove  of  trees  1 J  miles  east  of  the  eastern  entrance  point,  so  that  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  easily  recognized. 

Garraway  river. — An  uninterrupted  sandy  beach  extends  7  miles  from 
this  small  river  to  Garraway  or  Tryh  river,  the  northern  side  of  the 
entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  a  long  low  spit  of  sand,  on  which  are  two 
native  villages  known  as  Bushman  town. 

Garraway  river  is  accessible  at  all  times  to  canoes  and  to  ordinary  boats 
in  moderate  weather;  the  usual  channel  into  it  lies  between  the  spit  extend- 
ing from  the  north  entrance  point  and  a  large  rock  above  water  near  the 
middle  of  the  entrance,  which  is  connected  with  Garraway  point  (the  south 
entrance  point)  by  a  chain  of  smaller  rocks ;  in  the  middle  of  this  channel 
there  is  a  sunken  rock. 

Bushman  reef. — In  front  of  Bushman  town  a  shallow  reef  extends  off 
shore  for  a  distance  of  J  mile.  Two  shoal  rocks  lie  west  of  this  reef,  one 
distant  J  mile  and  the  other  a  mile  from  it;  the  latter  is  |  mile  from  thfe 
shore,  and  there  is  a  depth  of  6  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  the  eastern 
rock  and  Bushman  reef. 

Gkkrraway  point,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance,  is  rocky,  with 
large  rocks,  some  above  and  others  under  water,  extending  south  and  west 
from  it. 
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Socks. — Southwest  of  the  rocks  extending  from  Garraway  point,  with 
a  narrow  channel  of  deep  water  between,  there  is  an  irregular  shaped 
reef  of  considerable  extent  named  Long  patch,  its  NW.  and  8E.  extremes 
bearing  from  Garraway  point  S.  80°  W.  (N.  80°  W.  mag.),  and  S.  16°  E. 
(S.  5°  W.  mag.),  and  its  southern  angle  bearing  S.  14°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.)  a 
mile  distant.  Another  reef,  of  an  oval  shape,  named  Tryh  rocks,  lies 
immediately  westward  of  Garraway  point;  there  is  a  channel  into  the  river 
both  east  and  west  of  it.  Solitary  rock  lies  in  the  stream  of  9  fathoms, 
bearing  from  Garraway  point  S.  77°  W.  (N.  83°  W.  mag.),  distant  1 J  miles. 

Garraway  tree. — There  is  a  remarkable  tree  behind  Garraway  town, 
the  top  of  which  is  200  feet  above  the  sea;  it  lies  north  distant  f  mile  from 
the  point,  and  is  used  as  one  of  the  objects  to  distinguish  the  position  of 
Coley  rock,  which  lies  7  miles  in  the  offing.  In  the  direction  of  the  tree, 
but  nearly  a  mile  farther  inland,  there  is  also  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees. 

Green  islet,  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  is  high,  lies  a  mile  eastward 
of  Garraway  point;  it  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  large  breaking  shoal,  between 
which,  and  some  sunken  rocks  near  the  beach,  boats  may  pass  in  2|  fathoms. 

Shoal. — A  shoal,  with  depths  of  from  16  to  36  feet  of  water  over  it,  has 
been  reported  south  of  Garraway  point.  The  shoal  extends  1,400  yards 
in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direction.  The  least  depth  of  water  is  on  the  SE.  end 
of  the  shoal,  and  from  this  end  Green  islet  bears  N.  10°  \V.  (N.  10°  E. 
mag.),  distant  1 1  miles. 

Jida  river. — From  Garraway  point  the  distance  is  8  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  Fish  Town  point,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bay 
with  a  sandy  beach.  In  this  space  are  the  entrances  to  three  small  streams. 
Jida  river,  which  is  the  westernmost,  is  closely  barred  by  sand  during  the 
dry  season.  At  a  mile  westward  of  this  river  there  is  a  rocky  danger  J 
mile  off  shore,  with  a  4-fathom  channel  inside  it  and  7  fathoms  close  to 
seaward.  The  Jida,  which  flows  from  the  northeastward,  appeared  to  com- 
municate with  Garraway  river  by  a  narrow  lagoon  parallel  to  the  coast. 
The  town  of  New  Garraway  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance. 

Dia  river,  a  small  stream,  the  entrance  to  which  is  open  and  sometiipes 
passable  for  boats,  lies  3J  miles  SE.  of  the  entrance  to  Jida  river.  From 
the  mouth  of  Dia  river  a  long  reef,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  violence, 
extends  S.  77°  W.  (N.  83°  W.  mag.)  for  a  distance  of  2J  miles;  on  its  outer 
extreme  there  is  a  very  shoal  head,  close  westward  of  which  there  are  8 
fathoms,  and  on  either  side  north  or  south  of  the  reef  6  fathoms. 

Mano  river. — In  the  bight  of  the  bay.  If  miles  SE.  of  Dia  river  en- 
trance, lies  the  Mano  river,  which  is  also  open,  though  but  seldom  accessible, 
from  the  high  surf  that  rolls  in  along  Fish  Town  point.  About  midway 
between  Dia  and  Mano  rivers  a  reef,  which  is  steep-to,  extends  more  than 
J  mile  from  the  beach.  A  little  rocky  islet  lies  close  south  of  the  mouth 
of  Mano  river. 
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Fiflh  Town  point. — On  this  point,  which  rises  about  40  feet  above  the 
sea,  stands  the  large  native  town  of  the  same  name,  and  near  it  a  factory 
for  collecting  rice,  which  abounds  here.  On  the  bearing  of  N.  64°  E.  (N. 
84°  E.  mag.)  from  the  point,  distant  3  j  miles  is  the  Table  hill  of  Kabla,  oa 
the  northern  part  of  which  there  is  a  grove  of  trees  which  stands  290  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  a  valuable  mark  for  clearing  the  several  dangers  lyin^ 
westward  of  cape  Pal  mas. 

Fish  Town  reef. — A  reef  projects  §  mile  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
from  Fish  Town  point,  with  7  fathoms  close  round  it;  and  there  is  a 
detached  breaker  with  deep  water  close  to  it  lying  one  mile  N.  68°  W.  (N* 
48°  W.  mag.)  of  the  point. 

Oape  shoal. — Southward  of  these  breakers,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles 
S.  38°  W.  (S.  58°  W.  mag.)  of  Fish  Town  point,  is  Cape  shoal,  a  ledge 
of  rocks  always  visible,  the  sea  generally  breaking  on  them  with  great 
violence,  and  sometimes  also  on  two  shoal  heads  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  main  shoal.  The  channel  between  Fish  Town  reef  and  these  rocks  is 
rather  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  the  depth  in  it  varies  from  5^  to  8 
fathoms.  The  bottom  is  generally  of  coarse  brown  sand,  with  several  rocky 
patches. 

Ooley  rock.— This  rock  lies  2J  miles  S.  64°  W.  (8.  84°  W.  mag.)  of 
Cape  shoal;  it  is  a  sharp  pinnacle,  on  which  the  least  water  is  6  feet^  with 
10  fathoms  to  the  eastward,  and  13  fathoms  close  to  its  other  sides.  From 
this  very  dangerous  rock  the  remarkable  tree  at  Garraway  bears  N,  18°  W. 
(N.  2°  k.  mag.),  distant  7^  miles;  Kabla  hill  bears  N.  68°  E.  (N.  78°  E. 
mag.);  Rock  Town  point  bears  N.  80°  E.  (S.  80°  E.  mag.);  and  cape 
Palmas  S.  88°  E.  (8.  68°  E.  mag.),  distant  9J  miles.  The  ground  between 
Coley  rock  and  Cape  shoal  is  very  uneven,  having  several  rocky  heads  with 
4  to  5  or  6  fathoms  over  them  and  deeper  water  close  around  them;  two 
other  shoal  spots  will  be  found  west  of  Coley  rock,  one  of  6  fathoms  at  600 
yards  distant,  bearing  8.  80°  W.  (N.  80°  W.  mag.)  from  the  rock,  and 
another  of  5i  fathoms,  known  as  Outer  patch,  bearing  8.  69°  W.  (S. 
89°  W.  mag.),  nearly  2  miles. 

Current. — The  current  sets  over  Coley  rock  and  in  the  vicinity  with 
great  strength,  causing  this  rock  and  adjacent  shoals  to  be  dangerous  of 
approach  in  thick  weather. 

Directions. — The  quality  of  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity  of  these  shoals 
is  as  variable  as  the  depth,  being  of  rock,  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and  coral. 
Vessels  bound  to  cape  Palmas  with  a  leading  wind  may  safely  pass  inside 
Cape  shoal,  which  is  always  distinguishable  by  its  breakers;  and  by  keep- 
ing in  nearly  mid-channel  between  it  and  Fish  Town  reef,  there  will  be  7 
fathoms  water;  at  night  it  is  advisable  to  pass  outside  of  all,  with  cape 
Palmas  light  bearing  N.  79°  E.  (8.  81°  E.  mag.);  or  if  the  light  be  not 
seen,  in  25  or  30  fathoms. 
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Kiddle  point. — At  Middle  point,  If  miles  eastward  of  Fish  town,  there 
is  a  rivulet  and  native  town ;  a  reef  projects  about  J  mile  SW.  from  the 
point.  About  midway  between  Middle  and  Rock  Town  points  is  a  reef  ^ 
mile  off  shore. 

Rock  Town  point,  where  there  is  a  large  native  settlement  on  each  side  of 
a  small  river,  which  is  quite  barred  in  the  dry  season,  is  64  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  is  1 J  miles  from  Middle  point;  it  makes  very  distinctly  to  vessels 
in  the  offing.  A  succession  of  reefs  extends  from  the  point,  nearly  a  mile  in 
a  westerly  direction,  but  inside  them,  there  is  a  narrow  3^-fathom  channel. 

Two  single  palm  trees  are  situated  close  to  the  beach,  distant  respectively 
If  and  2  miles  from  Rock  Town  point. 

Ooast. — ^From  Rock  Town  point  a  sandy  beach  of  about  4  miles  in 
length,  and  but  little  curved,  extends  to  Pal  mas  river.  In  this  space  there 
are  two  reefs  which  show  themselves  by  heavy  breakers.  The  outer  lies 
8.  49°  E.  (8.  29*^  E.  mag.)  of  Rock  Town  point  distant  one  mile,  and  rather 
more  than  ^  mile  off  shore ;  the  other  reef  is  not  quite  ^  mile  off  shore, 
and  lies  IJ  miles  eastward  of  Rook  Town  point,  with  a  narrow  channel  of 
3|  fiithoms  inside  it;  between  the  two  reefs  there  5^  fathoms. 

Oape  Fabnas. — This  cape  is  a  rocky  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  a  low  sandy  isthmus;  the  highest  part  of  the  cape,  near  the  middle,  is 
elevated  74  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  eastern  extremity  is  covered  by  a 
number  of  native  houses  named  Grand  town,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the 
peninsula  a  settlement  named  Harper,  was  formed  by  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Maryland  in  1835.  The  white  houses  at  Harper  are  conspicuous 
when  seen  from  the  eastward. 

light. — ^A  lighthouse  stands  on  cape  Palmas.  From  it  is  exhibited  a 
fixed  light,  seldom  visible  more  than  2  or  3  miles ;  the  light  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on,  as  it  frequently  goes  out,  and  is  not  relighted  during  the  night. 

When  approaching  the  cape  from  the  eastward  the  lighthouse  is  not 
visible  until  within  6  or  7  miles,  being  much  the  same  color  as  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  background.  The  cape  should  be  approached  with 
caution,  as  a  great  mirage  generally  hangs  above  and  over  the  land  making 
bearings  of  definite  objects  difficult  to  obtain. 

FahnEB  river. — The  river  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  cape  Palmas;  its  entrance  is  about  100  yards  wide,  but  several 
rocks  lie  in  the  channel.  At  low  water,  a  general  depth  of  3  feet  was  found 
on  the  bar,  inside  of  which,  as  far  as  the  surveying  boats  went,  the  depth 
seldom  exceeded  a  fathom. 

The  rollers  on  the  bar  are  occasionally  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  com- 
munication by  ordinary  boats. 

Oape  Palmas  rocks. — In  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  peninsula 
there  are  three  groups  of  rocks  lying  off  cape  Palmas ;  the  eastern  of  these, 
situated  200  yards  from  the  cape,  has  9  feet  on  it  at  low  water;  the  middle 
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rock  is  partially  uncovered  at  low  water,  and  lies  400  yards  from  the  cape; 
and  Outer  rock^  which  is  very  small,  and  carries  9  feet  water,  lies  about 
i  mile  S.  72^  W.  (N.  88°  W.  mag.)  of  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  The 
soundings  in  the  vicinity  of  these  rocks  are  irr^nlar,  and  the  bottom  foul; 
but  on  either  side  of  the  inner  rock  there  are  channels  with  3  fathoms 
water;  between  the  large  middle  rock  and  Outer  rock  there  is  a  wide  open- 
ing, in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms.  Strangers,  however,  should 
not  use  these  passes,  even  when  coming  from  the  eastward  and  bound  to 
Harper  anchorage,  but  should  keep  outside  all  in  not  less  than  14  fathoms. 

Yomba  rock  of  If  fathoms,  on  which  the  steamer  Yoruba  struck  in 
1873,  lies  N.  83°  W.  (N.  63°  W.  mag.) of  Cape  Palmas  lighthouse,  distant 
nearly  900  yards. 

The  wreck  of  the  Yoruba  (on  the  beach)  bears  N.  19°  W.  (N.  1°  E. 
mag.)  from  Cape  Palmas  lighthouse,  distant  1,400  yards.  In  1887,  the 
wreck  was  still. in  existence  and  formed  a  good  mark. 

Kongo  rock,  of  small  extent  and  pyramidal  in  shape,  has  a  depth  of  3^ 
fathoms  on  it  and  5  fathoms  close  around  and  7  fathoms  50  yards  off.  It 
lies  with  Cape  Palmas  lighthouse  bearing  S.  86°  E.  (8. 66°  £.  mag.),  distant 
2,350  yards. 

It  is  probable  that  this  rock  is  that  reported  by  the  steamers  Qyngo  in 
1875  and  Volta  in  1879,  and  which  has  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for^ 
although  it  lies  further  to  the  northward  than  the  position  given  by  either 
of  those  vessels. 

Buoy. — A  red  can  buoy  is  moored  N.  65°  W.  (N.  35°  W.  mag.),  distant 
100  yards  from  this  rock. 

Anchorage. — The  usual  anchorage  is  on  the  west  side  of  cape  Palmas, 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  ou  a  line  between  Rock  Town  point  and  the  lighthouse 
with  the  latter  bearing  S.  68°  E.  (S.  48°  E.  mag.),  distant  1,200  yards  or 
farther  out  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  S.  88°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.). 
Steamers  sometimes  anchor  nearer  the  cape  in  5  fathoms,  but  have  been 
obliged  to  shift  out,  on  rollers  setting  in. 

Russwurm  island. — On  the  south  side  of  cape  Palmas  a  small  rocky- 
island,  nearly  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs,  and  formerly  used  by  the 
natives  as  a  depository  for  their  dead,  has  been  named  Russwurm  island, 
after  the  first  governor  of  the  American  colony  of  Harper.  The  island  is 
nearly  600  yards  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  70  yards, 
and  a  rocky  pinnacle  on  it  rises  43  feet  above  the  sea.  A  ledge  of  rocks 
extends  200  yards  from  its  eastern  extreme,  and  terminates  in  a  large  rock 
above  water;  at  ^  mile  eastward  of  the  island  and  nearly  ^  mile  from  the 
shore  there  are  some  breakers  with  4^  fathoms  close  to  their  south  side. 

Three  Foot  rock.— At  about  400  yards  S.  66°  W.  (S.  86°  W.  mag.)  of 
the  western  extremity  of  Russwurm  island,  there  is  a  dangerous  rock  with 
only  3  feet  water  on  it,  named  Three  Foot  rock. 
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Boat  passag^e. — The  channel  which  separates  Russwurm  island  from 
cape  Palmas  affords  a  good  passage  to  boats,  provided  they  keep  on  the. 
northern  side  of  it. 

Flat  monntam. — Northeast  of  ca})e  Pahnas  there  is  some  elevated  land, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  named  Flat  mountain;  it  bears  N.  4°  W. 
(N.  16°  E.  mag.)  of  the  cape,  distant  25  miles,  and  is  1,095  feet  high. 

Soimdings. — The  100-fathom  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  approaches, 
cape  Palmas  within  13  miles,  the  depth  decreasing  to  30  fathoms  at  a  dis- 
tance of  6  miles  from  the  shore;  and  at  1^  miles  from  the  cape  the  depth 
is  15  fathoms. 

.   Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  cape  Palmas  at  4h.  30m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Ciurrent. — The  general  current  along  the  Grain  coast  flows  ESE.  and 
SE.,  almost  following  the  trend  of  the  coast,  with  a  rate  varying  from  i 
to  2  knots  an  hour,  but  greatly  influenced  by  the  winds:  thus,  it  has 
been  established  by  numerous  observations,  that  between  Sierra  Lieoue  and 
cape  Palmas,  from  May  to  October,  the  current  flows  NW.,  with  winds 
from  the  south  of  SW.,  and  flows  easterly  and  ESE.  with  winds  from  the 
west  of  SW.  In  November  it  generally  flows  NW.,  and  from  December 
to  May  SE.  It  will  be  seen  how  important  is  a  careful  watch  when  near 
the  coast.  It  is  near  cape  Palmas,  where  it  is  narrowed  in  its  limits  by 
the  Equatorial  current,  that  the  coast  current  is  the  most  rapid.  Beyond, 
cape  Palmas  the  current  flows  ENE.,  and  is  lost  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 
During  the  rainy  season,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  shore  at  cape 
Palmas,  an  easterly  set  of  3  knots  an  hour  has  been  experienced.  , 

Seasons  and  winds. — On  the  Grain  coast  there  are  two  rainy  seasons^ 
the  long  and  short  ones.  The  former  commences  in  April  and  finishes  in 
mid  August;  in  these  months  occur  heavy  tornadoes  and  abundant  rains> 
July  has  uninterrupted  rainstorms.  Toward  the  middle  of  August 
the  SW.  breeze  is  irregular,  though  the  prevailing  one,  and  the  weather 
improves  until  the  end  of  September.  In  October  and  November,  rains 
and  squalls  again  occur,  but  only  at  intervals,  followed  by  tornadoes  until 
the  middle  of  November;  this  is  the  second  or  short  rainy  season.  The 
fine  season  commences  with  December,  and  alternating  land  and  sea  breezes 
are  established,  varying  in  force  and  direction.  The  land  breeze  is  from 
NN W.  to  NNE.  and  lasts  from  midnight  until  noon,  and  the  sea  breeze 
from  WSW.  to  WNW.  The  change  from  the  sea  to  the  land  breeze  is 
effected  by  a  gradual  hauling  of  the  wind,  by  way  of  north  in  the  middle 
of  the  season,  and  by  way  of  south  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  season ; 
there  is  sometimes  a  calm  interval  between  the  two.  The  sea  breeze  at 
the  commencement  and  end  of  the  dry  season  has  a  tendency  to  haul  to  the 
8W.  The  harmattan  blows  in  December,  but  only  at  intervals,  and  iwith- 
out  violence ;  it  is  no  longer  the  cold  and  disagreeable  wind  as  on  the  coast 
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to  the  northward;  it  is  accompanied  with  fogs,  commences  at  daybreak,  and 
often  ceases  at  noon. 

Tornadoes.— Tornadoes  occar  on  the  Grain  coast  during  the  seasons 
already  indicated,  as  well  as  storms.  The  most  noticeable  difference 
between  a  storm  and  a  tornado  is  in  the  force  of  the  wind,  much  less 
violent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  variations  are  the  same, 
only  tornadoes  always  commence  from  the  eastward  and  storms  are  liable 
from  any  point,  although  generally  from  the  eastward  also.  Storms 
slightly  resemble  abortive  tornadoes. 

When  a  tornado  is  undoubtedly  recognized,  it  is  prudent  to  take  in  all 
sail  except  the  jib.  Vessels  bound  to  the  westward  need  only  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  with  the  storm,  whose  route  they  follow  for  6  to  10 
hours.  If  bound  to  the  gulf  of  Quinea,  they  must  clear  themselves  from 
the  storm  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  cutting  it 
almost  perpendicularly  in  running  to  the  8\V. 

As  a  general  rule,  along  the  Gmin  coast,  the  weather  during  the  rainy 
season  is  not  so  had  near  the  coast  as  it  is  30  or  40  miles  off  shore.  There 
is  ill  this  vicinity,  at  this  season,  a  zone  extending  more  or  less  to  the 
northward,  and  more  or  less  to  the  westward,  in  which  calms,  rains,  and 
light  and  variable  winds  render  navigation  very  difficult;  whilst  at  6 
miles  from  the  shore  there  are  but  short  interruptions  by  rains  and  fewer 
calms  than  farther  in  the  offing. 

Fogs. — Fogs  are  frequent  during  the  fine  season,  and  so  thick  that 
it  is  oftentimes  impossible  to  see  ^  mile.  They  ordinarily  form  just  before 
daybreak,  and  lift  about  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sometimes  lasting 
all  day.  In  the  dry  season  the  lands  are  never  perfectly  clear;  in  the 
rainy  season,  however,  they  most  always  are,  and  especially  so  aft^r 
tornadoes. 

These  fogs  are  the  source  of  large  refractions,  against  which  navigators 
must  be  on  their  guard  in  taking  astronomical  observations ;  they  produce 
very  singular  optical  effects,  and  sometimes  the  shore  is  made  to  appear 
much  farther  off  than  it  really  is. 

Navigation. — Navigation  on  the  Grain  coast  is  not  difficult  for  those 
vessels  which  are  only  passing,  since  the  dangers  are  never  more  than  6 
miles  from  the  beach,  and  rarely  more  than  3  or  4.  The  lead,  which  has 
been  so  often  advised,  will  in  general  suffice  to  point  out  these  dangers. 
But  for  coasters,  or  vessels  which  communicate  with  the  numerous  villages, 
the  coast  is  especially  dangerous;  consequently,  when  obliged  to  anchor 
evenings,  they  must  maneuver  with  care,  find  a  good  anchorage,  and  then 
anchor  at  once,  for  five  minutes  may  drift  the  ship  over  rocky  bottoms. 

Caution. — During  the  tornado  season  such  anchorage  should  be  selected 
as  will  permit  easily  getting  under  way  in  case  of  heavy  squalls.  On  this 
coast  ships  can  never  feel  sure  that  they  are  protected  from  tornadoes  or 
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Storms  even  in  the  fine  season^  when  they  are  least  frequent.     It  is  always 
well  to  have  a  long  scope  of  chain. 

Krnmen. — On  all  parts  of  the  Grain  coast  when  vessels  are  near  the 
land  they  will  be  accosted  by  natives  in  their  canoes,  and  can  obtain  excel- 
lent information  from  them  that  should  not  be  neglected.  All  captains 
who  propose  touching  at  many  ports  should  secure  the  services  of  one  or 
more  of  these  Krumen  to  assist  them  both  on  board  and  in  boats  or  as  pilots. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CAPE  PALMAS  TO  CAPE  THREE  POINTS. 

Ivory  CooMt. 

Lagoon. — A  narrow  stagnant  lagoon  extends  for  6  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  cape  Palmas.  It  appears  to  be  supplied  by  a  small  river^  which^  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  has  not  power  to  break  through  the  sandy  barrier  that 
separates  it  from  the  sea.  The  position  of  this  occasional  outlet  is  marked 
by  a  depression  of  the  beach ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  there  is  a  native  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  it  is  said,  sometimes  empty  the  lagoon  by  an 
artificial  channel,  in  order  to  take  the  fish. 

Athol  rock. — The  beach  eastward  of  cape  Palmas  is  steep-to,  with  one 
or  two  conspicuous  masses  of  stone  upon  it.  A  rock  with  3  fathoms  on  it 
bears  S.  68°  E.  (S.  48°  E.  mag.)  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  cape  distant 
nearly  2  miles.  In  the  same  direction,  but  one  mile  farther  off,  there  is  a 
rock  with  6  fathoms  on  it;  and  S.  63°  E.  (S.  43°  E.  mag.),  distant  4 J 
miles  from  the  lighthouse,  in  the  stream  of  12  fathoms,  lies  Athol  rock, 
Its  distance  from  the  nearest  shore  being  2  miles.  The  depth  on  Athol 
rock  is  8^  fathoms. 

Grows  reefs. — The  space  between  cape  Palmas  and  Growa  point,  a  dis- 
tance of  7  miles,  is  full  of  rocky  heads  of  too  great  a  depth  to  bring  a 
vessel  up,  except  the  three  above  described;  a  long  series  of  reefs  project 
nearly  2  miles  to  the  southwestward  from  Growa  point  The  sea  breaks 
violently  on  these  reefs,  which  are  steep-to,  and  toward  which  no  vessel 
should  approach  at  night  nearer  than  15  fathoms.  There  are  two  native 
villages  near  the  point. 

Cavally  point. — At  1 J  miles  eastward  of  Growa,  Cavally  point  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  point,  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  adjacent  sandy  shore,  by  its  black  rocky  appear- 
ance, is  surrounded  by  reefs  extending  J  mile  to  seaward.  The  village 
of  Half  Cavally  stands  on  the  point,  and  three  other  villages  a  little  to 
the  eastward. 

Cavally  rocks. — Eastward  from  Cavally  point,  distant  1 J  miles,  there 
is  a  large  rock  above  water,  which  rises  from  a  reef  lying  about  J  mile 
from  the  beach ;  and  at  a  mile  further  east  there  is  another  ledge  about 
J  mile  from  the  shore,  with  another  large  rock  above  water  upon  it. 
Sunken  reefs  lie  close  along  the  coast  abreast  of  this  ledge,  and  between 
them  there  is  a  narrow  channel,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  5^  fathoms. 

Cavally  ledge. — Between  Cavally  point  and  Cavally  river  there  is  a 
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large  and  dangerous  ledge^  the  southern  extreme  of  which  rises  suddenly 
from  the  depth  of  10  fathoms,  and  extends  from  thence  toward  the  river* 
From  that  outer  extreme  Cavally  point  bears  N.  SZ""  W.  (N.  63°  W.  mag.), 
distant  about  2  miles,  and  the  mouth  of  Cavally  river  N.  47°  E.  (N.  67"^ 
£.  mag.),  about  the  same  distance. 

Cavally  river  issues  between  two  low  and  sandy  points,  4  miles  east- 
VTard  of  Cavally  point;  it  has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  which  is  not  always 
passable  by  boats.  On  the  western  entrance  point  there  is  a  large  native 
town,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  square  church  tower  and  several 
large  trees;  and  on  the  eastern  entrance  point  there  is  a  group  of  tall  palm 
trees.  At  a  short  distance  seaward  of  the  bar  there  are  some  detached 
rocks,  with  4^  fathoms  close  to  the  southward. 

Landing. — There  is  good  landing  inside  the  reef  abreast  the  town,  but 
the  boat  must  be  hauled  up  quickly  to  avoid  being  filled. 

Oavally  islet. — At  about  3  miles  eastward  of  Cavally  river  there  is  a 
small  rocky  islet  ^  mile  off  shore,  with  a  long  reef  extending  from  it  in  a 
SW.  direction ;  from  the  west  extreme  of  this  reef  to  the  beach  the  space 
is  filled  with  a  succession  of  breakers  and  ledges  of  rocks. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms;  midway  between 
Cavally  point  and  Cavally  ledge. 

Owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  bottom,  vessels  are  recommended  not 
to  anchor  off  this  part  of  this  coast  in  less  than  10  or  11  fathoms. 

Coast. — From  Cavally  islet  to  Tafu  point,  the  coast  trends  8  miles  in 
an  ENE.  direction,  the  shore  being  formed  by  a  sandy  beach,  off  which  lie 
a  few  rocks,  and  along  which  are  several  villages,  conveying  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  numerous  population.  The  interior  appears  to  be  one  dense 
continuous  forest,  rising  occasionally  into  clumps,  either  from  undulations 
in  the  ground  or  from  the  character  of  the  trees.  Some  of  these  clumps 
attain  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tabu  river. — Tafu  point  is  a  small  bold  cliff,  with  3  fathoms  close 
to  its  base.  There  is  (1889)  a  large  conspicuous  factory  on  the  point.  Ar. 
small  river  named  Tabu,  after  expanding  into  a  lagoon,  issues  at  250  yards 
eastward  of  the  point  through  a  narrow  channel  not  more  than  55  yard^ 
in  breadth.  Between  Willson  point,  the  west  entrance  point,  and  Tafu 
point,  a  reef  of  sand  and  rocks,  some  of  which  are  dry,  extends  to  the 
southeastward;  on  the  bar  between  this  reef  and  William  point,  the  east 
entrance  point  of  Tabu  river,  there  is  a  depth  of  3  feet  at  low  water.  This 
shallow  channel  lies  along  the  eastern  shore,  till  a  spit  of  sand  which  pro- 
jects from  Willson  point,  and  is  nearly  awash,  is  rounded,  and  even  then 
the  water  scarcely  deepens  for  a  mile  within  the  entrance;  nevertheless  thi^ 
little  river  is  a  convenient  place  for  wooding  and  watering,  being  easy  of 
access  to  ordinary  boats,  as  the  bar  is  generally  smooth,  and  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  7  fathoms  within  ^  mile  of  its  mouth.     During  the  rainy 
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season  it  is  said  to  be  frequently  impassable  for  even  surf  boats.     There 
are  several  traders  here  and  steamers  call  in  oocasionally  by  signals. 

Water. — ^At  the  last  of  the  ebb  tide  good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained 
in  any  part  of  Tabu  river ;  but  it  is  more  prudent  to  procure  it  about  ^  mile 
within  the  entrance,  abreast  of  a  small  detached  sand  bank  where  the  boats 
may  anchor  in  the  middle  of  stream  and  fill  their  casks  alongside. 

Supplies. — To  obtain  wood  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
neighboring  chiefs,  who  style  themselves  respectively  the  River  King  and 
the  Hill  King.  The  former  possesses  two  open  towns  at  the  entrance  of 
the  river/ while  the  dominion  of  the  latter  is  confined  to  a  single  village, 
but  it  stands  on  a  rising  ground  about  ^  mile  to  the  eastward,  and  was  well 
stockaded.  Some  small  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  with  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  cassada,  pumpkins,  and  rice  may  be  procured.  Colored  cloth  and 
most  manufactured  articles  bring  their  full  value  all  along  this  coast ;  but 
above  all  other  things,  rifles,  powder,  and  spirits  are  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  natives  contend. 

Bocks. — Some  rocks  above  water  and  sunken  dangers  lie  eastward  of 
William  point,  and  also  off  James  point  the  next  to  the  eastward.  Off  the 
Hill  King's  village  there  is  also  a  small  reef;  all  these  dangers  have  2| 
fathoms  close  to  their  southern  edges.  The  most  dangerous  of  them  lies 
^  mile  S.  26""  E.  (S.  6""  E.  mag.)  of  Hill  King  point;  it  carries  but  3  feet 
water,  with  3  fathoms  close  around  it. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Tabu  river  at  4h.  45m.; 
spring  rise  from  3  to  4  feet. 

Tabn  point.— From  Tafu  point  the  coast  trends  about  NE.  by  E.  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  3  miles  to  Tabu  point,  which  is  low  and  foul ;  and  S. 
le""  E.  (S.  4^  W.  mag.)  of  it  at  |  mile  distance  there  is  a  rock  with  2| 
fathoms  on  it,  steep-to,  with  9  fathoms  outside  it.  Tabu  point  is  double, 
with  a  village  on  each  of  its  projections,  and  close  round  it  to  the  north- 
ward is  a  river  barred  at  the  entrance,  but  open  probably  during  the  rainy 
season.    A  white  factory  with  a  red  roof  also  marks  the  point. 

Grand  Tabu. — At  one  mile  NE.  of  Tabu  point  there  is  a  large  native 
village  named  Orand  Tabu,  with  an  isolated  reef  in  front  of  it,  about  ^ 
mile  from  the  shore. 

Anchorage. — ^Vessels  anchor  off  Grand  Tabu  for  tracing  purposes;  the 
natives  are  treacherous  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  at }  mile  S.  22°  W.  (S.  42°  W.  mag.)  of  Tabu 
point  in  ISi  fathoifis,  black  mud ;  in  a  less  depth  the  bottom  is  bad. 

Baaha  point. — The  bight  between  Tabu  and  Basha  points,  except  at  the 
above-mentioned  reef,  is  clean,  with  regular  soundings,  and  a  sandy  beach ; 
Basha  point  is  capped  with  rock,  and  the  town  upon  it  stands  50  feet  above 
the  sea. 
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A  chain  of  reefs  commences  at  ^  mile  westward  of  the  point,  and  oon- 
tinnes  for  a  distance  of  1  f  miles  to  the  northward.  They  extend  more 
than  I  mile  off  shore^  and  lie  in  detached  groups,  steep-to  on  the  outside, 
vrith  a  boat  channel  between  them  and  the  beach;  this  part  of  the  coast 
should  be  approached  with  great  care,  as  there  is  shoal  ground  (Penelope 
rock)  2  miles  off  shore,  with  Basha  point  bearing  8.  80°  W.  (N.  80°  W. 
mag.),  distant  2  miles. 

Basha  point  may  be  known  by  a  large  flat-topped  tree  at  the  town ;  and 
also  by  a  grove,  which  stands  about  344  feet  above  the  sea,  on  a  rising 
ground  north,  distant  6  miles  from  the  point. 

Du  Enun  hill,  15  miles  distant  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  is  likewise 
a  conspicuous  object. 

Grand  Baaha  river. — At  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Basha  point  is  the 
entrance  to  Grand  Basha  river,  which,  like  most  of  the  rivers  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  forms  a  junction  with  another  stream  just  at  the  shore.  There 
is  a  bar  before  it,  and  also  two  reefs  a  short  distance  outside  the  bar,  with 
a  narrow  boat  channel  between  them. 

Wappn  point. — From  Grand  Basha  river  a  broad  and  nearly  straight 
beach  extends  S^  miles  to  Wappu  point,  a  small  rocky  cliff  on  which  a 
native  town  stands  about  60  or  70  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  quite  safe  to 
approach  and  bold  on  its  southern  face;  but  to  the  eastward  there  are  some 
offlying  rocks  along  the  shore  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  none  of  which 
extend  more  than  300  yards  from  the  coast.  At  Wappu  there  is  a  large 
tree  similar  to  that  at  Basha;  and  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  N.  29^  W.  (N. 
9^  W.  mag.)  from  the  tree  there  is  a  grove  the  top  of  which  is  about  344 
feet  above  the  sea. 

There  is  no  permanent  opening  through  the  beach  at  Wappu,  but  a  large 
body  of  water  that  accumulates  there  sometimes  issues  just  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  cliff.  This  water  is  connected  with  a  long  and  narrow  lagoon, 
which  lies  close  behind  the  beach,  and  reaches  to  the  Poor  river,  a  distance 
of  9  miles.  The  sandy  barrier  that  separates  this  lagoon  from  the  sea  is 
covered  with  trees,  but  occasional  bare  spots  show  where  the  swelling  waters 
burst  through  in  the  rainy  season. 

Poor  point  is  on  the  western  side  of  Poor  river;  it  is  low  and  rocky,  and 
some  rocks  extend  from  it  to  the  eastward  about  ^  mile,  in  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  which  is  very  narrow,  but  not  entirely  closed.  These 
rocks,  many  of  which  are  above  water,  are  steep-to,  having  4  fathoms  close 
to  them  to  seaward. 

Ooast. — From  Poor  river  to  the  rocky  bluff  of  Kadabu,  the  distance  is 
10  miles  in  a  NE.  direction.  The  coast  between  consists  of  a  succession 
of  sandy  bights  divided  by  rocky  points,  and  the  whole  country  ap()ears  a 
vast  forest,  rising  gradually  into  dark  wooded  hills,  one  of  which,  named 
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Berebi  coppice,  lying  N.  29®  W,  (N.  9°  W.  mag.),  distant  2J  miles  fix)in 
Poor  point,  is  297  feet  above  the  sea. 

Round  mountain,  bearing  N.  35®  W.  (N.  1 5®  W.  mag.), distant  1 1 J  miles 
from  Poor  point,  and  Long  mountain,  bearing  N.  16®  W.  (N.  4®  E.  mag.), 
distant  8  miles  from  the  same  point,  are  of  moderate  elevation,  but  afford 
good  landmarks  when  in  the  offing. 

At  3  miles  NE.  of  Poor  point  commences  an  extensive  line  of  reef  lying 
parallel  to  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  4^  miles,  and  terminating  rather  more 
than  J  mile  SW.  of  Divile(  Devil)  rock.  The  average  breadth  of  thischainof 
reefs  is  about  a  mile,  and  there  is  a  safe  passage  for  boats  between  it  and 
the  shore,  with  regular  soundings  from  1^  to  4}  fathoms.  This  whole 
chain  is  steep-to  on  the  outer  side,  there  being  6  fathoms  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  and  farther  out  there  arc  no  dangers,  the  soundings  decreas- 
ing regularly  from  a  depth  of  30  fathoms,  which  is  found  at  5  miles  in  the 
offing. 

Half  Berebi. — The  native  town  of  Half  Berebi  stands  upon  the  second 
point  east  of  Poor  river;  the  numerous  villages  near  the  shore  appear 
to  be  thickly  peopled,  but  traders  should  guard  against  the  treacheiy  of  the 
natives. 

Divile  (Devil)  rock  is  a  large  oval  rock,  risi  ng  45  feet  above  t  he  sea ;  the  base 
is  dark,  but  the  numerous  sea  fowl  of  which  it  is  the  constant  resort,  have 
blanched  its  flat  summit.  It  lies  nearly  2J  miles  S.  47®  W.  (S.  67®  W.  mag.) 
of  Kadabu  bluff,  and  f  mile  from  the  nearest  shore.  On  the  bearing  of 
N.  47®  E.  (N.  67®  E.  mag.)  from  it,  distant  J  mile,  there  is  a  sunken  rock, 
u{)on  which  the  sea  breaks.  These  rocks  are  both  steep-to  on  the  south 
side,  having  6  fathoms  close  to  them,  and  there  is  a  channel  of  4  to  6| 
fathoms  in  depth  between  them  and  the  shore.  The  depths  between  Divile 
rock  and  Rock  Town  point,  west  from  it,  range  from  4^  to  b^  fathoms  over 
a  sandy  bottom. 

Kadabu  bluff  is  a  bold  rocky  point,  the  SE.  extreme  of  which  is  cleared 
of  trees,  and  the  bare  summit,  on  which  stands  the  native  town  of  Yeh,  is 
120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Grand  Berebi. — From  Kadabu  bluff,  the  shore  makes  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  northward  for  about  a  mile  to  the  mouth  of  Nano  river;  and  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  space  between  stands  Grand  Berebi  town,  abreast  of  which 
and  ^  mile  off  shore  there  are  some  rocks  named  Gumafa  reef,  with  a  boat 
channel  between  them  and  the  beach. 

Nano  river. — This  river  pours  out  a  small  volume  of  water,  but  its 
sheltered  position  enables  it  to  wash  away  the  bar  at  its  entrance  so  as  to 
be  always  open  for  boats;  there  are  some  rocks  immediately  off  its  mouth, 
with  2  fathoms  inside  them.  There  are  several  hills  by  which  this  place 
may  be  recognized  from  the  offing ;  two  standing  together  named  the  Kadabn 
hills  lie  3  miles  WNW.  of  Kadabu  bluff;  Akol,  a  sharp  pointed  hill,  is 
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NNE.,  distant  5  miles  from  the  bluff;  and  at  a  distance  of  16  miles  in  the 
same  direction  the  Oval  mountain  rises  1»315  feet  above  the  sea.  When 
near  the  shore  the  place  may  be  known  by  the  sudden  receding  of  the  coast 
line  and  the  peculiar  form  of  Kadabu  bluff,  as  well  as  by  Katum  rock,  a 
large  white  rock,  which  lies  1 J  miles  N.  48°  E.  f  N.  68°  E.  mag.)  from  Kadabu 
bluff.     The  river  is  also  known  as  Berebi  and  the  Poor. 

Tahu  point. — From  Grand  Berebi  a  long  sandy  l)eaoh  trending  about 
E.  by  N.  extends  13  miles  to  Tahu  point,  which  is  rocky  and  steep-to, 
with  4  fathoms  close  to  it.  The  numerous  native  settlements  along  this 
part  of  the  shore  are  named  generally  the  villages  of  Tahu.  The  coast  is 
thickly  wooded  and  of  moderate  elevation,  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees 
near  Tahu  point  being  290  feet  above  the  sea. 

Eastward  of  Tahu  point  the  shore  changes  its  character,  i^lated  and 
irregular  hills  rising  immediately  over  the  l)each. 

Socks. — In  this  extent  of  coast  there  are  many  rocks,  both  above  and 
tinder  water;  the  first  group  is  situated  1^  miles  eastward  of  the  large 
white  rock  of  Katum ;  it  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  extends  |  mile 
from  the  shore.  At  5f  miles  eastward  of  Katum  rock  and  1^  miles  from 
the  shore,  there  is  a  large  white  rock  with  9  fathoms  round  it,  to  which  the 
natives  have  given  the  name  of  Bruni,  or  White  man ;  some  breakers  lie 
rather  more  than  J  mile  8W.  of  Bruni  rock,  in  the  stream  of  10  fathoms; 
and  abreast  of  it,  near  the  shore,  there  is  a  group  of  rocks  above  water, 
with  a  channel  of  3^  fathoms  between  them  and  the  beach. 

A  rocky  ledge,  with  6J  fathoms  on  it,  lies  N.  75°  E.  (S.  85°  E.  mag.), 
distant  2  miles  from  Bruni  rock,  in  the  stream  of  10  fathoms;  midway 
between  that  ledge  and  Tahu  point,  and  at  about  ^  mile  from  the  beach, 
there  is  a  sunken  rock,  inside  of  which  there  is  a  channel  of  6  fathoms; 
at  a  mile  farther  to  the  eastward  there  is  another  shoal,  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  a  high  grove  of  trees;  and  just  westward  of  Tahu  point  a 
series  of  rocks  commences  which  nearly  surrounds  the  point,  and  in  one 
place  extend  from  it  nearly  a  mile.  Some  of  them  are  large  masses  of 
dark  stone  above  water,  and  a  narrow  channel  may  be  found  through 
them  with  3J  fathoms  water  in  it.  All  these  rocks  are  steep-to  on  the 
southern  side. 

San  Pedro  river,  3  miles  eastward  of  Tahu  point,  appears  to  be  a  large 
sheet  of  water  with  a  small  islet  in  its  center,  but  the  entrance  is  entirely 
barred  by  a  broad  bank  of  sand. 

San  Pedro  point,  surmounted  by  hills  350  feet  high,  is  on  the  east  side 
of  San  Pedro  river. 

San  Pedro  rock,  not  specially  named  on  chart,  is  said  to  be  16  feet  high. 
It  is  probably  the  rock  shown  in  (approximately)  latitude  4°  43'  N.  longi- 
tude 6°  37'  W. 
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Wreck. — ^The  S.  S.  Soudan  struck  and  subsequently  foundered  on  a 
danger,  said  to  be  about  \  mile  S.  59^  E.  (S.  39^  £.  mag.)  from  the  rock 
known  as  San  Pedro.  The  wreck  lies  in  56  feet  water,  1 J  miles  8. 68°  E» 
(8.  48°  E.  mag.)  of  Tahu  point  (1892). 

Highland  river  is  a  fine  open  stream  issuing  from  behind  Highland  pointy 
6  miles  from  Tahu  point,  and  into  which  the  surveying  boats  easily  entered 
by  a  channel  carrying  6  feet  at  low  water. 

The  tidal  streams  in  Highland  river  are  very  rapid. 

Ban  Pedro  shoals. — From  Tahu  point  to  Highland  point  the  shore  \& 
fringed  by  a  succession  of  rocks  and  breakers,  named  the  shoals  of  San 
Pedro;  they  are  all  steep-to  on  the  outer  face,  do  not  project  more  than  \ 
mile  from  the  coast,  and  leave  a  safe  3-fathom  channel  for  boats  between 
them  and  the  beach. 

Highland  point,  which  by  its  shelter  leaves  the  bar  of  Highland  river 
generally  passable,  is  a  bold  rocky  peninsula,  but  has  some  rocks  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  off  it ;  it  forms  the  south  entrance  point  of  Highland 
river.  A  rocky  hill  355  feet  high  rises  immediately  inland  from  the 
isthmus,  which  connects  Highland  point  to  the  main.  A  small  river  lies 
to  the  westward  of  the  point. 

Drewin  point  lies  11  miles  northeastward  of  Highland  river,  and  in 
the  space  between  there  are  a  few  indentations  in  the  coast,  and  but  two 
dangers.  A  short  reef  lies  about  a  mile  westward  of  Ensu  point,  which 
is  midway  between  San  Pedro  river  and  Little  Drewin ;  and  Temple  rocks 
are  3^  miles  eastward  of  that  point.  The  latter  lie  about  \  mile  from  the 
coast  in  front  of  a  village,  with  a  clear  3-fathom  channel  between  them 
and  the  shore.  The  approach  from  the  offing  is  everywhere  safe,  with 
regular  soundings.  The  land  here  gradually  attains  a  little  higher  eleva* 
tion,  and  is  more  diversified  with  hill  and  dale  than  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward. The  hill  named  East  Tree  is  400  feet  al)ove  the  sea;  Temple  hill, 
517  feet;  and  the  whole  range,  which  extends  27  miles  along  the  coast  to 
St.  Andrew  river,  has  received  the  name  of  the  Highland  of  Drewin. 

Little  Drewin  (Victoria.) — On  the  north  side  of  Drewin  point  there 
is  a  small  bay,  with  the  two  villages  of  Little  Drewin  at  the  base  of  the 
hills.  The  Kruraen  name  the  inhabitants  "  The  Saucy  Drewins,"  from 
their  rough  and  noisy  habits. 

Abrapa  clifb. — From  this  bay  a  succession  of  small  rocky  points,  with 
slightly  receding  sandy  beaches  between  them,  extends  in  a  straight  line 
ENE.,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Abrapa,  off  which 
there  are  a  few  rocks.  In  the  space  between,  there  are  also  three  small 
streams,  but  all  barred  across  their  mouths. 

Enframa  point. — From  Abrapa  cliffs  to  Enframa  point,  a  distance  of  7 
miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  coast  continues  of  a  similar  character. 
Several  rocks  show  themselves  by  breakers,  but  they  are  generally  very 
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near  the  shore,  and  all  have  6  fathoms  close  to.  The  most  prominent  of 
these'lies  3  miles  eastward  of  Abrapa  pointy  and  nearly  ^  mile  off  shore, 
with  a  4-fathom  channel  between  it  and  the  coast.  There  is  a  conspicuous 
white  cliff,  with  some  reefs  at  its  base,  nearly  halfway  between  Abrapa 
and  Enframa  points,  off  which  latter  a  reef  extends  about  ^  mile. 

Eassi  point  lies  4  miles  eastward  of  Enframa  point ;  in  the  bay  between 
there  is  a  small  river  barred  in  the  dry  season,  and  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  a  large  village  named  Grand  Drewin. 

Grand  Drewin. — From  Kassi  point  to  Swarton  corner,  a  distance  of  7 
miles  in  an  NE.  by  E.  direction,  the  coast  still  retains  its  character  of 
sandy  bays  and  rocky  points,  fronted  by  small  reefs,  and  with  elevated 
land  in  the  interior  intersected  by  valleys.  The  town  of  Grand  Drewin 
lies  1^  miles  eastward  of  Kassi  point,  and  off  the  town  there  is  a  detached 
.  rock,  about  J  mile  from  the  shore.  Midway  between  this  rock  and  Swar- 
ton corner  there  is  a  reef  with  two  breaking  shoals  outside  of  it,  lying  a 
mile  from  the  shore ;  from  thence  to  Swarton  corner  the  coast  is  clear  of 
all  danger. 

Swarton  comer  is  a  bold  headland,  208  feet  above  the  sea,  forming  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Highland  of  Drewin ;  some  fragments  of  rocks 
are  scattered  round  its  base,  but  there  are  6  fathoms  close  to  them. 

Sassandra,  or  St.  Andrew,  river. — King  George  town  stands  on  the  shore 
about  i  mile  north  of  Swarton  corner,  and  at  the  head  of  the  little  sandy 
bay  eastward  of  that  headland,  the  rivers  Sassandra,  or  St.  Andrew,  and 
Tabeta  pour  their  united  waters  into  the  sea.  The  two  long  sandy  spits, 
between  which  lies  the  opening,  are  probably  submerged  during  the  rainy 
season;  and  then  a  large  rock  8  feet  high,  which  stands  on  the  extremity 
of  the  western  spit,  will  appear  like  an  islet  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance. 
On  the  bar  which  extended  across  this  opening  the  surf  was  so  heavy 
that  no  boats  could  enter,  and  therefore  the  depth  of  the  spacious  sheet  of 
water  inside  is  imperfectly  known,  but  a  few  soundings  obtained  from  a 
canoe  showed  that  in  parts  of  it  there  were  from  5  to  7  fathoms.  Besides 
the  rivers  above  mentioned  there  are  two  smaller  streams  which  fall  into 
the  bay,  the  Beyh  and  the  Gapeh ;  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
there  is  a  small  island  named  by  the  natives  Nuckba. 

Sassandra  hills. — On  the  bearing  of  N.  54°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.)  from 
Swarton  corner  there  is  some  elevated  land,  at  5  or  6  miles  distant;  and 
there  is  a  range  of  still  higher  ground,  named  the  hills  of  Sassandra,  the 
extremes  of  which  bear  from  N.  51°  W.  (N.  31°  W.  mag.)  to  N.  9°  W. 
(N.  11°  E.  mag.)  from  Swarton  corner,  distant  15  miles.  The  highest  part 
of  this  range  is  930  feet  above  the  sea. 

Anchorage. — Trading  vessels  anchor  off  St.  Andrew  river,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  native  pilot  the  river  can  be  entered  in  boats. 
1848 11 
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Soundings. — The  bank  of  soundings  to  the  100-fathom  line  extends  18 
miles  south  from  Swarton  corner^  the  30-fathom  line  approaching  to  within 
10  miles. 

Price  point. — Eastward  of  St.  Andrew  river  a  flat  coast  and  sandy  beach 
extends  for  3^  miles  to  Price  point,  at  which  hills  again  rise,  those  imme- 
diately about  the  point  attaining  an  elevation  of  276  feet. 

This  sandy  beach  is  steep-to  and  quite  clear  of  rocks;  but  Price  point 
and  Trepan  point,  1^  miles  farther  east,  are  both  rocky,  and  have  a  few 
offlying  rocks  at  their  bases;  there  are  two  small  bays  between  these 
points,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hills  near  the  shore  there  are  numerous 
villages.  The  soundings  decrease  more  slowly  in  approaching  the  shore 
here  than  to  the  westward  of  St.  Andrew  river,  and  the  bottom  is  every- 
where of  mud. 

-  Mortality  point,  lying  2  miles  eastward  of  Trepan  point,  projects  but 
little  from  the  line  of  coast;  it  is  bold  and  without  any  detached  rocks. 
The  vicinity  is  populous. 

Mount  Langdon. — From  Mortality  point  to  mount  Langdon,  a  distance 
of  6^  miles,  the  shore  continues  high  and  broken  by  ravines,  through  which 
run  large  streams.  A  few  rocks  lie  near  the  shore  in  this  space;  the  bank 
of  soundings  off  the  coast  is  rather  flat,  there  being  3  fathoms  close  in,  and 
only  7  fathoms  at  1^  miles  in  the  offing.  Mount  Langdon  is  355  feet 
above  the  sea;  a  short  i*eef  extends  about  I  mile  from  its  base,  and  on  either 
side  there  is  a  barred-up  river.  The  beach  is  sandy,  with  occasional  bare 
patches  of  rock  upon  it. 

Tawoda  cliff. — At  Yawoda,  3  miles  eastward  of  mount .  Langdon,  a 
series  of  red  clifl^s  begins  and  extends  to  Fresco  river,  a  distance  of  nearly 
15  miles.  From  Yawoda  to  the  red  cliffs  of  Kutru  the  coast  is  nearly 
straight  for  a  distance  of  4  miles;  the  land  continues  high,  much  broken, 
and  to  all  appearance  thinly  peopled.  The  beach  is  sandy  and  entirely 
clear  of  rocks;  at  Kutru  the  cliffs  are  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  adjacent  hills  rise  to  a  height  of  264  feet. 

Mount  Bedford. — The  coast  continues  nearly  straight  for  9  miles  in  an 
E.  by  N.  direction  from  Kutru  to  mount  Bedford,  which  stands  over  the 
largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  red  clifis,  at  an  elevation  of  238  feet 
above  the  sea;  the  shore  is  generally  a  sandy  beach,  though  under  some  of 
the  cliffs  the  beach  disappears,  and  large  stones,  apparently  debris  from  the 
falling  of  the  cliffs,  form  the  coast  line.  Throughout  this  space  the  shore 
is  fronted  by  rocks,  which  extend  ^  mile  from  it;  but  a  vessel  may  stand 
into  5  fathoms  without  danger,  and  in  that  depth  will  generally  be  about 
}  mile  from  the  beach. 

Fresco  river. — The  red  cliff  at  mount  Bedford  is  1 J  miles  in  length, 
and  its  eastern  extremity  descends  gradually  to  Fresco  river.  The  mouths 
of  this  river  are  barred  in  the  dry  season,  but  the  natives  state  that  they 
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open  in  May.  The  delta  extends  1  ^  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  is  divided 
into  several  wooded  islets.  On  the  sandy  point  to  the  eastward  of  the  river 
stands  a  large  native  town  named  Fresco ;  and  the  main  body  of  water  is 
evidently  dischai^ed  at  that  point.  A  range  of  high  land  named  the  hills 
of  Fresco,  are  situated  5  or  6  miles  NNE.  of  the  town. 

Coast. — ^The  coast  between  Fresco  river  and  the  river  of  Grand  Lahu^ 
ibr  a  distance  of  35  miles  in  an  easterly  direction,  is  low,  well  wooded^ 
and  thinly  inhabited.  The  beach  is  everywhere  a  clean,  light-brown  sand^ 
free  from  offiying  rocks;  it  is  nearly  straight,  and  the  surf  on  it  is  always 
very  high.  Within  this  beach  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  stagnant  water, 
which  lies  parallel  to  the  coast  throughout  the  whole  distance  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  in  a  few  places  appears  to  reoeive  some  small  streams  from 
the  interior.  Native  villages  are  built  at  intervals  upon  the  narrow  belt  of 
land  between  this  backwater  and  the  ocean.  They  are  generally  surrounded 
by  groves  of  oocoanut  trees. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  along  this  whole  extent  of  coast  are  regular, 
there  being  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  close  outside  the  surf,  deepening  gradually 
to  10  fathoms  at  a  mile  from  the  beach.  Near  the  coast  the  bottom  is  gen- 
erally sandy,  changing  gradually  to  mud,  which  is  found  in  the  offing. 

Piccaninny  Lahu. — This  town  is  14  miles  eastward  of  Firesco  river. 
Some  rising  ground  behind  it  is  known  as  the  Kakraba,  or  Small  bills. 

Half  Lahu  lies  16  miles  east  of  Piccaninny  Lahu  and  Grand  Lahu  (Salt 
town)  2  miles  further  in  the  same  direction,  or  within  4  miles  of  Grand 
Lahu  river. 

Grand  Lahu. — ^The  town  of  Grand  Lahu  has  been  shifted  and  is  now 
about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  position  of  Salt  town.  This  entrance  is  very  narrow,  with  a 
dangerous  bar  across  it,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  so  much  violence 
that  it  is  not  passable  by  ordinary  boats,  and  even  the  native  canoes  are 
frequently  upset  upon  it.  Both  points  of  the  river  are  low  and  sandy ;  the 
western  entrance  point  is  covered  with  cocoanut  trees,  under  which  the 
town  is  built;  on  the  eastern  point  there  is  another  smaller  town,  but  no 
trees. 

Mount  Lahu,  a  short  range  of  hills  350  feet  high  and  covered  with  large 
trees,  stands  about  6  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Lahu  river. 

Long  hills. — At  about  5  miles  northeastward  of  mount  Lahu  the  Long 
hills  commence;  they  lie  parallel  to  the  coast  for  11  miles,  and  are  of  about 
the  same  height  as  mount  Lahu. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Grand  Lahu  at  4h.  20m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Coast. — From  Grand  Lahu  a  high  sandy  beach  continues  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  to  Piccaninny  Bassam ;  and  a  narrow  lagoon 
or  backwater  extends  the  whole  distance,  at  an  average  distance  of  about 
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2|  miles  from  the  shore.  The  land  is  everywhere  low  without  any  remarka- 
ble object  upon  it;  and  the  ridge  of  sand  between  the  lagoon  and  the  sea, 
being  thickly  wooded,  presents  the  same  uniform  appearance  throughout, 
varied  only  by  the  numerous  villages  upon  it,  round  each  of  which  there 
is  a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees.  The  beach  is  everywhere  steep-to,  3J  and  4 
fathoms  being  found  as  close  to  the  surf  as  it  is  prudent  to  venture.  Off 
Grand  Lahu  there  are  10  fathoms  at  a  mile  from  the  shore;  oiT  Jack  Jack 
the  same  depth  at  |  mile,  and  off  Piccaninny  Bassam  there  are  17  fathoms 
close  to  the  beach.  The  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  are  from  1-20  to 
140  feet  above  the  sea,  but  near  Jack  Jack  they  rise  to  a  height  of  190  feet. 

Amokwa,  or  Half  Jack. — This  town,  apparently  of  considerable  size, 
lies  34  miles  eastward  of  Grand  Lahu.  The  marks  for  recognizing  this 
place  are  a  white  house  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a  little  eastward  of  it  three 
large  factories,  with  two  flagstaffs,  on  the  beach.  Good  water  can  be 
obtained  here  in  large  quantities.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  palm  oil 
and  cocoanuts.     At  times  there  are  from  8  to  10  vessels  anchored  here. 

The  natives  on  the  coast  between  Half  Jack  and  Grand  Lahu  are  said 
to  be  very  troublesome. 

Afogu,  or  Ivory  town,  is  a  native  village  39  miles  eastward  of  Grand 
Lahu,  off  which  trading  vessels  anchor,  and'  which  is  the  best  place  at  which 
to  obtain  water  between  St.  Andrew  river  and  Axim. 

Piccaxuimy  Bassam  is  a  native  village  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  sand, 
about  500  yards  wide,  which  separates  the  lagoon  from  the  sea. 

Bottomless  pit. — Near  Piccaninny  Bassam,  in  longitude  3°  57'  W.,  is 
an  extraordinary  feature  of  this  coast,  known  as  the  Bottomless  pit.  The 
great  bank  of  soundings  which  fronts  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  which 
extends  to  various  distances  from  the  shore,  and  therefore  falls  with  various 
degrees  of  declivity,  but  even  when  steepest,  generally  preserves  a  regular 
descent,  is  at  this  point  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  narrow  ravine  or  gully 
of  very  great  depth.  East  and  west  of  this  place  the  100-fathom  line  is 
approximately  14  or  15  miles  from  the  land,  but  here  it  turns  in  gradually 
toward  the  coast  in  a  funnel  shape.  At  8  miles  off  shore  the  two  lines  of 
100  fathoms  are  3  miles  apart,  with  as  much  as  400  fathoms  between  them ; 
at  3  miles  from  the  coast  they  approach  each  other  within  less  than  a  mile, 
with  a  depth  of  266  fathon\s  in  the  channel  between.  At  a  mile  from  the 
shore  the  gully  is  scarcely  J  mile  wide;  at  ^  mile  there  is  still  a  depth  of 
100  fathoms;  and  finally,  at  the  head  of  this  singular  submarine  valley, 
there  are  20  fathoms  water  at  the  very  edge  of  the  beach.  The  bottom  is 
generally  a  soft  bluish  mud,  but  at  the  depths  of  190  and  220  fathoms  some 
coral  rock  was  brought  up  by  the  lead. 

The  land  continues  very  low  for  some  distance  inshore,  with  two  ranges 
of  hills  to  the  eastward  and  westward. 

There  were  no  eddies  nor  ebullition  observed  in  the  sea,  and  while  at 
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anchor  in  18  fathoms^  fmile  off  the  eastern  village  of  Piccaninny  Bassam, 
no  tidal  stream  was  experienced,  nor  any  discoloration  of  the  water  observed. 

Ordinary  boats  could  not  effect  a  landing,  and  the  natives  were  several 
times  upset  in  bringing  off  supplies. 

Grand  Baasam. — From  Piccaninny  Bassam  the  coast  trends  E.  by  S. 
for  a  distance  of  16  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Bassam  river,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  at  5  miles  within  the  entrance,  are  the  villages 
of  Grand  Bassam.  This  place  is  easily  recognized  by  two  large  factories 
on  the  beach,  the  west  one  hoists  a  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  and  the 
east  the  French  flag.  Several  small  French  gunboats  are  stationed  here* 
The  constant  discharge  from  the  Grand  Bassam  (Costa)  river  discolors  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  4  or  6  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  bar. — The  entrance  to  the  river  is  between  two  low  sandy  points, 
on  the  eastern  of  which  there  is  a  clump  of  trees;  it  is  very  narrow  and 
there  is  a  heavy  surf  upon  the  bar,  which  carries  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  high 
water  springs ;  during  the  best  season  the  bar  is  practicable  for  vessels 
drawing  10  feet.  Before  entering,  the  bar  should  be  sounded  and  buoyed 
with  marks  also  inshore.  Long  vessels  can  not  enter,  as  there  is  a  sharp 
turn  after  passing  the  breakers  and  the  river  is  very  lapid.  The  bar  is 
generally  passable  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

Pilots  and  signals. — There  are  no  pilots  nor  any  bar  signals. 

Telegraph. — ^There  is  communication  with  Accra.  The  cable  buoy  lies 
S.16°  E.(S.3°  W.mag.)  of  the  French  factory  in  10 J  fathoms. 

Oommnnication. — The  English  mail  steamer  calls  twice  a  month  in 
going  to  Lagos,  and  twice  when  returning  to  Liverpool. 

Anchorage  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms  WSW.  of  the  bar,  from  S.  17^  W. 
(S.  36°  W.  mag.)  to  S.  40°  W.  (8.  59°  W.  mag.)  of  the  French 
factory. 

Wreck. — The  three-masted  vessel  Sainte  Antoine  lies  sunk  in  a  depth 
of  about  7  fathoms,  with  the  masts  showing  about  12  feet  above  water, 
in  the  anchorage  at  Grand  Bassam.  From  the  wreck  the  French  factory 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  entrance  bears  N.  50°  E.  (N.  69°  E.  mag.), 
distant  one  mile.  Approximate  position,  latitude  5°  lOf '  N.,  longitude 
3**  42J'  W. 

Lagoons. — An  extensive  chain  of  inland  lagoons  is  situated  between 
Lahu  and  Assini  rivers ;  their  only  outlet  is  through  Grand  Bassam  (Costa) 
river.  The  shores  of  these  lagoons  are  densely  peopled,  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  palm  oil. 

Three  streams  pour  their  waters  into  these  lagoons,  the  principal  being 
the  Akba,  or  Komoe. 

Numerous  trading  posts  are  established  round  the  shores  of  these  inland 
waters,  and  several  small  steamers  ply  on  them  for  trading  purposes. 

Vessels  should  trade  under  the  French  flag. 
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Akba,  or  Eomoe,  riyer. — At  about  3  miles  north  of  the  French  factories 
at  Grand  Bassam  this  river  joins  the  lagoon  on  the  eastern  side.  The  course 
of  Komoe  river  has  not  been  explored  bejond  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouthy  but  it  is  said  to  come  from  a  long  distance  in  the  interior. 

Between  April  and  June  the  river  rises  about  16  or  20  feet. 

At  Alep6;  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  rapids  which  are^ 
however,  passable  by  small  steamers. 

Komoe  river  is  connected  on  its  eastern  side  with  two  shallow  lagoons, 
known  as  Ono  and  Kodiobue  lagoons,  which  latter  extends  almost  to  Assini 
river. 

The  downward  current  of  Komoe  river  is  very  rapid  and  dangerous  to 
small  vessels  lying  at  the  anchorage  north  of  the  French  factory  at  Grand 
Bassam  river. 

PotU  lagoon,  extending  northward  for  about  1 2  miles  from  Grand  Bas- 
sam, is  narrow  and  shoal,  but  navigable  for  small  steamers. 

Orand  Baasam  lagoon  extends  about  65  miles  west  of  Grand  Bassam, 
at  an  average  distance  from  the  coast  of  about  2^  miles;  its  western  part  is 
only  3  miles  from  Lahu  river. 

The  lagoon  contains  many  small  islands,  and  the  shores  are  much  in- 
dented and  densely  populated. 

At  Dabu,  on  the  northern  side,  about  40  miles  west  of  Grand  Bassam, 
the  fortified  French  post  is  no  longer  occupied  and  is  going  to  ruins. 

At  about  4  miles  east  of  Dabu  the  lagoon  receives  tlie  waters  of  A6bi 
river,  which  flows  into  it  from  a  northerly  direction;  this  river,  the  Komoe, 
and  a  stream  at  the  head  of  the  lagoon,  are  the  only  three  which  are 
known  to  communicate  with  it. 

Grand  Bassam  lagoon  is  navigable  only  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet ;  an 
extensive  shoal,  on  which  that  depth  is  found,  lies  about  8  or  10  miles  east 
of  Dabu. 

Assini  river. — This  river,  the  bar  of  which  is  frequently  impassable, 
even  for  canoes,  except  during  the  harmattan  season,  lies  19  miles  east  *of 
Grand  Bassam  river ;  the  intermediate  beach  is  nearly  straight,  with  several 
villages  upon  it.  The  coast  is  free  from  offlying  rocks,  and  the  soundings 
are  r^ular  up  to  the  depths  of  6  fathoms,  which  is  found  close  to  the 
surf,  that  commonly  runs  so  high  as  to  render  landing  impracticable. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  of  fine  dark  sand,  but  outside  of 
the  depth  of  10  fathoms  a  dark  olive  mud. 

The  entrance  to  this  river  can  only  be  distinguished  from  seaward,  by 
the  surf  breaking  further  off  shore  than  it  does  in  the  vicinity.  Also,  by 
the  large  trunks  of  trees  near  the  mouth,  as  there  is  no  brushwood.  There 
are  three  factories  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  one,  a  French  factory, 
is  red  and  on  the  site  of  an  old  bastion. 
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In  very  fine  weather  small  steamers  drawing  4  feet  can  cross  the  bar. 
There  are  no  pilots. 

A  large  village  is  close  west  of  the  entrance  to  Assini  river,  and  at  1^ 
miles  east  of  the  entrance  is  the  French  Representative's  house. 

Lagoons. — An  extensive  sheet  of  water,  covering  a  space  of  about  35 
miles  east  and  west,  by  20  miles  north  and  south,  communicates  with 
Assini  river ;  the  various  diYi&i0iis  of  these  inland  waters  are  kaowa  aa 
Abi,  Tando,.  or  Tano,  and  Ehi  lagoons. 

Several  streams  flow  into  these  lagoons,  the  principal  being  the  Tando, 
or  Tano,  which  enters  Ehi  lagoon  from  a  northerly  direction.  The  Tando 
and  Ehi  lagoons,  with  the  Tando  river,  are  free  and  open  to  the  boats  and 
inhabitants  of  the  French  and  Euglish  protectorates. 

Sueiro  da  Costa  hills,  which  lie  to  the  westward  of  Assini  river,  and  6 
or  7  miles  inland,  rise  toward  the  northeastward  where  Church  mount  is 
540  feet  above  the  sea. 

AssJm. — ^This  town  lies  about  8^  miles  eastward  of  the  entrance  to  Assini 
river,  and  consists  of  several  European  buildings,  with  a  native  village 
close  west  of  them.    The  mails  are  carried  overland  to  Grand  Bassam. 

Newtown. — At  9  miles  eastward  of  Assini  is  the  English  settlement  of 
Newtown,  where  there  are  some  tall  palm  trees.  The  French  frontier  is 
J  mile  west  of  Newtown. 

Half  Assini,  or  Ewiano,  a  village  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  lies  32 
miles  eastward  of  Assini  river. 

Albani  river. — From  Assini  river  a  sandy  beach  extends  E.  by  8.  for  a 
distance  of  38  miles,  and  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  Albani  river. 
Between  these  two  rivers  a  narrow  lagoon  extends  parallel  to  the  beach  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  it,  and  appears  to  have  forced  through  the 
sandy  beach  four  communications  with  the  sea,  which  are  not  connected 
with  any  corresponding  streams  from  the  interior.  The  opening  of  the 
river  is  distinguished  by  tall  trees. 

Assini  hiUs. — There  is  an  undulating  range  of  high  land  along  this 
coast,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  Assini,  Albani,  and  the  Apollonia 
hills.  The  western  extremity  of  the  former  is  known  as  the  ^'Grotto,*' 
and  stands  about  470  feet  above  the  sea. 

Albani  hills. — The  western  extremity  of  Albani  hills  is  340  feet  high, 
but  they  rise  a  little  toward  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  where  it  over- 
hangs Albani  river. 

Apollonia  hummocks. — To  the  eastward  of  Albani  river  arc  situated 
the  four  hills,  or  hummocks,  of  Apollonia,  or,  as  they  are  usually  named, 
cape  Apollonia ;  for,  lying  at  an  angle  of  inclination  with  the  coast,  and 
terminating  upon  the  beach,  with  an  extensive  level  plain  to  the  eastward, 
they  present,  when  .seen  from  a  distance,  all  the  appearance  of  a  long  pro- 
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jecting  point.    The  highest  of  these  hummocks  is  about  284  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Between  Assini  river  and  ApoUonia  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
a  dense  forest,  and  apparently  but  thinly  peopled  to  the  westward  of  Albani, 
but  from  that  town  to  Apollonia  the  coast  is  studded  with  villages. 

Coast. — From  the  hummocks  of  Apollonia  to  Ankobra  river,  a  distance 
of  23  miles,  the  land  presents  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  plain,  cov- 
ered with  forest.  A  high  ^andy  beach,  nearly  straight,  forms  the  coast 
line,  and  at  a  few  yards  from  the  shore^  in  the  midst  of  palm  groves,  are 
situated  many  native  villages.  The  soundings  are  everywhere  r^ular, 
with  no  rocks  or  shoals,  and  the  quality  of  the  bottom  is  fine  dark  sand 
near  the  shore,  with  dark  olive-colored  mud  in  the  offing. 

Apollonia  fort. — This  fort  (which  is  the  first  seen  eastward  of  Sierra 
Leone)  stands  on  the  beach  about  4  miles  east  from  Apollonia  hummocks. 
It  was  originally  one  of  those  strong  trading  houses  where  goods  were 
deposited,  and  where  the  merchants  resided,  but  which,  from  the  attacks 
of  rival  traders,  native  robbers,  and  sea  pirates,  were  gradually  converted 
into  military  defenses ;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

Ebomesu  river. — A  straight  and  safe  coast  extends  for  12  miles  from 
fort  Apollonia  to  Ebomesu  river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow, 
with  a  high  surf  breaking  across  it.  The  river  is  navigable  for  surf  boats 
and  small  steam  launches  for  about  13  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  Lake  villages. 

Ankobra  river. — This  straight  sandy  beach  extends  only  7  miles  east 
of  Ebomesu  river,  Ankobra  river  there  dividing,  it  from  the  group  of  hills 
and  rough  ground  which  form  cape  Three  Points,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  coast  is  at  once  changed.  The  river  flows  into  the  sea  2  miles  NW.  of 
Axim.  It  is  from  80  to  100  yards  wide  from  its  mouth  to  Akanko,  and 
about  tlie  month  of  June,  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  carries  rSJ  to  4  J 
fathoms,  but  it  again  becomes  low  in  September.  Boats  are  taken  up  to 
Tomento,  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth,  whence  there  is  communication 
by  land  with  the  Wassaw  gold  mines.  At  Tomento,  the  river  ranges 
about  25  feet  between  its  high  and  low  state,  and  tidal  influence  extends 
8  miles  up  from  its  mouth. 

Bar. — There  is  a  depth  of  6  feet  upon  the  bar,  with  hard  bottom  which 
does  not  change  much,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide  is  3  feet. 

Aknmiasi  point,  which  forms  tl)e  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Ankobra 
river,  has  a  ridge  of  black  rocks  and  loose  htones  extending  S.  4°  W.  (S. 
22°  W.  mag.)  from  it  about  J  mile ;  at  J  mile  S.  34°  W.  (8.  52°  W.  mag.) 
of  the  point  there  is  a  detached  ledge  of  n)cks  (Akrumasi  ledge),  some 
above  and  others  under  water,  with  a  channel  of  3|  &thoms  between  them 
and  Akrumasi  point;  and  8.  82°  W.  (N.  80°  W.  mag.),  distant  one  mile 
from  the  same  point,  there  is  a  solitary  breaker. 
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Azim  bay. — From  Akrumasi  point  to  Pepr6  point  (a  low  point  with  a 
few  trees  upon  it),  the  distance  is  2^  miles  in  a  SE.  by  S.  direction,  and 
the  coast  between  recedes  into  what  is  usually  known  as  Axim  bay^  the 
fort  of  St.  Antliony  standing  about  a  mile  northward  of  Pepr6  point ;  it  is 
situated  on  a  low  rocky  point,  with  a  sandy  bay  and  native  town  on  either 
side,  and  some  rocky  ledges  in  front.  The  top  of  the  highest  building  is 
75  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  hills  about  J  mile  to  the  eastward  are  300 
feet  high.  The  landing  here  is  safe,  being  protected  from  the  heavy  swell 
by  the  rocky  ledges  and  islets  which  lie  in  the  vicinity. 

Saiaba  island. — This  island,  46  feet  in  height,  lies  1,800  yards  N.  63^ 
W.  (N.  35®  W.  mag.)  of  Axim  fort,  and  J  mile  from  Ronda  point,  with 
i^hich  it  is  partly  connected  by  a  chain  of  rocks,  between  which  there  are 
deep  passages  for  boats,  a  large  flat  rock,  nearly  awash,  lies  100  yards  SW. 
of  Saiaba  island.  A  ledge  of  rocks  projects  from  Kebrada  point,  at  J 
mile  north  of  the  fort,  for  a  distance  of  about  200  yards,  and  two  large 
groups  of  rocks  which  lie  immediately  in  front  of  the  fort  afford  protec- 
tion and  shelter  to  the  adjacent  beach.  Giba  and  Bobowasi  islands  are 
SW.  of  the  fort,  and  between  them  and  the  shore,  as  far  as  Pepr6  point 
the  space  is  nearly  filled  by  rocks  and  ledges;  Bobowasi  Island  had  a  clump 
of  palm  trees  on  its  summit.  These  islets  and  ledges  are  all  steep-to  on 
the  western  side,  having  4  fathoms  close  to  them. 

Water  may  be  purchased  at  Axim  in  small  quantities.  The  watering 
place  is  a  well  behind  the  fort,  but  the  water  is  not  of  good  quality. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Axim  bay  at  4h.  30m.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

Hoeyen  rock,  a  rocky  head  of  about  10  yards  in  extent,  with  9  feet 
least  water,  lies  with  the  following  bearings  and  distance :  Akrumasi  point, 
If .  9^  W.  (N.  9°  E.  mag.),  fort  St.  Anthony,  N.  79°  E.  (S.  83°  E.  mag.), 
distant  1^^  miles,  and  Pepr6  point,  S.  63°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.). 

Foul  ground  with  depths  of  4  to  5J  fathoms  was  found  to  extend  from 
the  rock  for  the  distance  of  ]  00  yards  in  all  directions. 

Buoy. — A  conical  black-and-white  checkered  buoy,  with  staff  and  cage, 
has  been  placed  in  6^  fathoms,  100  yards  S.  41°  W.  (S.  59°  W.  mag.)  of 
Hoeven  rock.     Not  to  be  de]>ended  upon. 

Anchorage. — To  avoid  Hoeven  rock,  bring  St.  Anthony  fort  to  the 
northward  of  N.  60°  E.  (N.  78°  E,mag.),  when  a  vessel  may  anchor  in 
safety  in  6  fathoms. 

A  good  berth  is  found  with  Saiaba  island  summit  bearing  N.  4°  E.  (N. 
22°  E,  mag.)  and  St.  Anthony  fort  bearing  N.  49°  E,  (N.  67°  E.  mag.). 

Soundings. — The  change  in  the  character  of  the  coast,  which  occurs  east 
of  Ankobra  river,  makes  none  in  the  regularity  of  the  soundings,  the  bank 
to  the  100-fathom  line  off  Axim  bay  being  about  20  miles  in  breadth,  and 
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the  bottom  of  fine  sand^  the  depths  diminishing  gradually  from  100  fath- 
oms to  3  or  4  fathoms  near  the  surf. 

Peninsula  point. — FromPepr^  point  to  a  point  known  as  the  PeniDsnla^ 
the  distance  is  6  miles  in  a  SE.  direction^  the  space  between  being  divided 
into  several  bays  by  rocky  points^  all  safe  to  approach  within  a  distance  of 
^  mile.  The  ground  about  midway  between  Pepr6  point  and  the  penin- 
sula rises  to  a  small  hill  named  mount  Teroeira,  which  is  300  feet  high. 
The  Peninsula  appears  like  a  low  island  when  seen  from  the  westward^  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  single  tree  a  little  inshore  of  it. 

Brandenburg  fort. — Eastward  of  peninsula  point,  a  long  straight  beach 
is  interrupted  by  a  projecting  rock,  on  which  stands  the  ruin  of  fort  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  height  of  115  feet;  and  which,  being  overgrown  with  dark 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  the  more  conspicuous  from  its  contrast  with  the  white 
sandy  shore  on  either  side.  Westward  of  the  fort  there  is  a  small  river 
which  is  said  to  flow  from  amongst  the  hills  to  tjie  northward,  and  which 
passes  behind  the  fort  to  a  second  outlet  at  Sekan  point,  a  low  rocky  ridge 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  beach.  There  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  the 
highest  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  cape  Three  Points,  which  has  been  named  mount 
Heathfield,  elevated  445  feet  above  the  sea.  Viewed  from  the  westward, 
it  appears  as  a  bold  bluff. 

West  point. — The  shore  from  Sekan  point  turns  to  the  southward 
toward  Frederick  and  West  points,  which  latter  is  a  rocky  bluff,  with  some 
rocks  at  its  base,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  Brandenburg  bay,  as 
well  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  projection  known  as  cape  Three  Points. 

Winds  and  weather. — On  the  coast  between  Sierra  Leone  and  cape 
Three  Points  the  rainy  season  commences  in  May  and  lasts  until  Septem- 
ber, with  generally  a  partial  break  about  the  middle  of  August.  During 
this  period  of  the  year  fresh  WS  W.  winds  are  experienced,  accompanied  by 
a  heavy  swell. 

Tornadoes  are  encountered  in  April,  May,  and  October. 

The  harmattan  season  begins  in  December  and  continues  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  ;  when  this  wind  is  not  blowing,  southerly  and  west- 
erly winds  prevail,  accompanied  by  fine  weather. 
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CAPE  THBEE  POINTS  TO  CAPE  ST.  PAUL, 

Odd  CoojfsL 

Qold  Ooast  colony. — The  principal  British  possessioiis  included  in  thiff 
colony  are  Newtown^  Axim,  Dix  cove^  Elmina^  Sekondi,  Cape  Coast  Castle^ 
Accra,  Adda,  Kitta,  and  Lagos.  The  colony  and  protectorate  have  a  pop* 
ulation  of  1,462,000. 

Climate. — ^The  cliinate  of  the  Gk>ld  coast  is  damp,  hot,  malarious,  and 
unhealthy  for  the  continued  residence  of  Europeans  who  suffer  from  coast 
fevers,  and  at  times  dysentery,  although  yellow  fever  is  unknown.  The 
range  of  temperature  is  from  68^  to  87^,  the  mean  being  82^.  The  rainy 
seasons  are  from  March  to  July  and  September  and  October.  FroD» 
November  to  February  is  the  cool  dry  season. 

Gape  Three  Points  projects  from  the  mainland  in  the  southwesterly 
direction  about  ^  mile,  with  a  large  rock  lying  100  yards  off  its  pitch 
known  as  the  Boidan. 

When  seen  from  the  eastward  or  westward  the  cape  appears  as  two  hills^ 
on  the  southern  of  which  is  the  lighthouse.  Cape  tree  on  the  northera 
hill  can  no  longer  be  singled  out. 

Light. — From  a  white  lighthouse,  20  feet  high,  erected  on  cape  Three- 
Points,  is  exhibited  from  an  elevation  of  75  feet  a  fixed  white  light.  The 
light  is  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  13  miles,  and  may  gen* 
erally  be  depended  upon. 

Boidan  rock  is  20  feet  high,  and  remarkable  when  seen  from  either  the 
westward  or  eastward;  it  is  steep--to,  having  5  fathoms  close  to  the  surf^ 
which  breaks  around  it. 

Between  Boidan  rock  and  the  shore  are  some  rocks  above  water,  and 
others  which  are  covered. 

Oape  shoals. — At  |  mile  off  cape  Three  Points,  between  the  bearings 
of  S.  61°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  and  8.  16°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.)  there  are 
some  dangerous  rocks  named  Cape  shoals.  The  least  water  found  on  them 
was  2|  and  3  fathoms,  but  the  soundings  all  round  are  very  irregular,  and 
the  bottom  everywhere  of  rock,  the  shallow  portions  of  the  shoals  appear- 
ing to  be  large  detached  masses  with  deep  intervening  fissures.  The  lead 
is  a  bad  guide  to  clear  them,  as  to  the  westward  there  is  little  more  than 
200  yards  from  a  depth  of  11  to  3  fathoms,  and  to  the  southward  from  14 
fathoms  to  that  depth.  These  shoals  are  the  more  dangerous  as  the  sea 
does  not  always  break  on  them,  and  even  when  heavy  rollers  break  ixi 
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saccession  there  is  occasionally  a  considerable  interval  of  time  before  others 
of  sufiBcient  volume  come  up. 

Marks. — East  point  in  line  with  Akwida  point,  bearing  N.  61°  E.  (N. 
79°  E.  mag.)  leads  southward;  and  West  point,  in  line  with  the  sandy 
beach  east  of  Frederick  point,  bearing  north  (N.  18°  E.  mag.),  leads  west- 
ward of  Cape  shoals ;  at  night  no  vessel  should  approaqh  them  on  the  western 
or  southern  sides  nearer  than  19  fathoms. 

Current. — The  current  is  very  variable  both  in  strength  and  direction 
near  cape  Three  Points.  Close  south  of  the  cape  a  current  setting  to  th^ 
eastward  at  the  rate  of  3  knots  an  hour,  has  been  met  with.  Again,  a 
strong  current  setting  inshore  has  been  experienced  when  passing  the  cape. 

Inner  channel. — There  is  a  channel  ^  mile  in  breadth  between  cape 
Three  Points  and  Cape  shoals,  but  the  ground  is  very  uneven,  with  some 
rocky  heads  carrying  only  4  and  4|  fathoms.  Few  vessels  can  have  any 
object  in  usinor  this  channel,  but  when  necessary  perhaps  the  safest  course 
to  adopt  will  be  to  keep  close  to  Boidan  rock,  as  5  fathoms  will  be  found 
there.  The  shoal  water  seems  to  lie  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  from  thence  to 
the  outer  shoals. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  cape  Three  Points  at  4h.; 
springs  rise  4  feet. 

River  "point.— At  600  yards  NNE.  of  cape  Three  Points  there  is  a 
small  rivulet  with  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  a  rocky  hillock 
on  its  eastern  side  known  as  River  point;  and  at  ^  mile  farther  eastward 
there  is  another  outlet  to  the  same  stream.  Two  rocky  flats  extend  here 
from  the  beach,  on  the  eastern  of  which  stands  a  tali  stone  like  a  ninepin. 

Anama  point  lies  1|  miles  from  cape  Three  Points;  it  is  quite  safe  of 
approach,  for  most  of  the  rocks  which  lie  round  it  are  visible,  and  have  7 
fathoms  water  close  to  them. 

East  point. — A  rocky  bay,  near  a  mile  across  the  mouth,  with  a  couple 
of  small  islets  in  it,  lies  between  Anama  point  and  East  point.  East  point* 
forming  a  high  salient  headland,  is  steep-to,  having  4  or  6  fathoms  close 
to  on  all  sides.  A  large  tree  on  the  elevated  ground  above  the  point,  has 
a  remarkable  appearance  when  viewed  at  a  little  distance  on  either  side, 
and  distinguishes  it  from  any  of  the  adjacent  points.  The  whole  extent 
of  cape  Three  Points,  that  is  to  say,  the  space  from  West  Point  to  Esst 
pointy  is  a  series  of  hills  with  abrupt  sides  and  rocky  points,  but  without 
dangers  that  are  not  visible  at  all  times,  the  cape  shoals  excepted.  In  the 
offing  the  bottom  is  generally  of  soft  blue  mud,  though  with  some  sandy 
and  rocky  spots. 

CkMISt. — From  East  point  the  coast  continues  of  the  same  character  for 
f  mile;  the  higher  lands  then  recede  from  it,  leaving  an  undulating  coun- 
try of  less  elevation  between  them  and  the  coast,  and  the  shore  forms  a 
sandy  bay  as  far  as  Stephens  point,  a  rocky  knoll  at  the  western  side  of 
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Akwida  cove.     The  eastern  side  of  this  cove  is  a  small  peuinsula,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  Akwida  fort. 

Akwida  cove  is  divided  into  two  little  sandy  bays,  the  western  of  which 
is  obstructed  by  rocks,  but  the  other  affords  tolerably  good  landing  on  the 
beach  at  high  water.  In  the  rainy  season  there  is  a  small  stream  named 
the  Alligator,  with  its  outlet  close  to  the  point  which  separates  the  bays. 

The  entrance  of  the  cove  is  not  more  than  300  yards  wide,  with  3J  fathoms 
in  mid-channel,  on  a  sandy  bottom,  but  shoaling  rapidly  to  the  beach.  From 
each  of  the  outer  points,  rocks  extend  to  the  SW.  about  300  yards. 

Achowa  point. — From  Akwida  point  a  sandy  beach  3  miles  in  length 
trends  about  east,  terminating  at  Achowa,  a  broad  point  consisting  of  sev- 
eral rocky  projections.  Some  large  rocks  above  water  lie  off  this  point, 
which  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  cape  Three  Points;  and  off  each  of  its 
angles  there  is  a  short  reef.  •  On  the  high  ground  above  its  western  hill 
there  is  a  grove  of  trees,  the  tops  of  which  are  220  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
which  show  well  when  approaching  the  point,  particularly  from  the  west- 
ward. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  between  East  and  Achowa  points  are  very 
irregular  between  the  shore  and  the  depth  of  13  fathoms,  within  which 
strangers  would  do  well  not  to  approach.  That  space  contains  also  some 
rocks  near  the  shore,  which  are  to  be  seen  above  water,  with  channels  of  4 
fathoms  inside  of  them ;  while  others  lie  farther  out,  and  carry  but  3  feet 
water,  giving  little  or  no  warning  of  approach  by  the  lead. 

East  rock,  on  which  the  depth  is  3  feet,  lies  S.  23°  W.  (S.  41°  W.  mag.) 
of  Akwida  fort,  distant  1,400  yards.  It  is  the  summit  of  a  bank  on  which 
there  are  from  2f  to  4J  fathoms  water,  and  6  to  7  around. 

Akwida  rock,  on  which  there  are  but  3  feet,  lies  S.  27°  E.  (S.  9°  E. 
mag.)  of  the  fort,  distant  1^  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  this 
locality  and  has  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water  close  to.  It  does  not  always 
break. 

The  Bisters.— At  600  yards  S.  15°  E.  (S.  3°  W.  mag.)  of  the  fort  are 
two  rocks  named  The  Sisters,  which  generally  break.  They  are  on  a  bank 
upon  which  the  depth  varies  from  2J  to  5  fathoms,  and  5J  fathoms  around. 

Shoal.— A  shoal  4f  fathoms  lies  1 J  miles  S.  58°  E.  (8.  40°  E.  mag.)  of 
fort  Akwida.  Inside  of  this  shoal  is  a  long  reef  which  extends  almost  to 
the  coast.  The  reef  has  from  3  feet  to  4  fathoms  on  its  various  heads  and 
ends  near  the  beach  in  a  large  rock  above  water.  There  are  4  and  4J 
fathoms  between  this  rock  and  the  beach.  Eastward  of  this  rock,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  850  yards,  is  a  breaking  rock,  and  in  shore  of  this  last  rock  is  a  reef. 

Achowa  bank,  with  a  least  depth  of  2f  fathoms,  lies  1,400  yards  S. 
38°  W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.)  of  Achowa  point,  and  has  from  5  to  8  fathoms 
close  around. 
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Achowa  village. — The  village  of  AdKwa  stands  in  a  small  sandy  bay, 
^  mile  northward  of  the  point  of  the  same  name,  and  firoA  thence  a  rocky 
indented  coast  extends  to  Dix  cove. 

Diz  cove. — This  cove  is  nearly  400  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
about  the  same  in  length,  but  full  of  rocks;  these  leave,  however,  sufficient 
room  in  some  places  to  moor  boats  or  very  small  vessels.  *A  conical  heap 
of  rocks,  forming  a  small  islet,  lies  8.  50°  W.  (S.  68°  W.  mag.)  of  Dix 
Oove  fort,  and  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  from  it  230  yards  in  a  S£.  direction, 
leaving  a  narrow  channel  on  each  side  of  it. 

Ahanta  point,  tlie  SW.  entrance  point,  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  rocks, 
which  occupies  half  the  cove;  and  from  Swanzi  point,  on  the  eastern  side, 
a  similar  belt  fronts  the  shore  to  Hood  point,  about  ^  mile  NE.  of  it  On 
this  belt,  and  100  yards  southward  of  Swanzi  point,  there  is  a  black  rock, 
named  by  the  natives  Kumbrini.  There  are  two  boat  channels  into  Dix 
«ove;  one  between  Kumbrini  and  Islet  reef,  in  which  at  low  water  there 
are  only  3  feet  abreast  of  the  islet;  and  the  other  between  Islet  reef  and 
Ahanta  point,  with  6  feet  in  it ;  they  are  both  very  narrow,  but  the  eastern 
is  generally  preferred,  though  leading  close  west  of  Kumbrini  rock.  At 
low  water  and  with  fresh  southerly  breezes,  the  sea  breaks  entirely  across 
the  entrance  to  Dix  cove,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  natives  can  not 
get  off  to  a  vessel  in  their  canoes;  and  in  fine  weather  ordinary  boats  can 
generally  land  and  find  shelter  in  the  cove;  the  bottom  is  sandy,  with  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  feet  among  the  rocks. 

Dix  Cove  fort. — The  town  is  on  the  north  side  of  Dix  cove,  and  extends 
from  the  fort  to  a  piece  of  water,  which  is  stagnant,  except  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  rainy  season,  when  it  is  always  a  resort  for  alligators.  The  fort 
is  of  a  square  form,  standing  on  ground  about  30  feet  above  the  sea,  north 
of  Swanzi  point,  and  its  battlements  are  about  30  feet  high.  It  has  a  large 
tank  for  its  own  use,  but  vessels  of  war  may  generally  obtain  water  from 
it  on  application.  Very  long  hose  are  required  to  lead  the  water  from 
the  fort,  to  a  boat  at  anchor  in  the  small  bight  at  its  base.  Although  the 
<x)untry  is  covered  with  forest,  the  natives  object  to  its  being  cut  anywhere 
near  the  town,  so  that  Dix  cove  is  not  a  good  place  for  wooding.  Some 
^supplies  may,  however,  be  procured  here,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
a  vessel  of  war  of  any  size. 

At  a  mile  inshore  from  the  fort,  the  land  rises  to  a  height  of  250  feet, 
and  at  6  .miles  to  the  northwestward  mount  Swanzi  is  390  feet  above 
the  sea. 

There  are  several  large  trading  houses  on  the  beach  which  may  assist  in 
identifying  the  place,  but  the  fort  is  very  conspicuous  when  approaching 
Dix  cove.     At  night  the  lights  of  the  town  are  of  good  service. 

Abokori  islet. — At  one  mile  northeastward  of  Dix  cove  is  a  small  low 
rocky  islet  named  Abokori,  some  portions  of  which  are  covered  with  coarse 
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l^rass.  The  .channel  between  this  islet  and  the  coast  is  ^  snle  wide,  but 
Dear  the  middle  there  is  a  rocky  shoal  of  only  2f  fathoms,  with  a  narrow 
passage  on  either  side  of  it  3  or  4  fathoms  in  de^th.  A  few  rocks  surround 
the  islet,  but  not  extending  farther  than  130  yards  from  the  shore.  This 
channel  affords  no  shelter  t&r  ve««sels. 

Bntri. — In  the  small  sandy  bay  opposite  Abokori  islet  stands  the  little 
village  of  Bnshan,  close  to  the  beach;  the  bay  terminates  1 J  miles  farther 
eastward  at  Butri  point,  which  is  bold  and  rockv.  North  of  this  point 
there  is  a  rivulet,  on  the  western  side  of  wliich  stands  the  ruins  of  the 
Auall  fort  of  •Butri  or  Bnrtenstein,  close  to  the  beach.  Bartenstein  hill, 
covered  with  high  treesjand  northward  of  the  fort,  rises  to  the  height  of 
440  feet. 

The  landing  is  very  good  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  though  numerous 
large  bowlders  must  be  avoided. 

Coast. — At  1^  miles  eastward  of  Butri  a  sandy  projection  of  the  shore 
terminates  in  Adoblo  rock,  a  large  black  rock  shaped  like  a  haystack ; 
from  this  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  from  being  almost  steep-to, 
to  being  fronted  by  reefs,  with  irregular  soundings  and  projecting  rocky 
shoals.  Adoblo  rock  is  surrounded  by  one  of  these  reefs,  extending  ^ 
mile  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  at  1^  miles  farther  to  the  northeastward, 
another  reef  extends  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore  into  the  stream  of 
10  fathoms;  among  all  these  shoals  there  are  intricate  channels  available 
for  boats. 

Pompendi  point. — At  about  3^  miles  from  Adoblo  rock  stands  the  town 
of  Pompendi,  on  a  projecting  point,  which  consists  of  two  stony  hillocks 
with  a  sandy  bay  between  them ;  several  rocks  on  which  the  sea  at  times 
breaks  heavily  lie  south  of  Pompendi  point.  Above  the  town  there  is  a 
grove  of  large  trees,  which  helps  to  distinguish  the  place. 

ShoaL— A  shoal,  with  3  fathoms  on  it,  lies  2f  miles  N.  83°  E.  (S.  79° 
£.  mag.)  of  Adoblo  rock  and  one  mile  from  the  shore;  from  the  shoal  the 
grove  of  trees  at  Pompendi  bears  N.  16°  E.  (N.  34°  E.  mag.). 

Pompendi  reef. — From  the  south  extreme  of  this  reef,  which  extends 
i  mile  from  Pompendi  point  into  the  stream  of  6  fathoms,  the  grove  of 
trees  bears  N.  26°  W.  (N.  8°  W.  mag.);  foul  ground  extends  to  the  east- 
ward of  Pompendi  point  for  nearly  a  mile. 

'jy  na. — The  village  and  low  rocky  point  of  Aj  ua  are  northeastward  of  Pom- 
pendi, distant  1|  miles,  and  thence  a  white  beach  extends  4  miles  to  the  low 
sandy  point  of  Takoradi.  In  this  space  there  are  two  shoals  with  2^  and  3| 
fathoms  on  them,  both  bearing  S.  29°  E.  (S.  11°  E*  mag.)  from  Ajua,  the 
oater  and  deeper  lying  f  mile  off  shore;  a  little  farther  to  the  eastward  a 
broad  belt  of  reefs  commences  and  continues  to  fringe  the  shore  to  Takoradi 
point,  the  avera^  distance  of  its  outer  edge  from  the  coast  being  about  ^ 
mile.     On  reaching  that  point  it  turns  suddenly  toward  the  shore,  in  a 
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northerly  direction  and  then  again  suddenly  turns  to  the  eastward  for  a. 
distance  of  about  f  mile. 

The  village  may  be  distinguished  by  the  European  houses  on  the  shore^ 
one  being  conspicuously  placed  on  the  point. 

Takoradi  reef,  detached  from  the  fringe  of  shore  reefs,  lies  still  farther 
out;  in  shape  it  is  circular^  its  diameter  is  ^  mile,  and  the  center  bears  S. 
74°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  f  mile  from  Tokoradi  point.  Sev- 
eral of  the  rocks  upon  it  show  above  water,  and  it  will  be  safer  for  vessels 
not  to  approach  it  within  10  fathoms.  A  depth  of  5  fathoms  will  be  found 
at  the  edge  of  the  surf,  being  l-j^^^  miles  from  Takoradi  point.  In  navi- 
gating between  Dix  cove  and  Takoradi  point,  vessels  should  not  approach 
nearer  to  the  shore  than  11  fathoms,  unless  desirous  of  trading. 

Takoradi  bay. — Sekondi  point  bears  from  Takoradi  point  N.  41  °  E.  (N. 
59°  E.  mag.),  distant  4J  miles.  The  coast  recedes  suddenly  to  the  north- 
ward at  Takoradi  point  and  forms  Takoradi  bay,  the  coast  of  which  is 
composed  of  several  small  bights^  divided  by  rocky  points.  The  ruins  of  a 
fort  stand  on  the  south  side  of  one  of  these  bights,  upon  a  bold  point,  about 
80  feet  above  thesea^  and  nearly  north,  distant  1,800  yards  from  Takoradi* 
point;  it  is  now  a  complete  ruin,  and  so  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees 
that  it  can  not  be  easily  distinguished.  There  is  a  grove  with  some  tall 
trees  a  little  north  wan!  of  the  fort,  which  are  very  conspicuous;  at  the  base 
of  the  fort  there  is  a  village,  and  another  at  Apoasi  a  mile  north  of  it,  the 
natives  of  which  were  treacherous.  At  both  of  these  places  boats  may  land 
with  facility  under  the  protection  of  the  adjacent  reefs.  The  bottom  of  the 
bay  is  of  sand  and  mud,  but  rocky  near  the  reefs  off  Takoradi  point.  The 
rollers,  which  to  the  westward  of  that  point  generally  break  in  upwards  of 
2  fathoms,  are  here  comparatively  smooth. 

Takoradi  bay  affords  more  shelter  than  any  other  anchorage  between 
Fernando  Po  and  Sierra  Leone.  Water  can  not  be  procured^  but  goats^ 
ducks,  yams,  and  fruit  are  abundant. 

Barraocouta  rock,  with  2|  fathoms  on  it,  lies  N.  21°  E.  (N.  39°  Ev 
mag.),  distant  If  miles  from  Takoradi  point,  and  600  yards  from  the  shore* 

Sekondi  point  is  a  bold  rocky  cliff  50  feet  above  the  sea,  surmounted  by 
fort  Orange,  which  is  a  square  building  of  about  180  feet  each  way,  with 
bastions  at  the  angles. 

Sekondi  is  said  to  be  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Ahanta  country.  The 
soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  and  the  people  industrious.  The  yams 
obtained  here  are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  on  the  Gold  coast;  and  the 
native  fishermen  cure  fish,  with  which  they  traffic  in  the  interior. 

Landing. — A  flat  rock  extends  a  short  distance  under  water  NE.  from 
Sekondi  point,  and  there  is  a  ledge,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  about  250  yards 
north  of  the  point;  there  are  2  fathoms  inside  this  ledge  which  shelters  the 
landing  on  the  beach  at  the  village.     In  every  other  direction  a  vessel  may 
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almost  lie  alongside  the  point,  close  to  which  there  are  6  fathoms,  but  the 
soundings  are  very  irregular  when  approaching  it.  The  bottom  is  of  sand 
and  mud. 

Coast. — Aboaddi  point  is  the  next  salient  point  east  of  Sekondi,  and 
from  it  is  distant  4|  miles,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bay  about  a  mile 
in  depth)  containing  several  sandy  beaches  and  abrupt  rocky  points,  off 
which  there  are  generally  a  few  rocks.  Between  its  extreme  points  the 
depths  are  from  4  to  5^  fathoms,  decreasing  regularly  to  the  shore,  and 
with  no  danger  at  ^  mile  from  the  beach.  The  surrounding  shores  have 
a  broken  appearance,  though  of  a  tolerably  uniform  height  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles,  and  are  without  any  remarkable  features. 

Snchu  reef. — Off*  Suchu  point,  midway  between  Sekondi  and  Aboaddi 
point,  there  is  a  small  reef  ^  mile  in  length,  extending  parallel  to  the  coast, 
with  a  boat  channel  inside  it.  Ofi^the  mouth  of  Anamkwon  river  (which 
is  barred  in  the  dry  season)  about  a  mile  NE.  of  Suchu  point,  there  are  a 
few  rocks. 

Aboaddi  point  is  a  double  point  of  low  rocks,  from  which  a  narrow  reef 
extends  }  mile  in  an  easterly  direction ;  several  rocks  on  this  reef  are  above 
water,  one  of  which  has  a  white  top,  and  lies  300  yards  from  the  point. 

Landing. — ^There  is  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock  which  rises  from 
Aboaddi  point,  and  the  landing  to  the  eastward  of  it  is  good,  being  shel- 
tered by  the  reef  which  extends  from  that  point. 

Sherbro  bank. — A  shoal  of  19  feet,  with  4  fathoms  around  it,  lies  off 
Aboaddi  point;  from  the  shoalest  part,  Aboaddi  point  bears  N.  24°  E.  (N. 
42°  E.  mag.),  distant  1 J  miles,  and  Sekondi  fort  bears  S.  72°  W.  (west 
mag.);  Sherbro  bank  is  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  and  breaks  when  the  rollers 
are  unusually  heavy. 

Roani  bank. — At  3  miles  south  of  Aboaddi  point,  in  the  stream  of  11 
fathoms,  there  is  a  rocky  bank  one  mile  in  length,  named  Roani  bank ;  the 
least  depth  on  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  7  fathoms,  but  in  1870  a  6- 
foot  shoal  was  reported.  It  si  said  to  be  a  favorite  fishing  ground.  This 
6-foot  patch  was  searched  for  in  1881  and  not  found. 

Bassnbn  rocks. — These  rocks  lie  NE.  of  Aboaddi  point,  distant  |  mile, 
the  coast  between  forming  a  little  sandy  bay,  and  from  them  a  reef  projects 
nearly  J  mile  in  an  easterly  direction.  At  J  mile  farther  to  the  northward 
there  is  another  foul  point  with  a  similar  reef  extending  from  it,  and  from 
thence  to  Chama  bay  the  coast  is  fringed  by  a  succession  of  reefs,  with  3J 
fathoms  close  to  their  outer  edge.  They  lie  within  J  mile  from  the  shore ; 
but  there  is  one  detached  rock  which  generally  breaks,  and  which  bears 
S.  46°  E.  (S.  280  E.  mag.),  distant  1-^  miles  from  the  fort  of  Chama, 
being  one  mile  from  the  shore. 
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Another  (Mamua)rock,  with  17  feet  water  over  it,  lies  1-^  miles  S.  80^ 
£.  (S.  62""  E.  mag.)  of  Chama  fort.  It  has  depths  of  from  23  to  26  feet 
water  around  it. 

Chama  bay,  extending  from  Aboaddi  point  to  the  red  clifis  of  Kotobrai^ 
is  nearly  2  miles  deep,  with  r^ular  soundings  outside  of  the  5-fathom  line. 

The  fort  of  Chama  (pronounced  by  the  natives  Eshama)  stands  upon  a 
rising  ground  about  300  yards  from  the  beach,  behind  the  native  town, 
which  it  overlooks.  It  is  a  strongly  built  square  edifice,  with  bastions  at 
the  angles  and  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  the  truck  of  the  flagstaff  is  74  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  approach  to  Chama  fort  is  obstructed  by  reefs  of  rocks^ 
through  which  there  is  a  narrow  passage  for  boats  at  low  water  (provided 
the  surf  be  not  high),  as  the  winding  channel  between  them  may  then  be 
perceived.  At  high  water  they  are  all  covered  except  a  few  large  bowlders, 
and  the  sea  breaks  so  heavily  as  to  present  to  a  stranger  no  apparent  chan- 
nel. The  landing  place  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  though  canoes  safely 
wind  their  way  among  the  western  rocks. 

Owing  to  its  dark  color,  Chama  fort  is  not  easily  recognized  from  sea- 
ward. 

Buaum  Prah  river. — At  one  mile  NNE.  of  Chama  fort,  the  Busum  Prah 
river  flows  into  the  bay  between  two  lagoons.  It  is  said  to  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  but  was  only  examined  for  about  2^  miles 
from  its  mouth  where  it  was  100  yards  across  and  4  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  water  was  quite  fresh,  and  the  banks,  which  were  fringed  with  man- 
groves, were  only  3  or  4  feet  above  the  stream.  There  was  only  a  depth  of 
2  feet  on  the  bar,  which  was  impassable  by  ordinary  boats,  the  natives^ 
neverdieless,  most  adroitly  paddled  their  canoes  both  in  and  out  of  the 
river.  The  river  is  said  to  be  navigable  90  miles  above  its  mouth,  above 
which  there  is  canoe  communication  with  Kumasi. 

The  ground,  which  to  the  westward  rises  considerably  above  fort  Chama, 
sinks  into  a  flat  country  to  the  northward.  Some  hills,  however,  are  seen 
in  the  NW.  and  one  NE.,  distant  9  miles  from  the  fort. 

Prah  rock,  on  which  there  is  but  6  feet  water,  with  3  fathoms  close 
round  it  is  very  small;  it  bears  N.  78°  E.  (S.  84°  E.  mag.)  of  Chama 
fort,  distant  one  mile,  and  S.46°  E.  (S.  28°  E.mag.)  of  the  mouth  of  Busum 
Prah  river,  distant  f  mile. 

Anchorage.— Vessels  may  anchor  in  Chama  bay  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and 
mud,  with  the  fort  bearing  N.  63°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.),  distant  about  If 
miles;  the  trend  of  the  coast  affords  considerable  protection  from  the  swell 
even  in  the  rainy  season. 

Kotobrai  cliffs. — A  straight  beach,  nearly  4  miles  in  length,  extends 
from  Busum  Prah  river  to  the  red  earth  cliffs  of  Kotobrai.  These  are 
five  in  number,  with  small  sandy  bays  between  them,  and  some  large  rocks 
above  water  at  their  base.     An  irregular  line  of  rocks  and  breakers  com- 
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menoe  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  these  cliffs^  and  fronts  their  whole  length, 
but  it  extends  only  ^  mile  from  the  beach.  The  highest  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cli£&  is  about  270  feet  high,  whence  the  ridge  descends  gradually 
to  the  lagoon  near  Bussum  Prah  river  to  the  westward,  and  to  Abroti  river 
to  the  eastward.  That  river,  like  most  of  the  streams  on  this  coast,  has  no 
communication  with  the  sea  till  the  rains  begin. 

Ck)ld  hill. — Assai  point,  or  Gold  hill,  is  eastward  3^  miles  from  Kotobrai 
cliffs,  the  coast  between  being  nearly  a  straight  beach  of  sand.  The  point 
forms  but  a  slight  projection  from  the  coast  line,  but,  being  surmounted 
by  an  isolated  hummock,  it  has  a  remarkable  appearance  when  seen  from 
the  westward. 

Kommenda  point. — From  Gold  hill  to  Kommenda  point  the  shore  is 
low  and  fronted  by  rocks.  Kommenda  point  is  also  low  and  rocky,  and 
close  eastward  of  it  the  Susn  river  passes  between  the  forts  of  Kommenda. 
The  fort,  standing  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is  a  square  building  of 
about  1 90  feet  each  way,  with  bastions  at  the  angles,  but  having  been  for 
some  years  abandoned,  it  is  rapidly  going  to  decay.  ' 

Landing. — A  native  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  each  fort,  and  tolerably 
good  landing  will  be  found  in  the  little  recess  of  the  beach  between  them, 
under  the  high  bar  of  Susn  river,  the  waters  of  which  seldom  break 
through  it  in  the  heaviest  rains,  but  expand  into  a  shallow  pestilential 
lagoon. 

Ampeni  point  is  3  miles  ENE.  of  Kommenda  point.  Between  these 
points  the  shore  recedes  slightly.  A  ledge  of  rocks  extends  eastward  from 
Ampeni  point  about  400  yaixls. 

Kassi  reeft,  which  extend  east  for  a  distance  of  1|  miles,  are  separated 
from  the  ledge  off  Ampeni  point  by  a  2-fathom  channel  available  for  boats. 
A  depth  of  3^  fathoms  is  found  close  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs,  and 
the  surf  at  times  breaks  over  them  in  high  rollers.  The  depths  inside  Kassi 
reefs  are  very  irregular,  there  being  4  fathoms  on  one  side  and  2  fathoms 
on  the  other. 

Ampeni. — The  town  of  Ampeni  which  stands  on  the  shore  at  \  mile 
eastward  of  Ampeni  point,  contains  a  large  population;  and  a  little  farther 
to  the  eastward  there  is  another  town,  Akimfu,  which  is  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  small  hill.  Between  the  two  towns  the  Akiabu  river  comes  down 
to  the  back  of  the  beach,  after  winding  among  the  rising  grounds  that 
approach  the  coast  on  its  western  side;  at  |  mile  east  of  Akimfu  there  is 
another  pent-up  river,  named  the  Branu.  The  land  about  here  appears 
broken  into  small  hills,  one  of  the  highast  of  which,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Branu  river,  is  200  feet  above  the  sea. 

Amkwana. — The  village  of  Amkwana  stands  on  the  beach  about  1 J 
miles  eastward  of  Branu  river,  and  a  little  east  of  the  village  there  is  another 
stagnant  river,  known  as  the  Bibo. 
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Busum  Accra  reefs. — From  abcait  f  mile  west  of  Amkwana  the  Busum 
Accra  reefs  front  the  shore  for  a  distance  of  2  miles,  showing  themselves 
in  four  distinct  patches,  on  which  the  rollers  break  heavily.  There  are  4 
fathoms  close  to  their  outer  edge,  and  their  eastern  extreme  lies  J  mile  from 
the  shore. 

Coast. — From  Amkwana  to  Elmina  the  coast  rises  into  downs  of  mod- 
erate elevations  at  various  distances  from  the  beach ;  many  of  them  have 
been  cleared  of  forest,  and  are  now  cultivated.  The  beach  is  a  haixl  sand^ 
and  nearly  straight  for  3  miles  to  Elmina  point. 

Elmina  point,  the  western  extremity  of  Elmina  bay,  and  on  which 
stands  the  fort  of  St.  George  del  Mina,  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  which 
extend  to  the  eastward,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence, 
especially  when  the  sea  breeze  sets  in. 

The  outer  rock  on  the  reef  extending  eastward  from  Elmina  point  un- 
covers 2  feet  at  low  water,  and  has  a  depth  of  8  or  9  feet  close  outside  it ; 
this  rock  lies  160  yards  from  the  extremity  of  Elmina  point. 

In  fine  weather  rollers  break  at  a  distance  of  300  yards  from  Elmina 
point,  but  in  bad  weather  they  extend  to  a  distance  of  600  yards  from  the 
shore.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  reef  the  bottom  is  composed  of  fine  black 
sand. 

Elmina  bay. — From  Elmina  point  the  shore  recedes  to  the  northward 
for  about  J  mile,  forming  Elmina  bay;  the  surrounding  country  is  undu- 
lating and  thickly  wooded,  with  some  country  residences  and  cultivated 
farms  which  belong  to  the  merchants,  and  which  afford  agreeable  retreats 
from  the  heat  of  the  town. 

Elmina  castle. — The  castle  of  St.  George  del  Mina  was,  with  the  other 
Dutch  settlements  on  the  Gold  coast,  transferred  to  the  British  government 
in  1872.  The  castle  stands  on  a  low  rocky  }>eninsula,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  small  river  Beya,  which  passes  within  20  yards  of  one  of  its 
gates.  This  peninsula  is  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with  the  opposite 
bank,  and  from  this  bridge  to  the  sea  the  river  is  confined  between  two  stone 
embankments.  A  large  native  town,  which  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  isthmus,  extends  along  the  beach  westward  of  the  castle,  and  commu- 
nicates with  it  by  a  drawbridge. 

The  fort  of  St.  Jago  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
north  side  of  Beya  river;  De  Veers  redoubt  is  westward  of  the  town  south 
of  the  river,  and  Beckenstein  redoubt  near  Beya  river,  to  the  westward  of 
fort  St.  Jago. 

Elmina  is  a  good  place  to  make  when  coming  from  the  westward  and 
bound  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  fortifications  are  yellow,  while  those  of 
Cape  Coast  are  red. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Elmina  at  4h.  30m.; 
springs  rise  6  feet. 
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Anchorage. — In  Elmina  bay  there  are  depths  of  from  18  to  24  feet  until 
within  about  250  yards  from  the  beach^  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
reef  extending  from  Elmina  point;  the  bottom  is  of  fine  black  sand,  fair 
holding  ground. 

The  usual  anchorage  off  Elmina  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand  or  shell  and 
mud,  with  St.  George  castle  bearing  N.  69°  W.  (N.  51°  W.  mag.),  distant 
about  a  mile;  or  with  mount  Ekwafu  well  open  eastward  of  fort  St.  Jago. 
If  necessary,  a  vessel  may  anchor  for  the  night  in  13  fathoms  5  miles  off 
the  land,  between  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

A  government  surf  boat  communicates  with  vessels  of  war  lying  off 
£lmina. 

Supplies. — Fresh  beef  is  scarce.  Vegetables  can  be  procured  by  giving 
short  notice. 

Coal. — There  is  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  coals  to  English  war  vessels 
at  Elmina,  but  coaling  can  only  be  very  slowly  performed.  Vessels  should 
not  anchor  in  1^  than  6  fathoms  while  coaling. 

Beya  river. — The  channel  leading  into  this  river  lies  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  passage  between  the  stone  embankments,  and  is  from  3  to  4 
feet  deep. 

Between  Beya  river  entrance  and  the  reef  extending  from  Elmina  point, 
there  are  depths  of  from  3  to  8  feet,  over  fine  black  sand  with  rocky  patches. 

The  bridge  across  the  river  within  the  entrance  is  6  feet  above  high  water, 
and  is  built  on  two  arches,  each  20  feet  wide ;  above  this  bridge  for  a  short 
distance  Beya  river  is  about  40  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from  3  to  4  feet 
in  mid-channel  on  a  black  sandy  bottom. 

The  entrance  to  the  Beya  is  now  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  is  not  a  safe 
landing  place  for  ship's  boats,  at  or  near  low  water. 

Ourrent. — The  current  follows  the  course  of  the  shore  round  Elmina 
bay  from  west  to  east;  there  is  an  indraught  to  Beya  river  on  the  flood. 

Coast. — A  slightly  curving  beach,  nearly  7  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Elmina  to  Cape  Coast  Castle;  near  its  western  extremity  there  are  two  small 
barred-up  rivers,  and  between  them  the  shore  line  is  rocky,  but  the  rest  of 
the  beach  is  clean  and  the  soundings  up  to  it  regular. 

Cape  Coast  Castle. — The  castle  of  Cape  Coast  is  built  on  a  rock  which 
stands  on  a  projecting  point  of  the  line  of  the  shore.  From  the  landing 
place  the  ground  rises  gradually  to  the  castle,  which  contains  the  official 
residences,  with  a  chapel,  school,  hospital,  and  storehouses,  besides  the  hall 
of  justice.  There  are  also  several  spacious  water  tanks,  from  which  vessels 
are  <x«asionally  supplied,  but  only  by  permission.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  castle  there  are  three  detached  forts  situated  on  commanding  hills — 
fort  Victoria,  fort  Macarthy,  and  fort  William.    The  forts  are  colored  red. 

Landing. — The  landing  place  is  in  a  small  bay  under  the  NE.  bastions 
of  the  fort,  behind  some  rocks  which  generally  afford  some  shelter  from 
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the  sea.  During  the  dry  season  landing  in  ordinary  boats  is  frequently 
practicable. 

Light. — The  lighthouse  at  fort  William  is  a  white  circular  stone  tower 
46  feet  high.  It  stands  600  yards  inland  and  exhibits  from  ati  elevation 
of  192  feet  above  high  water  a  light  that  in  clear  weather  should  be  seen 
for  a  distance  of  8  miles  all  round  the  horizon. 

Signkl  station. — At  fort  William  the  international  code  is  used. 

Town. — The  town,  which  is  named  by  the  natives  Igua,  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  the  northward  of  the  castle;  and  besides  long  lines  of 
native  huts,  contain  some  handsome  European  houses;  the  Episcopalian 
church  and  Wesleyan  chapel  are  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings. 

The  rock  of  Tabara  is  the  native  name  for  the  great  mass  of  granite  on 
which  the  castle  stands,  and  a  large  solitary  stone  standing  on  the  beach 
about  J  mile  westward  of  the  castle  is  known  as  Tabara's  wife.  A  little 
farther  westward  there  is  a  small  salt  water  lagoon,  which  is  only  separated 
from  the  sea  by  the  ridge  of  the  beach;  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  lagoon 
there  is  a  little  sandy  hillock  named  mount  Edgecumbe.  There  is  a  con- 
tract for  meat  here. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  ohout  10,000,  almost 
all  of  whom  are  natives. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent. 

Oommurication. — Mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday  and 
Hamburg  monthly  for  the  Gold  coast. 

Anchorage. — During  the  dry  season  vessels  may  anchor  anywhere  off 
the  castle  (avoiding  a  shoal  of  3  fathoms,  nearly  400  yards  S.  63°  E.  (S. 
45°  E.  mag.)  of  the  castle),  as  the  ground  is  clear  of  rocks,  the  bottom 
being  generally  fine  dark  sand,  with  sometimes  minute  broken  shell,  and 
the  depth  decreases  regularly  and  slowly  to  the  shore;  but  in  the  rainy 
season,  when  there  is  usually  a  long  swell,  it  will  be  prudent  to  anchor  in 
10  fathoms,  with  the  castle  and  lighthouse  in  line,  bearing  N.  35°  W.  (N. 
17°  W.  mag.),  and  about  1 J  miles  from  the  castle. 

Vessels  should  ride  with  60  or  70  fathoms  of  cable. 

In  the  tornado  season  vessels  not  moored  frequently  foul  their  anchors. 

Current. — The  current  which  generally  runs  to  the  eastward  at  the  rate 
of  a  knot  per  hour  frequently  turns  to  the  westward  for  a  few  hours  after 
a  heavy  tornado.  After  several  days  of  light  winds  a  westerly  current  is 
soraietimes  met. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  at  4h.  30m.; 
springs  rise  6  feet. 

Mumford  point. — The  village  of  Mumford  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  which 
rises  above  Mumford  point,  lying  J  mile  from  Cape  Coast  Castle;  and  at  | 
mile  N.  72°  E.  (east  mag.)  of  Mumford  point  there  is  a  large  granite 
bowlder  on  the  edge  of  the  shore  named  by  the  natives  Abu  Ketu. 
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Queen  Anne  point  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  distant  1}  miles ;  the  inter- 
mediate coast  consists  of  many  small  bays  and  nxjky  points  with  roeks  close 
to  them,  which  cause  an  almost  continuous  line  of  breakers  along  that 
rugged  shore.  The  point  is  bold  and  cliflFy,  and  rises  to  the  hill  of  Akwon 
with  a  village  and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  on  it.  At  the  western  side  of  the 
hill  the  small  barred  river  of  Barka  terminates;  the  adjacent  land  is  hilly 
and  covered  with  trees. 

Mori  point. — This  point  bears  northeastward  of  Queen  Anne  point  dis- 
tant 1 J  miles.  In  the  rocky  bay  between  there  are  several  rocks  lying  from 
100  to  120  yards  offshore,  and  on  an  eminence  above  the  point  are  the 
ruins  of  fort  Nassau,  difficult  to  make  out.  It  is  a  square  building  like 
Sekondi  fort,  and  appears  to  be  of  about  the  same  size.  A  rock  lies  400 
yards  eastward  of  the  point,  showing  two  black  heads,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks.  Tjiere  is  a  2-fathom  channel  inside  of  it.  To  the  eastward  of 
Mori  point  there  are  two  barred-up  rivulets,  the  Eper  and  the  Amfur,  and 
from  the  latter  a  clean  shore,  partly  sand  and  partly  rock,  extends  from  1 1 
miles  to  the  bold  commanding  point  of  Anashun. 

Briwa  rock. — At  nearly  a  mile  eastward  of  Anashun  point  and  J  mile 
S.  29°  E.  (S.  11°  E.  mag.)  of  the  trading  house  on  an  eminence  in  the 
village  of  Briwa,  there  is  a  rock  which  breaks  with  3  fathoms  between  it 
and  the  shore  and  4  fathoms  close  to  its  outer  edge. 

Qwonkom  river. — A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Briwa  village  there  is  a 
small  lagoon  and  farther  on  a  barred  river  named  the  Gwonkom.  Between 
Anashun  point  and  Anamaboe,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  the  beach  is  very  foul, 
with  rocks  extending  from  it  to  the  distance  of  ^  mile  in  some  places. 
Between  Gwonkom  river  and  Anamaboe  there  are  several  large  black  rocks 
close  to  the  beach. 

Anamaboe  fort. — ^The  fort  of  Anamaboe  stands  in  a  little  cove  upon  a 
a  flat  sandy  beach.  It  is  a  square  building  with  regular  bastions  at  the 
angles,  and  contains  good  barracks  and  storehouses  and  other  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  garrison.     The  fort  is  not  readily  seen. 

Great  Tree  hills. — The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Anamaboe  and  Kor- 
mantan  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  heavily 
timbered ;  there  are,  however,  some  remarkably  large  trees  farther  to  the 
westward,  on  a  ridge  of  hills  about  4  miles  north  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Kormantan  hills. — The  elevations  which  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mariner  about  this  part  of  the  coast  are  the  five  hills  of  Korman^n, 
which  vary  from  440  to  610  feet  in  height,  and  lie  2^  miles  NNW.  of 
Anamaboe;  a  group  of  three  hills  lies  about  2  miles  farther  to  the  north- 
ward, and  4  or  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  these  is  situated  a  blue  ridge, 
on  which  there  are  three  hummocks. 

Anchorage. — The  westernmost  of  the  five  hills  of  Kormantan,  in  line 
with  Anamaboe  fort,  bearing  N.  32°  W.  (N.  14°  W.  mag.),  is  a  good  mark 
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for  aDchoring,  as  the  bottom  on  that  line  is  of  excellent  quality,  blue  mud 
with  sand  and  shell.  The  approach  to  the  shore  is  quite  r^ular  from  9 
fathoms  at  2  miles  distance  to  6  fathoms  at  one  mile,  so  that  a  vessel  can 
take  any  berth  according  to  the  season. 

Aga  point. — At  about  a  mile  eastward  of  Anamaboe  is  Aga  point,  with 
a  small  native  town  upon  it;  some  ledges  of  rock  extend  ^  mile  east  of  the 
point  and  Aga  hill  rises  above  it. 

Konnantan  fort. — On  a  hill  which  rises  from  a  bold  rocky  base  about 
a  mile  NE.  of  Aga  point  stand  the  ruins  of  fort  Kormantan,  which  is  a 
square  building  about  100  feet  on  each  side,  with  bastions  at  the  angles  and 
an  outwork.  On  the  southwestern  side  of  the  fort  there  is  a  tower  146 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Landing. — On  the  western  side  of  fort  Kormantan,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  there  is  a  small  native  village,  and  on  the  eastern  side  a  wading  path 
leads  to  a  little  sandy  bay,  w  hich  is  the  usual  landing  place.  The  small 
river  Etsh,  barred  in  the  dry  season,  discharges  its  waters  by  two  branches 
during  the  rains,  one  into  this  bay  and  the  other  nearly  a  mile  farther  to 
the  eastward. 

Kormantan  town. — On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  which  Etsin  river 
drains,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  the  large  native  town 
of  Kormantan  stands  at  the  corner  of  a  ridge  of  high  ground.  In  the 
town  there  are  some  very  large  trees,  the  tops  of  which,  being  260  feet 
above  the  sea,  may  be  seen  when  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  anchorage 
off  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Salt  Pond  town,  a  trading  station  of  some  importance,  is  about  15  miles 
eastward  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

Coast. — At  Kormantan  the  character  of  the  coast  again  changes,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  the  eastward,  and  preserving  an  unbroken  line  of  straight 
sandy  beach  for  15  miles  to  the  village  of  Kuntamkweri.  In  this  extent 
the  approach  to  the  coast  is  clear,  without  any  offlying  rocks,  and  the 
soundings  are  regular,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand  and  broken  shell.  The 
coast  is  very  low,  and  on  its  margin  are  situated  10  villages,  each  standing 
in  a  dark  clump  of  cocoanut  trees.  There  are  also  a  few  streams,  of  which 
the  Amisa  and  Nakwa  are  the  largest.  The  former  is  said  to  come  from 
a  long  distance  in  the  interior,  its  source  being  close  to  that  of  Busum 
Prah  river,  which  enters  the  sea  near  Chama;  in  April  the  current  of  the 
Amisa  was  just  strong  enough  to  force  a  small  channel  through  the  sand, 
not  sufficiently  wide  for  a  canoe  to  enter,  but  it  is  said  to  be  deep  within. 
Nakwa  river,  5  miles  farther  to  the  eastward,  spread  into  a  lagoon  inside 
the  bea(»h  in  April,  but  in  May  it  opened  a  channel  and  discharged  a  large 
volume  of  water.  At  Imuma  and  Sasra  there  are  salt-water  lagoons,  and 
from  behind  those  villages  the  land  begins  to  rise  to  a  higher  elevation. 
North  of  Nakwa,  distant  3  miles,  there  is  a  peaked  hill  named  Brabra 
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Pow,  about  430  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  hill  lying  north  of  Kuntam- 
kweri,  which  is  380  feet  high,  is  visible  from  the  tower  of  fort  Williann 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Most  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  cleared  of  trees  and 
covered  with  long  grass. 

Tantaznkweri  point. — Two  miles  of  alternate  rock  and  sand  extend 
from  Kantamkweri  to  Tantamkweri  {)oint,  where  there  is  a  native  village 
named  Tuam,  with  a  conspicuous  whitewashed  house  in  front  of  it ;  the 
lauding  there  is  difficult.  The  old  castle  of  Tantamkweri  stands  on  the 
-crest  of  a  rocky  hill,  J  mile  eastward  of  the  point;  it  has  long  been 
abandoned,  and  is  now  a  complete  ruin  covered  with  jungle.  It  may  be 
recognized  by  a  large  tree  growing  apparently  in  the  fort. 

Babli  point  lies  1^  miles  from  Tantamkweri  point;  it  is  a  large  black 
rock,  on  both  sides  of  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  foul  ground.  On 
each  side  of  it  there  is  a  stagnant  lagoon,  and  at  ^  mile  inland  from  the 
point,  the  village  of  Deggu  appears  on  a  rising  ground  near  a  grove  of 
tall  trees.  North  of  Deggu,  distant  3J  miles,  there  is  a  table-topped  hill, 
520  feet  above  the  sea,  named  by  the  natives  Kwaben ;  and  further  inland 
there  are  four  other  hills,  known  by  the  names  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass. 

Gamma. — From  Babli  point  the  coast  to  the  northeastward  is  formed 
by  several  small  sandy  bays  and  points,  with  some  detached  rocks  about 
them,  but  not  extending  more  than  150  yards  from  the  shore.  The  town 
of  Gamma  stands  on  the  eastern  part  of  a  high  double  point  of  rock,  3 
miles  from  Babli  point.  At  one  mile  N.  72°  E.  (east  mag.)  of*  Gamma, 
and  400  yards  from  the  shore,  there  is  a  rock  which  breaks,  with  2^  fath- 
oms close  round  it. 

Apam  point. — This  point  lies  NE.  of  Gamma,  distant  2|  miles,  and 
appears  like  a  small  hummock  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  saddle-shaped  hill, 
which  rises  immediately  from  the  sea,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  rocks 
above  and  under  water;  these  rocks  extend  nearly  J  mile  along  the  coast 
on  either  side,  and  the  same  distance  to  the  eastward.  On  the  hummock 
stands  a  white  fort  with  flagstaff;  to  the  westward  of  the  fort  and  near  the 
beach  is  a  white  house. 

Landing. — The  bay  to  the  eastward  of  Apam  point  is  smooth,  though 
shallow,  being  sheltered  by  the  point  and  its  surrounding  rocks;  the  land- 
ing is  good  and  dry  when  a  canoe  is  employed,  but  too  shoal  for  ordinary 
boats.  The  little  river  of  Apam  has  its  entrance  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
J  mile  north  of  the  hummock,  but  the  bar  is  only  passable  by  canoes. 
Inside  the  bar  the  river  spreads  into  a  salt-water  lagoon. 

Socks. — Eastward  of  the  Apam  river  there  is  a  sandy  beach  If  miles 
in  length,  extending  as  far  as  the  rocky  point  of  Kitchoru ;  and  in  the 
space  between  there  are  some  detached  rocks,  which  extend  nearly  J  mile 
from  the  shore,  with  a  2-fathom  channel  inside.     Two  of  them  are  always 
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above  water  and  appear  black ;  they  are  named  by  the  natives  the  Assakri. 

Eastward  of  Kitcboru  point,  there  is  a  long  ledge  of  rocks  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  heavily;  it  is  ^  mile  in  breadth,  and  fronts  the  beach  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile  to  the  foot  of  Mamkwadi  hill.  The  natives  of 
Mamkwadi  village  ply  their  canoes  amongst  these  breakers  with  great 
dexterity,  and  beach  and  launch  them  freely  under  the  shelter  they  afford. 

Wreck. — ^The  wreck  of  a  bark,  with  about  3  fathoms  over  the  hull, 
lies  in  5 J  fathoms  water,  with  Assakri  Black  rocks  bearing  north  (N.  18** 
E.  mag.),  Mumford  Fort  point  S.  62°  W.  (S.  80°  W.  mag.),  and  Apam 
fort  N.  69°  W.  (N.  61°  W.  mag.). 

Kamkwadi  hill  is  bold  high  land  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea;  its 
highest  point  at  the  SE.  extreme  of  the  ridge  is  670  feet  high.  The 
high  range  of  Mamkwadi  lies  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  between  5 
and  6  miles  inland;  the  highest  point  of  these  hills  is  930  feet  above  the 
sea ;  they  are  covered  with  vegetation,  and  the  trees  on  some  of  them  are 
of  large  dimensions,  forming  conspicuous  objects  for  a  long  distance  on 
either  side. 

At  one  mile  eastward  of  Mamkwadi  hill,  the  little  river  of  Munni 
forces  a  shallow  passage  through  the  sand,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is 
the  outlet  of  a  large  body  of  water. 

Winneba  point,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  is  ENE.  distant  7  miles 
from  Apam  point.  The  towu  of  Winneba  stands  on  the  beach  of  ^  small 
bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  point,  and  above  the  town  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  d  fort.  Two  whitewashed  trading  houses  on  the  point,  are  easily 
seen  when  approaching  from  the  westward.  At  low  water  the  landing 
here  is  good  for  canoes,  being  sheltered  by  the  reefs  extending  from  the 
point,  which  are  then  uncovered ;  but  at  high  water  it  is  very  diiBcult. 

The  natives  are  described  as  turbulent  and  ferocious;  yet  English  mer- 
chants formerly  resided  tliere  and  carried  on  some  trade.  The  neighboring 
country  is  rather  low,  but  undulating,  and  with  more  brushwood  than 
forest. 

Ainau  river. — This  river  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  mile  northeastward  of 
Winneba  point,  and  being  somewhat  sheltered  by  that  point,  as  well  as  by 
the  adjacent  rocks,  its  mouth  is  always  open. 

Ooast. — From  Ainsu  river  a  straight  sandy  beach  extends  E.  by  N.  for 
a  distance  of  6i^  miles  to  Meredith  point,  when  the  coast  again  becomes 
rocky  and  turns  more  to  the  northward.  In  this  space  the  coast  is  low, 
but  behind  it  the  land  rises  into  gentle  hills,  the  highest  of  which,  mount 
Senia,  is  about  370  feet  above  the  sea;  these  hills  are  generally  bare  of 
trees,  but  covered  with  low  stupted  bushes. 

Long  hill,  with  a  grove  on  its  summit,  rises  to  a  height  of  650  feet,  and 
bears  N.  38°  W.  (N.  20°  W.  mag.),  distant  6  miles  from  Meredith  point. 

At  about  10  miles  north  of  the  same  point,  a  hill  with  two  remarkable 
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Immmocks  rises  to  a  height  of  770  feet;  its  local  name  is  Appra,  but  to 
seamen  it  is  generally  known  as  the  paps. 

Oamels  hump. — Northwest  of  the  paps  and  16  miles  inland,  there  is 
a  still  higher  range,  which  extends  6  miles  in  a  NE.  and  SW.  direction ; 
near  the  center  of  the  range  one  part  of  it,  which  assumes  the  shape  of  a. 
camel's  hump,  attains  nearly  to  the  height  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  All 
the  hills  seem  to  rise  out  of  an  extensive  plain. 

Barako  point,  which  lies  f  mile  ME.  of  Meredith  point,  is  moderately 
high  and  rugged,  and  of  a  dirty  red  color.  On  an  eminence  above  it 
stands  the  native  town  of  Senia,  as  well  as  the  abandoned  fort  of  Barako,. 
which  is  in  a  stat€  of  rapid  decay. 

Senia  is  large  and  much  cleaner  than  most  of  the  towns  on  this  coasts 
It  is  said  that  vast  numbers  of  large  baboons  infest  the  neighborhood  of 
this  place  and  commit  great  depredations. 

Coast. — From  Barako  point  to  the  northeastward,  the  coast  is  formed 
by  small  sandy  bays  and  rocky  points,  at  the  base  of  which  lie  a  few 
rocks ;  the  land  rises  to  a  ridge  of  moderate  height,  which  lies  in  a  parallel 
line  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Fetta  bay. 

Fetta  point,  2f  miles  northeastward  of  Barako  point,  is  sandy  on  th& 
western  side,  but  to  the  eastward  a  rocky  cliff  turns  at  right  angles  to  the 
coast  and  forms  a  bay  ^  mile  across,  at  the  head  of  which  the  town  of 
Fetta  stands  upon  a  rising  ground,  with  the  little  river  Kaku  winding 
round  its  foot.  When  closed  in  the  dry  season,  this  river  spreads  itself 
into  a  lagoon  beneath  the  town. 

The  village  of  Fetta  consists  of  40  or  50  mud  huts  with  a  population 
of  about  400.  Off  Fetta  the  water  is  rather  shoal,  there  being  only  4 
fathoms  at  a  mile  from  shore. 

Supplies  are  scarce.  No  good  water.  Fish  can  be  caught  in  the  river. 
Turtle  are  caught  occasionally. 

Landing. — The  landing  place  is  the  sandy  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
under  the  village,  the  rocks  off  Fetta  point  breaking  the  swell.  Whale- 
boats  can  generally  land. 

Ooast. — At  J  mile  northward  of  Fetta  point  a  reef  projects  about  J 
mile  from  the  shore;  the  remainder  of  the  coast  is  clean  as  far  as 
Nianyano  village,  which  stands  among  a  grove  of  high  trees,  4  miles 
Northeastward  of  this  reef;  at  the  foot  of  the  village  a  little  river  passes 
from  behind  a  small  rocky  point  into  the  sea.  A  few  rocks  lie  close  off 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it  a  long  beach,  but 
slightly  curved  and  everywhere  safe  of  approach,  extends  for  12  miles  to 
Accra. 

Country. — At  about  2  miles  northeastward  of  Nianyano  village  the 
remarkable  hill  of  Dampa  will  be  observed  close  to  the  shore;  its  name 
among  the  old  traders  on  this  coast  was  the  Cooks  loaf.     This  hill  is  the 
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western  terrnination  of  a  range  of  high  land,  lying  in  a  NE.  and  8W. 
direction,  and  which,  though  it  appears  to  have  many  breaks  in  its  conti- 
nuity, steadily  increases  in  height  from  the  coast.  At  2  miles  from  Dampa 
hill  this  range  is  600  feet  above  the  sea;  at  17  miles,  1,350  feet;  and  at  22 
miles,  1,560  feet;  from  whence  to  the  NE.  it  falls  to  1,430  feet,  but  every- 
where appears  to  be  covered  with  forest.  Westward  of  this  range,  and 
about  18  miles  north  of  Dampa  hill,  there  is  a  conspicuous  peak  known  as 
Akem  p^k,  apparently  isolated,  and  about  1,000  feet  in  height. 

The  part  of  the  range  lying  2  miles  north  of  Dampa  hill,  is  a  table-land, 
and  round  its  eastern  extreme  Sekum  river  winds  down  to  the  sea,  which 
it  enters  through  an  open  mouth;  the  surf,  however,  was  too  high  for  a 
boat  to  enter.  The  stream  is  supposed  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Fanti  country. 

Accra. — Accra  point  is  formed  by  a  large  rock,  with  its  southern  ex- 
tremity (on  which  fort  James  is  built),  rising  only  36  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  fort  is  nearly  square  in  shape,  and  about  145  feet  each  way,  with 
regular  bastions.     There  is  a  tall  flagstaff  on  the  fort. 

Landing. — A  few  detached  rocks  lie  round  the  base  of  fort  James  and 
the  landing  place  is  on  a  small  sandy  beach,  scarcely  sheltered  by  those 
rocks.  The  surf  is  so  high,  and  it  requires  so  much  skill,  as  well  as  local 
experience,  to  pass  through  these  dangers  with  success,  that  ordinary  boats 
should  never  attempt  to  land;  but  the  natives  in  their  canoes  have,  from 
long  practice,  acquired  the  habit  of  landing  and  embarking  with  ease  and 
safety. 

Light. — A  building  18  feet  high,  painted  red,  stands  on  the  western 
bastion  of  fort  James;  it  exhibits  from  an  elevation  of  50  feet  above  the 
sea  a  fixed  white  light,  that  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles. 

Town. — The  town  extends  NE.  and  NW.  from  the  fort;  it  consists  of 
several  narrow  streets  of  native  dwellings  and  some  good  houses  belonging 
to  the  English  merchants.  Westward  of  the  town  there  are  some  brackish 
pools  of  water,  which  stagnate  after  the  rainy  season. 

There  is  a  constant  communication  between  Accra  and  the  Ashantis,  who 
bring  from  the  interior  much  of  the  gold  exported  from  this  place;  the 
country,  as  far  as  the  high  range  of  hills  recently  mentioned,  is  a  fine  open 
plain  with  a  light  soil,  covered  with  shrubs  and  not  much  heavy  timber. 
The  distant  hills  are  covered  with  dense  forest,  but  the  valleys  between 
them  are  described  as  fertile  and  beautiful. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  fort  James,  between  600  and  700  yards  from  it, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  fort  of  Crevecceur.  It  stands  upon  a  rocky  cliff  about 
60  feet  high,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  an  octagonal  form,  with  a  large 
inclosed  space  adjoining  it,  which  was  probably  the  slave  yard. 
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At  2  miles  eastward  of  fort  James,  the  castle  of  Christiansborg  stands 
upon  a  rocky  point,  about  35  feet  above  the  sea.  On  each  side  of  it  the 
beach  forms  a  small  sandy  bay,  and  in  front  there  are  a  few  ledges  of  rock, 
on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Its  principal  part  approaches  the  form 
of  a  square,  of  about  190  feet  in  the  side. 

There  is  a  good  road  between  the  castle  and  Accra,  with  trees  on  each 
side,  which  render  it  an  agreeable  walk  or  drive. 

The  native  town,  which  lies  northward  of  the  castle,  has  not  a  very  clean 
appearance;  to  the  westward  of  it  there  is  a  martello  tower  on  a  small 
sandy  eminence,  and  also  a  black  wooden  windmill.  Farther  inland  there 
are  a  few  detached  dwelling  houses. 

Earthquakes. — In  1863  the  town  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  and 
in  1883  several  severe  shocks  were  exj)erienced. 

Supplies. — Water,  cattle,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  supplies  may  be 
obtained  at  Accra.     Fish  may  be  caught  in  abundance  at  the  anchorage. 

Telegraph. — Accra  is  in  telegra[Aic  communication  with  Sierra  Leone» 
Porto  Nova,  Liagos,  and  England. 

Oommiinication. — Mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday,  and 
Hamburg  once  a  month  for  the  Gold  coast. 

Anchorage. — At  a  mile  south  of  Accra  there  will  be  found  a  depth  of 
5  fathoms ;  at  1  ^  miles,  ?  fathoms ;  and  at  2  miles,  8  to  9  fathoms.  During 
the  dry  season,  vessels  may  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  but  during  the  rains 
it  will  be  prudent  not  to  approach  nearer  than  8  fathoms. 

The  best  anchoitige  is  in  7^  fathoms  water,  with  Accra  castle  bearing 
N.  47°  W.  (N.  29°  W.  mag.)  and  Christiansborg  castle  N.  40°  E.  (N.  58° 
E.  mag.).  A  telegraph  buoy  is  moored  S.  45°  E.  (S.  27°  E.  mag.),  1^ 
miles  from  fort  James.     Vessels  must  not  anchor  near  the  line. 

Soondillgs. — The  soundings  along  the  whole  ex)ast  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
to  Accra  are  regular,  shoaling  gradually  toward  the  shore,  up  to  3  fathoms, 
which  is  as  close  as  boats  can  generally  approach  the  surf.  The  quality  of 
the  bottom  is  fine  dark  gray  sand,  with  broken  shell  and  sometimes  mud. 
By  keeping  outside  the  7-fathora  line  all  dangers  will  be  avoided. 

Zahrtman  mount. — Northward,  distant  6  miles  from  Christiansborg, 
there  is  a  solitary  hill  in  the  plain,  which  has  been  named  mount  Zahrtman, 
the  summit  of  which  is  540  feet  above  the  sea. 

Tides. — On  the  coast  between  Accra  and  Volta  river  it  is  high  water,  full 
and  change,  at  about  4h.  46m.;  springs  rise  6  feet.  ' 

Labadi  village — From  Christiansborg  a  sandy  beach,  with  a  few  rocky 
])atches  upon  it,  extends  eastward  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  to  the  village  of 
Labadi,  which  stands  on  a  little  rising  ground  in  the  center  of  a  grove  of 
high  trees,  nearly  \  mile  from  the  beach.  At  3  miles  farther  east  there  is 
a  large  native  town  named  Tassi,  but  it  is  not  easily  preceived,  the  mud 
huts  and  ground  being  of  the  same  color.     The  land  in  its  vicinity  is  flat 
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for  several  miles  inland,  and  covered  with  grass  q^d  a  few  clumps  of  low 
trees.  To  the  westward  of  the  town  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  fort 
Augustenborg.  ' 

Shoal. — A  shoal,  on  which  there  is  a  depth  of  «3  fathoms,  lies  N.  83^  E. 
(S.  79°  E.  mflg.)  of  Accra  point,  distant  3}  miles.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  from 
the  nearest  shore  at  I^badi. 

Ooast. — Eastward  of  Tassi  the  coast  line  is  a  sandy  indented  beach,  with 
a  few  rocks  oifthe  projecting  points,  and  ledges  at  considerable  intervals 
apart,  but  neither  projecting  more  than  J  mile.  The  country  is  open,  with 
occasional  trees  or  groves,  instead  of  continuous  forests,  and  the  native 
villages  are  not  so  numon)us  and  smaller  than  those  to  the  westward. 

Little  Ningo. — ^This  village,  lying  2  miles  from  Tassi,  stands  on  a  rising 
ground,  at  ^  mile  from  the  shore ;  and  Temma,  5  miles  farther  east,  has  a 
similar  position,  with  a  green  slope  to  a  bay  on  its  east(*rn  side.  On  that 
slope  there  is  a  large  round-headed  dark  tree,  standing  conspicuously  alone, 
and  helping  to  identify  the  place.        ^ 

Qreenwich  rock. — In  the  space  between  Tassi  and  Temma  villages, 
about  1^  miles  south  westward  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  small  black  rock  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  a  ledge  which  fronts  the  shore;  it  is  detached  from 
the  ooast  nearly  300  yards,  and  lies  in  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Grove  point. — At  1^  miles  eastward  of  Temma  village  the  beach  forms 
a  point  from  which  a  reef  projects  to  the  southward ;  and  1 J  miles  eastward 
of  this  is  Grove  point,  with  a  similar  reef  projecting  to  the  eastward. 

Vernon  bank.— From  Grove  point  a  spit,  which  has  been  named  Vernon 
bank,  extends  12  miles  in  an  E.  by  N.  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  IJ 
points  with  the  general  trend  of  the  shore.  Its  formation  is  very  irregular, 
some  casts  of  the  lead  showing  sand,  others  gravel,  stones,  and  narrow  ledges 
of  rock.  The  average  depth  on  it  is  between  5  and  6  fathoms,  and  on  the 
shoalest  part,  which  is  2  miles  southeastward  of  Poni,  there  are  4  fathoms. 

There  is  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  close  to  on  its  southern  side,  and  on  the 
northern  side  8  or  9  fathoms,  with  regular  soundings  from  thence  to  the 
shore,  over  a  bottom  of  brown  sand  with  minute  broken  shells.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  no  danger  on  any  part  of  this  bank,  but  vessels  would  do 
well  not  to  approach  it  unnecessarily  within  a  depth  of  12  or  13  fathoms. 

Poni. — In  a  bay  If  miles  eastward  of  Grove  point  is  the  town  of  Poni, 
on  a  rising  ground  J  mile  from  the  beach ;  it  can  only  be  made  out  with 
difficulty.     Two  ledges  of  rocks  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  they  are  of 

small  extent.  j 

Landing. — ^The  usual  landing  place  for  Poni  is  on  the  beach  close  north- 
ward of  Grove  point,  the  reefs  off  which  afford  some  little  shelter. 

Prampram. — Eastward  of  Poni,  distant  3  J  miles,  the  town  of  Prampram 
stands,  like  Poni  near  the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  and  is  |  mile  from  the 
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beach.     It  may  be  recognized  by  three  white  houses  when  approaching 
from  the  eastward. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  in  6^  fathoms  at  f  mile  from  the  shore,  with 
the  commissioners  house  bearing  N.  18°  W.  (north  mag.). 

The  landing  place  is  about  §  mile  southeastward  of  the  upper  town,  on 
a  clear  part  of  the  beach,  between  two  rocky  shoals,  which  extend  a  mile 
on  each  side  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  The  white  house  of 
the  District  commissioner,  with  a  flagstaff,  and  a  white  store,  both  on  the 
beach,  indicate  the  landing  place.  Landing  is  only  practi(;ab]e  in  surf 
boats. 

Supplies  are  fairly  plentiful,  beef  and  mutton,  live  stock  occasionally, 
siso  turtle.     Game  can  be  shot  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ningo  river. — From  fort  Vernon,  Great  Niugo  river  is  distant  4  miles; 
and  the  coast  between  is  formed  by  a  beach,  fronted  by  two  rocky  shoals, 

Ningo  river,  though  small,  is  said  to  be  always  open,  and' navigable  for 
<»noes,  whenever  the  heavy  surf  which  rolls  in  upon  the  bar  allows  them 
access.  Its  entrance  is  very  narrow  betwtHMi  two  low  sandy  points.  On 
the  eastern  point  stands  fort  Fredensborg,  which  shows  as  a  large  white 
ruin  among  a  grove  of  tall  trees. 

Country. — The  country  immediately  inland  of  the  part  of  the  coast  east 
of  Tassi,and  to  within  a  mile  of  Ningo  river,  is  an  extensive  plain  of  pleas- 
ing appearance,  partly  open  and  partly  diversified  with  groves  of  large 
trees,  but  covered  neither  by  heavy  forest  nor  unhealthy  jungle.  It  contains 
many  hills  of  various  elevation,  amongst  which  there  is  a  picturesque  group 
with  a  singular  outline,  rising  to  the  height  of  950  feet  above  the  sea, 
about  12  miles  inland,  named  by  the  natives  the  Krobo  hills.  Other  hills 
will  be  seen  to  the  NE.,  one  of  which  from  its  form  was  named  the 
Abbey  dome;  and  at  18  miles  northward  of  the  mouth  of  Ningo  river,  the 
well-known  peak  of  Ningo  Grande  attains  the  height  of  1,431  feet;  this 
peak  is  an  excellent  landmark  when  approaching  the  coast  between  Accra 
and  cape  St.  Paul  from  the  southward. 

Ooast. — For  nearly  4  miles  eastward  of  Ningo  river  the  beach  is  fringed 
by  a  broad  ledge  of  rocks,  over  which  a  small  river  discharges,  and  being 
protected  by  them,  its  mouth  is  probably  always  open.  The  edge  of  this 
ledge  is  nearly  steep-to,  there  being  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  as  close  to  it  as 
a  boat  can  approach ;  the  heavy  surf  rolls  over  it  incessantly.  These  rocks 
are  the  last  seen  upon  this  coast  when  proceeding  to  the  eastward. 

From  the  above  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  entrance  of  Volta  river,  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  beach  of  26  miles  in  length,  and  so  slightly  curved  as 
not  to  recede  more  than  2  miles  from  the  straight  course  between  its  east 
and  west  extremes,  which  is  east.  For  5  miles  east  of  the  ledge  a  low 
clay  cliff  rises  immediately  from  the  beach,  but  it  then  falls  into  a  ridge  of 
sand  with  a  few  bushes  upon  it. 
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This  ridge  is  not  more  than  12  or  15  feet  in  height,  and  continues  for 
13  miles  to  Ukko  village,  separating  throughout  that  space  the  sea  from 
the  great  salt-water  lagoon  and  swamps  which  are  produced  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  V^olta.  From  the  masthead  the  whole  face  of  the  country- 
appears  a  wooded  morass  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  and  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon  is  broken  by  large  tracts  of  swamps,  some  of  which  are  covered 
with  grass,  and  others  by  jungle,  with  here  and  there  a  few  high  trees. 

Ukko. — The  village  of  Ukko  isabout  250  yards  from  the  beach,  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lagoon,  and  surrounded  by  oocoanut  trees, 
which,  as  there  are  no  others  near  it  on  either  side,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  island  when  seen  from  a  distance.  At  J  mile  eastward  of  Ukko,  the 
shore  though  intersected  by  swamps,  is  again  covered  with  verdure,  and 
thick  groves  of  palm  trees  mixed  with  jungle,  which  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Volta.  There  appeared  to  be  other  villages  in  the  bush,  as  well  as 
on  the  beach. 

Beach  town,  about  If  miles  westward  of  the  entrance  to  the  Volta 
river,  is  a  native  village  with  a  few  European  merchants'  houses ;  the  vil- 
lage, built  in  a  hollow,  is  easily  recognized  by  the  mission  house,  a  flat- 
roofed  building  standing  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  settlement. 

Anchorage. — There  is  fair  anchorage  off  Beach  town  in  6^  or  7  fathoms 
sand,  with  Basle  mission  house  (a  long  white  building  on  the  beach)  bear- 
ing N.  17°  W.  (north  mag.).  It  is  not  prudent  to  anchor  nearer  the  shore 
as  the  water  shoals  quickly  and  at  times  the  swell  is  heavy.  The  landing 
is  very  bad,  the  surf  boatmen  often  refusing  to  go  out.  The  mail  steamers 
call  occasionally  to  ship  palm  oil,  but  the  ti'eachery  of  the  natives  should 
be  guarded  against. 

Volta  river. — This  river  is  said  to  come  from  a  long  distance  in  the 
interior,  and  separating  the  great  kingdoms  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey, 
passes  near  the  base  of  Ningo  Grande  peak,  on  the  north  side,  at  45  miles 
from  the  sea ;  from  thence  it  takes  a  southeasterly  direction  toward  the 
coast,  and  enters  the  sea  between  two  low  spits  of  sand,  18  miles  westward 
of  cape  St.  Paul. 

Immediately  within  the  two  entrance  spits  the  river  expands  into  a  wide 
basin,  both  banks  of  whirh  are  covered  with  mangroves  to  the  watei's  edge» 
Immediately  north  of  Richards  point,  the  Volta  is  joined  by  the  outlet  of 
the  great  eastern  lagoon;  and  above  this  junction  a  group  of  partially 
wooded  islands,  named  Kennedy  islands,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  reach. 
On  the  eastern  bank,  about  a  mile  north  of  the  entrance  points,  there  is  a 
dark  grove,  which  makes  like  a  bluff  headland;  at  2  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  this  grove  there  is  another  in  the  form  of  a  conical  hill,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  there  are  three  other  high  groves,  the  trees  in  the 
imme<liate  neighborhood  of  Volta  river  attaining  an  unusual  height. 
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The  river  begins  to  rise  early  in  June  and  comraences  to  fall  about  the 
middle  of  October.  In  De(«mber,  1887,  the  gray  waters  of  the  Volta 
extended  to  the  extremity  of  cape  St.  Paul,  where  they  suddenly  ceased. 

Adda  is  a  large  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta,  about  6  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  near  it  is  the  fort  of  Kongensteen. 

Bivendde. — The  principal  merchants  reside  at  a  town  locally  known  as 
Riverside,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta,  at  If  miles  within  the  western 
entrance;  the  produce  brought  down  the  river  is  landed  at  Riverside  and 
conveyed  across  to  Beach  town,  on  the  seacoast,  for  shipment. 

Foa  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river  close  to  Riverside,  and  is  marked  by  a  large 
clump  of  palm  trees. 

Riverside,  Foa,  and  Beach  town,  are  collectively  known  as  Adda- Foa, 

Entrance. — When  coming  from  the  westward,  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  known  by  a  temple  and  large  building  of  two  stories,  which  is  also  seen 
from  the  east,  but  is  then  on  certain  bearings  hidden  by  the  tall  cocoanut 
trees.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  clearly  seen  when  bearing  NW.  by  W. 
Dolben  point,  the  western  spit  is  1^  miles  in  length.  Richards  point  is 
800  yards  north  of  Dolben  point,  and  between  them  is  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  Half  mile  westward  of  Dolben  point,  there  is  a  separate  clump  of 
trees  which  appears  as  an  island  when  the  point  bears  NN  W.  In  October, 
1889, 10  fathoms  of  water  were  found  at  6  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Bar. — The  bar  sweeps  round  in  a  semicircle  before  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
from  Dolben  point  to  Sandy  island,  that  adjoins  the  shore  one  mile  S£.  of 
Richards  point;  the  surf  on  it  is  generally  too  heavy  for  boats  to  cross.  A 
depth  of  from  19  to  21  feet  was  found  on  the  bar  at  one  hour  before  high 
water,  when  examined  in  1884. 

Caution. — No  vessel  should  attempt  to  cross  the  bar,  which  is  constantly 
shifting,  except  in  fine  weather,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot,  as  there 
are  now  neither  buoys  nor  leading  marks. 

When  passing  the  entrance  of  Volta  river,  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  indraught  on  the  flood;  the  soundings  should  not  be  reduced  to 
less  than  12  fathoms,  as  in  10  fathoms  a  vessel  would  almost  be  within 
the  influence  of  the  breakers. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Riverside,  at  4h.  20m. ; 
springs  rise  4  feet  in  June.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  (in  February)  springs 
rise  from  6  to  6  feet,  neaps  3  feet. 

The  range  of  tide  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  river;  when  at  its  lowest 
(about  March)  the  range  at  springs  is  sometimes  as  much  as  6  feet,  as  the 
river  rises  the  strength  of  the  stream  increases,  and  the  tides  have  not  so  • 
much  effect;  when  at  its  highest  (in  September  and  October)  the  range  at 
Riverside  is  reduced  to  one  foot  or  less. 

Upper  river. — At  Amidika,  60  miles  within  the  entrance,  and  where 
the  stream  is  ^  mile  wide,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  high  and  low 
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state  of  the  river  is  about  45  feet;  at  the  entrance,  owing  to  the  large 
expanse  over  which  the  waters  spread,  the  difference  is  not  more  than  4  or 
6  feet. 

A  vessel  drawing  6  feet  water  can  ascend  to  Amidika  from  July  until 
November ;  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  vessel  of  that  drafl  would 
experience  difficulty  in  proceeding  to  Duffoa  island  (40  miles  within  the 
entrance),  and  could  not  ascend  above  that  point. 

Coast. — From  the  mouth  of  Yolta  river  the  shore,  which  continues  to 
be  a  straight  clean  beach,  takes  an  easterly  direction,  and  for  a  distance 
of  7  miles  the  land  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  principally  of  fan  palms. 

Atokn. — The  town  of  Atoku  was  once  a  notorious  slave  mart;  it  is  8 
miles  east  of  Volta  river,  and  ^  mile  from  the  beach.  There  is  a  kind  of 
gap  in  the  uniform  line  of  forest  at  Atoku  where  there  are  a  few  strag- 
gling trees. 

Onrrent. — The  general  current  between  Cape  Coast  and  cape  St.  Paul 
sets  toward  the  ENE.,  with  a  mean  rate  of  -^  to  -fj^  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
which  is  less  than  its  rate  on  the  meridian  of  cape  Three  Points.  Between 
Cape  Coast  and  the  meridian  of  the  Volta  the  force  of  the  current  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  land ;  20  miles  from  the  land  off 
Accra  its  rate  is  from  1^^^  to  1^  miles  an  hour,  whilst  at  10  miles  from 
the  same  shore  it  is  only  ^  or  ^j^.  On  the  meridian  of  the  Volta,  at  12 
miles  from  the  land,  the  current  generally  flows  NE.,  with  a  force  of  ^  of 
a  mile  an  hour.  Near  cape  St.  Paul  its  direction  varies  a  little,  setting 
sometimes  NE.  and  sometimes  ENE.,  but  rarely  exceeding  a  rate  of -j^  to 
one  mile  an  hour. 

In  the  harmattan  season,  from  December  to  February,  on  all  this  coast, 
the  Guinea  current  is  very  weak  near  the  shore,  and  oftentimes  a  westerly 
current  is  found.  The  strong  tornadoes  produce  the  same  effect.  This 
westerly  current,  which  has  been  verified  by  frequent  observations,  may 
be  useful  to  vessels  trying  to  make  westing  along  the  coast. 

Seasons. — The  seasons  on  the  coast  just  described  follow  the  same  gen- 
eral laws  as  farther  to  the  westward.  At  the  end  of  October  the  rains 
generally  commence  by  mild  squalls  from  the  NE.,  and  continue  during 
the  month  of  November  and  the  first  half  of  December.  The  sea  breezes 
are  then  the  most  frequently  interrupted.  The  humidity  at  n:ght  is  exces- 
sive. The  NE.  winds  prevail  as  well  as  the  land  breezes.  This  season  is 
very  unhealthy.  During  the  last  half  of  December  the  temperature  rises 
sensibly.  Winds  from  the  west  and  WSW.  are  fresher  and  better  estab- 
lished, and  the  land  and  sea  breezes  alternate.  In  January  and  February 
the  soa  breeze  prevails,  occasionally  interrupted,  however,  by  the  harmat- 
tan fro.m  the  eastward,  chiefly  in  January  and  February,  lasting,  some- 
times, several  days.  This  latter  is  ordinarily  mild,  less  fresh  than  the  sea 
breeze  and  fresher  than  that  from  the  land.     The  temperature  is  high  at 
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this  season ;  in  February  and  March  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  reaches 
86°  two  hours  after  noon.  This  is  also  the  season  when  the  surf  is  least 
violent  along  the  coast,  and  landing  more  readily  accomplished. 

Toward  the  latter  half  of  March  the  weather  becomes  stormy.  Squalls 
from  NE.  commence  in  the  interior,  and  announce  the  season  of  heavy 
rains,  which  begin  on  the  coast  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  tornadoes 
are  violent  in  April,  May,  and  June.  The  rains  fall  in  abundance^  espe- 
cially in  May  and  until  the  early  part  of  June.  There  is  little  or  no  breeze 
from  the  land  at  this  season,  and  the  heat  is  stifling.  The  rivers  increase 
at  this  time,  and  in  June  reach  their  highest  elevation.  They  commence 
to  fall  in  August.  In  July  the  rains  are  more  drizzling;  the  sky  is  gen- 
erally overcast  and  moderates  the  heat  of  the  sun;  the  temperature  falls  to 
68°  and  fogs  are  frequent.  The  tornadoes  cease  as  a  rule  in  June,  though 
an  occasional  one  occurs  as  late  as  August.  During  this  month  the  sea 
breeze  is  from  the  SW.  and  WSW.,  and  sometimes  quite  fresh.  The  surf 
at  this  time  is  the  most  violent,  and  for  12  or  15  days  at  a  time  is  impas- 
sable. The  swell  that  is  experienced  at  the  anchorages  is  equally  extremely 
wearisome.  In  September  the  weather  becomes  more  pleasant;  frequent 
calms  occur,  interrupted  by  light  airs  from  the  south  and  SSW.;  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  sometimes  toward  the  early  part  of  October  there  are 
mild  showers. 

'  In  July,  August,  and  September  the  fogs  are  especially  thick,  and  the 
lands  on  the  Gold  coast  extremely  difficult  to  recognize.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  regularity  of  the  plateau  of  soundings  renders  navigation  easy  on 
the  coast  between  capes  Palmas  and  St.  Paul,  since  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  the  indications  furnished  by  the  lead,  and  vessels  can  anchor  almost  any- 
where. Vessels  should  therefore  keep  near  the  coast,  for  if  they  pass  to 
the  eastward  of  the  point  they  wish  to  reach,  it  may  take  many  days  to 
work  their  way  back  against  the  general  current. 
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Oape  St.  Panl.-^  From  Atoku  the  coast  line  bends  gradually  to  tlie 
northward,  toward  cape  St.  Paul;  at  3  miles  farther  east,  the  coast  having 
turned  more  lo  the  northward,  is  the  village  of  Weh,  which  is  difficult  to 
be  seen.  The  curve  of  the  shore  being  so  gentle,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
part  of  it  should  be  named  cape  St.  Paul ;  that  name  is,  however,  usually 
applied  to  the  coast  near  Weh  in  longitude  68'  30"  E. 

From  Atoku  to  Quitta,  or  in  other  words  the  whole  sea  face  of  cape 
St.  Paul,  is  only  a  narrow  ridge  or  barrier  of  sand,  which  separates  the 
sea  from  that  great  eastern  lagoon,  already  mentioned  as  being  connected 
with  the  Volta  river,  receiving  its  overflowing  water,  and  extending  to  the 
eastward  for  many  miles.  On  this  narrow  strip  of  sand  stands  several 
native  towns. 

Weh. — At  this  village  canoe  communication  may  be  had  with  the  shore^ 
and  plenty  of  stock  obtained.  It  may  be  known  by  a  fan-like  cluster  of 
trees,  with  a  remarkable  clump  of  trees,  named  Tegbeh,  situated  2  miles 
to  the  northward  and  f  mile  inland. 

Soundings. — With  cape  St.  Paul  bearing  N  W.  the  bank  of  soundings 
to  the  100-fathom  line  extends  7  miles  from  the  land ;  and  in  the  meridian 
of  these  trees  it  is  very  flat,  dropping  suddenly,  at  a  distance  of  9  miles, 
from  22  to  200  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — ^Vessels  desirous  of  communicating  with  the  shore  at  Weh 
may  anchor  at  any  required  distance  from  it,  as  there  are  no  offlying  dangers. 
The  soundings  are  regular,  with  the  bottom  of  fine  white  sand  near  the 
beach,  and  mixed  with  shells  and  mud  farther  out. 

Jella  Koffi,  or  Jellu-kofl,  3  miles  northward  of  cape  St.  Paul,  or  mid- 
way between  that  cape  and  Kitta,  when  made  from  the  eastward,  appears 
as  several  islands,  the  western  of  them  being  the  clump  of  trees  among 
which  the  huts  and  houses  are  built.  When  approached  from  the  west- 
ward, the  first  white  house  seen,  after  rounding  cape  St.  Paul,  will  indicate 
the  place  off*  which  to  anchor.  A  large  vessel  might  anchor  in  6|  fathoms, 
sand,  with  Kitta  fort  bearing  N.  12°  W.  (N.  5°  E.  mag.),  and  Jella  Koffi 
flagstaff' bearing  N.  85°  W.  (N.  68°  W.  mag.). 

Oaation. — At  night  care  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  lights  in  two 
or  three  houses  a  mile  northward  of  Jella  Koffi  for  those  of  the  village. 

Sapplies.^-Cattle  are  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  cape  St.  Paul,  and 
may  be  procured  without  difficulty  from  the  natives  at  Weh,  Jella  Koffi, 
and  Kitta.     The  cattle  are  small  and  cost  about  $20  delivered  on  board. 
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Landing. — The  surf  is  much  too  high  along  the  beach  to  employ  ordinary 
boats  for  this  purpose.     At  Kitta  the  landing  is  easy  at  times. 

The  naval  contractor  lives  at  Jella  Koffi.  The  station  near  which  he 
resides  is  situated  about  2  miles  south  of  Kitta  fort;  it  consists  of  two 
white  houses  and  a  flagstaff. 

Kitta. — From  Jella  KoBi  the  shore  trends  about  north  for  2}  miles  to 
Kitta,  a  place  identified  by  its  white  fort  and  clumps  of  trees;  it  stands 
^  mile  from  the  beach.  From  Kitta  to  White  house  there  is  a  mile  of 
beach  almost  clear  of  trees;  similarly  for  a  mile  to  westward  it  is  pretty 
clear  of  trees.  About  50  huts  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fort,  and  the 
edge  of  the  lagoon  is  within  350  yards  of  it  to  the  northwestward.  The 
natives  at  Kitta  are  extremely  civil  and  assiduously  meet  every  demand 
for  refreshments. 

There  are  several  narrow  streets  with  little  picketed  inclosures,  and  some 
appear  to  be  neatly  kept.  Both  the  town  and  fort  are  concealed  when 
southward  of  them  by  a  large  grove  of  lofty  cocoanut  trees. 

Several  white  factories  are  situated  close  to  the  south  side  of  the  fort. 

Oomxnnnication. — Mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool  every  Saturday  and 
Hamburg  once  a  month  for  the  Gold  coast. 

Anchorage. — To  facilitate  communication  with  Kitta  a  vessel  should 
anchor  as  close  in  as  ^  mile  from  the  shore  in  7.  fathoms;  otherwise  in  10 
fathoms  at  2  miles  off,  with  the  fort  bearing  N.  62°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.). 
The  100-fathom  line  of  soundings  lies  9  miles  off  Kitta  on  a  S.  40°  E. 
(S.  23°  E.  n/^ag.)  bearing,  the  soundings  abruptly  dropping  from  38  fath- 
oms, black  mud,  to  108  fathoms. 

Caution. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  while  at  anchor  at  Kitta  or  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  that  the  tornado  often  blows  on  shore.  Vessels  intending 
to  stay  should  not  anchor  in  less  than  6  fathoms,  as  rollers  may  come  in 
suddenly. 

Country. — From  Kitta  the  banks  of  the  lagoon  previously  described  as 
being  connected  with  the  Volta  river  are  seen  extending  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  country  on  the  northern  side  is  described  by  the  natives  as  being 
very  productive.  The  inhabitants  of  the  long  intervening  ridge,  between 
the  lagoon  and  the  ocean,  derive  all  their  supplies  of  provisions  from  thence, 
which  occasions  a  considerable  canoe  traffic  between  the  opposite  shores. 

Coast. — From  Kitta  the  coast  line  trends  in  a  straight  line  NE.  by  N. 
for  8i^  miles  to  Elmina  Chica,  with,  like  the  shore  previously  described, 
clean  ground  in  6  fathoms,  at  ^  mile  from  the  surf.  The  villages  of  Akwiji 
and  Blukus  are  among  large  clumps  of  trees  at  3  and  4^  miles  respectively 
NE.  of  Kitta. 

The  coast  for  100  miles  between  Kitta  and  Porto  Novo  is  low  and  flat, 
presenting  to  the  view  a  line  of  green  brushwood,  with  occasional  large 
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clumps  of  palm  trees  and  a  yellow  sandy  beach  on  which  the  surf  breaks 
heavily. 

Elmina  Ohica. — From  Blukus  the  coast  trends  N£.  by  N.  for  4  miles 
to  the  former  slave  station  of  Elmina  Chica,  where  there  is  one  large  white 
factory^  a  group  of  huts^  and  a  high  clump  of  treen^  which  help  to  mark  its 
position. 

Addafia. — From  Elmina  Chica  the  coast,  with  the  same  general  appear- 
ance, bends  gently  eastward  for  5  miles  to  a  village  on  the  beach,  known 
as  Addafia,  where  there  is  a  single  white  house  nearly  hidden  among  the 
trees  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  next  coast  village,  which  is 
named  Dano.  Neither  at  Elmina  Chica  nor  at  the  intermediate  places 
between  it  and  Kitta,  will  the  signal  for  a  canoe  be  attended  to  with  any 
certainty. 

Soundings. — Between  Addafia  and  Eitta,  a  depth  of  8  fathoms,  over 
fine  brown  sand,  is  found  at  ^  mile  offshore,  and  the  100-fathom  line  is  13 
miles  distant,  dropping  abruptly  from  43  fathoms,  black  mud.  Patches 
of  gulf  weed  may  be  seen  in  this  vicinity  drifting  to  the  eastward. 

Dane,  about  1^  miles  eastward  of  Addafia,  has  four  white  houses,  the  most 
prominent  being  the  German  factory;  a  Government  house  has  been  built 
behind  some  trees ;  there  is  also  a  customhouse ;  each  of  these  establish- 
ments has  a  flagstaff. 

Aflao,  known  as  Porura,  where  there  are  three  white  houses  and  a  store 
with  a  red  roof,  and  both  English  and  German  trading  stations,  is  about  4 
miles  eastward  of  Dano. 

Boundary. — A  few  huts  near  the  beach  serve  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  the  English  and  German  protectorates.  A  flagstaff  has  been 
placed  to  mark  the  boundary ;  its  approximate  position  is  in  latitude  6^ 
6'  42''  N.,  and  longitude  1°  14'  E. 

Gterman  protectorate. — All  the  places  under  the  protectorate  hoist  the 
German  flag,  and  the  flagstafis  are  painted  in  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
white. 

Beh  beach,  or  Lomeh,  about  3  miles  eastward  of  Aflao,  is  a  rising  place, 
having  several  English  and  German  factories,  as  well  as  being  the  residence 
of  the  German  commissioner.     All  English  steamers  call  here. 

Porto  Seguro. — From  Dano  the  beach  is  nearly  straight  for  26  miles  in 
the  direction  of  ENE.  f  E.  to  Little  Popo,  the  trading  port  of  Bagdad, 
which  lies  about  midway  between  them ;  a  range  of  bushy  sand  hills,  with 
tall  isolated  trees  a  mile  apart,  and  with  7  fathoms,  dark  sand,  at  ^  mile 
from  the  shore,  extends  18  miles  east  of  Dano.  At  3  miles  farther  east, 
just  within  high-water  mark,  is  the  village  named  Gomaluta  or  Porto 
Seguro,  on  the  east  side  of  which  is  a  white  house  with  a  red  roof,  and  on 
the  west  side  a  red  roofed  house  with  a  flagstaff  close  to  it.  These  are  the 
only  buildings  which  are  conspicuous  from  seaward. 
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Lagoon. — The  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  beach  between  Addafia  and 
Porto  Seguro  extends  east  and  west,  but  shoals,  narrows,  or  long  windings 
make  it  useless  even  for  canoes. 

Sapplies. — ^On  this  part  of  the  coast,  Jella  Koffi  is  considered  the  best 
place  for  poultry,  Addafia  and  Porto  Seguro  for  sheep,  and  Little  Popo  for 
fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  English  packets  frequently  call  at  Agweh 
for  supplies. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  at  one  mile  S.  17°  E.  (south  mag.)  of  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  bush  at  Porto  Seguro  in  10  fathoms. 

Little  Popo. — At  about  2  miles  east  of  Porto  Seguro  there  is  a  clump  of 
trees  and  the  village  of  Fishtown,  and  at  7  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Porto  Seguro, 
Little  Popo  presents  an  imposing  front  of  beach  storehouses  and  signal 
poles,  one  of  which  marks  the  residence  of  the  native  chief.  A  creek  of 
the  lagoon  comes  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the  NE.  to  within  120  yards 
of  the  sea  beach,  dividing  the  town  (which  is  J  mile  inland)  from  the 
whitewashed  storehouses  and  dwellings  that  range  along  the  high-water 
mark  for  the  space  of  a  mile,  so  that  to  proceed  to  the  town,  either  the  head 
of  the  bight  must  be  rounded,  or  the  creek,  which  is  14  feet  deep  and  300 
yards  wide,  must  be  crossed. 

Little  Popo  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  two  large  white  two-storied  fac- 
tories, and  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Porto  Seguro  and  Agweh 
from  its  being  situated  on  a  strip  of  beach,  almost  entirely  free  from  trees, 
except  at  its  western  part,  where  there  is  a  remarkably  thick  palm  wood, 
in  which  is  the  native  town. 

It  may  also  be  known  by  the  extensive  clumps  of  inland  trees  near  it. 

Little  Popo  is  one  of  the  principal  calling  places  of  the  mail  steam 
packets. 

Landing  is  bad  in  the  rainy  season,  there  being  two  lines  of  surf  to  pass 
through. 

Anchorage. — A  convenient  berth  for  anchoring  may  be  taken  with  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  stores  on  the  beach  bearing  north  (N.  17°  E.  mag.) 
in  8  fathoms,  fine  sand,  about  a  mile  off  the  heavy  surf. 

Cantion. — A  night  should  not  be  passed  closer  in  than  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  even  at  that  distance,  on  any  part  of  this  coast,  a  second  anchor 
should  be  ready  in  case  of  a  roller  snapping  the  cable  when  there  is  no  land 
breeze. 

Soundings.— The  100-fathom  line  lies  15  miles  off  Little  Popo  in  a  SE. 
direction,  the  depth  increasing  suddenly  from  48  fathoms,  black  mud,  to 
more  than  200  fathoms. 

Current. — The  gulf  weed  is  swept  in  by  the  swell  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  shore,  and  lies  obliquely  to  the  set  of  the  current,  which  is  to  the  east- 
ward, except  in  the  harmattan  season. 
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Agweh. — From  Little  Popo,  the  coasts  trends  E.-  by  N.  for  4  miles  to 
another  native  village  named  Agweh.  A  church  with  a  square  steeple 
well  marks  this  village. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  in  10^  fathoms  at  2  miles  off  Agweh  with 
Little  Popo  bearing  N.  65°  W.  (N.  48°  W.  mag.),  and  Agweh  bearing 
N.  6°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.). 

Bae. — At  about  8^  miles  east  of  Agweh  there  is  one  long  native-built 
shed  and  a  few  huts  but  no  European  houses. 

Great  Popo. — The  shore  for  1 1  miles  east  of  Agweh  is  bushy,  with 
scattered  palm  trees,  as  far  as  Great  Popo,  eastward  of  which  the  sand 
ridge  is  broken  througli  by  the  occasional  outfall  of  the  lagoon. 

Several  dark  dome-shaped  trees,  situated  2  or  3  miles  eastwanl  of 
Agweh,  are  the  most  conspicuous  objects  on  this  part  of  the  coast  when 
seen  fnjm  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  in  the  offing. 

There  are  several  factories  at  Great  Popo,  but  they  are  not  conspicuous 
from  the  offing,  the  town  lying  at  the  back  of  the  sand  ridge.  An  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet,  aud  surmounted 
by  a  few  trees,  stands  6  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  is' commonly  known  as 
mount  Pulloi  or  mount  Palaver. 

The  outlet  of  the  lagoon  in  January,  1877,  was  about  midway  between 
Great  Popo  and  mount  Pulloi;  the  channel  lay  in  a  NW.  and  SE.  direc- 
tion, and  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  offshore  the  water  was  much  discolored. 

Great  Popo  may  l)e  readily  distinguished,  when  near,  by  two  long  white 
flat-roofed  houses  on  the  beach,  one  on  either  side  of  a  white  house  with  a 
gable  roof;  there  are  also  two  stores  with  red  roof  a  short  distance  west- 
ward of  the  station. 

Whyda. — The  coast  continues  from  Great  Popo  for  11  miles  in  the  same 
direction  resumes  its  former  appearance  as  far  as  the  next  principal  trading 
station,  the  seaport  of  Whyda.  This  place  lies  8  miles  eastward  of  mount 
Pulloi ;  it  may  be  known  when  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  it  by  two  dark 
clumps  of  trees,  named  the  Brothers,  and  when  made  from  the  south- 
westward  two  white  factories  are  convspicuous.  The  beach  station  of 
Whyda  presents  to  the  view  from  seaward  half  a  dozen  storehouses,  sheds, 
and  huts,  all  of  which,  when  on  a  northerly  bearing,  make  out  clear  of  the 
western  fall  of  a  high  grove  of  trees  in  the  background.  In  the  center  of 
the  town  on  the  beach  there  is  a  dark-colored  housic  with  a  white  roof  and 
a  flagstaff  near  it.  The  lagoon  town  of  Whyda  lies  3  miles  from  its  sea- 
port, on  the  northern  shore  of  the  lagoon  which  here  approaches  to  within 
J  mile  of  the  beach,  is  only  J  mile  wide  and  4  feet  deep.  The  lagoon  town 
is  built  on  slightly  rising  ground,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  a  population 
of  about  1 2,000. 

Supplies  of  live  stock,  vegetables,  fruit,  and,  if  desired,  small  casks  of 
water  can  be  obtained  here;  the  surf  is  heavier  than  to  the  westward. 
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Whyda  climate  is  considered  to  be  more  liable  to  intermitteDt  fever 
than  the  other  towns  on  this  windward  arm  of  the  bight  of  Benin. 

CommnnicatioiL — There  is  a  weekly  mail  service  with  England,  car- 
ried on  alternately  by  the  African  Steamship  company  and  British  and 
African  Steam  Navigation  company. 

Anchorage,  convenient  for  communication  with  the  shore,  can  be  ob- 
tained one  mile  off  Whyda  in  7  fathoms,  in  good  holding  ground,  with  the 
highest  storehouse  bearing  N.  17^  W.  (north  mag.].  The  100-fathom 
line  lies  12  miles  from  the  shore,  the  soundings  dropping  into  deep  water 
from  48  fathoms,  black  mud,  with  13  fathoms  midway  between  that  depth 
and  the  coast.  The  discharge  of  the  freshets  at  Great  Popo  gives  a  green- 
ish tint  to  the  sea  that  sometimes  extends  to  this  place. 

Onrrent. — Between  Cape  Coast  and  Whyda,  during  July  and  August, 
the  current  has  been  observed  to  be  irr^ular,  both  in  strength  and  direc- 
tion, setting  to  the  westward  occasionally  with  a  velocity  of  half  a  knot  an 
hour. 

Ghldomi,  or  Jackin. — The  coast  extends  eastward  for  10  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  Whyda  to  Jackin  which  slightly  projects.  There  are  three 
solitary  palms  on  the  shore  about  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  Jackin,  at  a 
distance  of  about  |  mile  apart.  A  solitary  white  house,  6  miles  east  of 
Whyda,  is  also  conspicuous.  No  huts  or  canoes  are  visible  from  the  offing. 
At  Jackin,  there  are  four  houses  and  two  flagstaffs:.  The  village  extends 
above  ^  mile  along  the  beach. 

Banks.— A  shoal  of  5 J  fathoms  lies  S.  6°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.)  of 
Jackin,  distant  one  mile,  and  at  about  2^  miles  south  of  Jackin  the 
existence  of  a  bank  on  which  the  least  water  found  was  6f  fathoms,  has 
been  reported. 

From  the  eastern  edge  of  this  bank  the  lone  tree  bears  N.  12°  W.  (N. 
6°  E.  mag.). 

Kotonu,  or  Appi. — With  a  gentle  bend  to  the  northward  the  same  char- 
acter of  coast  continues  10  miles  eastward  of  Jackin  to  Kotonu,  which  may 
be  recognized  by  a  vista  through  the  flat  jangle  on  the  shore,  which  opens 
on  the  bearing  of  north  (N.  17°  E.  mag.).  The  100-fathom  line  recedes 
here  to  17  miles  from  the  beach,  the  depth  increasing  suddenly  from  66 
fathoms,  black  mud,  to  more  than  200  fathoms. 

Kotonu  is  a  larger  village  than  Gadomi,  and  there  are  generally  several 
vessels  loading  with  palm  oil  here,  while  at  Gadomi  (Jackin)  there  is  sel- 
dom more  than  one  vessel  at  a  time. 

At  Kotonu  there  were  in  1888  three  conspicuous  factories. 

The  telegraph  cables  from  St.  Thomas  and  Accra  are  both  landed  here. 

Pier. — A  pier  is  in  course  of  construction  at  Kotonu,  which  will  extend 
about  312  yards  seaward,  at  right  angles  to  the  beach ;  in  February,  1892, 
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a  length  of  about  109  yards  had  been  reached,  and  it  was  being  length- 
ened aboat  26  yards  a  week. 

About  March  10,  or  when  the  extremity  of  the  pier  would  be  beyond 
the  line  of  breakers,  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  a  fixed  red  light,  visible 
in  clear  weather  about  3  miles  from  the  outer  end;  and  which  light  will  be 
moved  seaward  as  the  pier  is  extended. 

Note. — On  the  completion  of  the  pier,  this  provisional  light  will  be 
replaced  by  a  light  of  similar  character,  elevated  about  31  feet  above  high 
water,  and  shown  from  an  iron  staff  about  20  feet  high.  The  red  color 
of  the  light  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  lights  in  the  vicinity. 

Telegraph. — Kotonu  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Accra  and 
St.  Thom6. 

Porto  Novo. — At  9  miles  eastward  of  Kotonu,  with  two  small  villages 
intervening,  is  situated  the  next  trading  station,  which  is  the  landing  place 
the  town  of  Porto  Novo,  at  the  eastern  part  of  Porto  Novo  lagoon,  10  of 
miles  NE.  from  the  landing  place  on  the  coast,  and  60  miles  westward  of 
Lagos.     Porto  Novo  is  in  French  territory. 

The  trading  station  can  be  recognized  on  western  side  by  two  houses 
with  red  roofs,  and  between  them  a  white  house  with  a  flagstaff;  and  on 
the  eastern  side  by  a  single  white  house. 

Anchorage.-^There  is  good  anchorage  in  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  at 
2  miles  8.. 6°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.)  of  the  station,  and  the  100-fathom  line 
of  soundings  is  16  miles  from  the  coast  on  that  bearing,  the  soundings 
deepening  abruptly. 

Coast. — With  the  same  description  of  foreground,  but  with  continuous 
groves  of  high  trees  in  the  distance,  and  occasional  clumps  in  the  interven- 
ing plain,  the  coast  is  nearly  straight  from  Porto  Novo  for  18  miles  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  landing  place  of  Badagri.  From  a  vessel  only 
two  or  three  white  huts  can  be  seen,  and  these  only  in  a  NW.  direction. 
There  is  a  pyramidal  clump  of  bushy  trees  immediately  to  the  eastward, 
known  as  mount  Badagri ;  there  are  also  two  saddle-shaped  clumps  of  trees 
and  two  groups  of  huts  at  3  and  6  miles  to  the  westward  of  Badagri. 

Badagri,  containing  a  population  of  15,000,  is  on  the  north  side  of 
Victoria  lagoon,  33  miles  westward  of  Lagos,  and  a  mile  from  the  landing 
place,  out  of  sight  of  either  the  anchorage  or  beach. 

Anchorage. — Convenient  anchorage  may  be  obtained  off  Badagri  in  8 
fathoms,  mud  and  shells,  with  the  white  huts  bearing  N.  6°  W.  (N.  11°  E. 
mag.),  distant  about  a  mile.  The  signal  for  a  canoe  will  be  promptly 
answered  here,  and  every  attention  paid  to  applications  for  supplies. 

Zuzu. — The  coast  line  eastward  of  Badagri  presents  the  same  appear- 
ance as  that  to  the  westward,  and  has  similar  soundings  off  it  for  a  distance 
of  9  miles  to  Zuzu,  which  may  be  recognized  by  a  grove  in  the  back- 
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ground^  surmoanted  by  two  umbrella-shaped  palm  trees,  also  by  a  remark- 
able red  house. 

Od  the  coast  between  Badagri  and  Zuzu  is  one  village,  and  some  rows  of 
salt  pans  will  also  be  seen. 

Ooast. — From  Zuzu  the  coast  line  trends  about  east,  gently  curving  both 
in  and  out  for  24  miles  to  the  opening  of  Lagos  river. 

The  western  half  of  the  distance  from  Zuzu  to  Lagos  is  very  flat  and 
bare^  having  but  few  trees  and  no  huts  upon  it;  but  the  eastern  half  show» 
a  densely  wooded  background  that  rises  from  the  margin  of  the  lagoon. 

The  two  low,  bushy,  and  sandy  points  at  the  entrance  of  Lagos  river,. 
with  woods  in  the  distance,  two  clumps  of  trees  somewhat  inland  at  4  and 
at  5  miles  eastward  of  the  entrance,  the  single  palm,  situated  1^  miles  east 
of  the  entrance,  and  the  flagstaflTs  on  the  eastern  entrance  point,  form  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  coast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lagos 
river. 

At  about  12  miles  west  of  Lagos  river  there  is  a  conspicuous  high  knoll, 
and  at  3  miles  west  of  that  river,  close  to  the  beach,  there  is  a  large  white 
house  which  makes  a  good  landmark. 

Sanitarium. — The  government  sanitarium  is  on  the  western  shore  near 
Beecroft  point,  at  about  1 J  miles  to  the  SW.  of  Bruce  beacon  where  the 
coast  begins  to  trend  toward  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

Lagos  river  is  the  first  permanent  break  in  the  coast  line  to  the  eastward 
of  cape  St.  Paul,  and  through  it  the  periodic  accumulation  of  the  freshets 
in  the  lagoons  finds  a  vent  to  the  sea,  occasioning  a  surf  of  no  ordinary 
kind  upon  the  bar. 

The  river  is  situated  at  the  southern  part  of  the  extensive  lagoon  known 
as  Lagos  lagoon,  and  the  principal  channel  passes  west  of  Eko  or  Lagos 
island. 

Entrance. — The  entrance  to  the  river  is  between  Bruce  point  on  the 
western  side  and  Greslie  point,  the  eastern  entrance  point,  a  low  sandy 
continuation  of  the  mainland,  on  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  Victoria 
settlement  and  signal  station. 

Lagos. — On  the  western  side  of  Lagos  island  there  is  an  important  settle- 
ment, at  which  there  are  numerous  factories  and  several  conspicuous  houses 
with  red  roofs;  at  the  settlement  there  are  several  wharves,  afibrding  facil- 
ities for  loading  and  unloading  cargo. 

The  town,  the  largest  on  the  west  coast,  is  about  4  miles  north  of 
Lagos  bar. 

The  colonial  government  hospital  will  treat  seamen  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
payment. 

Population. — In  1887  the  population  of  Lagos  island  numbered  about 
40,000. 
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Sapplies. — The  well  water  at  Lagos  is  veiy  good,  the  best  being  ob- 
tained on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  church.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant. 

Goal  is  supplied  in  flats  that  carry  about  4  tons.  There  is  usually  about 
1,000  tons  in  stock.  Any  vessel  able  to  cross  the  bar  can  coal  alongside  a 
wharf. 

Bepain. — A  workshop,  in  which  small  repairs  can  be  effected,  is  in  course 
of  construction  (1887).  A  patent  slip  for  vessels  not  exceeding  500  tons 
is  contemplated* 

Oommunicatioii  by  steam  every  week  with  Liverpool  and  ports  on  the 
Gold  coast  and  SW.  coast  of  Africa,  once  a  month  with  Hamburg,  and  fre- 
quent a)mmunication  with  the  United  States  and  Brazil  by  sailing  vessels. 

Local  steamers  of  light  draft  ply  by  inland  waters  with  Porto  Novo. 

Telegraph. — Lagos  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  the  Gold  coast,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Europe,  and  with  Kotonu,  Gaboon,  and  Loanda  via  Accra ; 
also  with  the  Niger,  Bonny,  and  Brass  rivers  direct 

Quarantine. — There  is  a  quarantine  ordinance  which  may  be  put  in  force 
if  occasion  requires  it. 

Beacon  and  bnoy.; — There  is  a  beacon  on  Bruce  point.  A  buoy  (black 
in  1889)  lies  in^7  fathoms  and  is  used  as  a  fairway  buoy. 

Light. — A  circular  red  brick  lighthouse  has  been  built  near  the  western 
entrance  point  of  the  river  300  feet  westward  of  the  sanitarium.  From 
this  lighthouse  a  fixed  white  light  is  shown  at  an  elevation  of  86  feet  and 
visible  15  miles  between  the  bearings  N.  79°  E.  (S.  85°  E.  mag.)  through 
north  to  S.  89°  W.  (N.  75°  W.  mag.). 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Lagos  bar  at  5h.;  springs 
rise  3  feet. 

The  ebb  stream  makes  down  the  river  beneath  the  surface  about  3  hours 
before  the  stream  on  the  surface  turns.  The  flood  stream  makes,  but  is  not 
perceptible  till  within  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  high  water;  then 
it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  as  much  as  a  boat  can  pull  against.  Within 
the  river  the  rise  of  tide  in  the  fine  season  is  not  more  than  one  foot; 
during  the  rains  the  river  is  said  to  be  swollen  nearly  3  feet.  When  the 
ebb  stream  makes,  the  rush  is  so  great  that  large  masses  of  the  banks  are 
fiwept  away,  sometimes  carrying  men  and  cattle  with  them. 

Onrrent. — Between  Badagri  and  Lagos  the  current  has  been  observed  to 
have  a  set  toward  the  shore. 

Outer  anchorage. — Merchant  vessels  anchor  in  7^  fathoms,  with  the 
^entrance  of  the  river  open.  Vessels  of  war  anchor  in  10  fathoms,  with 
Beach  house  and  government  flagstaff*  in  line;  or  a  good  berth  is  in  5  or  6 
fathoms,  at  1  f  miles  off*  shore,  with  the  center  of  the  town  and  Victoria 
about  NW.;  here  a  vessel  will  be  out  of  the  sti*eam  of  the  river  and  ride 
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head  on  to  the  heavy  swell  that  always  rolls  into  Lagos  roads^  and  which 
renders  it  an  uncomfortable,  if  not  dangerous,  anchorage. 

Vessels  approaching  the  anchorage  should  not  anchor  westward  of  the 
fairway  buoy,  so  as  to  avoid  fouling  the  cable  which  is  laid  about  a  mile 
SW.  of  the  buoy. 

Two  cables  are  landed  near  the  brick  works  southeastward  of  Lagos; 
they  are  laid  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  till  below  Wilmot  pointy 
thence  across  the  bar  in  a  SSW.  direction  seaward;  at  the  distance  of  2 
miles  from  the  bar  the  cables  separate,  one  trending  gradually  southeast- 
^ward  to  Brass  river,  the  other  westward  to  Accra. 

Signals. — A  small  steamer  is  sent  out  to  any  vessel  of  war  firing  a  gun 
and  hoisting  a  red  ensign. 

If  wishing  to  communicate,  such  intention  should  be  made  known  by 
international  code  to  signal  station  on  beach,  giving  name  of  ship,  and  the 
river  steamers  stationed  in  outer  anchorage  which  fly  the  signal  P  should 
also  be  informed. 

The  following  bar  signals  (commercial  code)  are  shown  from  a  flagstaff 
near  to  the  tide  gauge,  which  is  under  the  sui>ervisiou  of  the  beach  signal- 
man on  the  eastern  entrance  point: 

Commencement  of  rise :  N  flag  hoisted  half  mast. 
High  water:  N  flag  mast  headed  and  kept  there  until  the  water 

begins  to  fall. 

For  bar  boats  /S^^^hbar Flag  8. 

I  Bad  bar Flag  B. 

Boilers. — The  rollers  are  heaviest  from  June  to  August. 
Bar. — At  2  miles  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  bar  breakers 
extend  for  nearly  1 J  miles  in  a  soutHeasterly  direction  from  the  govern- 
ment sanitarium. 

The  intermediate  space  to  the  NE.  from  the  bar  breakers  to  the  entrance 
is  occupied  by  detached  banks  and  breakers,  having  channels  between  them. 
The  entire  breadth  of  the  channel  at  the  entrance  is  J  mile,  and  through 
it  the  lagoon  pours  out,  about  half  ebb,  such  a  volume  of  surface  scum  of 
a  deep-brown  tint  and  of  a  sickening  odor  as  to  spread  to  a  distance  of 
3  miles  from  the  coast;  the  edge  of  this  discolored  water  is  marked  by  a 
well-defined  margin  as  it  rolls  forward  on  the  deep  blue  water  of  the  offing. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  discoloration  of  water  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge from  T^os  lagoon  is  perceptible  when  at  a  distance  of  from  7  to  10 
miles  eastward  of  Lagos. 

At  all  times  there  is  a  break  across  the  bar,  being  worst  during  the 
rainy  season  (June-September),  when  sometimes  steamers  can  not  cross. 
The  bar  is  very  treacherous  in  its  shifting;  the  depth  is  also  variable, 
altering  as  much  as  a  foot  in  two  or  three  days.  A  plan  of  the  bar  is 
kept  at  the  harbor  master's  office  for  inspection  during  office  hours. 
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Greatest  draft.— In  1887  the  limit  of  draft  over  the  bar  was  12  feet 
for  steamers  and  11  feet  6  inches  for  sailing  vessels.  No  vessel  shoald 
attempt  to  cross  without  a  local  pilot,  although  the  channel  is  buoyed. 
The  harbor  master  pilots  all  English  war  vessels  in.  There  are  6  small- 
powered  steamers  that  ply  over  the  bar. 

From  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  bar  at  Lagos  river  entrance,  only  the 
English  and  German  river  steamers  should  be  used  for  landing. 

Rules  for  navigating  Lagos  river. — In  thick  or  foggy  weather,  every 
steamer  proceeding  outwards  will  give  one  blast  of  the  steam  whistle  at 
intervals.  Every  steamer  entering  the  port  will  give  two  blasts  at 
intervals. 

In  all  cases  where  two  or  more  steam  or  sailing  vessels  arc  making  for 
the  bar,  the  vessel  or  vessels  being  bound  for  the  port  being  at  or  near 
the  Fairway  buoy  shall  stoj)  and  allow  the  outward  bound  vessel  or 
vessels  to  proceed  if  such  outward  bound  vessel  or  vessels  is,  or  are, 
between  the  beacon  on  Bruce  point  and  the  bar;  when  such  outward 
bound  vessel  or  vessels  shall  be  on  the  Lagos  side  of  such  beacon  and  the 
inward  bound  vessel  or  vessels  at  or  near  the  Fairway  buoy,  then  such 
outward  bound  vessel  shall  stop  and  allow  the  inward  vessel  or  vessels  to 
proceed. 

Directions. — No  definite  directions  can  be  given,  as  the  best  channel 
over  the  bar  is  constantly  changing.     A  pilot  should  always  be  taken. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  abreast  the  town  of  Lagos  in  12  to  20 
feet. 

Boat  entrance. — Should  it  be  desirable  to  enter  the  river  in  a  boat,  a 
suitable  opportunity  must  be  waited  for;  this  will  be  soon  apparent  (in 
the  fine  season)  by  the  inner  part  of*the  middle  spit  becoming  dry;  then 
wait  till  it  is  nearly  covered  again,  when  it  will  be  certain  that  the  flood 
is  making,  when  pull  through  the  Eastern  passage,  keeping  just  outside 
the  rollers  and  close  to  the  beach,  passing  within  a  few  yards  of  Greslie 
point.  This  is  the  best  and  only  safe  passage  that  can  be  constantly  used 
by  boats  (tide  permitting)  throughout  the  year. 

The  western  passage  is  only  available  for  boats  and  canoes  during  the 
dry  season  or  in  very  fine  weather.  When  the  sea  breeze  blows  strongly, 
the  sea  breaks  right  across  it. 

Soundings. — South  of  Lagos  bar,  the  100-fathom  line  of  sounding  lies 
19  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depth  increasing  suddenly  from  70  fathoms, 
black  mud,  to  more  than  200  fathoms ;  a  depth  of  29  fathoms  and  an 
occasional  overfall  at  9 J  miles  from  the  coast.  The  10-fathom  line  ap- 
proaches within  2  miles  of  the  shore. 

Quoin  village. — The  coast  immediately  eastward  of  Lagos  resumes  its 
usual  characteristics.  A  native  village  lies  at  7  miles  distance  to  the 
eastward,  and  from  its  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  quoin-shaped 
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clump  of  trees  lying  If  miles  N  W.  of  it,  is  named  Quoin  village,  or  Okun 
Beju. 

Jackna. — From  Quoin  village  the  shore  trending  to  the  eastward  is 
nearlj  straight,  and  presents  nothing  to  view  but  a  ridge  of  dense  jungle 
for  12  miles,  at  which  distance  from  the  village  there  is  a  group  of  palm 
trees  resembling  in  shape  a  fan,  and  then  several  isolated  trees,  with  one 
village,  6  miles  eastward  of  which  is  situated  Jackna,  a  place  showing 
but  half  a  dozen  huts  in  a  grove  of  palms.  Jackna  is  the  northernmost 
part  of  the  bight  of  Benin,  the  windward  arm  of  which  begins  there  to 
recede  to  the  southward,  and  trends  eastward  for  a  distance  of  6  miles,  to 
Palma  village. 

Between  Jackna  and  Palma  there  are  two  small  villages. 

Palma. — This  village  may  l>e  identified  by  five  huts  with  palm  trees 
at  equal  distances  apart,  situated  at  the  eastern  gables  of  each  of  the  four 
eastern  huts,  and  by  three  remarkable  palm  trees  at  J  mile  eastward  of 
the  village,  the  middle  tree  being  about  half  the  height  of  the  other  two, 
And  the  whole  group  standing  out  in  stroni;  relief. 

Avons  deep. — The  regularity  in  the  bank  of  soundings,  at  30  miles  east 
of  Lagos  and  south  of  Palma  village,  is  interrupted  by  a  remarkable  sub- 
marine feature  known  as  Avons  deep,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  suddenly 
increases  at  the  outer  part  from  70  fathoms  to  more  than  200  fathoms,  and 
at  the  inner  part  from  40  fathoms  to  more  than  200  fathoms. 

The  center  of  this  remarkable  submarine  valley  is  situated  in  latitude  6°  1 0' 
N.,  longitude  4°  E.,  at  which  position  the  100-fathom  margins  of  the  bank  of 
soundings  are  8  miles  apart,  and  from  whence  the  deep  water  trends  about 
NNW.  for  10  miles,  the  100-fathom  edge  of  soundings  on  .either  side 
gradually  approaching  each  other. 

The  northern  part  of  Avons  deep  is  about  7  miles  from  the  shore,  bearing 
south  from  the  village  of  Palma. 

There  is  no  overfall,  nor  anything  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  this  singular  conformation  at  the  bottom;  nor  is  there  any  opening  in 
the  adjacent  coast,  or  any  apparent  change  in  its  character.  The  prudent 
navigator,  however,  should  be  upon  his  guard  when  in  its  neighborhood, 
for  if  approaching  the  shore  at  nightfall,  or  in  hazy  weather,  in  dependence 
on  the  lead,  and  intending  to  be  close  in  at  daylight,  he  might  be  fatally 
deceived  by  a  cast  with  no  bottom  in  this  deep,  imagining  his  vessel  outside 
the  bank,  instead  of  within  6  or  7  miles  of  the  beach.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, this  deep,  like  the  Bottomless  pit,  may  be  of  material  service  to  the 
seaman  at  night,  by  giving  him  a  fresh  departure. 

Lekki  lagoon  is  a  shallow  sheet  of  water  several  miles  in  extent.  It  is 
connected  with  the  town  of  Epeh  at  the  eastern  end  of  Kradu  water  by  a 
channel  9  miles  long.  The  town  of  Lekki  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
lagoon.  From  Lekki  the  inland  water  communication  extends  through 
oreeks  far  to  the  eastward. 
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Coast. — From  Palma  village  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  line  i» 
E.  by  S.  for  36  miles  to  the  termination  of  the  sandy  beach ;  the  western  21 
miles  showing  a  dark  undulating  bushy  foreground,  and  a  distant  and  paler 
colored  background  of  trees,  which  afford  a  striking  contrast.  The  next  9 
miles  of  coast  is  very  flat,  though  bushy,  and  with  no  groves  in  the  back- 
ground; the  remaining  6  miles  has  the  back  as  well  as  foreground  features. 
Mobido  village  with  four  huts  is  situated  on  the  shore,  3  miles  eastward  of 
Palma;  a  single  hut  stands  4  miles  farther  east;  and  at  3  miles  beyond  that, 
and  altogether  10  miles  east  of  Palma,  is  situated  the  western  of  three  remark- 
able vistas,  with  a  village  and  group  of  palm  trees,  named  Shoroko  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lekki  vista.  These  vistas,  or  lagoon  entrances,  lie  5  and  12  miles 
apart,  and  appear  open  only  when  abreast  of  them ;  they  are  each  about  ^  mile 
wide  at  the  beach,  and  they  cross  the  island  of  Kuramo  at  right  angles. 

There  is  a  native  village  at  5  miles  from  Shoroko,  then  the  entrance  to 
Otolu  vista  at  one  mile  farther.  Ikegu  village,  where  there  is  a  flagstaff,  lies 
2^  miles  east  of  Otolu  vista,  and  from  thence  the  sandy  beach  on  which  are 
a  few  huts,  extends  10  miles  to  Odi  vista  (Ajimo),  the  eastern  of  the  three. 

At  5  miles  eastward  of  Odi  vista  stands  a  village,  with  its  two  conspicuous 
palm  trees;  and  ^  mile  farther  east  an  abrupt  and  remarkable  change  occurs 
in  the  nature  of  the  coast,  from  sand  fo  mud,  the  dry  soil,  palm  trees,  and 
brushwood  being  succeeded  by  swamps  and  mangroves.  With  the  alteration 
in  the  character  of  the  coast  its  direction  also  changes  to  the  southward,  and 
flats  of  5  fathoms  extend  5  miles  off  shore.  This  termination  of  the  sandy 
beach  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  navigation  of  the  bight  of  Benin.  Thus  far 
a  vessel  approaching  from  the  westward  may  fearlessly  nin  along  the  coast  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  except  at  the  projecting  bar  of  Lagos  river,  but  afler 
passing  Odi  vista,  muddy  shallows  of  3  or  4  fathoms  in  depth  will  be  found 
within  2  J  miles  of  the  shore. 

Thecoastfor6  milesSE.of  Odi  village  isa  mud  flat;  no  background  trees 
give  effect  to  those  that  are  scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  the  surf 
which  breaks  fully  a  mile  offshore  is  no  longer  heard.  At  the  southern  ex- 
treme of  this  mud  flat,  two  little  openings  into  the  lagoon  like  vistas  may  be 
observed ;  the  shore  then  assumes  a  somewhat  firmer  character^  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  clumps  of  trees  and  scattered  huts  as  far  as  the  group  of  villages 
named  Town ;  whence  to  Benin  river  the  coast  line  is  slightly  concave,  but  its 
general  trend  is  SE.  for  27  miles. 

Delta  of  Niger  river. — ^At  Benin  river  the  delta  of  the  Niger  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for  about  120 
miles  to  the  most  frequented  mouth,  known  as  the  Nun  entrance.  The  part 
of  the  delta  between  the  Forcados  river  and  the  Niger  is  almost  unknown. 

From  Nun  entrance  thecoastof  the  delta  trends  in  an  easterly  direction  for 
about  140  miles  to  Old  Kalaba  (Calabar)  river. 
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These  streams  which  flow  through  the  delta  are  locally  known  as  the  Palm 
Oil  rivers. 

Benin  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
seaward;  the  northern  entrance  point  (North  point),  100  miles  ESE.  of 
Lagos  bar,  forms  a  well-defined  elbow,  while  on  the  southern  side  there  is 
only  a  gentle  curve,  particularly  difficult  to  recognize  when  bearing  NNE.; 
from  abreast  of  North  point*  the  opposite  shores  take  a  parallel  direction 
for  4  miles,  and  are  1^  miles  apart;  both  sides  ai*e  flat  and  swampy,  but 
inhabited. 

The  Benin  is  connected  with  Escravos  river  by  two  waterways.  The 
lower  is  known  as  Dali  (Deli)  creek,  the  opening  of  which  is  on  the  left 
bank  about  6  miles  up  the  river.     Nanna  creek  is  the  upper  one. 

H.  M.  S.  Aledo  steamed  up  the  river  for  about  80  miles  until  stopped  by 
its  narrowness  and  sharp  turns.  At  30  miles  up  there  is  a  branch  from 
the  left  bank;  this  branch  probably  carries  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
between  the  factories  and  the  inland  markets.  About  20  miles  above  this 
branch  is  a  good  road  to  Benin,  a  large  and  important  city.  The  river 
was  deep,  probably  not  less  than  3  fathoms,  clear  and  without  dangers ;  a 
large  rock,  marked  by  weeds,  obstructs  the  passage  a  little  below  where 
the  Aledo  stopped,  but  there  is  room  for  a  larger  vessel  than  the  Alecto 
to  pass.  Above  the  rock  the  river  narrows  rapidly.  The  temperature 
was  cooler  than  at  the  mouth,  and  there  were  no  mosquitoes. 

Trade. — ^There  is  a  trade  from  this  river  in  palm  oil  and  ivory.  Five 
factories  are  situated  on  the  north  shore  below  Lagos  creek,  and  two  above 
the  creek.     The  busy  season  is  from  April  to  July. 

Battery  point. — This  point  is  4  miles  within  the  entrance  on  the  east- 
em  side.  A  small  island  lies  ofi*  the  point,  and  is  connected  to  the  point 
by  a  sand  bank. 

Villages. — ^There  are  three  villages  on  the  north  shore  of  Benin  river, 
the  outermost  of  which,  IJ  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  known  as  Fish 
town. 

Booby  town  (Obobi)  and  Salt  town  are  two  villages  on  the  south  shore, 
the  former  being  1^  miles  SW.  of  Battery  point,  and  the  latter  standing 
outside  the  entrance  at  3 J  miles  S.  33°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.)  of  North  point. 

Landmarks. — Three  white  houses  on  the  southern  shore  outside  the 
entrance,  one  (the  hospital)  at  a  mile  to  the  northward  and  the  other  two 
at  J  and  J  mile,  resi)ectively,  to  the  southward  of  Salt  town,  show  conspic- 
uously from  seaward  with  the  afternoon  sun  on  them.  Salt  town  can  not 
be  distinguished. 

Northern  breakers. — These  dangers  extend  for  2J  miles  from  North 
point  in  a  southwesterly  direction ;  they  break  heavily  at  half  ebb  even  in 
fine  weather,  and  there  are  always  heavy  rollers  upon  them. 
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Southern  spit — ^The  northern  edge  of  this  spit  forms  the  prolongation 
to  the  southwestward  of  the  shoals  extending  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiver.  The  western  extremity  is  8.  85°  W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  Salt  town, 
^iistant  3  miles,  and  S.  23°  W.  (S.  39°  W.  mag.)  ^  miles  from  North 
point.  From  thence  the  southern  edge  trends  ESE.  for  4  miles,  joining 
the  shelf  of  sand  and  mud,  ^  mile  in  breadth,  which  fronts  the  coast. 

ShoaJs. — There  are  two  shoals  having  a  depth  of  6  feet  over  them,  ^ 
und  ^  mile,  respectively,  N.  72°  W.  (N.  56°  W.  mag.),  and  N.  16°  W. 
(north  mag.)  of  the  western  extremity  of  Southern  spit. 

Sunken  wreck. — A  wreck  with  one  mast  showing  above  water  (in  1881) 
lies  on  Southern  spit,  |  mile  eastward  of  the  western  extremity ;  it  is  3-^(c 
miles  S.  15°  W.  (S.  31°  W.  mag.)  of  North  point,  and  2^^  miles  S.  85° 
W.  (N.  79°  W.  mag.)  of  Salt  town. 

Bar. — Midway  between  Northern  breakers  and  Southern  spit  there  is  a 
channel  ^  mile  in  breadth  and  about  If  miles  long,  with  a  general  depth 
of  from  8  to  10  feet  at  low  water. 

In  the  rainy  season  this  channel  frequently  breaks  heavily  right  across, 
but  in  the  dry  season  the  bar  is  generally  comparatively  smooth,  with  not 
much  sand.  The  bottom  on  the  bar  is  of  hard  sand,  changing  to  soft 
mud  when  off  it;  the  swell  is  nearly  end  on  with  respect  to  a  vessel  cross- 
ing the  bar.  Vessels  of  11  and  12  feet  draft  cross  this  bar,  taking  it 
at  the  last  quarter  of  the  flood  at  spring  tides,  having  regard,  of  course,  to 
the  state  of  the  sea,  which  should  be  well  considered,  as  it  sometimes 
ainexpectedly  breaks  with  overwhelming  force. 

Bnoy. — A  fairway  buoy,  black,  conical,  with  staff  and  ball,  has  been 
placed  in  4|  fathoms,  with  North  point  bearing  N.  37°  E.  (N.  53°  E.  mag.), 
"distant  5f  miles.     This  position  of  the  buoy  must  not  be  depended  on. 

Directions. — The  leading  mark  across  the  bar  of  Benin  river  is  Harri- 
son house  (easily  recognized  as  being  a  conspicuous  white  house  on  the 
western  shore,  the  western  and  largest  of  four)  just  open  southward  of 
North  point,  bearing  N.  40°  E.  (N.  56°  E.  mag.);  this  mark  will  lead 
over  the  bar  in  8J  feet  at  low  water  springs.  When  about  one  mile  from 
Horth  point,  gradually  haul  to  the  eastward,  rounding  it  at  the  distance  of 
about  J  mile,  and  when  it  bears  N.  61°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.),  steer  along 
the  western  shore  in  from  2J  to  5  fathoms,  keeping  from  600  to  1,000 
yards  from  the  bank. 

Anchorage. — Off  Harrison  house  there  is  good  holding  ground  in  7 
fathoms  about  600  yards  from  the  shore. 

It  is  never  advisjible  for  strangers  to  spend  a  night  within  the  bar,  as 
the  exhalations  from  the  river  are  notoriously  unhealthy,  and  the 
mosquitoas  exceedingly  troublesome;  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so, 
a  good  berth  is  in  14  feet,  mud,  with  the  western  part  of  North  point  bear- 
ing N.  39°  W.  (N.  23°  W.  mag.),  distant  1,800  yards. 
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Benin  road. — In  this  road,  outside  the  river^  much  rolling  and  pitching 
must  be  expected,  but  it  affords  good  holding  ground,  and  is  the  only 
suitable  anchorage  for  all  trading  vessels ;  the  most  convenient  position  for 
anchoring  will  be  found  in  4^  fathoms,  black  mud,  with  the  SE.  part  of 
North  point  bearing  N.  40°  E.  (N.  56°  E.  mag.),  which  is  on  the  line  of 
bearing  for  crossing  over  the  deepest  part  of  the  bar. 

This  anchorage  is  2  miles  outside  the  bar,  and  5^  miles  from  the  river's 
mouth.  The  lower  reach  of  the  river  will  api)ear  open,  but  from  the 
roadstead  the  houses  are  not  distinguishable  from  the  deck. 

Communication. — Steamers  run  from  Bonny  (the  depot)  weekly,  calling 
at  the  intermediate  rivers  Brass,  and  Nun  entrance  of  the  Niger,  on  the 
way;  they  are  due  at  Benin  about  a  week  after  the  arrival  of  the  English 
mail  steam  packets  at  Bonny. 

Sailing  vessels  are  usually  tovved  over  the  bar  by  these  local  steamers^ 
the  charge  being  al)out  $200,  the  steamers  supplying  their  own  hawsers. 

• 

Pilots. — The  best  pilots  are  the  masters  and  mates  of  these  local  steamers. 
No  native  pilots  are  to  be  obtained. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  entrance  of  Benin 
river  at  4h.  30m.;  springs  rise  7  feet,  neaps  4 J  feet. 

The  flood  stream  (December)  runs  only  for  8  hours  at  the  rate  of  3  knots 
an  hour  at  springs,  and  the  ebb  runs  for  as  much  as  9^  hours  at  a  rate  of  as 
much  as  5  knots  an  hour.  The  discolored  water  discharges  itself  over  a 
range  of  9  miles  radius  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  100-fathom 
line  of  soundings  lies  west,  distant  28  miles  from  the  shore;  the  depth 
increasing  from  95  fathoms,  black  mud,  to  11 9  fathoms. 

On  the  bar,  the  ebb  stream  sets  to  the  westward  and  the  flood  about 
ENE.  In  1884,  on  several  occasions  when  entering  Benin  river  on  the 
flood,  was  found  setting  towards  the  northern  breakers. 

Currents. — The  general  direction  of  the  current  off  the  Benin  is  to  the 
southeastward,  but  after  the  harmattan  has  been  blowing,  it  is  often 
reversed,  and  runs  sometimes  with  considerable  strength. 

Supplies. — A  few  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  Benin  river  but  with  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Nanna  creek. — At  about  18  miles  above  Harrison  house,  in  Benin 
river,  is  Nanna  creek,  which  enters  the  Benin  at  Youngtown,  situated  on 
the  eastern  point  of  entrance.  This  creek  with  numerous  windings  and 
sharp  turns,  takes  a  general  southerly  direction  with  depths  of  from  3  to 
7  fathoms,  until  it  joins  the  Kscravos  river,  near  Mugine  village.  The 
creek  is  wide  enough  for  vessels  200  feet  long  to  navigate  without  running 
into  the  banks.  The  junctions  between  the  creeks  and  river  have  shoals 
off  the  points.  A  pilot  should  be  taken.  Batari  creek  is  reported  to  be 
deep  but  too  narrow  for  anything  but  launches. 
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Ooast. — From  Salt  town,  od  the  southern  entrance  point  of  Benin  river, 
the  coast  line  trends -about  SE.  for  a  distance  of  10  miles;  it  is  everywhere 
thickly  wooded,  but  some  remarkable  clumps  of  fantastically  shaped  trees 
are  conspicuous,  some  resembling  the  letter  Y,  while  others  have  received 
the  names  of  Ship  tree,  Giraffe  tree,  and  Tower  tree.  On  the  narrow  sandy 
beach  the  swell  breaks  but  slightly,  after  rolling  in  across  the  5-fathom 
flat,  which  extends  5  or  6  miles  offshore. 

Escravos  river. — The  funnel-shaped  opening  of  the  Escravos  river 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  Benin,  has  its  southern  entrance  point  the  best 
defined^  lies  1 3  mil&s  south  of  Benin  bar.  Heavy  breakers  extend  from 
this  point  for  3  miles  to  the  NW.,  and  at  first  sight  appear  to  join  those 
from  the  northern  entrance  point,  but  there  is  occasionally  a  space  at  one- 
fourth  of  the  distance  across  the  latter,  where  8  fiet  water  may  be  found ; 
this  channel  is,  however,  too  precarious  and  uncertain  to  be  safely  used. 

Obanomi  creek. — At  about  4  miles  eastward  of  Mugine  village  in  the 
Escravos,  is  Chanomi  creek,  with  depths  of  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  leading  to 
the  Forcados  river,  which  it  enters  at  10  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

These  creeks  are  named  after  the  chiefs  of  the  district  through  which' 
they  pass. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Escravos  river  at  4h. 
27m.;  springs  rise  5  feet.  The  discolored  water  is  seen  when  6  miles  sea- 
ward of  the  entrance. 

Ooast. — From  the  south  entrance  point  of  Escravos  river  the  coast 
trends  SE.  for  a  distance  of  11  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Forcados  river,  being 
fronted  by  heavy  breakers,  which  extend  2  miles  from  the  shore  for  the 
northern  8  miles  of  that  distance. 

Forcados  river. — This  river  is  about  2 J  miles  wide,  abreast  the  south 
point  of  entrance.  Both  banks  are  of  moderate  height,  densely  wooded,  and 
bordered  by  a  sandy  beach.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a 
bar,  but  as  the  channel  across  carries  16  feet  at  low  water  and  is  of  con* 
siderable  width,  Forcados  river  is  one  of  the  most  accessible  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  with  smooth  water  and  5  fathoms  water  just  within  the  bar. 
The  distance  from  Forcados  river  to  the  E^ravos  by  Chanomi  creek,  round 
by  Goshawk  point  is  estimated  at  25  miles;  and  from  the  Escravos  through 
Dali  creek  to  the  Benin  river  about  22  miles;  while  the  distance  by 
Ellagico  river  and  Agaru  creek,  the  route  of  large  steamers,  is  about  56 
miles.     Steamers  of  11  and  13  feet  have  passed  through  the  short  route. 

Forcados  is  the  main  outlet  of  Wari,  a  trade  center ;  hitherto  the  Benin 
River  route  has  been  used,  the  distance  by  this  route  being  150  miles,  but  a 
shorter  track,  by  using  Forcados  river,  has  been  explored,  the  channel  being 
deep  and  direct.  A  steamer  drawing  7  or  8  feet  came  by  this  short  route 
in  5  hours,  whereas  the  passage  by  the  Benin  usually  takes  12  hours  with 
the  tide. 
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Sonth  point. — Beacon. — On  South  point  is  a  black  triangular  beacon, 
25  feet  high,  and  about  one  mile  S.  72°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  of  the  beacon 
is  a  conspicuous  tree,  abreast  of  Golon  village.  These,  with  Moore  and 
Goshawk  points,  are  useful  marks  for  entering  the  river.  (Beacon  not  seen 
in  1888.) 

Moore  and  Qoshawk  points. — Moore  point  is  a  steep  dark  bluff,  easily 
reccHCuized,  and  on  the  north  bank  at  about  4  miles  within  South  point. 
Two  miles  eastward  of  Moor  point,  and  about  13  miles  from  the  bar,  is 
Goshawk  point,  which  slopes  gradually  to  the  river,  and  forms  the  western 
entrance  point  to  Chanomi  creek. 

Anchorage. — Since  1884  ocean  steamers  have  used  the  anchorage  6 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  loading  and  unloading. 

Bar.— The  southern  breakers  extend  about  4  miles  WNVV.  J  W.  from 
South  }K)int,  thence  WSW.  ^  W.  for  one  mile.  The  northern  breakers  lie 
one  mile  northward  of  the  southern  breakers  and  from  2  to  3  miles  off  the 
northward  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  said  to  be  a  channel  between  them 
and  that  bank,  but  the  channel  over  the  bar,  which  is  500  yards  across 
between  the  breakers,  is  the  most  direct  and  the  one  used,  and  which  has 
a  known  depth  of  16  feet  at  low  water. 

Buoys. — Two  conical  buoys  mark  the  bar  and  are  on  the  alignment  of 
Moore  and  Goshawk  points. 

Directions. — Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  using  these  directions. 

Goshawk  point,  well  open  of  Moore  point,  bearing  S.  89°  E.  (S.  73°  E. 
mag.),  leads  over  the  bar  in  16  feet  midway  between  the  breakers,  but  Gos- 
hawk point  being  distant  13  miles  from  the  bar  may  not  be  at  first  recog- 
nized. The  bar  should  in  that  case  be  approached  with  the  I)eacon  on  South 
point  in  line  with  the  conspicuous  tree  abreast  the  village,  bearing  8.  69° 
E.  (S.  53°  E.  mag.),  which  leads  southwestward  of  the  northern  breakers, 
and  when  the  leading  mark  comes  on  it  should  be  steered  for  as  directed. 
There  is  anchorage  off  Golon  village  abreast  the  conspicuous  tree  in  from 
4  to  5  fathoms. 

On  the  bar  the  flood  tide  sets  across  it  to  the  northward,  the  ebb  in  the 
contrary  direction,  which  must  be  allowed  for. 

Wari — The  town  of  Wari  is  3  miles  up  a  narrow  creek  about  40  or  45 
miles  above  the  entrance  to  the  Forcados.  The  river  is  about  400  feet 
wide  off  the  creek,  but  there  are  3  fathoms  at  low  water  close  to  both  banks. 
If  swinging  to  the  ebb  a  hawser  to  a  tree  would  slew  a  vessel  for  returning. 
A  depth  of  15  feet  was  the  least  water  found  by  the  Dodo  in  returning 
from  Wari,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  4-fathom  channel  could  be  found  from 
the  sea  to  that  place« 

The  Dodoy  drawing  11  feet,  grounded  in  the  approach  to  Wari,  as  well 
as  in  the  Nanna  and  Chanomi  creeks. 
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Oommunication. — The  West  coast  mail  steamers  call  weekly  and  are 
met  by  the  branch  line  steamers;  cargo  is  transshipped  one  week  for  LagoB 
and  the  next  for  Benin,  and  is  also  sent  up  the  Wari  branch  from  here* 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  entrance  of  Forcadoe 
river  at  4h.  22m.;  springs  rise  5  feet;  the  flood  stream  runs  3  hours  at  the 
rate  of  2  knots  an  hour;  the  ebb  9  hours  at  3  knots  an  hour,  propelling 
the  discolored  water  13  miles  seaward. 

Soundings. — The  bank  of  soundings  to  the  100-fathom  line  extends  30 
miles  westward  from  the  mouth  of  Forcados  river,  deepening  suddenly  from 
90  fathoms,  black  mud,  to  180  fathoms,  sand.  The  5-fathom  line,  which 
lies  5  miles  west  of  Forcados  river,  approaches  the  shore  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  it  to  within  3  miles. 

Ooast. — The  coast  southward  of  Forcados  river  has  the  same  monotonous 
features  as  that  to  the  northward ;  ia  dense  forest  and  thick  jungle  rises  from 
a  narrow  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  surf  but  feebly  breaks.  In  the  whole 
space  between  Forcados  and  Dodo  rivers  there  is  no  sign  of  habitation,  and 
no  apparent  background  until,  on  opening  the  Ramos  river,  the  receding 
plain  and  its  thick  forests  are  preoeptible.  No  columns  of  smoke  are  to 
be  seen  by  day,  nor  fires  by  night,  to  give  animation  to  its  gloomy  and 
forbidding  aspect;  an  aspect,  however,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  character  of  its  treacherous  inhabitants.  From  the  south  entrance 
point  of  Forcados  river  the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  for  a  distance  of  13  miles 
to  the  entrance  of  Ramos  river. 

Ramos  river. — The  outlet  of  this  river  is  but  J  mile  wide  between  its 
entrance  point?,  which  are  well  defined;  a  dome-shaped  tree  appears  in  the 
background  between  them  when  bearing  east  (S.  74°  E.  mag.),  which  mark 
leads  into  the  very  limited  channel  over  the  bar.  From  the  northern  en- 
trance }K)int  a  sward  and  sandy  spit,  named  Murder  spit,  extends  a  mile 
seaward,  and  a  village  stands  near  the  high-water  mark  at  f  mile  within 
the  south  entrance  point.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  visit  this  river  the  bar 
will  be  found  most  tranquil  in  the  dry  season. 

Bar. — A  belt  of  heavy  breakers  extends  2 J  miles  from  the  shore  in  front 
of  Ramos  river,  leaving  occasionally  in  the  middle  a  smooth  space  of  J  mile 
in  width.  This  part  of  the  bar  is  a  mile  across,  with  9  feet  on  it  at  low 
water,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  dangerous  send  of  the  swell.  Inside  the 
entrance  points  the  estuary  has  straight  sides  which  aie  steep-to  for  2  miles^ 
with  3,  5,  and  7  fathoms  smooth  water.  The  bar  may  be  crossed  in  the 
best  water,  and  the  first  reach  passed  through  by  bringing  the  dome  tree 
to  appear  in  the  center  of  the  opening,  and  steering  for  it  on  the  bearing 
of  east  (S.  74°  E.  mag.). 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Ramos  river,  at  4h.  20m.; 
springs  rise  5  feet.     The  ebb  runs  9  hours. 
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Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  outside  the  bar  will  be  also  found  with 
the  entrance  bearing  east  (S.  74^  E.  mag.)  in  6  fathoms,  black  mud,  at  3 
miles  olBF  the  bar  and  5  miles  from  the  river's  mouth. 

Dodo  river. — From  Ramos  river  the  coast  maintains  the  same  appear- 
ance, and  the  same  general  trend  of  S.  by  E.  for  a  distance  of  J  8  miles, 
where  another  river  issues  through  an  oblique  opening  with  an  island  in 
its  mouth.  This  river,  known  ^s  the  Dodo,  is  only  |  mile  wide  in  its 
lower  reach,  though  the  opening  in  the  shore  at  its  mouth  appears  to  be 
nearly  3  miles  broad. 

Walker  island  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  opening,  and  is 
thickly  wooded  at  its  eastern  angle.  All  access  for  vessels  to  Dodo  river 
is  apparently  prevented  by  the  shoals  which  extend  3  miles  north  and  south 
of  this  island  and  1^  miles  to  seaward. 

Boat  entrance. — Should  any  object  lead  to  a  boat  expedition  into  this 
uninviting  place,  an  opening  in  the  breakers  may  be  sought  in  the  dry  sea- 
son close  over  on  the  northern  side,  where  there  is  a  channel  ^  mile  wide 
and  8  feet  deep,  found  by  bringing  the  lower  reach  of  the  river  open  to 
the  northward  of  Walker  island,  on  the  bearing  of  8.  41°  E.  {S.  26°  E. 
mag.);  wait,  however,  for  the  last  hour  of  the  flood  at  spring  tides,  and 
look  out  also  for  the  bar  rollers,  when  approaching  a  low  point  which 
projects  J  mile  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  northern  elbow  of  the 
entrance. 

Oantion. — Keep  a  good  lookout  for  the  troublesome  and  dangerous 
natives,  who  can,  like  those  in  Ramos  river,  launch  out  from  the  creeks 
in  large  numbers,  armed  with  rifles,  cane-knives,  and  hatchets ;  their  pre- 
tense for  coming  being  at  first  to  ofier  dried  fish  for  sale. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Dodo  river  at  4h.  17m.; 
springs  rise  5  feet. 

Anchorage. — Anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  4  fathoms,  black  mud, 
with  a  distant  arched  tree  in  line  with  the  northern  extremity  of  the  trees 
on  Walker  island,  bearing  S.  84°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.). 

The  5-fathom  flat  extends  2  J  miles  west  of  Walker  island,  and  1 J  miles 
outside  the  bar  breakers.  The  discolored  waters  of  this  river,  like  those 
of  the  Ramos,  are  seen  when  7  miles  in  the  ofling. 

Cnrrent. — The  ebb  stream  sets  north  from  the  bar  and  the  flood  south  ; 
the  outside  current  generally  sets  south  at  about  a  knot  an  hour. 

Soundings. — The  100-fathom  edge  of  the  bank  is  26  miles  ofi^  shore  in 
a  westerly  direction  from  the  entrance  to  Ramos  river. 

Pennington  river. — From  Dodo  river  southward  the  coast  is  of  the 
same  featureless  character,  but  bends  nearly  two  points  more  to  the  east- 
ward. 

The  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  found  at  a  distance  3 J  miles  off"  shore,  as  far 
as  a  small  opening,  named  Pennington  river.    This  stream  opens  to  view 
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on  a  8.  72°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  bearing,  and  is  J  mile  wide,  with  6  fath- 
oms water  when  a  mile  within  the  entrance  points,  but  has  only  6  feet 
upon  the  bar,  which  extends  over  an  area  of  1|  miles.  A  narrow  passage, 
between  heavy  and  daup^erous  breakers,  will  be  found  by  keeping  the 
entrance  upon  the  above  bearing. 

Hiddleton  river. — From  Pennington  river  the  coast  ti*ends  8E.  by  S. 
for  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  the  Middleton  river,  which  from  the  offing 
has  the  appearance  of  a  wide-mouthed  estuary,  with  an  island  at  its  en- 
trance (Miller  island),  leaving  channels  of  equal  breadth  on  either  side. 
The  southern  opening  is  not  a  navigable  channel,  and  is  named  False 
entrance. 

The  main  entrance  lies  between  George  island  and  Miller  island,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  though  the  navigable  part  of  the  channel  is 
narrowed  by  a  spit  extending  J  mile  from  the  north  extreme  of  Miller 
island. 

From  George  island  a  narrow  curved  spit  extends  2  J  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, between  which  and  the  bank  extending  from  the  south  side  of  Mil- 
ler island,  there  is  a  channel,  about  ^  mile  wide,  and  in  which  the  least 
depth  is  2^  fathoms. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  at  about  1 J  miles  east  of  George 
island,  is  an  English  factory. 

Miller  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  S-fathom 
channel,  which  connects  the  main  and  false  entrances  to  Middleton  river; 
a  shoal  spit  connects  Miller  island  south  extreme  with  the  south  entrance 
.point  of  False  entrance  (South  point). 

Directions. — A  vessel  approaching  from  the  westward  should  keep  in 
not  less  than  5  fathoms  water,  until  South  point  bears  N.  74°  E.  (east 
mag.),  when  it  may  be  steered  for  on  that  bearing ;  when  the  depth  is  reduced 
to  3  fathoms,  alter  course  to  N.  19°  W.  (N.  3°  W.  mag.)  for  IJ  miles, 
steering  for  North  point.  This  will  lead  between  the  shoals,  which  extend 
south  of  George  and  Miller  islands. 

When  Miller  island  south  extreme  bears  east  (S.  74°  E.  mag.),  steer 
for  the  center  of  George  island,  until  Lobia  point  (the  next  east  of  the  fac- 
tory), is  in  line  with  Factory  point,  which  latter  mark  will  lead  to  the 
anchorage. 

The  western  edge  of  the  bank,  south  of  Miller  island,  does  not  always 
break.     These  directions  should  be  used  with  care. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Middleton  river  at  4h.  15ra., 
springs  rise  5  feet. 

Soundings. — A  flat,  with  muddy  bottom,  extends  3  miles  off  the  main- 
land, and  the  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  found  at  1|  miles  outside  the  bar;  the 
100-fathom  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings  is  30  miles  offshore,  and  the 
discolored  water  from  the  river  is  met  when  about  4  miles  to  seaward. 
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Blind  creek. — At  3  miles  SE.  of  False  entrance,  there  is  another  inac- 
<5es8ible  opening,  named  Blind  creek,  J  mile  in  width,  and  from  which 
breakers  extend  nearly  a  mile  seaward. 

Winstanley  ontfalls. — From  Blind  creek  the  coast  line  trends  a  little 
more  easterly,  with  a  mangrove  covered  shore,  and  similar  quality  of  sound- 
ings, until,  at  7  miles  distance,  two  apparent  river  entrances,  known  as  the 
Winstanley  outfalls,  appear.  They  are  a  mile  apart,  and  both  barred  by 
heavy  breakers,  which  are  occasioned  by  the  stream  from  the  rivers  meet- 
ing with  the  ocean  swell ;  discolored  water  extends  over  a  range  of  4  miles 
seaward  of  the  entrance  to  Winstanley  outfalls. 

Sengana  branch. — A  similar  mangrove  covered  shore  extends  SE.  by 
E.  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Winstanley  eastern  outfall  to  the  Sengana 
branch  of  the  Niger.  The  Sengana  is,  however,  so  obstructed  at  its  en- 
trance by  a  sand  bank  in  the  center,  and  by  the  turbulent  breakers  which 
extend  a  mile  seaward,  that  although  presenting  a  rather  inviting  appear- 
ance at  first  sight,  it  is  not  accessible.  By  patiently  watching  for  a  favor- 
able opportunity,  landing  may  be  eflfected  on  the  outer  beach,  just  to  the 
northward  of  the  northern  entrance  point,  and  by  crossing  the  point,  a  view 
of  a  tranquil  sheet  of  water  within  was  obtained ;  but  the  apparent  disposi- 
tion of  the  natives  would  have  rendered  any  further  examination  of  the 
place,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  imprudent. 

Soundings. — The  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  found  at  a  distance  of  4  miles 
seaward  from  the  entrance  to  Sengana  branch,  the  discolored  water  from 
which  extends  about  that  distance  from  the  shore. 

Niger  river,  which  has  its  rise  at  mount  Loma,  flows  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  to  Timbuktu  and  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  takes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  east  and  SE.  when  it  changes  its  name  to  the  Kwara,  and  is  joined 
in  its  SE.  course  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea  by  its  affluent  the  Binu6,  whjch 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Adamawa. 

The  Niger  is  an  imposing  river  when  first  entered  from  the  sea,  but 
after  passing  the  broad  creeks-  which  leave  for  Brass  river  the  actual  navi- 
gable passage  narrows  down  into  an  insignificant  channel  for  so  vast  a 
stream,  and  it  is  not  until  the  numerous  offshoots  on  both  sides  are  passed 
that  the  main  stream  regains  the  breadth  commensurate  with  its  impor- 
tance. In  many  portions  below  its  bifurcation  with  the  Wari  the  main 
Niger  is  very  shallow,  and  it  is  here,  in  the  dry  season,  some  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  its  navigation  are  met  with,  rather  than  in  its  undivided  flow 
between  Abo  and  Lufeoja. 

The  river  commences  to  rise  during  the  first. week  in  August,  and  begins 
to  fall  about  the  middle  of  October,  but  the  exact  date  or  extent  of  its  rise 
can  not  be  predicted  with  certainity.  The  river  is  generally  lowest  in 
April,  and  the  average  range  between  the  dry  and  wet  season  is  about  24 
feet,  with  occasionally  an  extreme  range  of  40  feet. 
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At  the  end  of  August,  1877,  the  river  had  risen  nearly  30  feet,  the  banks 
in  some  places  were  3  feet  above  water,  in  others  nearly  awash.  Akedo^ 
about  26  miles  above  cape  Nun,  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
here  200  yards  wide;  this  is  the  first  village  of  importance  after  leaving 
Darwall  island.     It  is  the  market  place  for  traders  from  Brass  river. 

Between  Louis  creek,  situated  6^  miles  north  of  the  east  entrance  pointy 
and  Oguburi  river  (which  joins  the  Niger  on  the  western  side  at  42  miles 
above  Trottec  point),  the  channel,  although  narrow  and  in  some  places 
obstructed  by  islands,  does  not  appear  so  liable  to  change  nor  so  difficult 
to  navigate  as  that  part  above  Oguburi  river. 

Ndoni,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  114  miles  above  Trotter  pointy 
is  near  the  confluence  of  the  delta.  Abo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
and  2  miles  lower  down,  is  where  the  Royal  Niger  c(tmpany  have  their 
hulk,  near  which  their  is  anchorage  in  5  fathoms  water. 

At  Onitsha,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  42  miles  above  Ndoni, 
a  vessel  should  anchor  nearly  abreast  the  landing  shed  and  westward  of  a 
line  joining  two  cotton  trees,  situated  NNW.  and  SSW.  of  the  landing 
place.  The  stream  runs  at  the  rate  of  5  knots  an  hour.  It  is  not  safe  for 
vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water  to  remain  at  Onitsha  after  the  end  of 
November.     The  river  steamers  drawing  6  to  8  feet  lay  up  about  that  time. 

Asaba,  nearly  opposite  to  Onitsha,  is  the  administration  capital  of  the 
Royal  Niger  company.     The  hospital  and  botanical  gardens  are  here. 

At  Ida,  which  is  a  large  place,  there  is  anchorage  off  the  town  in  8 
fathoms  water;  the  current  runs  about  3  knots  an  hour. 

The  river  here  is  narrowed  by  the  island  in  the  center,  being  about  70O 
yards  broad  on  the  side  of  the  town.  The  land  rises  again  here,  a  cliff  96 
feet  high  standing  over  the  river,  and  on  tlie  slope  of  the  cliff  running 
down  to  the  landing  place  is  built  the  town,  which  extends  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  and  runs  back  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  natives  are  a 
fine-looking  race,  warlike  and  troublesome. 

The  first  high  land  after  entering  the  river  is  seen  at  Onitsha.  It  seems 
to  be  a  quiet  and  flourishing  place.  The  town  is  about  1^  miles  inland  and 
is  hidden  from  the  river  by  trees.  There  are  four  factories,  a  church,  and 
nice  houses  with  gardens.     The  country  is  more  open. 

At  a  distance  of  105  miles  above  Onitsha  the  Niger  is  joined  by  the 
stream  of  Chadda,  or  Binu6  river,  which  enters  it  at  Ghebe  on  the  eastern 
side,  opposite  the  town  of  Lukoja,  which  is  a  trading  station  and  the  chief 
missionary  seat. 

Between  Onitsha  and  the  Mohammedan  town  of  Egga,  a  distance  of  180 
miles,  the  navigation  is  diflScult,  the  channel  being  obstructed  by  rocks  and 
the  current  running  swiftly. 

In  the  intermediate  rocky  region  between  Ida  (alK)ut  220  miles  above  the 
bar,  and  Lukoja,  45  miles  farther  north)  the  existence  of  several  dangers 
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has  been  reported^  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  annual 
changes  in  the  bed  of  the  Niger  the  chart  of  one  year  is  frequently  useless 
for  another. 

At  a  distance  of  62  miles  above  Egga  the  Niger  is  joined  by  Kudtlna  or 
Lafun  river.     The  company^s  steam  vessels  navigate  up  to  the  rapids  of 

•  

Bussa,  100  miles  above  Rabba  and  215  miles  above  Egga. 

The  breadth  of  the  Niger  in  August,  1877,  as  far  as  Angiama  (38  miles 
within  the  entrance)  was  about  150  or  200  yards;  above  this  it  increased 
in  width,  being  fully  a  mile  across  in  some  places;  at  Ouitsha  the  width 
was  about  1,200  yards,  with  deep  water  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel. 

On  October  21,  1883,  the  Niger  expedition  proceeded  from  Baracoon 
point  up  the  river  for  220  miles  to  Ida,  which  took  them  four  full  days 
to  accomplish,  weighing  anchor  between  5h.  30m.  and  5h.  45m.  a.  m.^ 
and  anchoring  between  6h.  30m.  and  7h.  p.  m.,  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
55  miles  a  day,  steaming  at  an  average  speed  of  7  knots  an  hour,  which 
makes  the  current  run  down  at  an  average  rate  of  3  knots  an  hour.  The 
shallowest  water  was  in  Louis  creek,  where  in  one  place  12  feet  was  passed 
over.  The  maximum  temperature  on  deck  in  the  shade  was  91°,  which 
was  at  4  p.  m.;  the  average  temperature  in  the  day  was  84°  and  in  the 
night  79°. 

Captain  A.  T.  Brooke,  in  command  of  the  Niger  expedition,  remarks: 
"  Fever  attacked  nearly  all  who  were  engaged  on  that  occasion,"  and 
attributes  it  to  the  fact  that  the  river  was  at  its  highest  while  they  were 
at  Ida,  but  on  returning  it  had  fallen  fully  3  feet,  exposing  a  large  extent 
of  swamp  and  mangrove  to  the  sun. 

The  tidal  influence  appeared  to  extend  about  25  miles  within  the 
entrance.  Off  Taylor  creek  (60  miles  up  the  river)  the  downward  current^ 
in  August,  1877,  was  found  running  about  3  or  4  knots,  and  at  Onitsha 
3^  knots  an  hour. 

Greatest  draft. — To  vessels  of  6  to  7  feet  draft  the  Niger  is  navigable 
with  ease  as  far  as  Egga  (340  miles  within  the  entrance)  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  with  but  little  risk  as  far  as  Onitsha,  about 
160  miles  from  the  entrance,  during  July  and  November  also.  Vessels  of 
10  feet  draft  can  proceed  to  Egga  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  mid- 
dle of  October.  Five  feet  has  been  carried  115  miles  above  Egga,  or  a 
total  distance  of  455  miles  from  the  bar. 

Trade. — The  trade  on  the  Niger  river  appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing; 
below  Onitsha  the  chief  export  is  palm  oil,  and  above  it  ivory. 

Nun  entrance. — Nun  entrance  lies  between  cape  Nun  and  Palm  point, 
the  former  bearing  from  the  latter  N.  50°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.),  distant 
1 J  miles.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  thickly  wooded,  and  are  so  nearly 
upon  the  level  of  the  river  as  to  form  a  vast  pestilential  swamp.  This 
entrance  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Sengana  branch,  the  latter  being 
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not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  it.  The  point  of  difference  between  tbeni 
is  that  when  the  rivers  are  seen  from  abeam  the  Sengana  entrance  points 
are  both  bhiff^  while  in  the  Nun  entrance,  the  eastern  point  is  bhiff  and 
the  western  point  a  much  more  gradual  slope.  In  clear  weathor  the  factory 
at  Barracooo  point  would  be  seen,  when  the  lower  reach  of  the  river  fairly 
opens  out.  A  small  island,  nearly  J  mile  long,  has  formed  off  cape  Nun; 
it  is  covered  with  grass  and  shows  about  6  feet  above  high  water  springs. 

Cape  Nnn. — The  western  entrance  point,  known  as  cape  Nun,  is  also 
low  and  wooded^  but  the  bush  near  the  point  is  lower  and  slopes  more 
gradually  than  that  at  Palm  point. 

Palm  point. — 'fhe  eastern  entrance  point,  known  as  Palm  point,  is  low 
and  densely  wooded.  A  village  and  mission  house  stand  on  the  margin 
of  the  eastern  shore,  1 J  miles  north  of  Palm  point,  and  the  chiefs  village, 
Akassa,  is  ^  mile  inland  of  that  village. 

Trotter  point. — This  point,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  channel, 
north,  distant  3  miles  from  Palm  point,  is  low,  with  a  remarkable  clump 
of  high  trees  close  to  its  extremity. 

Baxacoon  point,  lying  north,  distant  2  miles  from  cape  Nun,  has  on  its 
southern  side  the  Royal  Niger  company's  establishment,  which  is  now  called 
Akassa.  Several  acres  of  ground  are  covered  with  dwelling  houses,  oflSces, 
factories,  and  storehouses.  The  company  possess  more  than  20  steamers 
and  steam  launches  for  trade  on  the  Niger  and  its  branches.  The  trans- 
shipment between  river  and  ocean  steamers  is  transacted  here. 

Repairs. — There  is  a  small  engine  factory,  with  a  smithery,  where  any 
ordinary  repairs  to  machinery  can  be  made. 

Goal. — A  considerable  quantity  of  coal,  about  1,000  tons  (mostly  Welsh), 
is  always  in  store.  There  are  two  wharves  for  coaling,  or  at  which  to  load 
or  unload.  The  upper  wharf  has  10  feet  at  low  water  alongside  of  it;  the 
other  wharf  has  13  feet;  this  wharf  is  always  used  by  the  mail  packets  of 
the  African  and  the  British  and  African  steam  companies.  It  is  necessary 
to  have  an  anchor  down  both  on  the  off-bow  and  quarter  to  hold  the  vessel 
against  the  tide,  which,  on  the  ebb  runs  very  strong.  It  is  also  advisable 
to  go  alongside  at  slack  water,  and  to  secure  with  the  vessel's  head  up 
stream.  The  wharves  are  none  too  strong,  and  a  new  one  (October,  1884) 
is  in  course  of  construction  to  replace  the  upper  one.  Vessels  can  also  coal 
alongside  any  vessel  which  might  happen  to  be  in  port  waiting  to  discharge. 

Supplies. — Royal  Niger  company's  officers  are  most  obliging  in  pro- 
viding live  stock,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  and  will  also  make  arrangements 
for  providing  the  same  at  their  different  factories  up  the  river  in  case  they 
should  be  required.  They  have,  in  addition^  wooding  stations  at  several 
points  on  the  river. 
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Communication. — The  EDglish  mail  steamers  Dearly  always  call  here 
on  their  way  to  or  from  Bonny  river,  but  they  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  as  some  of  the  steamers  can  not  cross  the  bar. 

Channel. — At  Baracoon  point  the  channel  is  f  mile  wide,  and  above 
that  point  it  expands  considerably  in  width  for  a  distance  of  3  miles  when 
it  again  becomes  contracted. 

The  only  available  channels  for  vessels  proceeding  above  Baracoon  point 
are  through  Alburka  channel  (which  is  entered  immediately  north  of 
Baracoon  point)  and  Louis  creek,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  river 
6  J  miles  north  of  Palm  point. 

Akassa  creek,  affording  communication  with  Brass  rfver,  and  available 
for  vessels  drawing  7  feet  water,  is  entered  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chan- 
nel 3  miles  above  Baracoon  point. 

Alburka  channel  carries  deep  water,  but  its  numerous  sharp  turnings 
prevent  its  being  used  when  descending  the  river.  Ten  and  a  half  feet 
have  been  carried  through  Alburka  channel.     (1876.) 

Louis  creek. — In  Louis  creek  the  least  water  found  in  August,  1877,  was 
10  faet ;  it  is  recommended  when  proceeding  down  the  river  to  pass  through 
this  narrow  channel  during  the  flood  stream  as  the  ebb  runs  strongly. 

Alburka  island. — A  wreck  marks  the  tail  of  the  spit  extending  from 
Alburka  island. 

Western  spit. — This  spit  extends  from  cape  Nun  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion for  1^  miles,  and  almost  always  breaks  heavily.  The  eastern  edge  is 
nearly  straight  and  fairly  steep-to,  the  3-fathom  line  being  about  300  yards 
from  the  line  of  breakers  and  running  parallel  to  them. 

Eastern  spit. — The  breakers  in  fine  weather  and  at  low  water  extend 
for  over  J  mile  to  the  southward  of  Palm  |)oint,  but  the  shallow  water 
passes  f  mile  farther  to  the  southward,  forming  the  Eastern  spit,  where 
there  are  always  heavy  rollers,  within  the  influence  of  which  it  is  danger- 
ous for  a  vessel  to  get.  The  southwestern  extremity  of  Eastern  spit  is  1 J 
miles  southward  of  Palm  point,  from  thence  it  turns  sharply  to  the  east- 
ward following  the  line  of  the  coast.  The  western  edge  is  fairly  straight 
and  deepens  gradually  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Bar. — In  the  rainy  season  this  frequently  breaks  all  over,  but  in  the  dry 
season  when  the  bar  is  smooth  it  only  breaks  on  the  spits  and  shoaler  part 
of  the  bar. 

The  bottom  is*  of  hard  sand  everywhere  on  the  bar,  and  changes  to  mud 
immediately  when  off  it. 

Least  depth. — A  semicircular  belt  of  sand  and  breakers,  ^  mile  in 
width,  connects  the  eastern  and  western  spits,  having  a  general  depth  of 
from  7  to  9  feet  on  the  western  side  and  from  10  to  12  feet  at  low  water 
on  the  eastern  side,  the  outermost  part  of  the  bar  being  upwards  of  3  miles 
south  of  Palm  point. 
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In  October,  1883,  the  least  water  found  on  the  bar  was  15  feet. 

The  steamer  Sherbro,  drawing  over  17  feet  water,  crossed  the  bar  both 
inward  and  outward  in  October,  1883,  at  high  water  springs. 

When  the  leading  marks  are  not  visible,  the  lee  breakers  are  a  sufficient 
^ide  for  crossing,  unless  the  sea  is  very  smooth,  when  b<»ats  should  be 
moored  to  show  the  edges  of  the  banks. 

Outer  anchorage. — A  prudent  distance  to  anchor  off  the  Nun  entrance 
is  3  miles  from  the  bar,  on  the  leading  mark  for  the  weather  channel  in  7 
fathoms.  This  anchorage  is  very  disagreeable  owing  to  the  heavy  swell,  to 
which  vessels  generally  lie  broadside-on  in  consequence  of  the  easterly 
current. 

Buoys. — A  fairway  buoy  lies  in  5  fathoms  to  mark  the  entrance  to  the  lee 
channel,  and  is  moored  with  Sengana  point  bearing  X.  57°  W  (N.  41°  W. 
mag.)  and  Palm  point  N.  34°  W.  (N.  18°  W.  mag.).  To  cross  the  bar, 
steer  from  the  fairway  buoy  to  the  buoy  off  Palm  poi-nt,  about  N.  61°  W. 
(N.  45°  W.  mag.),  passing  outside  the  latter  buoy.  The  shoalest  water  on 
the  bar  is  crossed  after  the  factories  open  off  Palm  point. 

A  black  conical  buoy  is  moored  in  17  feet  at  low  water  springs,  at  J  mile 
S.  52°  W.  (S.  68°  W.  mag.)  of  the  elbow  of  the  eastern  spit;  from  it  Palm 
.  point  bears  north  (N.  16°  E.  mag.),  distant  1^^  mile4,  and  cape  Nun  N.  24° 
W.  (N.  8°  W.  mag.),  distant  2^  miles.     This  buoy  is  liable  to  drift. 

Pilots. — No  native  pilots  are  to  be  obtained.  The  masters  of  the  trading 
vessels  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  river  cxicasionally  act  as  such,  but 
the  most  trustworthy  pilots  are  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  branch  steamers 
which  run  weekly  from  Bonny,  and  are  due  from  four  to  five  days  afi«r 
the  arrival  of  the  outward  bound  mail  steam  packet  at  that  place. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  Nun  entrance  at  4h. 
15m;  springs  rise  5  feet;  neaps  rise  3^  feet. 

The  ebb  stream  runs  (December)  for  8  hours  at  the  rate  of  4  to  5  knots 
an  hour  at  springs,  and  the  flood  for  4  hours  at  3  to  4  knots  an  hour. 

Directions. — ^Weather  channel. — To  enter  by  this  channel,  bring  Trot- 
ter tree  just  inside  of  Palm  point  bearing  north  (N.  16°  E.  mag.)  (the  buoy 
being  in  line  with  Trotter  point);  this  mark  leads  over  the  bar  in  9  feet 
at  low  water  springs.  The  channel  is  narrow,  having  depths  of  7  feet  at 
160  yards  on  either  side  of  the  center,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  the  sea 
being  end-on  to  the  vessel  while  crossing  the  bar,  which  is  here  J  mile 
broad. 

On  deepening  the  water,  borrow  to  the  westward  slightly,  and  steer  up 
in  mid-channel  for  the  factories. 

Lee  channel. — This  is  the  best  and  deepest  channel  into  the  Niger  river. 
When  approaching  from  the  eastward,  after  passing  Brass  river,  haul  grad- 
ually into  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  at  low  water,  keeping  along  the  shore  in 
that  depth  and  steering  about  west  (N.  74°  W.  mag.)  until  Sengana  point, 
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which  makes  as  a  low  bluff  (the  west  point  of  Sengana  river  being  shut 
in)  is  sighted  on  the  starboard  bow  bearing  N.  66°  W.  (N.  50°  W.  mag.). 

To  enter. — Bring  Sengaua  point  to  bear  N.  61°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.),  or 
open  just  northward  of  the  buoy  off  the  eastern  spit,  if  in  position.  This 
bearing  will  lead  over  the  bar,  which  is  here  |  mile  wide. 

The  narrow  and  shoal  part  of  the  channel  is  passed  when  the  factories 
open  off  Palm  point. 

Pass  the  buoy  off  eastern  spit  close-to  on  the  outside,  and  steer  up  in  mid- 
channel  for  the  factories. 

After  passiue^  Palm  point  a  smooth  reach  of  one  mile  wide,  with  depths 
of  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms  in  it,  extends  for  3  miles  to  Trotter  point,  with  4 
ikthoms  within  400  vards  of  its  eastern  shore. 

The  effect  of  the  ebb  tide  will  not  be  much  felt  until  the  river  begins  to 
open,  when  it  immediately  sets  the  vessel  to  the  southward  very  strongly. 

Caution. — In  using  both  the  Weather  and  Lee  channels,  the  tides  should 
be  carefully  studied,  the  best  time  for  entering  being  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  flood.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  bad  weather  there  is 
A  heavy  beam  sea  in  the  Lee  channel,  and  even  in  the  best  and  dryest  season 
a  heavy  swell  undulates,  if  not  actually  breaks,  upon  the  bar. 

Anchorage. — The  berth  is  off  Baracoon  point  in  8^  fathoms,  mud,  with 
-the  center  of  the  factories  bearing  S.  74°  W.  (west  mag.),  distant  J  mile. 
the  river  entrance  being  kept  well  open  to  get  the  sea  breeze. 

Soundings. — The  discolored  water  from  Niger  river  extends  4  miles 
outside  the  bar,  and  the  100-fathom  line  lies  33  miles  off  shore;  a  depth 
of  23  fathoms,  fine  dark  sand,  will  be  found  when  16  miles  south  westward 
of  the  bar. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  BIGHT  OF  BENIN. 

Limitfl. — The  bight  of  Benin  is  embraced  between  cape  St.  Paul  and 
cape  Formoso,  which  latter  bears  from  the  former  S.  73°  E.  (S.  57°  E» 
mag.),  distant  325  miles.  From  that  line,  at  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  cape  St.  Paul,  the  curve  of  the  shore  recedes  95  miles  to  the  north- 
eastward, where,  at  the  head  of  the  bight,  is  situated  the  village  of  Odi. 

The  length  of  coast  of  the  bight  is  about  450  miles,  forming  a  long 
monotonous  range  of  beach  so  uniformly  low  and  flat  that  not  a  single 
inland  eminence  is  visible  from  the  offing;  indeed  the  elevation  of  the 
ground  above  the  sea  in  some  places  is  scarcely  4  feet,  and  seldom  exceeds 
10,  and  evpn  the  most  prominent  clumps  of  trees  do  not  rise  to  a  height 
of  more  than  60  feet. 

Character  of  coast. — The  coast  from  cape  St.  Paul  to  cape  Formoso  is 
composed  of  sand  and  mud ;  sand  of  a  bright  yellow  tint  along  the  western 
two-thirds  of  the  interval,  and  sand  and  mud  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bight,  as  well  as  on  the  margin  of  the  estuaries  of  the  numerous  rivers. 
Whatever  gentle  undulations  may  be  discerned  on  the  shore,  they  will 
prove  to  be  only  sand  hills  thinly  covered  with  a  loamy  crust,  and  densely 
clothed  with  weeds  and  brushwood;  no  part  of  them  is  more  than  10  feet 
above  low  water  or  5  feet  above  high  water.  Here  and  there  single  palms 
and  cocoanut  trees  gracefully  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  high-water  mark^ 
or  a  group  of  huts  with  their  white  conical  roofs  stands  out  in  relief  to  the 
dense  thicket  or  jungle  background,  while,  on  the  receding  plain,  clusters 
of  stately  trees,  when  seen  from  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  present  the 
appearance  of  green  cliffs. 

Near  Kitta  the  trees  are  high  and  form  large  and  distinct  groups, 
gradually  blending  into  a  continuous  line  as  far  as  Agweh,  where  the 
coast  trees  terminate,  and  the  high  beach  is  only  occasionally  dotted  with 
them;  between  Great  Popo  and  Whyda  the  beach  is  very  bare,  only 
occasionally  rising  into  green  hummocks. 

Little  Popo  has  extensive  groups  of  palm  trees  at  its  western  extremity 
and  hardly  any  at  the  easte^m  part. 

Great  Popo  has  extensive  groups  at  its  eadem  and  very  few  at  its  western 
part. 

Whyda  has  no  conspicuous  clumps  of  palm  trees  near  the  town. 

From  an  offing  of  12  miles,  when  seen  from  an  elevation  of  13  feet,  the 
whole  scene  dips  below  the  horizon;  so  that,  in  fact,  throughout  the  bight 
of  Benin,  there  is  no  object  which,  at  that  distance  from  the  shore,  would 
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enable  a  vessel  to  reach  in  to  any  particular  station  or  identify  any  one 
position.  At  8  miles  from  the  shore  the  aspect  is  entirely  different  from 
that  at  4  miles^  so  that  until  familiarized  with  the  appearance  of  every 
place,  one  station  can  be  recognized  only  by  tracking  it  from  another^ 
assisted  by  the  chart. 

Windward  or  western  arm. — Jungle,  with  groups  of  trees,  covers  the 
whole  of  the  windward  or  westward  arm  of  the  bight,  but  it  is  interspersed 
with  numerous  villages  and  detached  huts;  throughout  this  long  extent  of 
coast  there'is  but  one  permanent  opening  or  outfall  for  the  lagoon  waters 
(Lagos  river),  but  there  are  several  partial  breaks  in  the  sand  hills,  through 
which  the  lagoons  pour  their  swollen  floods  during  the  wet  season ;  these 
breaks  produce  straight  vistas,  which  appear  like  river  openings,  but  across 
them  the  sand  is  heaped  so  compactly  as  to  preclude  any  outfall  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Leeward  or  southeastern  arm. — The  distinctive  character  of  the  lee- 
ward or  southeastern  arm  of  the  bight  is  a  continuous  dense  maas  of  trees, 
no  longer  fringed  by  a  bright  sandy  beach,  but  growing  on  the  muddy 
high-water  margin  of  the  sea;  the  many  rivers  and  creeks  which  cross  the 
Delta  of  the  Niger  river  are  also  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  arm.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  there  are  very  few  groups  of  huts  or  remarkable  objects 
by  which  a  vessel  may  identify  her  position ;  but  it  contains  thirteen  of 
those  river  mouths,  each  possessing  sufficient  diversity  of  feature  to  be 
recognized.  Much  vegetable  matter  and  silt  is  discharged  from  these  at 
every  ebb  tide,  which  discolor  the  blue  ocean  water  with  a  filthy  scum  of 
a  brown  color  and  sickening  odor  for  the  distance  of  several  miles  from 
the  coast. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  along  the  windward  portion  of  the  bight 
may  be  classed  in  the  following  zones:  At  one  mile  from  the  beaoh  there 
is  a  depth  of  8  fathoms,  fine  light-brown  sand,  extending  as  far  eastward 
as  Palma  village;  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  coast  a  depth  of  10 
fathoms  is  found  with  similar  bottom;  and  at  6  miles  from  the  beach,  12 
fathoms  over  a  similar  discription  of  sand.  At  that  latter  distance  from 
the  shore  the  sandy  bottom  changes  into  olive-colored  and  black  mud  with 
broken  shell,  and  the  water  rapidly  deepens  to  200  fathoms  at  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  which,  though  only  7  miles  south  of  cape  St.  Paul,  lies  18  miles 
from  the  shore  on  the  meridian  of  Lagos. 

The  average  width  of  the  bank  of  soundings  to  the  100-fathom  line  is 
about  15  miles  along  the  Windward  arm. 

The  unceasing  deposit  from  the  scum  poured  out  from  the  numerous 
rivers  on  the  southeastern  arm  of  the  bight  accounts  for  the  much  increased 
breadth  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  the  100-fathom  line  being  found  at  an 
average  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  the  coast. 
1848 15 
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This  broad  bank  of  soundings  affords  a  useful  warning  to  the  mariner 
when  approaching  the  SE.  part  of  the  bight^  which  is  skirted  with  muddy 
shallows  to  such  a  distance  that  the  surf  on  the  coast  is  not  heard  when  in 
shoal  water;  along  the  western  arm  a  vessel  may  stand-in  to  6  fEithoms,  or 
J  mile  from  the  beach. 

Caution. — Even  in  the  western  arm,  however,  the  lead  should  always 
assist  the  lookout,  or  the  navigator  might  unexpectedly  find  his  vessel 
within  the  influence  of  the  coast  swell  and  rollers,  the  action  of  which  is 
sometimes  experienced  when  |  mile  from  the  beach.  The  tendency  of  the 
swell  to  set  a  vessel  to  leeward  should  be  allowed  for  at  the  rate  of  ^  knot 
an  hour,  when  shaping  courses  at  night  or  in  hazy  weather  by  day.  Even 
steamers  ought  not  to  shoal  the  soundings  below  8  fathoms  when  on  the 
windward  part  of  the  bight,  for  unless  their  engines  are  occasionally  stopped 
the  roar  of  the  surf  will  not  be  heard  in  time,  though  audible  long  before 
the  foam  can  be  seen  in  foggy  weather.  If  there  be  no  particular  motive 
for  hugging  the  shore  at  night  along  the  windward  coast,  the  best  rule  for 
preserving  a  4  or  5  mile  offing  is  to  keep  in  ]  2  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — Excellent  holding  ground  is  afforded  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  bight  of  Benin,  from  close  inshore  out  to  a  depth  of  16  fathoms,  which 
will  be  found  at  about  7  miles  off  the  windward  coast,  and  12  miles  from 
the  leeward  coast.  The  bottom  is  throughout  of  stiff  black  mud  with  broken 
shells  covered  by  sand,  and  is  well  adapted  for  working  the  stream  anchor 
with  a  bower  cable,  as  the  stream  chain  might  not  sustain  the  strain  of  the 
irregular  swell,  which  occasionally  assumes  the  form  of  rollers.  Outside 
the  depth  of  16  and  20  fathoms,  the  bottom  is  composed  of  so  soil  a  com- 
pound of  olive-colored  mud,  broken  shell,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
as  to  require  a  bower  anchor.  Inshore,  although  the  lead  arming  may 
indicate  nothing  but  sand  (which  covers  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches),  yet  from  cape  St.  Paul  to  Avons  deep,  the  anchor  will  instantly 
bury  itself  up  to  the  crown  in  mud. 

Offshore  anchorage. — Anchoring  anywhere  in  the  bight  of  Benin  must 
be  prompted  by  necessity  and  not  from  any  hope  of  tranquility;  for  as  the 
vessel  lies  more  or  less  obliquely  to  the  swell,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  current,  so  unceasing  heavy  rolling  is  the  sure  result.  If  requisite,  how- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  transporting  stores  between  vessels,  choose  a  12-mile 
offing  at  least;  and,  if  consistent  with  the  purpose  in  view,  select  the  wind- 
ward arm  of  the  bight,  and  as  far  westward  toward  cape  St.  Paul  as  possible, 
for  the  swell  there  is  not  so  heavy,  and  the  climate  is  less  disagreeable  than 
it  is  when  farther  eastward.  In  fact,  several  dry  sunny  days  together,  during 
the  rainy  season,  may  l)e  enjoyeil  to  the  westward  of  Lagos,  while  it  is  inces- 
santly raining  to  leeward. 

Directions  for  anchoring. — Along  the  leeward  arm  of  the  bight  a  vassel 
should  anchor  at  9  miles  off  the  coast  in  from  10  to  12  fathoms,  not  only 
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to  avoid  shoal  water,  but  also  on  account  of  the  heavy  ground  swell  that 
is  perpetually  rolling  in;  if  the  land  be  not  visible,  and  if  with  the  vessel's 
head  offshore  the  soundings  are  decreasing  below  12  fathoms,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  anchor,  more  especially  if  supposed  to  be  opposite  any  of  the 
river  entrances,  as  the  indraft  of  the  flood  tide  extends  4  or  5  miles  from 
"the  shore. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  winds  in  the  bight  of  Benin  are  from  SW.  and 
west,  and  the  current  along  the  western  part  of  the  bight  sets  to  the  east- 
ward with  a  velocity  varying  from  ^  knot  to  2  knots  an  hour,  so  that  both 
tend  to  sweep  a  vessel  towards  its  southeastern  shore.  In  June,  1878,  an 
indraught  of  f  knot  an  hour  was  expefienced. 

Amid  the  anxieties  of  the  commander  of  a  vessel  in  such  an  unhealthy 
climate  and  on  such  an  inhospitable  coast,  without  a  lighthouse  or  a  single 
harbor  of  refuge',  it  will  be  no  small  relief  to  know  that  throughout  the 
bight  of  Benin  there  does  not  exist  an  offlying  shoal  of  any  description, 
and  that  lasting  gales  of  wind  do  not  occur.  A  vessel  has  only  to  l>e  kept 
clear  of  the  actual  beach  on  the  windward  side  of  the  bight  and  off  the 
river  bars  on  the  leeward  side,  which  common  vigilance  can  insure. 

Tornadoes. — A  vessel  should  be  prepared  for  the  tornadoes  which  peri- 
odically will  assail  her  with  more  or  less  fury,  and  which  otherwise  may 
dismast  or  throw  her  on  her  beam  ends.  These  squalls,  however,  give 
ample  warning  of  approach;  they  are  of  brief  duration,  and  generally  blow 
off  shore;  they  may  take  place  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  June ;  also  during  October  and  November. 

They  generally  commence  from  the  SE.  and  draw  round  through  east  to 
NE.;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  they  have  been  experienced  blowing 
right  on  shore.  They  have  been  known  to  begin  at  east  and  draw  round 
to  south,  and  they  have  also  been  experienced  from  the  westward.  When 
the  sea  breeze  is  strongest  the  tornadoes  are  found  to  be  most  violent. 
Hard  squalls  from  the  SE.  are  also  occasionally  encountered,  which  have 
not  the  characteristics  of  the  tornado  (the  black  arch  and  vivid  lightning 
gathering  to  leeward),  but  are  not  the. less  dangerous.  At  Kittii  the  tor- 
nado often  blows  so  as  to  make  it  a  lee  shore. 

Barometer. — The  barometer  gives  no  indication  of  an  approaching  tor- 
nado, and  maintains  its  uniform  quiescent  state,  which  in  this  region  varies 
but  a  tenth  above  or  below  a  height  of  30  inches  throughout  the  year,  but 
the  thermometer  quickly  falls  5°  as  the  tornado  approaches  and  continues 
to  indicate  its  cooling  effects  for  some  hours  after. 

Indications  of  approach. — ^The  tornado  begins  by  agitating  the  surface 
of  the  sea  at  a  distance,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  day  or  heard  by  niglit;  rain 
sometimes  accompanies  the  first  furious  burst,  and  is  driven  with  such  force 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  look  to  windward  or  discern  anything  beyond 
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a  few  yards  distant,  and  its  noise  so  overcomes  the  loudest  voice  that  all 
orders  necessary  to  meet  the  exigency  must  be  conveyed  by  messengers. 

Sanitary  precautions. — It  is  important  to  health  that  all  those  who 
must  keep  on  deck  during  a  tornado  should  be  in  blanket  dress;  for,  not- 
withstanding a  high  temperature,  the  niin  numbs  the  limbs  at  the  time  and 
a  chill  follows.  If  stoves  could  be  lighted  below  for  a  couple  of  hours 
after  each  tornado  and  on  every  day  during  the  rainy  season  it  would  con- 
duce much  to  general  health. 

Under  sail. — In  order  to  meet  the  first  burst  of  a  severe  tornado,  it  is 
in  general  prudent  to  bear  up  from  the  indicated  quarter — to  furl  all  sails^ 
including  awnings,  strike  top-gallant  masts,  bar  in  ports  and  scuttles,  and 
hoist  the  fore-staysail,  for  it  is  essential  that  the  vessel  should  not  receive 
the  first  burst  on  her  broadside. 

At  anchor. — If  at  anchor  (the  best  condition  in  which  to  receive  a  tor- 
nado), furl  awnings  until  the  wind  has  expended  itself,  and  keep  the  fore- 
staysail  ready,  to  cast  the  vessel  in  case  of  parting ;  then  loose  and  slope 
awnings  directly  the  wind  ceases,  in  order  to  carry  the  succeeding  deluge 
of  rain  to  the  waterways.  During  this  lull,  and  while  the  wind  is  resum- 
ing its  usual  moderate  force  (a  period  sometimes  of  three  hours),  the  per- 
pendicular stream  of  rain  is  attended  by  rapid  peals  of  crashing  thunder^ 
with  scarcely  an  interval  between  them,  and  by  vivid  forked  lightning 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  all  quarters  at  once. 

Rainy  season. — In  April  and  May  tornadoes  may  be  expected  at  inter- 
vals of  48  hours,  and  sometimes  twice  on  the  same  day.  In  June  and 
July  they  occur  almost  daily  or  nightly,  but  are  not  accompanied  by  such 
violent  wind;  in  August  and  September,  the  weather  resolves  itself  into 
almost  continuous  niin,  with  strong  sea  breezes  and  heavy  swell  from  the 
southwest.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  western  arm  of  the  bight  during 
June,  July,  and  August  there  is  scarcely  any  rain^  and  but  few  squalls. 

The  coolest  month  of  the  year  is  June,  when  also  strong  breezes  prevail 
from  the  SW.,  with  the  thermometer  occasionally  down  to  77°  F. 

Dry  season. — In  October  the  weather  gradually  clears  up,  leaving* 
November,  December,  January,  and  February  the  most  settled  and  healthy 
months  of  the  year.     During  these  four  months,  the  temperature  in  the 
shade  scarcely  varies  by  night  or  day,  above  or  below  the  limits  of  85°  and 
90°  F. 

Caution. — Exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  between  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  should 
be  studiously  avoided,  and  sleeping  exposed  to  the  night  dews  is  dangerous; 
therefore,  whenever  practicable,  awning  shelter  should  be  provided  for  the 
crew  throughout  the  24  hours. 

Working  to  windward. — In  working  to  windward  in  the  bight  of 
Benin  it  is  advisable  to  stand  off  on  the  starboard  tack  during  the  day,  and 
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inshore  od  the  port  tack  by  night,  tacking  should  the  wind  veer  towards 
the  west. 

Smokes. — The  land  is  frequently  obscured  by  exhalations,  locally  termed 
smokes^  which  in  the  dry  season,  especially  from  November  to  May,  pre- 
vail throughout  the  entire  bight,  but  with  less  perplexing  effects  on  the 
windward  coast,  where  the  bright  sandy  beach,  with  its  fringe  of  surf,  is 
easily  seen  through  the  haze,  or  the  breakers  are  heard  in  time  to  warn  the 
mariner  of  his  proximity  to  the  shore. 

The  smokes  last  usually  for  about  three  hours  after  sunrise,  giving  place 
at  about  10  a.  m.  to  the  sea  breeze. 

Tides. — The  beach  indicates  a  vertical  range  of  tide  of  about  4  or  5  feet, 
but  the  surf  was  so  heavy  and  incessant  on  the  shore,  and  the  swell  so  con- 
stant in  the  offing,  that  it  precluded  actual  measurement  of  the  rise  of  the 
tides  on  the  windward  coast ;  along  the  leeward  arm,  where  tlie  water  is 
smooth  within  the  bars,  the  tidal  establishment  at  each  river  mouth  has 
been  obtained.  The  navigator  should  therefore  compute  when  to  allow 
for  the  influence  of  either  ebb  or  flood  streams,  which  generally  extends  to 
a  radius  of  6  to  9  miles  from  the  mouth  of  those  rivers;  more  especially  if 
intending  to  send  a  boat  across  any  of  the  bars. 

The  velocity  of  the  flood  stream  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  ebb,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  vast  outfalls  of  the  freshets  being 
added  to  the  discharge  of  tidal  water,  the  combined  effects  of  which  are 
expended  over  a  considerable  radius,  with  a  velocity  of  3  knots  an  hour  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  one  knot  an  hour  in  the  offing;  at  half  ebb  a 
volume  of  turbid  brownish  water  is  discharged,  upop  which  are  floating 
uprooted  trees,  bushes,  leaves,  and  jungle. 

Onrrent. — With  the  exception  of  the  tidal  influence  off  the  opening  of 
Lagos,  there  is  ofaly  the  current  to  affect  a  vessel  when  proceeding  east  or 
west  along  the  western  division  of  the  bight,  and  the  velocity  of  that 
varies  from  12  to  48  miles  per  day.  This  current  rounds  cape  St.  Paul 
and  sets  to  the  NE.  parallel  to  the  coast  line  for  about  25  miles ;  it  then 
gradually  assumes  the  easterly  trend  of  the  shore  for  the  next  180  miles 
until  abreast  of  the  termination  of  sandy  beach  near  Odi,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  except  during  the  harmattan  season,  without  any 
inshore  eddy.  From  March  to  June  this  easterly  current  brings  loose 
patches  of  that  remarkable  and  only  seaweed  seen  in  the  bight,  known  a% 
sargasso  or  gulf  weed  {Fucus  natans)f  and  which  'are  seen  at  intervals  of 
8,  10,  and  12  miles.  Its  delicate  stalks,  currant-sized  leaves,  and  light- 
brown  berries  may  be  seen  in  parallel  lines  drifting  from  the  SW.,  the 
patches  averaging  1^  miles  long  by  i  mile  wide ;  they  extend  to  within  25 
miles  of  the  shore,  and  are  seen  as  far  to  leeward  as  Lagos. 

Oaution. — l)uring  the  harmattan  season  (December  to  January),  the 
current    inshore   occasionally   sets  to  the  westward  with  a  velocity  of 
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about  one  knot  an  hour;  and  even  daring  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds,  when  they  have  been  blowing  freshly  up  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  thus  pressed  a  superabundance  of  ocean  water  against  the  leeward  arm 
of  the  bight,  a  reaction  takes  place,  and  a  westerly  current  will  be  pro- 
duced lasting  for  12  and  sometimes  24  hours.  In  such  circumstances,  if 
a  cruiser  be  intent  on  keeping  her  position  at  night,  it  will  he  prudent  to 
drop  a  boat  in  order  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  surface  current,  and 
always  to  make  a  free  use  of  the  stream  anchor. 

Attention  to  these  fluctuations  in  the  set  of  the  current  is  especially 
necessary  along  the  leeward  arm  of  the  bight,  when  within  the  influence 
of  the  river  tides,  or  when  in  less  than  12  fathoms  water. 

Discolored  water. — Frequently  the  discharge  from  the  rivers  on  the 
le.eward  coast  consists  of  a  scum  nearly  3  feet  deep,  resembling  the  lees  of 
an  oil  cask,  and  from  its  deep  brown  color,  so  contrasts  with  the  ocean 
blue  as  to  present  a  remarkably  defined  and  frothy  margin,  presenting  all 
the  appearance  of  a  shoal.  On  approaching  it  a  stranger  would  be  much 
inclined  to  tack  or  anchor;  but  if  the  soinulintrs  lie  attended  to,  he  will  be 
saved  nmch  unnecesbary  trouble,  and  when  crossing  its  edge  he  will  find 
that,  though  its  onward  motion  would  sweep  aw«y  a  boat,  it  has  no  effect 
on  a  vessel  of  moderate  draft. 

Lagoon  OUtfaUs. — Ttiis  discoloration  of  water,  during  the  rainy  season, 
extends  sometimes  as  far  westward  as  Jackin  and  Whyda,  and  to  a 
distance  of  10  mileri  from  the  shoix*;  \\4iile  inshore  the  outfall  of  the 
lagoons  give  the  sea  a  light  green  tint.  This  lagoon  water  breaks  out 
through  openings  in  the  beach  during  the  rainy  season,  liegJontng  with 
the  month  of  April,  and  so  continuing  throughout  the  rainy  season  until 
October.  These  outfalls  from  Great  Popo  to  the  eastward  are  allf-exoqpt 
the  permanent  opening  of  Lagos,  barred  by  sand  between  October  and 
April,  leaving  no  other  indication  of  their  positions  than  the  remarkable 
vistas  through  the  wooded  l)elt  which  lines  the  shore.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, do  they  afford  accessible  channels  into  tlie  lagoons,  for  when  most 
charged  with  water  they  only  increase  the  usually  dangerous  surf;  and 
when  th^  freshets  decrease  the  sea  completely  replaces  the  sandy  beach* 

Temperature  of  sea. — The  temperature  of  the  sea  is  generally  within 
a  degree,  more  or  less,  of  that  of  the  air  for  the  first  10  or  15  fathoms  of 
depth,  but  at  20  fathoms  below  the  surface  it  is  cooled  2°,  at  30  fathoms 
lO"",  at  40  fathoms  J7°,^t  50  fathoms  20°,  and  at  100  fathoms  it  is  25^ 
less  than  that  of  the  surface. 

Lagoons. — On  the  windward  arm  of  the  bight  narrow  lagoons  extend 
parallel  with  the  shore  throughout  nearly  the  whole  extent  from  cape  St. 
Paul  to  Lagos  river.  The  average  distance  of  these  lagoons  from  the 
coast  is  about  a  mile,  and  on  their  northern  sides  are  built  several  trading 
ports  with  landing  places  on  the  seacoast. 
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These  inland  waters  afford  ready  communication  between  the  extensive 
and  comparatively  little  known  lakes  of  lagoons  named  Avon  waters, 
IDenham  waters,  Porto  Novo  lagoon,  Lagos  lagoon,  and  Kradu  water. 
The  shores  of  these  lakes  are  thickly  inhabited  and  produce  abundantly 
palm  oil,  indigo,  etc. 

Lagos  lagoon  exten<ls  about  10  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  from 
Liagos  island,  where  it  terminates  in  a  bay  (Ikoradu  bay)  which  rcwives 
the  waters  of  the  Ogun  river. 

Kradu  water. — At  the  distam^e  of  9  miles  NE.  of  Lagos  island,  a  nar- 
row channel,  obstructed  by  Palaver  islands,  connects  Lagos  lagoon  with 
Xradu  water,  which  is  a  long  narrow  lagoon  extt^'uding  27  miles  eastward 
from  Palaver  islands  to  the  native  town  of  Epeh  situated  on  its  northern 
shore. 

In  February,  1864,  a  vossel  drawing  •'^  feet  water  proceeded  frnm  Lagos 
to  Epeh,  finding  a  depth  of  only  5  feet  in  the  narrow  channel  off  Palaver 
slands. 

Kradu  water  receives  the  waters  of  two  extensive  riven*,  the  western, 
known  as  Abeokuta  river,  affording  co  nmunication  with  an  extensive 
native  town  of  the  same  name;  the  eastern  is  named  Oshun  river.  At 
the  junction  of  Oshun  river  with  ihe  lagoon  there  is  a  branch  said  to  com- 
municate with  Benin  river. 

Abeokuta  river  has  been  examined  for  a  distance  of  32  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  its  junction  with  Kradu  water  to  the  town  of  Aro.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  varies  from  30  to  100  yards,  and  the  banks  are  generally  low. 

At  Aro,  in  November,  the  depth  in  the  channel  was  2  feet,  and  at  8 
miles  above  that  town  the  river  even  in  the  wet  season  becomes  impassable. 

A  rapid  downward  current  was  experienced  in  the  river,  which  is  only 
navigable  by  boats. 

The  town  of  Abeokuta  is  situated  about  4  miles  north  of  Aro. 

Victoria  lagoon. — The  Victoria  lagoon,  for  a  distance  of  9  miles  west 
from  its  junction  with  Lagos  river,  has  a  general  depth  of  from  12  to  }  8 
feet ;  westward  of  this  the  channel  is  narrow  and  intricate  for  a  distance  of 
7  miles,  but  after  passing  these  narrows  the  bottom  is  clean  in  the  center, 
with  a  uniform  depth  of  10  to  30  feet  up  to  the  town  of  Porto  Novo. 
West  of  the  narrows  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh,  but  not  wholesome. 
Fish  abound,  mullet  frequently  weighing  3  or  4  pounds  ;  oysters  and  other 
shell  fish  are  excellent  and  plentiful. 

A  vessel  drawing  9  feet  may  generally  reach  Badagri  from  I^agos  through 
the  lagoon,  which  is  ^  mile  wide  at  Badagri  and  16  feet  deep ;  the  inter- 
vening ridge  of  sand  between  it  and  the  beach  is  about  a  mile  across.' 

Westward  of  Badagri  the  lagoon  on  its  northern  side  receives  the  waters 
of  Addo,  or  Yewa,  and  Ajarra  rivers.  These  rivers  are  free  and  open  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  English  and  French  protectorates. 
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Off  Badagri  in  the  wet  season  the  current  oecasionaHy  attains  a  velocity 
of  2j^  knots  an  hour,  being  influenced  in  direction  by  the  wind. 

Forte  Novo  lagoon. — Westward  of  the  entrance  to  Gidy  river  the 
lagoon  expands  in  width  to  about  1^  miles,  and  is  known  as  Porto  Novo 
lagoon,  from  the  extensive  native  town,  containing  a  population  of  about 
10,000,  situated  on  its  northern  side. 

The  shores  of  this  lagoon  are  low  and  uniform  in  appearance,  being 
composed  of  bog  and  floating  grass  closely  matted  together.  The  trees  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  shores  are  generally  small. 

Toche  channel. — At  about  2|  miles  SW.  of  Porto  Novo  is  the  entrance 
to  Okpara  or  VVemeh  river,  immediately  south  of  which  the  lagoon  con- 
tracts in  width  and  forms  Toche  channel,  a  narrow  strait  communicating 
with  Denham  waters. 

In  December,  1876,  there  was  a  depth  of  only  3  feet  in  Toche  channel, 
and  a  tidal  rise  of  6  inches  was  observed;  during  December  the  water  in 
the  lagoons  is  generally  lower  than  at  any  other  season. 

Denham  waters. — Westward  of  Toche  channel  the  lagoon  expands  con- 
siderably in  breadth  and  increases  in  depth.  This  part  of  these  inland 
waters  is  known  as  Denham  waters. 

Numerous  towns,  built  on  piles,  are  situated  on  this  lagoon,  which  in 
September,  1876,  had  a  general  depth  in  it  of  from  8  to  10  feet.  In  the 
dry  season  there  are  several  shoals  with  less  than  3  feet  water  on  them. 

The  Zuno,  or  Eso,  river  enters  the  lagoon  at  its  northern  extremity;  this 
river,  which  joins  the  Okpara  at  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  navigable 
by  canoes. 

At  the  southwestern  part  of  Denham  waters  is  situated  a  shoal  creek, 
leading  to  the  native  town  of  Kotonu,  where  there  are  some  French 
factories. 

There  is  a  telegraph  station  at  Kotonu  close  to  the  west  of  the  factories. 

Time  ball. — A  time  ball  is  hoisted  on  the  flagstafl^  of  the  telegraph 
ofiice;  the  time  is  given  from  Loanda.  Small  steamers  run 'between 
Kotonu  and  Porto  Novo. 

Wemehy  or  Okpara,  river. — This  stream,  which  affbrils  water  commu- 
nication between  Lagos  and  the  landing  place  for  Abomey,  the  capital  of 
Dahomey,  was  found  to  have  a  depth  of  from  5  to  12  feet  in  it  (iu  Decem- 
ber, 1 876)  between  Porto  Novo  lagoon  and  the  town  of  Kesamu  situated 
18  miles  north  of  it;  at  Kesamu  the  river  was  about  125  yards  wide  and 
no  current  was  perceptible. 

In  September,  1 876,  the  Colonial  steamer  Eko,  drawing  4J  fi  et,  ascended 
Okpara  river  as  far  as  Dugba,a  distance  of  55  miles  from  Porto  Novo  lagoon 
and  23  miles  SE.  of  Abomey.  The  downward  current  at  this  season  was 
found  to  be  very  strong. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  difference  of  level  of  Okpara  river  between  wet 
:and  dry  reasons  is  from  6  to  8  feet. 

ATon  waters  is  the  name  of 'an  extensive  lagoon  lying  north  of  Porto 
Segaro;  it  is  also  locally  known  as  Hako  lagoon^  and  is  said  to  form  a 
Junction  with  Volta  river  at  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Between  Porto  Seguro  and  Jackin  a  narrow  lagoon  extends  for  about  50 
miles^  being  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  narrow  sandy  ridge ;  several 
streams  flow  into  this  lagoorf  on  the  northern  side^  ^nd  it  has  a  permanent 
outlet  lying  eastward  of  Grand  Popo. 

The  depth  in  this  lagoon  during  the  dry  season  is  only  about  2  feet,  but 
in  the  rainy  season  it  increases  to  several  fathoms. 

Landing. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  however  practicable  the  surf 
may  ocicasionally  appear  nothing  ought  to  induce  an  attempt  to  land  any- 
where between  cape  St.  Paul  and  the  termination  of  sandy  beach  at  Odi 
in  other  than  local  canoes,  and  even  they  require  much  skill  in  handling 
and  the  assistance  of  extra  hands  to  receive  and  haul  them  up  as  well  as  to 
launch  them.  The  signal  gun,  with  ensign  at  the  fore,  will  be  at  once 
understood  by  the  natives  as  a  signal  for  a  canoe,  though  perhaps  tardily 
obeyed.     The  factories  will  supply  surf  boats. 

Canoes. — The  part  of  these  canoes  reserved  for  passengers  is  at  their 
bow,  where  3  or  4  feet  of  housing  is  formed  to  keep  out  the  sea  when 
thrusting  through  the  surf  in  the  operation  of  launching,  and  it  affords  the 
only  cimnce  of  keeping  anything  dry.  More  than  two  persons  can  not  well 
occupy  this  limited  space,  and  other  passengers  must  sit  on  the  thwarts 
between  the  double-banked  paddlers,  who  themselves  sit  Qbliquely  on  the 
gunwale  with  their  faces  toward  the  bow.  The  padroon  or  coxswain  steers 
with  a  paddle.  In  disembarking  the  passenger  may  sit  or  stand  in  the  fore 
part  of  tlie  canoe,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  jump  on  shore  quickly,  lest  he  be 
swept  out  by  the  succeeding  surgfe. 

Embarking. — The  canoe  is  made  ready  with  her  prow  outward  and 
hauled  np  her  length  on  the  beach,  while  the  crew  are  ranged  on  either 
side,  reaching  down  to  the  thwarts  so  as  to  lift  her  out  of  the  sand  dock, 
as  well  as  to  launch  her,  which  they  begin  to  do  with  the  assistance  of  the 
beach  men  as  soon  as  the  second  of  three  heavy  waves  has  broken.  The 
steerman  now  watches  with  experienced  eye  for  the  following  swell  when, 
with  energetic  exclamations  and  gestures,  the  canoe  is  floated  off  on  the 
expended- wave;  each  man  jumping  into  his  place  with  his  paddle,  and  so 
simultaneously  and  expertly  as  not  to  overbalance  her.  The  head  is  then 
dexterously  kept  to  the  sea,  but  the  canoe  is  not  propelled  forward  till  the 
steerman  again  gives  the  word;  and  sometimes  a  long  interval  is  occupied 
in  watching  the  swell  and  in  moving  a  little  backward,  ibrward,  or  per- 
haps sideways,  which  is  cleverly  done  by  a  sculling  motion  of  the  paddles 
without  altering  the  direction  of  the  head,  which  must  be  kept  toward  the 
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surf.  Many  anxious  minutes  are  passed  in  this  way  till  the  state  of  the 
outer  swell  seems  all  at  once  to  justify  a  dash,  and  then,  with  great  urging 
at  one  mement  and  expertly  checking  at  another,  the  buoyant  little  boat  is 
passed  from  ridge  to  ridge. 

It  is  always  prudent  to  have  the  ship's  boat  waiting  at  the  back  of  the 
surf,  and  it  is  advisable  to  head  up  in  a  small  cask  such  things  as  it  may 
be  desirable  to  pass  dry  through  the  surf. 

Oasualties. — Very  few  accidents  occur  to  these  canoes  when  freighted 
with  passengers  only,  but  with  cargo  tliey  often  capsize,  especially  when 
loaded  with  such  top-weight  as  c^isks  of  piilm  oil  and  oxen,  or  when  land- 
ing crates  and  dry  goods  in  cases. 

Trading  posts. — The  principal  trading  posts  in  the  bight  are  Dano, 
Afloa,  Bay  Beach,  Porto  Seguro,  Little  Popo,  Agweh,  Whyda,  and 
Badagri.  On  the  leeward  coast  are  the  Benin  and  Forcados  rivers  and 
the  Nun  entrance  of  the  Xiger. 

Watering. — It  is  not  advisable  for  cruisers  to  obtain  wood  and  water 
anywhere  in  the  bight;  nor  can  there  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  any 
occasion  to  do  so,  as  Fernando  Po  and  Princes  islands  are  within  3  days' 
sail*  to  the  southward.  In  cases  of  necessity,  however,  the  natives  will 
bring  off  water,  and  merchant  vessels  generally  so  provide  themselves. 
With  attention,  an  ample  quantity  of  rain  water  may  be  saved  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  for  cooking  and  washing  purposes. 

Onrrency. — The  cowrie  shell  formerly  was  the  usual  currency,  and  is 
decidedly  advantageous  to  the  voyager  in  point  of  exchange;  though  heavy 
and  bulky  it  is  still  universally  employed  inland,  but  the  coast  natives  are 
now  accustomed  to  the  European  money.  At  Agweh  the  cowrie  is  still 
the  currency. 

Ornaments. — Cowries  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  other  purposes 
than  money.  They  perforate  the  apex  of  the  shell  and  string  them  like 
beads  for  bracelets,  armlets,  and  necklaces,  which  are  adopted  by  both  sexes, 
and  are  connected  with  their  mystic  rites  of  fetish. 

Supplies. — Abundance  of  stock  and  a  moderate  supply  of  v^tables  can 
be  obtained  at  several  stations  on  the  windward  coast,  viz,  Weh,  Jella  Koffi, 
Kitta,  ElminaChica,  Little  Popo,  Agweh,  Whyda,  and  Badagri.  The  four 
first-named  places  are  the  most  convenient,  as  the  anchorage  off  them  is 
generally  smoother,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  cape  St.  Paul,  and  the  natives 
are  generally  more  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  stock  than  at  the  populus 
stations  to  the  eastward ;  at  Badagri  abundant  supplies  can  be  procured 
when  the  surf  admits  of  their  being  brought  off  to  the  ve<ssel. 

Excellent  yams  are  to  be  obtained  at  Fernando  Po,  and,  if  whitewashed 
and  stowed  in  a  dry  tank,  will  keep  for  a  couple  of  months.  Yams  should 
be  unsparingly  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  buiscuit,  which  is  speedily  injured 
in  this  climate. 
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Fish. — The  climate  in  the  bight  of  Beuin  causes  meat  as  well  as  fish  to 
rapidly  decompose,  requiring  them  to  be  cooked  or  salted  within  three  hours 
of  being  killed,  and  even  salting  is  often  unsuccessful;  for  this  reason  fish 
is  not  easily  procured  from  the  shore,  though  the  lagoons  produce  carp  and 
large  prawns.  The  only  fish  that  will  take  the  hook,  and  that  in  uncertain 
and  small  quantities,  is  the  sucking  fish  (Remora),  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  dogfish ;  numbers  of  these  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  when  at 
anchor,  about  4  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  bight  of  Benin  is  visited  in  January  by  great  numbers  of*sea  blubber 
or  medusse;  in  May  by  the  flying  fish;  in  June  by  porpoises,  bonettas,  and 
dolphins;  in  July  and  August  by  the  black  whale,  generally  in  pairs;  in 
August  by  young  sharks,  and  sucking  fish  then  appear  in  greater  abundance 
than  during  the  other  montlis.  The  full  grown  voracious  shark  abounds 
at  all  seasons,  and  the  other  fishes  above  mentioned  do  not  actually  restrict 
their  visits  to  those  specific  periods,  but  they  are  then  cf)nsiderably  more 
numerous  than  during  other  nf^onths  of  the  year. 

The  animalcules  which  occasion  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  are 
equally  prevalent  throughout  the  year,  but  they  are  most  remarkaUh'  during 
the  dolphin  season,  darting  in  myraids  obliquely  from  the  sides  of  a  vessel 
and  across  her  Ik)ws  and  wake;  the  trains  of  phosphoric  light,  which  they 
produce  a  few  feet  below  tlie  surface,  appear  then  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
brilliant. 

Birds. — The  sea  birds  that  frequent  the  bight  of  Benin  are  few  in  variety^ 
and  not  more  remarkable  in  one  season  than  a^^er.  The  common  sea  gull 
is  found  in  the  openings  of  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  offing;  flocks  of  sea 
plover  and  stray  l)Oobies  are  occiisionally  seen,  and  a  {ew  sea  swallows,  or 
petrels,  are  ever  skimming  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel.  In  June,  a  multitude 
of  white-breasted  birds  of  the  crane  species  congregate  on  the  flat  muddy 
shore,  which  terminates  the  sandy  coast  near  Odi,  and  are  so  numerous  as 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  white  stony  beach,  until  closely  ap- 
proached, when  they  simultaneously  rise  like  a  cloud,  and  discover  to  the 
startled  spectator  a  black  muddy  strand. 

Inflects. — ^When  lying  within  three  miles  of  the  windward  shore  of  the 
bight,  at  night  especially,  the  land  breeze  often  brings  off^  a  few  stray  but- 
terflies; mosquitoes,  which  are  numerous  on  shore,  do  not  invest  vessels  in 
the  offing;  cockroaches,  ants,  weevils,  and  occasionally  centipedes,  are  gen- 
erally numerous  on  board  vessels  employed  in  the  bight. 

Salt. — While  running  along  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  the 
natives  may  be  seen  carrying  calabashes  of  sea  water  from  the  l>each  to 
mounds  raised  above  the  ground,  in  which  the  water  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
is  evi^rated,  and  salt  obtained  for  curing  the  lagoon  fish. 
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CAPE   FORMOSO  TO   KAMEUUN   RIVER. — BIGHT  OF   BIAFRA. 

Bight  of^Biafira. — This  extensive  indeiitatiou  on  the  western  side  of 
Equatorial  Africa  lies  between  cape  Formoso  to  the  north  and  cape  Lopez 
to  the  south,  the  distance  between  these  points  being  no  less  than  333  miles 
NNW.,  and  SSE.;  this  line  of  direction  almost  touches  the  NE.  point  of 
Princes  island,  which  is  situated  nearly  midway  between  the  above  capes. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  bight --whose  shores  extend  about  600  miles, 
between  latitude  4°  30'  N.,  and  0°  45'  S. — numerous  rivers,  including  some 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Kwara,  or  Niger,  Old  Kalaba  (Calabar),  Kamerun, 
Gaboon,  and  other  streams  of  less  importance,  flow  into  the  sea.  In  the 
extreme  NE.  angle  of  the  bight,  the  waters  of  the  Kamerun  river,  with 
those  of  numerous  affluents,  join  the  ocean,  whilst  on  its  northern  shore 
closely  bordering  on  the  sea,  rises  the  Kamerun  mountains.  The  volcanic 
origin  of  the  whole  district  is  strongly  marked  by  scoriae,  and  numerous 
streams  of  lava  which  have  reached  the  sea;  though  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  its  surface,  it  must  have  been  for  ages  in  a  state  of  repose. 

Oaution. — In  sailing  along  this  coast,  a  vessel  should  not  shoal  the  water 
to  less  than  10  fathoms,  nor  approach  the  land  nearer  than  3  miles,  for  the 
ooast  can  only  be  considered  to  have  been  partially  examined.  Too  much 
dependence  should  not  be  4)]aced  in  the' plans  of  Corisco  bay,  the  Gaboon 
river,  or  Cape  Lopez  bay,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  sand  banks  shift  from 
time  to  time,  acted  upon  by  the  strong  ebb  from  the  rivers  and  the  great 
ocean  currents  outside. 

Surf. — Along  the  whole  extent  of  coast  between  Suellaba  point  and 
<5ape  Lopez,  the  surf  is  not  always  continuous.  To  the  northward  of 
Corisco  bay,  during  fine  weather,  there  is  often  not  a  ripple  on  the  beach ; 
and  though  the  surf  is  heavier  on  the  open  beaches  south  of  Corisco  bay, 
landing  rs  some  times  comparatively  easy.  The  swell,  however,  will  rise, 
iind  the  surf  break,  irrespective  of  weather,  when  influenced  by  the  age  of 
the  moon,  and  mostly  so  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  full  and  change. 

Winds  and  seasons. — Along  the  entire  coast  of  the  bight  of  Biafra, 
principally  from  June  until  October,  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  SW. 
to  8SE.,  varying  during  the  24  hours,  according  to  the  law  of  land  and  sea 
breezes;  that  is,  from  SW.  from  10  a.  m.  to  an  advanced  hour  in  the  night, 
and  then  backing  round  toward  morning;  so  that  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  periodical  variations,  vessels  going  to  the  southward  should 
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80  arrange  their  boards  as  to  be  near  the  land  about  midnight  and  profit 
by  the  land  breeze  from  SISE.,  and  in  the  offing  about  noon  to  utilize  the 
sea  breeze  in  running  toward  land.  This  system  of  navigation  will  be 
found  to  be  specially  advantageous  between  the  San  Bento  river  and  cape 
Lopez;  for  though  the  breeze  during  the  early  morning  is  from  the  south- 
ward, it  generally  draws  round  to  SW.  toward  noon  in  the  offing.  At 
this  hour  it  would  be  better  to  tack  in  shore,  and  if  the  wind  does  not 
change  it  would  be  advisable  to  close  the  coast  and  anchor,  especially  dur- 
ing the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  seasons  of  calms  and  tornadoes, 
in  order  to  prevent  being  set  to  the  northward  by  the  current. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  bight  the  winds  are  off  the  coast,  and  nearly 
always  moderate.  As  a  rule  they  blow  from  SSW.,  but  from  June  to 
October,  inclusive,  they  vary  from  SSE.  to  SSW.,  and  at  this  time  the 
anchorage  within  cape  Lopez  is  smooth.  Tornadoes  blow  from  the  east- 
ward, and  in  the  season  are  frequent,  though  not  so  much  so  as  at  the 
Gaboon.  At  the  end  of  November  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
abundant  rain  falls  sometimes  for  several  days  in  succession.  During 
December,  January,  and  February,  the  fine  weather  season,  the  harmattan 
prevails,  and,  though  not  continuous  throughout  this  period,  occasionally 
blows  for  several  days  without  intermission. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  seasons  as  far  south  as  the  Gaboon 
river  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bight  of  Benin ;  but  to  the  southward  of 
the  €raboon  the  rule  for  the  seasons  begins  to  change,  and  they  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  weather  south  of  the  equator,  which  is  not  so 
rainy  as  that  of  the  coast  to  the  northward  and  westward  as  far  as  cape 
Verde. 

Gurrents. — ^The  cold  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  polar  cur- 
rents, which  connect  in  approaching  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  appear 
to  be  joined  by  that  portion  of  the  Agulhas  current  which  rounds  the  cape^ 
and  thence  as  a  united  stream  set  to  the  northward  and  westward  along 
the  western  shore  of  South  Africa,  following  in  part  the  trend  of  the  coast. 
The  united  stream  has  a  tendency  to  set  a  vessel  towards  the  coast,  during 
and  after  strong  on  shore  winds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dassen 
island.  Abreast  of  the  Kongo,  the  stream  from  that  river  mingles  with 
the  current,  which  continues  on  to  cape  Lopez,  where  the  main  body  takes 
a  westerly  trend  and  is  absorbed  in  the  Equatorial  current;  whilst  the 
remaining  portion,  after  passing  cape  Lopez,  appears  to  set  toward  cape 
St.  John,  and  thence  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast  continues  as  far 
as  the  Kamerun  river,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  tail  of  the  Guinea  current. 

Between  the  Gaboon  river  and  cape  Lopez  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  definite 
limit  to  the  velocity  of  the  current,  as  it  is  so  largely  influenced  by  the 
direction, strength,  and  duration  of  winds.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
no  current  is  experienced  along  this  coast  for  several  days  in  succession^ 
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At  2  OEttleB  off  cape  Lopez  a  SW.  current  of  2  miles  an  hour  has  been 
experienced,  and  at  frooi  10  to  20  miles  off  the  cape  a  SW.  current  of 
nearly  |  mile. 

Soundings. — The  bank  of  soundings  extending  off  the  coast  between 
Suellaba  point  and  cape  Lopez  varies  in  brekdth  from  14  to  upward  of  25 
miles.  It  is  narrowest  between  capes  Two  Points  and  St.  Joka,  and  becomes 
much  more  extensive  to  the  southward  of  cape  Esterias.  From  Grombe 
point  the  coast  is  moderately  steep-to  as  far  as  the  Paps,  with  depths  vajry- 
ing  from  5  to  10  fathoms,  from  2  miles  and  upward  off  shore,  whence  the 
depths  increase  regularly  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  the  general  nature  of 
the  bottom  being  sand  and  mud,  occasionally  intermixed  with  gravel  and 
shells. 

Abreast  of  the  Paps,  the  approaches  to  the  coast  become  shallower,  and 
gradually  extend  in  advancing  to  the  southward,  until  abreast  of  Fanaes 
islet ;  the  same  depths  are  found  at  a  distance  of  6^  miles  off  shore.  If 
the  French  bank  exists,  it  lies  about  16  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fanaes 
islet,  and  soundings  prove  that  there  is  a  channel  between  it  and  the  banks 
along  the  coast.  Off  cape  Lopez,  the  limit  of  the  bank  of  soundings 
seems  to  be  about  15  miles  to  the  westward,  and  at  this  distance  will  be 
found  a  depth  of  88  fathoms. 

Oape  Formoso. — The  eastern  limit  of  the  bight  of  Benin,  is  also  the 
western  boundary  of  the  bight  of  Biafra.  The  line  of  coast  from  it  to 
Kamerun  river,  where  the  shore  turns  abruptly  to  the  southward,  is  almost 
flat,  appearing  of  a  dark  color.  It  is  intersected  by  several  rivers,  of  which 
the  more  important  are  the  Bonny,  the  New  and  Old  Kalaba  (Calabar), 
and  the  Rio  del  Rey.  These  are,  however,  generally  difficult  of  access, 
eabh  being  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  its  outlet. 

Cape  Formoso,  which  is  low  and  wooded,  forms  the  extreme  southern 
extension  of  the  Delta  of  the  Kworra,  Kwara,  or  Niger  river. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  cape  Formoso  at  4h.  8m. ; 
springs  rise  about  6  feet. 

Brass  river. — At  9  miles  east  of  Palm  point,  and  4  miles  east  of  cape 
Formoso,  is  the  entrance  to  Rio  Bento,  or  St.  John,  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Brass  river. 

Entrance. — The  entrance  is  f  mile  wide,  and  lies  between  two  points, 
which,  when  the  entrance  bears  N.  7°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.),  appear  well 
defined,  the  trees  on  the  western  point  being  more  rugged  and  lower  than 
those  on  the  eastern  point. 

Within  the  entrance  points,  the  river  expands  to  2  miles  in  width 
abreast  the  factorie.«,  which  breadth  it  maintains  as  far  as  Opulobo  or  Big 
island,  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  4  miles  from  the  entrance. 

East  point. — The  eastern  entrance  point  is  densely  wooded,  the  trees 
extending  close  down  to  the  water's  e<lge,  the  sand  being  gradually  washed 
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away  hy  the  current,  which  sweeps  round  the  point  with  great  velocity. 
The  edge  of  the  bush  shows  as  a  distinct  bluff  (slightly  cut  away  near  the 
bottom)  from  nearly  all  directions,  owing  to  the  sharp  elbow  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  eastern  river  bank  extending  to  the  southwestward  in 
nearly  a  straight  line,  and  the  line  of  that  coast  trending  in  an  ESE. 
direction  for  2^  miles. 

West  point. — The  western  entrance  point,  IJ  miles  SSW.  of  East  point, 
is  low  and  sandy,  the  edge  of  the  bush  being  300  yards  from  high-water 
mark;  it  appears  to  be  extending  to  the  southeastward.  Though  this 
point  is  a  well  defined  elbow,  yet,  from  its  situation  with  reference  to  the 
entrance,  it  is  not  so  clearly  distinguishable  from  a  distance  as  East  point. 

Ooast. — From  West  point  the  coast  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  for 
2^  miles,  forming  a  slight  bay  before  reaching  cape  Formoso,  3^  miles 
distant;  the  line  of  coast  to  the  northward  runs  north  for  one  mile,  and 
forms  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  it  then  turns  to  the  westward  (forming 
a  bay  1^  miles  long  and  ^  mile  deep)  to  Akassa  creek,  2|  miles  within  the 
eutrance.  From  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  Akassa  creek,  the  right  bank 
of  the  Brass  extends  northeastward  to  above  Opulobo  island. 

Landmarks. — The  trees  on  West  point  have  a  very  ragged  appearance 
(which  assists  to  identify  the  river)  in  contrast  to  those  on  the  east  side, 
where  the  tree  tops  are  almost  of  a  uniform  height,  with  no  noticeable 
clumps,  except  one  known  as  the  Haycock  (which  it  somewhat  resembles), 
4  miles  eastward  of  East  point,  and  another  very  remarkable  tree  with 
spreading  branches,  f  mile  further  to  the  eastward.  On  the  west  jside. 
Join  tree  on  cape  Formoso  is  remarkable,  and  also  a  clump  2J  miles  west- 
ward of  West  point. 

Western  spit. — The  sand  spit  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
West  point  for  1  f  miles,  with  only  a  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  at  low- 
water  springs,  and  always  breaks  very  heavily.  The  eastern  edge  is  nearly 
straight  and  steep-to. 

Western  breakers. — These  breakers  are  the  continuation  of  Western 
spit,  curving  round  to  the  eastward  for  2J  miles  further,  and  forming  the 
bar.  The  shoalest  spot  is  on  a  large  patch  800  yards  long  by  300  yards 
broad,  having  only  4  feet  at  low  water  on  its  eastern  edge,  and  is  3 J  miles 
S.  13°  E.  (S.'3°  W.  mag.)  of  East  point  and  2f  miles  S.  33'^  E.  (S.  17° 
E.  mag.)  of  West  point. 

There  are  two  smaller  heads  of  6  and  6  feet,  situated  600  yards  and 
1,600  yards,  respectively,  WNW.  and  W.  by  N.  of  the  large  patch. 

The  geneml  depths  to  the  westward  of  these  shoal  heads  are  from  7  to 
9  feet  and  to  the  eastward  from  8  to  12  feet;  generally  the  further  east  the 
deeper  the  water  found. 

The  patches  above  mentioned  break  occasionally  at  high  water  even  in 
the  finest  weather,  and  the  whole  bank  breaks  heavily  at  half  ebb. 
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The  outer  edge  of  the  western  breakers  is  steep,  falliDg  suddenly  from 
depths  of  6  and  8  feet  to  depths  of  16  feet  or  more.  The  bottom  is  always 
of  sand  on  the  breakers  and  of  mud  immediately  outside  them. 

Hartley  bank. — This  small  detached  sand  bank,  having  11  feet  at  low 
water  and  forming  the  NE.  extreme  of  the  western  breakers,  is  3|  miles 
S.  33°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.)  of  East  point  and  3  miles  S.  65°  E.  (S.  39 *" 
E.  mag.)  of  West  point.  In  the  rainy  season  there  is  always  a  very 
heavy  break  on  this  bank. 

Shore  spit. — From  East  point,  off  which  shoal  water  extends  275  yards^ 
the  line  of  shallow  water  (which  breaks  or  not,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  tide)  runs  in  a  SE.  direction  for  one  mile  and  then  turns  ESE. 
^  E.  for  2  miles  further,  maintaining  ^.distance  of  about  1,200  yards  from 
the  coast.  From  this  point  it  projects  to  the  southwestward  towanl  the 
line  of  Western  breakers  under  the  name  of  the  Shore  spit,  the  south- 
western extremity  being  3  miles  S.  60°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.)  of  East  point 
and  one  mile  N.  21°  E.  (N.  37°  E.  mag.)  of  Hartley  bank. 

The  Shore  spit  breaks  in  fine  weather  at  half  ebb,  and  there  are  always 
heavy  rollers  upon  and  to  the  southward  of  it,  within  the  influence  of  which 
it  is  dangerous  for  a  vessel,  particularly  a  sailing  ship,  to  get,  as  both  ebb 
and  flood  streams  set  towards  the  spit. 

Bar. — Between  these  rollers  off  Shore  spit  and  the  Western  breakers,  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  mile,  ihere  is  a  channel  with  from  13  to  14  feet  at 
low-water  springs.  The  bottom  is  of  hard  sand  on  the  bar,  changing  to 
soft  mud  on  either  side. 

Occasionally  in  the  wet  season  the  bar  breaks  all  over,  but  generally  in 
the  dry  season  the  channel  is  comparatively  free  from  actual  breakers  during 
the  last  half  of  the  flood,  though  there  is  usually  a  long  swell.  Ordinary 
boats  can  not  cross  the  bar  of  the  river  except  in  fine  weather. 

Buoy. — A  conical  buoy,  painted  black  and  red  in  vertical  stripes,  is 
moored  in  5  fathoms  1^  miles  outside  the  bar  on  the  line  of  the  leading 
mark  for  entering  and  5f  miles  S.  36**  E.  (S.  20°  E.  mag.)  of  East  point. 
This  buoy  is  liable  to  break  adrift  during  the  rainy  season. 

Outer  anchorage. — Vessels  arriving  off  the  Brass  river  should  anchor 
in  6  fathoms  about  3  miles  westward  of  the  buoy. 

Pilots. — From  the  anchorage  neither  houses  nor  shipping  can  be  seen, 
and,  as  the  report  of  a  gun  is  not  readily  heard  at  that  distance  from  the 
shore,  a  vessel  requiring  a  pilot  must  generally  send  a  boat  for  one.  Should 
the  signal  be  recognized,  a  pilot  will  come  off  as  soou  as  the  bar  is  practi- 
cable; but  the  best  pilots  are  the  masters  and  officers  of  the  local  steamers. 

To  enter. — The  best  time  to  cross  the  bar  is  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  flood;  vessels  of  over  16  feet  draft  should  not  attempt  it. 

A  range  of  hills  on  the  west  side  of  Brass  river,  a  short  distance  inland, 
terminates  in  a  well-defined  shoulder  which,  kept  just  open  of  East  point, 
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bearing  N.  36°  W.  (N.  20*^  W.  mag.),  leads  over  the  bar  (which  is  here 
1,200  yards  in  width)  in  13  feet  at  low  water,  passing  200  yards  eastward 
of  the  Western  breakers  and  of  Hartley  bank. 

On  this  bearing,  a  peculiar  hole  in  the  bushes,  just  Inside  East  point,  is 
noticeable,  and  is  of  itself  a  good  guide,  should  the  shoulder  of  the  hills 
be  obscured.  On  making  sure  that  the  Hartley  bank  is  passed  (the  water 
deepening  to  16  feet  at  low  water,  and  the  bottom  changing  from  hard  sand 
to  soft  mud)  haul  up  N.  55°  W.  (N.  39°  W.  mag.),  northward  of  West 
point,  for  2J  miles,  when  the  channel  will  be  fairly  open,  and  course  may 
be  altered  to  N.  13°  W.  (N.  3°  E.  mag.)  in  mid-channel,  giving  East  point 
a  berth  of  J  mile. 

The  shore  is  steep-to  northward  of  West  point,  and  so  also  is  the  eastern 
side  of  Western  spit,  which  may  be  approached  with  safety.  Both  flood 
and  ebb  streams  set  strongly  toward  the  eastern  shoals;  a  vessel  should 
therefore  keep  nearer  the  west  side  on  entering,  which  also  brings  the  sea 
more  end-on.  In  the  rainy  season  the  river  entrance  is  often  obscured  by 
thick  weather  even  when  in  5  fathoms  water. 

Akassa  creek. — The  eastern  entrance  to  this  creek  is  IJ  miles  north- 
westward of  East  point,  on  the  western  bank  of  Brass  river;  it  affords 
communication  between  the  river  and  the  Nun  entrance  of  the  Niger,  avail- 
able for  vessels  of  7  feet  draft,  and  is  much  used  by  merchant  steamers 
trading  on  the  Niger,  as  the  bar  of  the  Brass  river  is  easier  to  cross  than 
that  of  the  Nun  entrance.  The  chief  difficulty  in  navigating  Akassa  creek 
arises  from  its  being  so  narrow  (especially  about  midway  between  the  rivers) 
and  from  the  three  sharp  bends  in  it. 

Boats  can  cross  the  flats  in  Akassa  creek  not  later  than  three-quarters 
tide.  A  fiavorable  tide  will  be  carried  through  all  the  way  by  taking  care 
to  arrive  on  these  flats  at  about  high  water,  the  ebb  tide  running  out  through 
both  eastern  and  western  arms  of  the  creek. 

Tna  creek. — This  small  creek  on  the  eastern  bank,  one  mile  above  East 
point,  leads  to  Tua  town,  a  large  native  village  one  mile  inland. 

Factories. — Numerous  factories,  extending  about  one  mile,  are  built  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bi*ass,  there  being  a  considerable  trade  in  palm  oil 
and  ivory.  The  upper  one  (Harrison  house)  is  If  miles  above  East  point. 
The  Mission  house  is  the  most  southern  building,  situated  200  yards  from 
the  beach,  at  J  mile  from  East  point. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  anchor  in  4  fathoms,  mud,  off  the  factories  near 
Tua  creek,  about  1 J  miles  above  East  point,  and  J  mile  from  the  shore, 
looking  out  to  have  West  point  open  so  as  to  get  as  much  of  the  sea  breeze 
as  possible. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  entrance  to  Brass  river 
at  4h.  30m.;  springs  rise  6  feet,  neaps  4  feet.  The  ebb  stream  sometimes 
runs  as  much  as  5|  knots  an  hour  at  springs  during  the  rainy  season.     It 
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generally  runs  about  4  .knots  an  hour  at  springs,  and  the  flood  tides  3  knots 
an  hour.    Both  ebb  and  flood  streams  set  toward  Shore  spit. 

Ooxnmunication. — Local  steamers  run  from  Bonny  with  the  mails 
weekly,  being  due  two  or  three  days  after  the  outward  bound  mail  steam 
packet  arrives  at  Bonny.  There  is  communication  with  Liverpool  on 
alternate  Saturdays. 

Supplies. — A  few  fowls  and  eggs  can  be  procured  at  Tua  town.  Freah 
water  can  only  be  obtained  in  limited  quantities,  and  depends  on  the  supply 
the  resident  traders  have  for  themselves.  Rain  water  is  used  for  drinking, 
the  well  water  not  being  recommended.  A  doctor  generally  resides  at  the 
factories. 

Telegraph. — Harrison  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Accra  and 
Bonny  town. 

St.  Nicholas  river  is  little  known  and  seldom  visited ;  it  is  9  miles  east 
of  Brass  river,  and  separated  from  it  by  slightly  elevated  wooded  land,  the 
coast  line  of  which  curves  boldly  seaward.  The  eastern  bank  of  St.  Nich- 
olas river  is  terminated  by  a  large  rounded  point;  the  western  bank  is 
higher  and  slopes  toward  the  sea.  The  two  entrance  points  are  very  dis- 
tinct, with  the  mouth  of  the  river  open  and  bearing  N.  39°  W.  (N.  23° 
W.  mag.),  but  the  entrance  appears  %yhen  seen  from  the  offing  as  if  closed 
by  distant  wooded  land.  On  the  bar  there  are  from  3  to  6  feet  at  low-water 
springs,  and  at  6  miles  above  the  bar  St.  Nicholas  river  joins  the  Brass 
river.  The  entrance  of  the  river  may  be  known  by  a  high  conspicuous 
clump,  about  |  mile  east  of  the  East  entrance  point. 

Santa  Barbara  river. — The  coast  eastward  of  St.  Nicholas  river  is  low, 
with  mangroves,  and  fringed  by  a  sandy  beach.  The  entrance  of  Santa 
Barbara  river  lies  10  miles  eastward  of  St.  Nicholas  river;  it  opens  out 
when  bearing  about  N.  7°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.).  Its  banks  are  thickly 
wooded.  The  western  entrance  point  is  perpendicular,  and  the  eastern 
point  forms  a  slight  slope,  having  a  small  part  broken  into  steps. 

San  Bartholomeo  bank. — As  far  as  Santa  Barbara  river  a  vessel  ap- 
proaching from  the  westward  may  run  without  fear,  at  a  distance  of  3  miles 
from  the  coast,  in  a  depth  of  4  and  5  fathoms;  but  at  that  distance  from 
the  land  abreast  of  the  San  Bartholomeo  river,  is  the  outer  edge  of  a  shoal 
bank,  on  which  a  vessel  is  likely  to  be  carried  rapidly  by  the  flood  tide. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  on  the  guard  against  this  bank,  as  the  coast 
line  changes  its  direction  rather  more  to  the  southward  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Bartholomeo  rivers. 

San  Bartholomeo  river. — This  stream  lies  about  7  miles  southeastward 
of  the  entrance  to  Santa  Barbara  river;  the  western  entrance  point  is  low 
and  hardly  distinguishable;  the  eastern  point  is  higher  and  blufl*.  The 
entrance  of  the  river  does  not  open  out  until  it  bears  N.  16°  W.  (north 
mag.).     Within  the  river  the  land,  when  seen  from  the  offing,  appears 
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low,  wooded^  and  detached  like  an  island.     Shoal  ground  extends  4  miles 
sonth  from  the  entrance,  close  outside  which  the  depth  is  3  and  4  fathoms. 

Sombreiro  river  lies  10  miles  eastward  of  St.  Bartholomeo  river;  it 
does  not  open  out  until  it  bears  west  of  N.  8°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.);  on 
the  western  entrance  point  stands  a  clump  of  trees;  the  eastern  entrance 
point  also  terminates  in  a  clump  of  trees.  There  is  a  passage  over  the 
bar,  but  rendered  dangerous  by  an  extensive  shoal  off  its  mouth,  on  which 
a  heavy  sea  breaks;  this  shoal,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  there  is  a 
depth  of  2  fathoms,  extends  4^  miles  off  shore. 

The  Sombreiro  river  is  not  connected  with  the  Niger  river,  but  has  its 
rise  in  latitude  5®  45'  N.,  and  longitude  6°  55'  E.  in  lake  Ikutta,  where 
the  Royal  Niger  company  have  a  factory.  From  lake  Ikutta  the  river, 
under  the  name  of  Oratshi,  flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  about 
30  miles  past  Krikena,  where  there  is  a  factory  and  a  hulk  which  was 
brought  through  Ndoni  creek  from  the  river  Niger  to  the  town  of  Idu. 
Omoko,  the  chief  town  of  Ebo  district,  is  up  a  creek  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  about  5  miles  above  Idu  and  2  above  Krikena.  From  Idu,  the 
river,  which  now  takes  the  name  of  Engenni,  continues  in  the  same  direc- 
tion for  about  another  20  miles  to  within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  Niger  river 
in  latitude  5°  N.;  it  then  turns  to  the  SE.  and  is  about  100  yards  wide  for 
the  first  4  miles  to  Ogolokiama  through  open  country,  and  then  through 
dense  mangrove  bushes  and  very  winding  for  16  miles,  to  its  junction  with 
Sombreiro  river  opposite  to  Degama  creek  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Sombreiro.  Degama  creek,  which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
though  narrow  and  tortuous,  carries  3  fathoms  of  water  through  it ;  this 
creek  connects  Sombreiro  river  with  Bugama  creek,  and  thus  forms  a 
means  of  inland  navigation  between  Sombreiro,  New  Kalaba  (Calabar), 
and  Bonny  rivers. 

From  August  until  the  end  of  October,  the  river  is  at  its  highest,  the 
estimated  rise  ranging  from  6  feet  at  the  entrance  to  25  feet  at  Krikena. 
During  this  season  a  small  handy  vessel  of  10  feet  draft  might  descend 
from  D^ama  to  Ikutta  lake.  The  river  begins  to  fall  rapidly  after  the  1st 
of  November. 

Factories. — There  are  factories  at  Degama,  on  the  north  side  and  at 
Abonema  on  the  south  side  of  Degama  creek,  where  it  joins  the  Sombreiro ; 
also  at  Bugama  near  the  junction  of  Degama  and  Bugama  creeks,  and  at 
Bakana,  about  9  miles  above  where  Bakana  creek  joins  Cawthorne  channel. 

Bar. — A  heavy  surf  prevails  on  the  bar  which  would  apparently  often 
prohibit  access.  Sombreiro  river  may  be  easily  known  by  Fouche  point,  7 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  it,  on  which  are  some  detached  lofty  trecM. 

Least  depth. — Two  black  nun  buoys  have  been  placed  in  12  feet  at  low 
water  to  mark  the  channel  leading  into  Sombreiro  river;  the  outer  buoy 
lies  with  West  entrance  point  bearing  N.  5S°  W.  (N.  43°  W.  mag.)  and 
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the  inner  buoy  N.  39°  W.  (N.  24°  W.  raag.);  the  inner  buoy  lies  with  the 
south  extreme  of  Foucli6  island  N.  84°  E.  (S.  81°  E.  ma^.)  and  the  East 
entrance  point  N.  40°  W.  (N,  25°  W.  mag.).  These  buoys  can  not  be 
depended  upon. 

When  leaving  the  river,  pass  at  about  200  yards  from  West  point,  and 
steer  for  the  inner  buoy,  which  pass  close  to,  leaviqg  it  on  the  port  hand; 
then  steer  a  straight  course  S.  41  °  E.  (S.  26°  E.  mag.)  for  the  outer  buoy, 
which  should  be  passed  close  to  on  the  starboard  hand;  between  tlie  buoys 
the  depths  range  from  2  to  2^  fathoms;  the  two  buoys  should  then  be  kept 
in  line  astern  until  the  water  deepens  to  5  fathoms.     (1887.) 

If  the  buoys  are  gone,  East  point  bearing  N.  40°  W.  (N.  26°  W.  mag.) 
will  lead  through  the  channel. 

Fouch6  point. — This  point  forms  the  western  limit  of  a  large  bay,  or 
estuary,  into  which  the  New  Kalaba  and  the  Bonny  (or  Obdne)  rivers 
discharge  their  waters.  It  is  low  and  swampy,  the  edge  of  the  high  and 
thick  bush  being  400  yards  inside  the  point. 

From  Fouch6  point,  the  coast  trends  SW.  for  2  miles  to  the  eastern 
•  entrance  point  to  Fouch6  creek,  which  is  low  and  sandy;  the  bush  being  J 
mile  from  high-water  mark.  The  outer  edge  of  the  surf  extends  600 
yards  oflP  Fouch§  point. 

Yellow  island. — This  small  sandy  island  lies  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, with  mangrove  trees  in  the  center  about  ^^0  feet  high.  It  stands  on 
the  same  large  sand  bank  as  the  Breaker  islands,  but  on  the  extreme  western 
edge.  It  is  situated  N.  18°  E.  (N.  33°  E.  mag.)  of  Fouch6  point,  distant 
1^  miles. 

Breaker  islands  are  two  low  and  sandy  islands  covered  with  grass  and 
stunted  bush  about  10  feet  high,  and  a  few  mangroves,  with  a  sand  bank  3 
feet  above  high  water  nearly  joining  them. 

Breaker  islands  are  between  Fouch6  and  Rough  Corner  points,  about  a 
third  of  the  distance  from  the  latter,  and  are  2  miles  long  from  NW.  to 
SE.,  with  an  average  width  of  300  yards.  The  southeastern  island  has  a 
flagstaff  and  a  white  house  upon  it,  which  is  conspicuous  from  seaward. 
The  eastern  extreme  curves  round  to  northeastward,  following  the  line  of 
Bonny  river,  and  leaving  a  channel  between  it  and  Rough  Corner  point 
one  mile  in  width.  These  islands  are  continually  altering  both  their  shape 
and  position.  A  signal  station  has  been  established  to  signal  the  approach 
of  vessels. 

Soundings. — The  soundings  in  the  vicinity  of  Breaker  island  have  con- 
siderably altered.     (1887.) 

Rough  Oomer  point. — This  point  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  estuary, 
and  is  5|  miles  eastward  of  Fouch6  point.  The  bush  extends  close  down 
to  the  sandy  beach,  and  the  point  appears  as  a  bluff  when  bearing  from 
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N.  8°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.)  to  N.  38°  N.  (N.  23°  W.  mag.).  Ju  Ju  point 
lies  about  f  mile  NE.  of  Rough  Corner  point. 

Sand  island. — From  Bough  Corner  point  an  extensive  sand  bank 
stretches  to  the  southward,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  is  Sand  island,  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand,  which  at  times  appears  above  water,  and  then  disap- 
pears below  it,  ^  mile  long  in  a  north  and  south  direction.  Its  northern 
extreme  is  situated  If  miles  S.  15°  W.  (S.  30°  W.  mag.)  from  Rough 
Corner  point. 

Tides. — Near  Sand  island  l)oth  the  ebb  and  flood  streams  set  towards  it. 

Rough  Corner  spit. — ^This  spit  forms  the  southern  edge  of  the  sand 
bank  off  Rough  Corner  point,  from  which  it  is  distant  3  miles  in  a 
southerly  direction ;  from  thence  the  line  of  shoal  water  turns  to  the  east- 
ward, forming  the  southern  edge  of  Portuguese  bank. 

The  intermediate  space  between  Rough  Corner  spit  and  Rough  Corner 
point  is  a  long  line  of  broken  water. 

The  southern  and  western  sides  of  Rough  Corner  spit  are  steep-to  and 
must  be  approached  with  caution. 

Portognese  bank. — ^This  extensive  fiat  (with  from  13  to  18  feet  water 
on  it,  hard  sand)  is  the  continuation  to  the  eastward  of  the  shoal  off 
Rough  Corner  point,  extending  4^  miles  from  the  shore.  It  frequently 
breaks  all  over  in  the  raipy  season. 

Outer  Balenr  bank,  with  from  6  to  12  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  is 
divided  from  Portuguese  bank  by  a  channel  known  as  the  Portuguese 
channel. 

The  bank  is  2^^  miles  long  from  NW.  to  SE.,  with  an  average  width 
of  about  400  yards.  The  shoalest  spot  is  on  a  sand  head  with  6  feet 
water,  near  the  center  of  the  bank,  and  from  which  Rough  Corner  point 
bears  N.  9°  E.  (N.  24°  E.  mag.),  distant  6  miles.  From  this  spot  a 
detached  shoal  of  10  feet  bears  N.  71°  E.  (N.  86°  E.  mag.),  distant  \\ 
miles. 

The  whole  bank  breaks  at  half  ebb,  and  in  rough  weather  at  all  times 
of  tide. 

Inner  Balenr  bank. — ^This  bank  lies  north  from  the  Outer  Baleur 
bank,  distant  \  mile  from  its  northern  extremity.  It  is  a  narrow  ridge  of 
sand  one  mile  long  in  a  NNW.  and  SSE.  direction,  the  shoalest  part,  8 
feet  water,  being  near  its  southern  edge,  from  which  Rough  Corner  point 
bears  N.  18°  E.  (N.  33°  E.  mag.),  distant  4^  miles.  A  shoal  of  17  feet 
water  lies  N.  7°  E.  (N,  22°  E.  mag.),  distant  \  mile  from  the  northern 
extreme  of  Inner  Baleur  bank. 

In  bad  weather  this  bank  always  breaks  heavily,  and  even  in  fine 
weather  at  half  ebb. 

Buoys. — A  red  buoy,  surmounted  with  tripod  and  cage  and  moored  in 
4  fathoms  water,  marks  the  north  extremity  of  the  Inner  Baleur  bank. 
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From  the  buoy  Rough  Corner  point  bears  N.  29°  E.  (N.  44®  E.  mag.), 
distant  4  miles. 

A  black  conical  buoy  moored  in  19  feet  water  marks  the  northwestern 
edge  of  Middle  ground;  from  it  Rough  Corner  point  bears  N.  29®  E. 
(N.  44®  E.  mag.),  distant  6|  miles. 

Middle  ground. — This  bank,  nearly  2  miles  long  from  NW.  by  W.  to 
S£.  by  E.  with  an  average  width  of  ^  mile,  has  13  feet  least  water  on  it, 
and  lies  one  mile  westward  of  Outer  Baleur  bank. 

The  shoalest  spot  of  13  feet  is  near  the  center  of  bank,  from  which 
Rough  Corner  point  bears  N.  23°  E.  (N.  38®  E.  mag.),  distant  6f  miles, 
and  Middle  buoy  N.  39®  W.  (N.  24®  W.  mag.),  distant  nearly  one  mile. 

A  patch  with  17  feet  water  on  it  lies  about  ^  mile  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Middle  ground.  This  patch  has  extended  600  or  800  yards  in  a  north- 
easterly and  southwesterly  direction  and  about  400  yards  in  a  north west> 
erly  and  southeasterly  direction. 

Western  breakers. — These  dangers,  triangular  in  shape,  separating 
Bonny  and  Fouch^  channels,  are  the  continuntion  of  the  shoals  and  sand 
banks  running  SW.  from  Breaker  island,  broken  only  in  one  place  by  the 
Two  Fathom  channel.  They  always  break  heavily  even  at  high  water  in 
fine  weather. 

The  southwestern  extreme  is  situated  8.  40®  \V.  (S.  55®  W.  mag.)  of 
Rough  Corner  point,  distant  6  miles  and  S.  27®  E.  (S.  12®  E.  mag.)  of 
Fouch6  point,  distant  4^  miles.  From  theuce  the  line  of  breakers  runs 
NE.  for  2  miles  as  i'ar  as  the  Two  Fathom  clnnnel,  and  the  western  edge 
in  the  direction  of  Fouch^  point  f(;r  2^  miles,  then  turning  back  ESE. 
for  2^  miles  and  forming  the  western  side  of  the  Two  Fathom  channel, 
thus  enclosing  a  considerable  area  of  broken  water.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Two  Fathom  channel  the  eastern  edge  of  the  breakers  continues  to 
run  NE.  by  N.,  whilst  the  western  edge  extend.**  in  a  NW.  direction 
toward  Yellow  island,  the  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  being  a  large  flat^ 
which  breaks  heavily  at  half  tide,  even  in  fine  weather.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  flood  tide  in  Fouch4  and  Bonny  channels  always 
sets  toward  the  Wt-stem  breakers. 

Fouche  patches. — These  patches  have  5  and  6  feet  water  on  them; 
the  easternmost  is  situated  one  mile  S.  15®  W.  (8.  30®  W.  inag.)  of 
Fouche  point.  The  throe  northern  {matches  extend  in  a  WSW.  direction 
for  1,200  yards. 

New  Kalaba  (Oalabar)  river. — ^The  western  bank  of  this  river  assumes 
a  general  NNW.  direction  from  Fouche  point,  and  is  thickly  wooded. 
The  shore  is  fringed  with  mangroves  in  places,  and  elsewhere  thick  bush 
grows  close  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Several  creeks  open  into  the 
river  on  this  side,  those  by  Fouche  town  and  Young  town  being  the  most 
oonsiderable. 
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Kalaba  (Oalabar)  point. — The  southern  point  of  the  eastern  bank  of 
New  Kalaba  river,  jknown  as  Kalaba  point,  is  N.  7°  E.  (N.  22°  E.  mag.), 
distant  2^  miles  from  Fouch6  point.  From  here  a  line  of  thick  high 
mangroves  extends  NE.  for  2J  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  False  Kalaba. 

The  eastern  bank  runs  from  Kalaba  point  in  a  NXW.  direction,  and 
is  lined  with  mangroves  and  thick  bush.  There  are  two  creeks  at  f  mile 
and  2J  miles  respectively  above  Kalaba  point,  which  are  said  to  lead 
into  False  Kalaba. 

nission  houses. — Three  white  houses  are  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
1^  miles  above  Kalaba  point.  They  can  be  distinguished  on  a  clear 
day  from  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles. 

Directions. — The  direct  channels  into  the  New  Kalaba  river  are 
seldom  used  since  the  opening  of  Cawthorne  channel. 

West  Fonchd  channel. — This  channel  loads  between  Fuuch6  patches 
and  the  land,  in  12  feet  at  low  water,  but  there  are  no  marks,  so  the  eye 
and  lead  must  be  the  principal  guide. 

To  enter. — Pass  the  breakers  off  the  eastern  entrance  point  of  Fouch6 
creek,  at  a  distance  of  about  4()0yartls,  and  steer  N.  35°  E.  (N.  50°  E. 
mag.)  for  Fouch^  point,  passing  200  yards  northward  of  the  westernmost  of 
the  Fouch6  patches,  after  passing;  which,  alter  course  to  N.  63°  E.  (N.  78° 
E.  mag.)  for  the  factories  at  Bonny,  rounding  the  breakers  off  Fouch6 
point  (which  are  generally  clearly  seen)  at  a  distance  of  400  yards. 

FouchS  channel,  leading  westward  of  the  Western  breakers,  is  much 
obstructed  by  shoals  of  8  to  9  feet  water,  which  break  at  half  ebb  in  fine 
weather.    The  whole  channel  breaks  across  in  bad  weather. 

To  enter. — The  best  mark  for  entering  is  the  river  bluff  on  east  side  of 
New  Kalaba  river,  in  line  with  the  extreme  of  the  sand  off  Fouch^  point, 
bearing  N.  7°  W.  (N.  8°  E.  mag.),  with  the  mission  houses  open  eastward 
of  the  point;  this  leads  through  in  11  feet.  When  within  1^  miles  of 
Fouch^  point,  haul  up  N.  18°  E.  (N.  33°  E.  mag.)  for  the  western  entrance 
of  False  Kalaba  creek,  passing  about  ^  mile  eastward  of  the  breakers  off 
Fouch6  point;  thence  the  course  is  N.  30°  W.  (N.  16°  W.  mag.),  4  miles 
to  abreast  of  Young  town.  Tumbo  and  Young  towns  should  be  passed 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  to  avoid  offlying  banks. 

Two  Fathom,  channel. — This  is  the  only  navigable  channel  over  the 
flats  between  New  Kalaba  and  Bonny  rivers,  carrying  1 2  feet  at  low  water. 
The  narrow  part  of  the  channel  is  }  mile  long,  and  about  100  yards  broad, 
on  the  three  distinct  bars  which  have  to  be  crossed. 

Buoy. — A  conical  buoy,  surmounted  with  staff  and  cage,  is  moored  in 
20  feet  in  the  Two  Fathom  channel.  From  it  Fouch^  point  bears  N.  60° 
W.  (N.  35°  W.  mag.),  distant  3^^  miles,  and  Rough  Corner  point  N.  52° 
E.  (N.  67°  E.  mag.),  distant  4J  miles. 
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To  enter. — From  a  poeition  300  yards  north  of  Balear  buoy  a  remarka- 
ble black  clump  of  trees,  having  a  sharp  fall  on  the  right,  and  sloping  away 
gradually  on  the  left,  known  as  Mark  tree,  will  be  observed  just  open 
northward  of  the  Two  Fathom  channel  buoy,  bearing  N.  61°  W.  (N.  46° 
W.  mag.).  Steer  for  the  buoy  on  this  bearing  which  leads  over  the  first 
bar;  on  deepening  the  water  after  crossing  bring  Mark  tree  in  line  with 
the  buoy.  After  crossing  the  second  bar  bring  Mark  tree  open  southward 
of  the  buoy  which  leads  over  the  third  bar.  The  three  bars  are  passe<l 
when  the  large  clump  of  trees  near  Bonny  town  opens  of  Rough  Corner 
point. 

Having  cross  the  bars,  continue  the  same  course,  passing  close  southward 
of  a  shoal  of  12  feet,  f  mile  N.  61°  W.  (N.  46°  W.  mag.)  of  Two  Fathom 
channel  buoy;  when  Yellow  island  closes  the  east  bank  of  New  Kalaba 
river,  haul  up  N.  30°  W.  (N.  16°  W.  mag.)  in  mid-chanuel. 

Boat  channel. — This  channel  leads  between  New  Kalaba  and  Bonny 
rivers,  across  the  flats  northward  of  Breaker  islands  and  Yellow  island. 
Pass  about  ^  mile  north  of  the  Breaker  islands,  steering  fur  Yellow  island, 
and  when  within  one  mile  orthe  latter,  and  near  the  line  of  breakers  oft 
its  southern  extremity,  steer  for  Kalaba  point. 

The  most  dangerous  part  of  the  flats  is  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  usually 
breaks  at  half  ebb. 

Care  is  required  in  using  this  channel,  as  a  beam  sea  is  experienced  the 
whole  way,  which  sometimes  unexpectedly  breaks  heavily.  In  bad  weather 
it  breaks  all  over  and  is  quite  impracticable. 

Depth  in  river. — In  December,  1872,  H.  M.  S.  Pioneer  ascended  above 
the  hulks  (moored  on  the  west  side  of  New  Kalaba  river  6  miles  north  of 
Fouch6  point)  to  New  Kalaba  town,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  and  by  keep- 
ing within  J  mile  of  the  western  shore,  a  regular  depth  of  from  4  to  6 
fathoms  was  found. 

The  river  above  New  Kalaba  town  is  apparently  much  obstructed  by 
shoals. 

Bonny  river. — From  Ju  Ju  point  the  coast  trends  NE.  by  N.  for  2J 
miles  to  the  factories  and  mission  house  of  Bonny,  a  large  native  town- 
Several  hulks  lie  aground  on  the  bench.  A  new  mission  chapel  has  been 
built;  the  old  one  is  now  the  telegraph  station.  King  Amachri's  town  is 
15  miles  above  Bonny  town. 

Okrika  town  is  situated  about  one  mile  up  the  creek,  which  has  only  6 
feet  at  low  water,  and  on  the  right  bank  a  distance  of  20  miles  above  Bonny 
town.  Abreast  the  creek  the  river  is  about  one  mile  wide,  with  a  depth, 
of  7  to  10  fathoms  on  the  Okrika  side,  but  a  large  mud  bank,  which  dries, 
blocks  the  western  half  of  the  channel. 

Peter  Fortis  point. — The  east  extreme  of  the  coast,  which  divides  the 
mouths  of  New  Kalaba  and  Bonny  rivers,  is  situated  N.  26°  E.  (N.  41°  E. 
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mag.)  of  Rough  Corner  point,  distant  4f  miles.  On  the  extremity  of  this 
point  are  four  round  trees  resembling  haystacks  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

The  bottom  off  Peter  Fortis  point  is  covered  with  long  weeds,  which  are 
liable  to  choke  the  valves  of  steamers  if  the  point  is  rounded  too  closely. 
There  is  a  good  place  on  this  point  on  which  to  beach  small  vessels,  if 
necessary. 

Deadman  island. — Deadman  point,  the  southern  extreme  of  Deadman 
island,  is  a  round  projection  covered  with  mangroves  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Kalaba  and  Peter  Fortis  points,  with  False  Kalaba  river  lying 
between. 

Least  depth. — In  October,  1888,  12f  feet  was  carried  up  the  river  for 
18  miles  above  Bonny  to  the  entrance  of  Okrika  creek,  and  anchored  in 
the  center  of  the  river  in  9  fathoms  of  water  to  the  north  of  mud  bank. 
The  depths  varied  from  13  to  6  fathoms,  except  abreast  of  Bolers  creek, 
where  a  bar  stretches  across  the  river  having  a  passage  near  its  center  of  17 
feet  water  over  it. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  Bonny  and  Opobo  through  Tullifer  creek 
which  connects  the  two  rivers. 

Telegraph. — Bonny  town  is  in  tel^raphic  communication  with  Harri- 
son, Brass  river. 

Oommnnication  from  Liverpool  on  alternate  Wednesdays. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Bonny  town  at  4h.  50m.; 
springs  rise  6  feet,  neaps  4  feet;  the  ebb  stream  sets  over  Baleur  bank; 
the  flood  stream  sets  over  the  western  shoals,  but  if  the  outside  current  is 
setting  strongly  to  the  eastward  the  flood  stream  will  be  but  little  felt. 
Near  Sand  island  both  ebb  and  flood  streams  set  toward  that  island. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  for  men-of-war  ofi^Bouny  town  is  in  10 
fathoms,  mud,  at  about  ^  mile  off  shore,  a  little  below  Bolers  pier. 

Anchorage  off  Breaker  island  will  be  found  an  agreeable  change  to  a  vessel 
that  has  been  some  time  in  the  river.  Here  there  is  generally  a  fresh  sea 
breeze,  and  plenty  of  fish  may  be  caught  with  the  seine. 

Onter  anchorage. — A  vessel  should  never  anchor  off  the  entrance  of 
Bonny  river  in  a  less  depth  than  7  fathoms,  and  Fouch^  point  should  be 
brought  to  bear  about  N.  15°  W.  (north  mag.)  westerly;  not  less  than  50 
fathoms  of  cable  should  be  veered. 

Note. — The  hard  sandy  bottom  off  this  river  extends  as  far  as  a  depth  of 
6  or  7  fathoms.  At  this  depth  off  the  other  rivers  in  the  vicinity  the  bot- 
tom is  invariably  of  soft  mud.  In  thick  weather  the  Bonny  can  be  recog- 
nized by  this  peculiarity. 

Pilots. — The  duty  of  piloting  is  performed  generally  by  the  masters  of 
merchant  vessels  engaged  in  the  palm  oil  trade,  who  are  far  better  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  native  pilots.  These 
latter  are  stationed  on  Ju  Ju  point,  and,  if  it  can  be  heard,  the  usual  signal 
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buoys  (if  in  position)  will  be  found  in  this  course  at  one  and  3  mile8, 
respectively,  from  the  first  mentioned.  The  deepest  channel  is  at  100 
yards  south  westward  of  the  buoys.  When  Peter  Fortis  point  conies  in 
line  with  the  point  eastward  of  Deadman  island,  the  course  should  be  altered 
for  the  middle  clump  of  trees  bearing  N.  47°  W.  (N.  32°  W.  mag.),  iiass- 
ing  the  breakers  on  the  port  hand  at  a  distance  of  about  50  yards,  and 
thence  close  to  the  shore  near  the  clump.  A  mid-channel  course  may  be 
taken  until  near  the  junction  of  the  channel  with  New  Kalaba  river,  when 
the  north  shore  should  be  kept  aboard  to  av^oid  a  shoal  lying  northward  of 
the  south  point  of  the  entrance  and  marked  by  a  red  buoy.  Here  the  chan- 
nel is  between  the  red  buoy  and  the  two  black  ones  on  the  starboard  hand, 
and  is  rather  a  sharp  turn.  Or  a  vessel  may  pass  between  the  shore,  which 
is  s!eep-to,  and  the  point  with  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  by  keeping  close 
to  the  point  at  from  15  to  20  yards  from  it;  the  width  of  the  channel  is 
uncertain.  After  rounding  the  point,  gradually  edge  away  from  the  port 
hand  shore  until  abreast  of  a  conspicuous  scraggy  bush,  then  turn  slowly 
round  and  close  the  opposite  shore,  but  not  too  close,  as  a  spit  extends  from 
it,  until  abeam  of  a  small  ju  ju  house,  and  then  keep  a  mid-channel  course 
up  to  Bugama,  keeping  on  the  outside  edge  of  any  turns. 

Bngama  creek  to  Bakana. — The  fishing  stakes  and  mud  flats  which 
can  be  seen  are  a  fair  guide  for  piloting.  As  a  general  rule,  where  there 
are  low  bushes  of  a  light-green  color  with  a  straight  bank,  deep  water  will 
be  found  close-to,  and  high  trees  with  swampy  ground  should  be  kept 
clear  of.  A  pilot  should  be  taken  and  the  lead  constantly  hove.  The 
temperature  of  Bakana  on  the  24th  of  March  was  92J°  in  the  shade. 
Mosquitos  swarm  off  to  a  vessel  at  sunset. 

Least  depth  is  3  fathoms. 

Anchorage. — A  fair  anchorage  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide  may  be 
found  with  the  outer  buoy  in  line  with  the  flagstaff  on  Breaker  island,  S. 
46°  W.  (S.  61°  W.  mag.),  clear  of  the  buoy  in  7  or  8  fathoms  of  water. 
A  ship  at  anchor  obstructs  the  channel  which  is  narrow. 

Ooast. — From  Rough  Corner  point  the  coast  trends  SSE.  one  mile  and 
then  turns  east ;  it  is  low,  swampy,  and  covered  with  mangroves,  palms, 
oaks,  and  such  trees  as  grow  in  brackish  water.  Fertile  land,  more  elevated 
above  the  sea,  lies  several  miles  inland. 

When  running  along  the  coast  between  Bonny  and  Opobo  rivers,  ves- 
sels should  keep  outside  the  dept  of  8  fathoms. 

Antonio  river. — Eastward  of  Rough  Corner  point,  distant  15  miles,  is 
situated  Antonio  river,  or,  by  corruption,  the  Andoni.  The  mouth  is 
obstructed  by  sand  banks,  which  permit  a  passage  for  boats  only. 

Opobo  river,  lying  17  miles  eastward  pf  Antonio  river,  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  until  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  open  and  Foster  clump  made 
out,  when  the  white  factories  with  galvanized  iron  roofs  on  the  east  bank, 
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1^  miles  within  the  entrar ce,  are  seen ;  they  are  visible  in  clear  weather 
for  6  or  7  miles. 

The  Opobo  appears  to  have  its  source^  like  the  Sombreiro,  in  lake  Ikutta 
and  receives  on  its  left  bank  several  narrow  but  deep  and  navigable  afflu- 
ents. At  40  or  60  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast  it  flows  not  far 
to  the  westward  of  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Benda,  which  is  a  great 
trading  center  for  slaves  and  ivory. 

The  Opobo  leads  into  the  heart  of  the  Opobo  country,  which  is  densely 
populated.  The  people  are  cannibals,  but  not  of  a  ferocious  type;  their 
towns  are  crowded,  but  have  open  spaces  in  them  which  are  kept  very  clean. 
In  the  vicinity  there  are  dense  groves  of  oil  palm  and  thriving  plantations 
of  maize,  yams,  beans,  and  colocasia  arums. 

On  September  27,  1889,  H.  M.  S.  AledOy  drawing  8  feet  3  inches, 
proceeded  up  the  Opobo  river  for  about  19  miles  as  far  as  the  flats,  having 
rather  shoal  water  at  half  tide  after  passing  the  first  island.  The  next  day 
the  flats  were  crossed  at  high  water  springs,  the  least  water  being  9  feet^ 
the  only  time  they  are  passable  to  a  vessel  of  the  Alecic?8  draft.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  she  could  cross  at  high  water  neaps  or  in  the  dry  season 
trithout  bdng  lightened.  There  are  several  deep  holes  on  the  flats  where 
vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  at  low  water.  When  crossing  the  flats  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  should  be  hugged  closely.  Azumin^  creek  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  is  about  25  miles  from  the  mouth ;  the  creek  is  narrow, 
but  deep,  with  a  strong  current,  and  at  present  much  encumbered  by  snags. 
At  about  one  mile  above  Azumin^,  or  4  miles  above  the  flats,  the  river 
widens,  having  a  shoal  of  about  \  mile  in  extent  in  it,  and  as  the  tide  was 
not  at  its  highest,  there  was  little  water  to  spare  over  it.  The  tide  reaches 
this  far  up  the  river.  Above  this  shoal  for  about  6  miles  to  Ohombela 
creek  the  river  presents  no  difficulties;  in  the  wet  season,  however,  owing 
to  the  current,  the  river  should  not  be  ascended  beyond  this  creek.  From 
Ohombela  creek  to  Akwita  creek  the  river  is  narrow  and  full  of  sharp  turns, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  keep  clear  of  the  bushes  on  the  banks,  which  are 
steep-to.  Akwita,  where  Miller's  factory  is  established,  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  being  reached  like  nearly  all  the  other  towns  by  a  creek. 
The  town  is  hidden  from  the  river  by  jungle;  it  is  a  considerable  place, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  villages  amidst  high  trees  and  plantations. 

At  about  9  miles  above  Akwita  creek  there  is  a  small  but  convenient 
creek  called  Asa,  where  a  factory  will  probably  soon  be  established ;  Obako, 
a  small  village  which  is  up  this  creek,  was  visited.  A  market  is  held  here 
by  Bonny  men,  who,  at  present,  monopolize  the  trade.  The  produce  goes 
down  the  river  and  through  Tullifer  creek  to  Bonny.  The  town  of  Asa, 
which  is  a  short  distance  higher  up  the  creek,  is  about  5  miles  overland 
from  Akwita;  it  is  reported  to  bo  rather  an  important  place.  The  river 
above  Akwita  creek  runs  very  swiftly  at  this  time  of  year;  it  is  described 
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as  being  deep  and  clear  of  shoals,  but  encumbered  with  snags,  and  the  bends 
in  it  are  so  sharp  that  it  is  only  fit  for  a  large  steam  launch  to  navigate. 
The  banks  of  the  river  to  a  short  distance  beyond  Akwita  creek  consist  of 
a  fringe  of  impenetrable  marshy  jungle,  with  many  creeks;  above  this  and 
as  far  as  the  Opobo  has  been  explored  the  jungle  is  succeeded  by  open 
country. 

At  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Opobo,  Ogoni  creek  branches 
off  to  the  westward.  It  is  a  fine  deep  stream  for  about  10  miles;  it  was 
traversed  in  the  steam  cutter,  running  between  banks,  with  the  oil  palm 
growing  in  abundance ;  the  natives,  however,  do  not  extract  the  oil,  but 
confine  their  labors  to  agriculture  and  fishing.  Probably  this  river  is 
connected  with  St.  Antonio  and  Bonny  rivers,  and  may  prove  of  great 
importance  in  improving  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country,  as  trading 
steamers  are  hampered  by  the  Opobo  bar,  which  could  thus  be  avoided. 

Climate. — In  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  above  the  mangrove  swamps, 
the  climate  is  cool,  and  it  is  free  from  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies.  There  was 
no  serious  sickness  among  the  Aledo^a  crew,  the  river  being  more  healthy 
higher  up  than  lover  down. 

Positions. — Latitude  of  the  factory  at  Akwita,  4°  58'  30"  N.;  longitude, 
7°  18'  40"  E. 

Latitude  of  the  beacon  at  entrance  of  river,  4®  27'  30"  N.;  longitude, 
7°  33'  21"  E. 

Opobo,  a  not  very  large  but  packed  and  squalid  town  built  by  King 
Ja-Ja  in  about  1870,  is  on  the  right  bank  and  distant  about  4^  miles  above 
the  factories,  which,  from  its  position  with  respect  to  TuUifer  creek  leading 
to  the  Bonny  river,  entirely  commands  the  approach  to  that  river.  There 
is  considerable  trade  on  the  river. 

Factories. — Five  factories  are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
abreast  Sandy  point;  that  belonging  to  Messrs.  Miller  is  on  the  opposite  side. 

During  1 888,  European  establishments  have  been  placed  at  Esene,  Obako, 
Ohombda,  and  Akwita,  all  of  which  places  are  connected  by  water  with 
the  Opobo. 

West  point. — This  point  forms  the  western  entrance  point  of  the  river, 
from  which  the  coasts  trends  NNE.  for  a  distance  of  2\  miles  to  Sandy 
point,  on  which  stands  Sierra  Leone  town,  chiefly  composed  of  native  huts, 
with  one  or  two  white  oil  sheds.  From  Sandy  point,  the  line  of  the  river 
turns  abruptly  NW.,  with  an  average  width  of  |  mile,  both  shores  being 
lined  with  impenetrable  mangroves. 

East  point. — This  point,  forming  a  tolerably  sharp  elbow,  lies  NE.  of 
the  beacons  on  West  point,  distant  H  miles.  From  East  point,  the  river 
bank  trends  N.  i  E.  for  one  mile  to  the  factories  abreast  Sandy  point,  where 
the  stream  is  \  mile  broad.  From  the  factories  the  river  bank  curves  round 
to  the  northwestward,  which  direction  is  continued  as  far  as  Opobo  town. 
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Bar. — ^The  bar  of  Opobo  river  is  very  shoal,  and  breaks  all  over  in  bad 
weather. 

The  bottom  is  of  sand  everywhere  on  the  bar,  changing  to  mud  on  either 
side.    The  bar  is  said  to  frequently  shift  its  position. 

From  West  point  shallow  water  extends  southward  for  nearly  2  miles, 
and  then  gradually  curving  round  to  the  eastward  meets  the  shoals  running 
southward  from  Eastern  spit,  thus  forming  the  bar. 

The  shoalest  part  is  on  a  large  patch  J  mile  long  by  about  300  yards 
broad,  with  from  4  to  5  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  and  lies  S.  18°  W.  (8.  33° 
W.  mag.),  distant  1|  miles  from  the  beacons  on  West  point.  - 
.  Another  smaller  patch  of  4  feet  water  lies  i  mile  8.  72°  E.  (8.  57°  E. 
mag.)  of  the  larger  patch,  and  a  small  sand  head  of  6  feet  depth  is  ^  mile  8. 
27°  E.  (8. 1 2°  E.  mag.)  of  the  latter.  Patches  of  6  feet  at  low  water  extend 
SSW.  from  West  point  for  nearly  a  mile.  These  patches  break  at  half  ebb 
even  in  the  finest  weather. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Direct  channel  the  general  depth  on  the  bar  is  7 
feet  at  low  water,  and  the  same  for  a  distance  of  ^  mile  to  the  eastward  of 
this  channel,  but  further  to  the  eastward  the  depths  gradually  increase, 
reaching  the  maximum  of  10  feet  on  the  leading  mark  for  the  East  channel, 
and  decreasing  to  8  and  9  feet  when  yet  more  to  the  e&stward. 

Least  depth. — The  Goshawk  never  entered  the  river  before  half  flood 
and  the  least  water  on  the  bar  was  15  feet.  The  Bramble^  drawing  1 2  feet  4 
inches,  in  1888,  high  water  springs,  got  one  cast  of  15  feet. 

Eastern  spit. — ^This  spit  extends  in  a  8SW.  direction  from  East  point 
for  1 J  miles,  leaving  a  deep  channel  between  its  western  edge  and  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  J  mile  broad. 

It  is  nearly  dry  at  low  water  springs,  and  always  breaks  very  heavily  on 
the  outer  edge.  The  western  and  northwestern  edges  are  steep-to,  but  it 
shelves  very  gradually  on  the  south  and  southeastern  sides,  with  heavy 
rollers  for  a  considerable  distance  even  in  smooth  weather. 

Sailing  vessels,  if  rounding  Eastern  spit  to  closely,  are  liable  to  be  swept 
on  to  it,  during  the  flood  tide,  and  an  anchor  will  not  readily  hold  when 
among  these  rollers. 

Beacons. — On  West  point  is  a  white  conical  beacon,  120  yards  from  the 
beach.    (Disappeared  1889.) 

Buoys. — A  black  fairway  buoy  in  3}  fathoms,  lies  on  the  inner  edge  of 
the  bar,  with  West  point  beacon  bearing  N.  31°  W.  (N.  16°  W.  mag.), 
distant!  mile.    (Not  in  place  1889.) 

A  black  conical  buoy,  surmounted  with  staff  and  ball,  is  moored  in  10 
feet  water,  marking  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  shallow  water  extending 
from  Eastern  spit.  From  this  buoy  the  beacons  on  West  point  bear  N. 
50°  W.  (N.  35°  W.  mag.),  distant  1  i  miles.  The  buoys  are  not  to  be 
depended  on. 
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Directions. — Direct  channel. — To  enter  make  the  river  and  houses  oa 
the  east  side  of  it  from  the  offing  before  standing  in^  then  stand  in  with  the 
left  hand  of  all  the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  just  open  of  the  East 
point  until  West  point  bears  N.  39°  W.  (N.  24°  W.  mag.),  when  steer 
direct  for  it  until  the  water  deepens  to  6  fathoms;  then  stand  up  for  the 
factories.  It  is  not  advisable  to  take  this  channel  without  a  pilot.  The  sea 
is  end-on  to  a  vessel  when  in  the  channel. 

Eastern  channel. — Miller's  factory  (on  western  bank  of  the  river),  bear- 
ing N.  7°  W.  (N.  8°  E.  mag.)^  leads  through  in  10  feet  at  low  water  springs^ 
When  West  point  bears  N.  44°  W.  (N.  29°  W.  mag.)  haul  up  for  it.  Thia 
mark  leads  south  of  Eastern  spit;  and  when  Foster  clump  comes  in  line 
with  th^  right  extreme  of  Sierra  Leone  town,  haul  up  in  mid-channel  for 
the  factories. 

The  Eastern  channel  is  much  wider  than  the  Direct  channel,  but  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  a  beam  sea ;  the  bar  is  a  mile  wide,  but  the  channel  when 
buoyed  is  recommended  for  strangers  in  preference  to  the  Direct  channel. 
The  host  time  for  entering  is  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  flood. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  should  anchor  in  8  fathoms^  stiff  mud,  off  the 
Factories.  Mooring  buoys  are  laid  down  off  the  different  wharves  for  the 
convenience  of  vessels  belongmg  to  the  traders. 

Outer  anchorage. — The  usual  anchorage  outside  the  bar  is  in  about  5^ 
to  6  fathoms,  about  4  miles  south  of  West  point,  from  which  anchorage  the 
factories  will  be  clearly  seen.  The  prevaling  current  being  to  the  eastward^ 
vessels  nearly  always  lie  broadside  to  the  swell. 

Pilots. — When  requiring  a  pilot,  the  fore  top  gallant  sail  should  be 
loosed  as  a  signal.  The  best  pilots  are  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  branch 
steamers. 

Oommunication. — Branch  steamers  run  weekly  between  Bonny  and 
Opobo  rivers,  and  may  be  expected  a  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the 
English  mail  at  the  Bonny  river. 

Caution. — Great  care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  when  standing  in  for 
Antonio  and  Opobo  rivers,  as  shoal  ground  extends  several  miles  off  shore 
between  them,  and  the  flood  tide  often  draws  a  vessel  in  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  hour;  all  danger  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  paying  attention  to  the 
lead,  and  not  shoaling  the  water  under  7  fathoms. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Opobo  river  at  about  4h. 
30m.;  springs  rise  7  feet,  neaps  5J  feet.  The  tidal  streams  set  fairly  into 
and  out  of  the  channels  over  the  bar. 

False  Kwoibo  river. — At  6  or  7  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Opobo  river 
is  the  entrance  to  False  Kwoibo  river.  There  is  apparently  a  boat  channel 
across  the  bar,  but  breakers  extend  for  at  least  2  miles  off  shore.  Boats  can 
pass  to  Opobo  river  through  creeks,  which  abound  with  sea  birds.     Near 
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the  mouthy  hippopotami  are  numerous,  and  on  the  strip  of  bush  at  the  west 
side  of  the  entrance,  deer,  monkeys,  and  pigeons  are  plentiful. 

Ewoibo  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  situated  19  miles  eastward  of 
Opobo  river,  is  entered  between  a  bluff  point  on  the  west  and  a  low  point 
which  bears  N£.  from  it,  distant  |  mile. 

An  umbrella-shaped  tree  is  situated  on  the  shore  about  ^  mile  west  of  the 
west  entrance  point,  and  at  3  miles  west  of  it  there  is  a  group  of  three 
trees. 

Factories. — There  are  three  establishments  on  the  Kwoibo,  belonging  to 
the  Liverpool  African  company. 

Depth  on  bar. — From  both  these  entrance  points  shoals  extend  about  a 
mile  to  the  southward,  between  which  there  is  a  channel  with  a  depth  of  6 
feet  in  it  at  low  water. 

The  best  channel  across  this  bar  is  found  by  steering  for  the  bluff  point 
when  bearing  N.  50°  W.  (N.  35°  W.  mag.).  When  across  the  bar  the 
depth  increases  to  2  fathoms,  which  i^  maintained  up  to  the  anchorage  off 
the  factoiy,  situated  3^  miles  within  the  entrance. 

Ooast. — From  Kwoibo  river  the  coast,  retaining  the  same  general  fea- 
tures, trends  eastward  for  about  21  miles  to  Old  Kalaba  river. 

Old  Kalaba  (Galabar)  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river  (known  also 
as  the  Oi5ne  by  the  natives)  lies  between  Tom  Shot  point  on  the  west  and 
Bakasi  head  on  the  east,  the  latter  bearing  S.  63°  E.  (S.  48°  E.  mag.),  dis- 
tant 13 J  miles  from  the  former. 

There  are  some  large  and  important  towns  and  settlements  on  the  upper 
Old  Kalaba.  A  considerable  trade  in  palm  oil  and  ebony  is  carried  on  in 
this  river,  the  principal  trading  post  being  at  Duke  town,  situated  on  the 
eastern  side,  25  miles  within  the  entrance,  and  off  which  large  vessels  fre- 
quently lie  for  many  months.  Old  Kalaba  contributes  a  larger  share  of 
the  trade  than  any  of  the  settlements  on  the  Oil  rivers. 

Tom  Shot  pointi  the  west  entrance  point,  is  long,  low,  and  sandy,  being 
covered  with  bushes.  Northward  of  this  point  the  coast  recedes  and  forms 
a  bight,  the  northern  point  of  which  is  slightly  elevated  and  covered  with 
trees  ^  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fronted  by  an  extensive  shoal  bank  of  black 
sand  and  mud,  known  as  Parrot  spit,  which  nearly  dries  at  low  water. 

Parrot  island,  covered  with  high  mangrove  trees,  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  channel  about  12  miles  north  of  Tom  Shot  point;  it  is  of  a  round  form 
and  about  1^  miles  in  diameter. 

Tobacco  head,  on  which  are  some  large  trees  making  like  a  bluff,  in 
shape  similar  to  a  boat's  rudder,  is  3|  miles  N.  by  W.  J  W.  of  Parrot 
island. 

Alligator  island,  on  which  are  some  remarkable  round  trees,  covers  at 
high  water;  it  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel  5  miles  NNW.  of  Parrot 
island;  between  these  islands  an  extensive  bank  known  as  James  flats 
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extends  from  the  western  shore;  when  S£.  of  Parrot  island  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  this  island  for  Tobacco  head. 

Duke  town,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  5  miles  NE.  of  Alligator 
island^  is  situated  between  two  high  hills.  There  are  several  English  fac- 
tories here  and  a  few  houses  belonging  to  the  principal  chiefs^  but  the  town  is 
badly  kept  and  very  dirty.  The  town  will  not  be  seen  until  nearly  abreast 
of  it.  Henshaw  town  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  below  the  first 
factory.    Supplies  are  scarce  and  the  beef  inferior. 

The  eastern  side  of  Old  Kalaba  river  is  intersected  by  numerous  creeks 
and  small  rivers,  fronted  by  mud  flats,  which  nearly  dry  at  low  water, 

Commumcation. — Mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days for  Old  Kalaba. 

Climate. — From  its  position  and  relative  healthiness  this  place  promises 
to  become  an  important  trade  center.  December,  January,  and  February 
are  the  unhealthy  months. 

Creek  town. — The  river  is  reported  as  navigable  for  15  miles  above 
Duke  town  with  not  less  than  15  feet  of  water.  Vessels  seldom  go  above 
Duke  town,  2  miles  north  of  which,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  Old 
town.  These  towns  stand  on  tolerably  high  and  well-wooded  ground.  At 
2  miles  above  Old  town  a  creek  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  leads  to 
Creek  town.  At  20  miles  above  Duke  town  the  width  of  the  river  is  only 
20  or  30  yards  and  the  depth  about  6  feet. 

Seven  Fathom  point,  on  the  eastern  .side  of  the  river  opposite  Alligator 
island,  may  be  recognized  from  its  being  covei'ed  with  high  straight  man- 
grove trees.     Rocks  are  reported  to  exist  north  of  this  point. 

James  island,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  deep  creek,  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  channel  opposite  James  flats ;  it  is  1  ^  miles  north  of  Parrot  island. 

Bakasi  head  is  the  east  entrance  point,  and  immediately  east  of  it  is 
Bakasi  gap,  which  is  very  conspicuous,  and  will  first  attract  attention  from 
seaward  when  making  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  the  river.  The  opening 
is  about  J  mile  in  width  and  is  the  entrance  of  a  creek  which  communicates 
with  Bakasi  river. 

Tom  Shot  breakers,  the  southern  termination  of  the  shoals  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  channel  into  Old  Kalaba  river,  lie  S.  4°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.), 
distant  9^  miles  from  Tom  Shot  point ;  the  least  water  on  them  is  7  feet, 
and  in  fine  weather  they  only  break  near  low  water;  from  their  southern 
extreme  Bakasi  head  bears  N.  66°  E.  (N.  81°  E.  mag.),  distant  lOJ  miles. 
The  existence  of  the  breakers  is  doubtful. 

A  narrow  reef  of  breaking  rocks,  about  3  miles  in  length  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  lie  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel,  If  miles  north  of 
Tom  Shot  breakers. 

Buoys. — In  March  1890,  there  were  but  two  buoys  in  the  river,  the 
south  one  black,  the  north  one  red. 
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Oaution.— The  poeition  of  the  buoys  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  the  rainy  season  all  the  rivers  are  often  obseared  by  thick  weather 
from  seaward^  even  when  in  only  6  fathoms  of  water. 

Ohaimel. — The  fairway  channel  east  of  Tom  Shot  breakers  is  3^  miles 
wide,  maintaining  that  breadth  for  about  11  miles  in  a  northerly  direction, 
beyond  which  it  is  much  narrower;  SW.  2 J  miles  of  Parrot  island  there  is 
a  detached  shoal  of  15  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  fairway.  At  ^  mile  from 
Tom  Shot  point,  and  inside  all  the  breakers,  there  is  a  channel  with  notices 
than  8  feet  at  low  water  springs. 

Approach  from  westward. — In  approaching  Old  Kalaba  river  from 
the  westward  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  Tom  Shot  breakers  and 
other  shoals  westward  of  them.  Should  a  vessel  which  is  not  sure  of  her 
position  find  hard  bottom,  it  would  be  prudent  to  haul  to  the  S£.  and 
make  the  land  about  Bakasi  gap,  where  a  bearing  of  East  head,  if  it  can 
be  seen,  will  assist  the  vessel  in  ascertaining  her  true  position;  the  weather 
is  generally  so  hazy  that  the  mountain  peaks  can  not  be  seen  except  after  a 
tornado.  On  making  Bakasi  gap  from  the  westward  do  not  bring  it  to 
bear  east  of  N.  53°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.),  which  will  lead  south  of  the 
shoals  before  mentioned;  with  the  gap  on  that  bearing,  in  the  depth  of  3^ 
or  4  fathoms,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  fairway  for  entering  the  river.  If 
at  this  point  a  tornado  should  threaten,  it  is  advisable  to  anchor  until  it 
blows  over;  on  this  part  of  the  coast  they  usually  come  from  the  south- 
eastward. 

From  Boxmy  river  to  Old  S[alaba  river. — When  well  clear  of  Bonny 
bar  steer  S.  83°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.)  for  48  miles,  until  the  trees  along  the 
shore  have  nearly  disappeared  l^elow  the  horizon,  or  until  the  depth  of  15 
or  16  fathoms  is  reached;  then  steer  N.  86°  E.  (S.  79°  E.  mag.),  when 
the  water  will  gradually  shoal  from  15  to  12,  10,  and  8  fathoms  over  a 
mixed  bottom  of  black  sand  and  mud.  As  Old  Kalaba  river  is  approached, 
the  bottom  becomes  hard  and  composed  of  bright  sand,  until  east  of  Tom 
Shot  breakers,  when  it  will  be  muddy. 

Caution. — Care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  Tom  Shot  point  or  the 
western  shore  of  the  river  entrance  nearer  than  just  to  sight  the  trees  upon 
it  from  a  height  of  24  or  26  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  the  water  shoal 
to  6^  fathoms  on  hard  ground,  stand  out  until  it  deepens  to  8  fathoms. 
By  no  means  come  into  a  less  depth  than  6i  fathoms  over  any  description 
of  bottom  whatever  until  East  head  bears  N.  30°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.) 
or  Bakasi  gap  N.  35°  E.  (N.  50°  E.  mag.);  the  vessel  may  then  stand 
toward  East  head  into  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  when,  if  necessary,  anc|ior 
and  send  a  bosit  up  the  river  for  a  pilot. 

Attention  to  the  above  remarks  will  take  a  vessel  clear  of  the  breakers 
at  the  western  side  of  the  approach  to  Old  Kalaba  river. 
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From  the  eastward. — Great  care,  with  attention  to  the  lead,  is  required 
to  avoid  the  shoal  with  less  than  18  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  which  extends 
for  6  miles  southwestward  from  Bakasi  head. 

Depths. — The  best  time  for  going  up  to  Duke  town  is  to  enter  the  river 
about  3  hours  before  high  water  at  Duke  town,  when  4  fathoms  should  be 
carried  as  far  as  Monkey  creek.  At  low-water  springs  there  is  not  more 
than  2  fathoms  when  crossing  over  to  Duke  town  anchorage. 

To  enter. — Vessels  intending  to  proceed  into  the  river,  having  made 
sure  of  their  position  off  the  entrance  by  bearings  or  by  sighting  Tom 
Shot  breakers,  should  steer  in  N.  2°  E.  (N.  17°  E.  mag.),  passing  one  mile 
eastward  of  those  dangers,  and  taking  care  to  guard  against  tidal  influences^ 
as  the  streams  have  been  kown  to  set  both  NE.  and  S  W.  across  the  breakers^ 
remembering  also  that,  as  a  rule,  should  the  weather  shoal  with  hard  bot- 
tom, the  vessel  is  too  far  to  the  westward ;  if  with  muddy  bottom,  too  far 
to  the  eastward. 

This  course,  N.  2°  E.  (N.  17°  E.  mag.),  will  lead  close  east  of  buoy 
No.  1  off  Tom  Shot  point;  when  off  this  buoy,  a  N.  13°  E.  (N.  28°  E. 
mag.)  course  may  be  steered  for  5J  miles  to  make  buoy  No.  2.  Passing 
west  of  this  buoy  at  a  distance  of  J  mile,  steer  N.  26°  W.  (N.  11°  W. 
mag.),  with  the  entrance  of  Great  Kwa  river  (which  may  be  known  by 
its  eastern  bank  showing  as  a  green  point  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge) 
kept  rather  on  the  starboard  bow,  allowing  half  a  point  leeway  for  the  ebb 
or  flood  streams.  When  Tobacco  head  is  open  east  of  Parrot  island,  bear- 
ing N.  43°  W.  (N.  28°  W.  mag.),  steer  for  it,  which  will  lead  over  the  tail 
of  Parrot  spit  and  the  16-foot  patch ;  then  steer  close  along  the  eastern  side 
of  Parrot  island  until  Seven  Fathom  point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
opens  west  of  James  island  bearing  N.  26°  W.  (N.  11°  W.  mag.). 

In  thick  weather,  when  off  Parrot  spit,  should  the  water  shoal  with  hard 
or  sandy  bottom,  haul  more  to  the  eastward ;  if  with  soft  or  muddy  bottom^ 
more  to  the  westward. 

A  direct  course  from  Parrot  island  should  be  shaped  from  James  island, 
keeping  close  to  its  westward  side,  after  passing  which,  keep  James  and 
Parrot  islands  just  touching ;  this  course  will  lead  east  of  James  flats  in 
18  feet  at  low  water.  Pass  close  round  Seven  Fathom  point  (rocks  have 
been  reported  north  of  this  point)  and  keep  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river 
(to  avoid  a  long  shoal  on  which  there  is  only  3  feet  water,  lying  in  mid- 
channel),  until  abreast  of  Fish  town  on  the  western  shore,  when  the  river 
must  be  crossed  to  avoid  a  ledge  of  hard  ground  which  fronts  the  eastern 
shore,  and  the  western  side  of  the  channel  should  be  kept  near  as  far  as 
the  oj)ening  of  Monkey  creek  and  Duke  town  is  nearly  abeam,  when 
cross  again  to  the  anchorage  on  the  eastern  side. 

For  clearing  the  NE.  side  of  the  shoal  lying  in  mid-channel  to  the  norths 
ward  of  the  point,  the  trunks  of  two  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
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and  bearing  about  N.  8°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  8°  W.  (S.  23°  W. 
mag.)  of  each  other^  have  been  painted  white.  Each  tree  has  a  band  of  red 
in  the  middle  of  the  white,  but  the  color  is  liable  to  be  altered. 

Vessels  from  Seven  Fathom  point  may  stand  over  for  Cross  river,  and, 
keeping  on  the  western  shore,  pass  westward  of  the  shoal  in  mid-channel 
until  just  past  Monkey  creek,  then  cross  over  and  anchor  in  from  4  to  7 
fathoms  water.     This  channel  is  generally  used  by  the  local  pilots. 

Where  Cross  river  joins  the  main  stream  there  is  a  shoal  of  mud  with 
10  or  11  feet  on  it,  extending  from  the  north  entrance  point,  toward  which 
the  ebb  stream  out  of  Cross  river  inclines  to  set  a  vessel,  if  not  under 
command. 

Fresh  water. — ^The  water  at  Duke  town  is  fresh,  but  not  fit  for  use. 
There  is  a  small  watering  place  at  Old  town. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Duke  town  at  5h.;  springs 
rise  6  J  feet,  neaps  5  feet.  The  general  velocity  of  the  tidal  stream  is  2  J  to 
3  knots  an  hour  at  half  tide. 

Cross  river. — ^The  main  stream  of  the  Old  Kalaba^  which  a  vessel 
ascending  to  Duke  town  leaves  at  Seven  Fathom  point,  continues  above 
Tobacco  head  to  the  NW.  under  the  name  of  Cross  river. 

The  lower  reach  of  this  river  above  its  junction  with  the  Old  Kalaba 
river  at  Alh'gator  island,  was  found  to  have  only  a  depth  of  from  one 
to  2  fathoms  in  it  at  low  water  (November),  the  banks  being  low  and 
level,  but  in  September,  1842,  by  passing  into  Cross  river  through  the 
creek  situated  immediately  south  of  Fish  town,  a  depth  of  from  4  to  7 
fathoms  was  maintained,  and  deep  water  was  found  nearly  as  far  as 
Ethiope  rapids,  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  being 
generally  from  200  to  300  yards  in  breadth.  At  Ethiope  rapids  the 
progress  of  the  small  steamer  in  which  these  discoveries  were  made  was 
stopped  by  the  rapidity  of  the  downward  current,  but  smooth  water  was 
found  to  extend  for  some  distance  above  this  point. 

Depths. — The  river  varies  considerably  in  depth,  according  to  the 
seasons ;  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  for  vessels  drawing  3^  feet  as  far  as 
Ethiope  rapids.  The  river  is  highest  in  September,  and  during  the 
rains  from  the  end  of  June  to  November,  rises  nearly  20  feet  above  the 
dry  season  limit. 

Leaving^  Old  Kalaba  river  under  sail. — When  descending  the  river 
from  Duke  town,  the  same  track  should  be  pursued  as  that  previously 
described,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  will  permit;  if  the  wind  be  contrary, 
which  it  generally  is,  the  ebb  stream  is  strong  enough  for  backing  and 
filling  where  the  channel  is  narrow. 

Oantion. — At  the  bar  the  tidal  stream  does  not  run  more  than  a  mile 
an  hour  during  the  dry  season,  the  flood  generally  setting  toward  Tom 
Shot  point,  and  over  the  shoals  to  the  westward.     Particular  attention 
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must  be  paid  to  the  tidal  stream  when  beating  out  with  the  ebb^  or  at  any 
time  with  light  winds. 

Bakacd  gap  to  Bio  del  Bey.— After  clearing  Old  Kalaba  river  and 
having  passed  Bakasi  gap,  a  8.  83°  E.  (S.  68*^  E.  mag.)  course  for  10 
miles  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  bank  extending  7  or  8  miles  SW.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Bakasi  brings  a  vessel  to  the  western  entrance  of  an 
extensive,  open,  shallow  bay,  13  miles  wide,  into  which  several  small 
streams  fall,  the  western  and  largest  of  which,  known  as  Rio  del  Bey,  is 
4|  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  rapidly  decreases  into  a  narrow  cbanueK 
The  coast  of  the  bay  on  the  eastern  side  slopes  from  the  lofty  Kamerun 
mountains,  and  on  the  western  side  it  is  formed  by  the  SE.  extreme 
of  Bakasi  peninsula.  The  shores  are  thickly  peopled,  the  inhabitants 
appearing  to  be  principally  employed  in  fishing. 

Bio  del  Bey. — In  October,  1885,  the  Imperial  German  Corvette 
Habicht  anchored  off  this  river  in  3 J  fathoms,  mud,  with  n'.ount  Kamerun 
bearing  S.  71°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  maj?.)  and  the  peak  of  Fernando  Po  S.  4° 
E.  (8.  11°  W.  mag.)  afterwanls  proceeding  into  the  river  and  anchoring 
in  6  fathoms  about  16  milas  froiu  the  mouth.  Here  the  river  divided 
into  two  equally  wide  strt»ams,  one  runnin^^  northward,  said  by  the  natives 
to  lead  to  Kalaba,  and  the  other  northeastward. 

Villages. — The  native  villages  are  large,  and,  unlike  those  further 
south,  are  built  on  the  shored  of  the  bay,  and  exposeil  to  view  from  the 
water.  This  feeling  of  security  is  produced  by  vessels  having  seldom 
sought  slaves  in  the  rivt^r;  nevertheless  these  natives  are  a  timid  race,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  holding  any  intercourse  with  them. 

Coast. — At  9  miles  eastward  of  Rio  del  Rey,  the  line  of  coast,  after 
having  continued  in  nearly  an  east  direction  from  cape  Formoso  for  170 
miles,  turns  abruptly  to  the  southward  along  the  foot  of  the  Kamerun 
mountain^.  It  is  principally  formed  by  low  clif!s,  hollowed  in  many 
places  so  as  to  form  caverns,  and  at  one  part  there  are  two  rocky  clifis  at 
some  distance  apart,  connected  by  a  gallery,  perforated  at  equal  distances 
by  a  litie  of  apertures,  resembling  the  work  of  ai  engineer  in  the  excava- 
tion of  a  fort. 

Bombo  Betika  point,  about  12  miles  southward  of  Rombi  village  and 
1}  miles  northward  of  Madale  de  Goto  point,  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge 
of  hills,  which  is  the  boundary  line  of  trade  in  these  parts;  that  to  the 
northward  going  to  Old  Kalaba,  and  that  to  the  southward  to  Bimbia. 

Bibundi  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  mount  Kamerun,  is  10  miles  across, 
and  formed  by  cape  Mawonge,  or  Madale  de  Goto  point,  on  the  north,  and 
Debundga  point  on  the  south.  Off  Madale  de  Goto  point,  a  reef  with 
several  rocks  above  high  water  (the  highest  showing  4  feet)  extends  to  the 
SW.  for  1^  miles;  the  shallow  sand  banks  extend  for  2  or  3  miles  farther 
westward;  the  shore  of  the  bay  from  the  point  to  Bibundi  river  for  about 
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3  miles  to  the  southeastward  is  black  mud  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  from 
the  river  to  Debundga  paint  it  is  rocky.  The  river,  which  is  difficult  to 
make  out  from  seaward,  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  a  steep  rocky  bank 
on  the  south  side  and  a  sandy  spit  on  the  north,  is  always  accessible  for 
small  boats,  but  a  steam  launch  drawing  5  feet  would  have  to  wait  until 
half  flood.  Just  within  the  entrance  the  river  forms  a  small  harbor  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent.  Bibundi,  a  native  village,  al)out  200  yards  from 
the  beach,  is  concealed  by  the  trees.  This  village  is  the  center  of  trade  for 
the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Kamerun  mountains,  and  for  some  distance 
northward.  Southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  Swedish 
factory,  which  is  a  white  house  with  a  black  building  behind  it. 

If  entering  the  bay  from  the  southward,  vessels  should  not  come  nearer 
the  shore  than  one  to  1^  miles,  and  not  into  less  than  5^  fathoms  water. 
There  is  very  good  anchorage  off  the  factory  in  6  fathoms  of  water  on  a 
muddy  bottom,  at  about  1,400  yards  from  the  shore.  To  show  the  position 
of  Bibumli,  a  beacon  of  stone  and  iron,  about  55  feet  above  the  sea,  has 
been  erected  on  Observatory  point. 

Debundga  point  is  a  bold  headland  terminating  in  cliffs  of  a  reddish 
limestone  from  40  to  50  feet  high. 

Lavati  point,  about  2^  miles  to  the  SE.  of  Debundga  point,  when  seen 
from  either  the  eastward  or  westward,  appears  as  a  well-defined  bluff,  with 
a  reef  which  shows  at  low  water,  running  off  for  about  100  yard  with 
probably  sunken  rocks  extending  beyond  it. 

Anchorages. — Off  Ngdondge  village,  at  southern  portion  of  Bibundi 
bay,  in  9f  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud  bottom,  with  Debundga  point 
bearing  S.  10°  W.  (S.  25°  W.  mag.),  and  the  village  N.  77°  E.  (S.  88° 
E.  mag.). 

Off  Bakinki  village  at  ^  mile  from  shore,  in  9  fathoms  water,  with  a 
rocky,  and  uneven  bottom,  Lavati  point  bearing  N.  64°  VV.  (N.  49°  W. 
mag.),  distant  about  1^  miles.  The  village  is  about  a  mile  inland.  There 
is  very  good  landing  in  a  small  bay  /Aoae  to  where  a  stream  runs  into  the 
sea. 

Off  Batoki  village,  at  about  1 J  miles  westward  of  Limboh  point,  in  10 
fathoms  water,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  with  Hulk  rock  which  is  50  feet  high 
and  30  yards  off  shore,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  bearing 
N.  53°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.),  and  Limboh  S.  77°  E.  (S.  62°  E.  mag.).  The 
village  can  not  be  seen  from  seaward.  The  landing  is  bad,  hut  the  best 
place  is  about  50  yards  westward  of  Hulk  rock. 

Kamemn  mountain. — The  base  of  this  mountain  occupies  a  space  of 
nearly  20  miles  in  diameter,  the  highest  peak,  named  Mongo-ma-Loba, 
being  13,760  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  covered  with  trees  of 
luxuriant  growth  nearly  to  the  summit,  but  one  bare  brown  ridge,  extend- 
ing from  the  eastern  side  toward  the  sea,  when  seen  from  a  short  distance, 
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appears  to  be  composed  of  lava.  The  peak  of  Kamerun  stands  so  boldly 
above  the  surrounding  pinnacles  that  the  descent  seems  unbroken,  giving 
to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  one  vast  mountain  rising  from  a  single  base, 
although  a  peak,  about  2  miles  inland,  and  7  miles  NW.  of  Ambas  bay, 
named  Mongo-ma-£tindeh,  or  Little  Kamerun,  rises  to  a  height  of  5,820 
feet. 

Bombi  monntadns,  lying  30  miles  north  of  Kamerun  peak,  are  seen 
towering  in  rude  and  rugged  masses,  affording  a  oontr&st  to  the  apparent 
r^ularity  of  Kamerun  mouutains;  their  height  must  be  considerable,  as 
they  are  perceived  when  more  than  60  miles  distant. 

.  Kwa  mountaili. — This  mountain  65  miles  north  of  Kamerun  peak,  is 
also  of  great  elevation,  and  can  be  discerned  from  a  distance  of  nearly  80 
miles.  Most  of  the  above  mountains  are  extinct  volcanoes,  as  well  as  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po. 

Ambas,  or  Amboiae  bay. — On  the  southern  side  of  mount  Kamerun, 
at  the  base  of  the  peak  of  Mongo-ma-Etindeh,  is  Ambas  bay  and  islands. 

The  northern  coast  of  Ambas  bay  is  formed  by  several  bights,  the 
dividing  points  between  which  are  fringed  by  offlying  rocks;  the  eastern 
coast  is  formed  by  a  peninsula  2|  miles  long,  on  which  there  are  four  hills. 

Morton  bay,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Ambas  bay,  is  accessible  only 
to  boats,  being  fronted  by  rocks. 

For  passing  between  the  reefx,  two  beacons  have  been  put  up  on  the  point 
of  the  SE.  shore,  carrying  two  white  squares,  and  also  two  beacons  on  the 
NE.  shore,  surmounted  by  two  triangles  having  their  bases  turufd  to  each 
other.  In  entering,  the  first  mentioned  beacons  should  be  kept  in  one  until 
the  last  two  come  on  with  each  other,  then  keep  them  so  to  the  landing. 

On  the  northern  side  of  Morton  bay  is  the  missionary  settlement  of 
Victoria,  at  which  small  supplies  can  be  procured. 

Beacon. — A  beacon  has  been  placed  on  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  Morton 
bay,  which  lies  in  the  fairway  to  the  landing  place. 

Mondoleh  island. — In  the  bay  oT  Ambas  are  three  small  islands,  the 
largest,  Mondoleh,  at  the  SE.  part  of  the  bay,  is  only  J  mile  long,  about 
200  feet  high  and  rocky,  but  with  a  level  surface  of  rich  soil,  composed  of 
decomposed  basalt;  the  steep  sides  of  the  island  are  clothed  with  wood. 
There  are  three  or  four  springs  of  water  halfway  up  the  side  of  the  island, 
which,  though  scanty,  are  said  to  flow  always.  The  landing  is  bad,  but 
capable  of  improvement. 

Ambas  island. — The  outer  or  western  island,  Amba«,  or  Domeh,  is 
smaller  than  Mondoleh  island  and  nearly  barren ;  the  rocky  slopes  and 
summit  are  only  clothed  with  a  Itttle  brushwood  and  grass.  It  is  in  fact 
a  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  elevated  at  the  southern  extremity.  Many  goats 
and  pigs  feed  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  island. 
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Landing  place. — The  only  landing  place  at  Ambas  island  is  difficult  of 
access^  on  account  of  the  rugged  rocks  and  incessant  swell,  it  lies  near  the 
north  extreme  of  the  island;  a  good  pier,  however,  might  be  made  with 
very  little  trouble.  There  is  only  one  scanty  spring  of  fresh  water,  which 
is  occasionally  dry;  the  inhabitants  must  therefore  catch  rain  water,  and 
during  the  dry  season  obtain  supplies  from  the  main  land. 

Bobia  island. — ^This  island,  known  also  as  Pirate  island,  from  the  sup- 
posed disposition  of  its  natives,  lies  If  miles  N.  24°  E.  (N.  39®  E.  mag.)  of 
Ambas  island  ;>  it  is  even  more  barren  than  the  other  islands  in  this  bay, 
and  probably  formerly  joined  the  adjacent  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  main- 
land, as  the  geological  structure  is  similar,  and  between  them  there  is  but 
a  narrow  channel.  The  process  of  destruction  of  this  cliff  is  still  going 
on,  as  enormous  fragments  of  recently  fallen  rocks  are  lying  at  the  north 
extreme  of  the  island.  Although  Bobia  is  much  smaller  than  the  other 
two  islands  in  Ambas  bay,  it  is  densely  peopled,  almost  every  available 
spot  on  its  rugged  surface  being  occupied  by  a  hut.  It  is  perpendicular 
on  all  sides,  and  the  only  access  to  the  summit  is  by  clambering  up  what 
appears  to  be  the  projection  of  a  basaltic  dike — ^a  path  available  only  for  one 
at  a  time.  The  inhabitants,  probably,  owe  to  their  impregnable  position 
the  bad  character  they  have  among  their  neighbors. 

These  islanders  are  the  principal  fishermen  of  the  bay,  which  in  fine 
woather  they  cover  with  their  light  canoes.  This  enables  them  to  obtain 
by  barter  from  the  mainland,  with  which  they  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion, the  scanty  clothing  they  require,  and  supplies  of  yams,  plantains,  etc. 

Pirate  rocks,  some  of  which  are  above  water,  extend  J  mile  SS W.  from 
Bobia  island,  with  7  fathoms  close  to  the  southern  edge. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of  Ambas  bay, 
with  good  holding  ground  and  a  depth  of  6  to  7  fathoms;  although  it  forms 
a  lee  shore  and  there  is  an  incessant  swell,  the  wind  is  said  to  seldom  blow 
home  so  as  to  endanger  vessels.  The  prevalent  wind  is  from  S  W.,  to  which 
the  bay  is  quite  open,  and  the  most  stormy  months  are  considered  to  be 
July  and  August. 

This  is  a  secure  anchorage  all  the  year  round;  and  although  several 
severe  tornadoes  were  experienced  by  H.  M.  S.  Flii't  in  March  and  April, 
that  ship  did  not  once  drag  her  anchors. 

During  the  tornado  season,  March,  April,  May,  and  October,  it  is 
advisable  to  anchor  with  the  SE.  point  of  Mondoleh  island  to  the  west- 
ward to  S.  SO*'  W.  (S.  45°  W.  mag.),  and  at  some  distance  from  the  island, 
80  that  it  should  not  be  under  the  lee  during  tornadoes,  which  blow 
hardest  from  the  NE. 

During  the  rainy  season,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  best 
anchorage  is  close  to  the  NE.  end  of  Mondoleh  island,  to  avoid  the  swell 
setting  in  from  the  SW.;  but  during  both  seasons  the  southern  point  of 
Ambas  island  should  be  shut  in  by  the  northern  point  of  Mondoleh. 
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Climate. — Although  the  settlement  of  Victoria  may  be  considered 
unhealthy,  owing  to  the  swamp  close  behind  it,  the  anchorage  appears  to 
be  quite  heiilthy,  and  only  two  slight  cases  of  fever  occurred  on  board  the 
Flirt  during  her  stay  from  March  25  to  April  20. 

The  adjacent  mainland  is  nearly  devoid  of  mangrove  and  swamp;  and 
as  the  land  wind  passes  over  the  lofty  Kamerun  mountain,  the  night  air  is 
rendered  cool  and  refreshing.  Indeed,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation^ 
and  from  local  circumstances,  Ambas  bay  will  probably  be  found  one  of 
the  most*healthy  positions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Land  and  sea  breezes  are  ex|)erienced,  the  former  during  the  night  and 
the  latter  during  the  day. 

Tornadoes. — These  ordinarily  occur  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours 
during  the  rainy  season,  the  n-st  of  the  day  the  weather  being  generally 
fine;  occ&sionally  there  are  days  without  rain  at  this  season. 

Supplies. — Wood,  and  generally  livestock,  may  be  obtained  in  abund- 
ance, the  latter  being  much  cheaper  than  at  Fernando  Po.  Yams  are 
plentiful  and  good,  but  vegetables  scarce. 

There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  beef, 
owing  to  there  being  no  contractor  at  Victoria,  numerous  herds  of  cattle 
and  sheep  are  bred  in  the  vicinity. 

Good  water  may  be  obtained  in  a  bay  on  Monanga  peninsular,  ESE. 
from  the  south  point  of  Mondoleh  island. 

Excellent  water  can  also  be  procured  near  Kieh,  H-^  miles  west  of 
Victoria,  but  only  at  low  tide,  as  the  water  gushes  out  at  the  foot  of  a  rock. 
By  excavating,  however,  above  high-water  mark,  a  convenient  watering 
place  might  be  made. 

Exports. — The  principal  exports  are  palm  oil  and  India  rubber,  which 
might  be  increased  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present.  The  forests 
abound  in  good  timber,  and  there  is  water  power  in  the  brook  at  Victoria 
to  work  a  sawmill. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Ambas  bay  at  about  6h.  15m.; 
springs  rise  7  feet,  neaps  5  feet.  The  tide  appears  to  run  both  ways  for  an 
equal  period,  the  flood  setting  south  and  the  ebb  to  the  north. 

Ooast. — Eastward  of  Ambas  bay  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a  bight  about 
a  mile  deep,  at  the  western  part  of  which  there  is  a  long  inlet. 

Cape  Bimbia  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  base  of  Kamerun 
mountains,  the  land  above  it  rising  gradually  and  regularly  from  the  sea. 

Nicoll  island,  1^  miles  eastward  of  cape  Bimbia,  lies  ^  mile  from  the  shore, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bimbia  river.  Between  it  and  the  main- 
land on  its  western  side  is  a  sheltered  anchorage  off  King  William  town, 
but  which  has  only  a  depth  of  2^  and  2|  fathoms;  there  is  a  watering  place 
about  I  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town. 

Nicoll  island  is  thickly  wooded,  and  has  a  shoal  bank  extending  from  its 
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western  side;  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  island  are  moderately 
nigh,  with  a  low  plain  between  them. 

Bimbia  river. — This  river,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  about  1 1  miles  N£. 
by  N.  of  Niooll  island,  is  about  }  mile  wide  at  its  mouth ;  the  channel  is  ob- 
structed by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  only  a  depth  of  18  feet.  Inside  the  bar 
the  water  deepens  to  8  and  11  fathoms  and  the  navigation  appears  easy  up 
to  7  miles  from  the  entrance.  The  anchorage  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe, 
but  the  radiation  from  Kamerun  mountain  causes  the  heat  to  be  very  op- 
pressive. The  magnificent  amphitheater  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of 
mount  Kamerun  is  crowned  with  numerous  villages,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  mostly  pursue  the  palm  oil  trade. 

Bimbia  river  winds  around  the  foot  of  Kamerun  mountain,  and  then 
pursues  a  northerly  course;  it  is  connected  with  the  Kamerun  river  by 
Matumal  and  Mordecai  creeks. 

Oape  Kamenin. — From  Bimbia  river  to  cape  Kamerun  the  distance  is 
14  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction ;  the  shore  is  convex  toward  the  sea, 
low,  and  coveied  with  mangroves,  being  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  dis- 
tance of  about  12  miles. 

Soundings. — Between  Bimbia  and  Kamerun  rivers  the  depths  are  from 
one  to  2  fathoms  less  than  shown  on  chart. 

Kamerun  river. — The  entrance  to  this  river  is  an  estuary  into  which 
several  streams  discharge  their  waters.  That  branch  which  comes  from  NE. 
appears  to  be  the  most  considerable,  and  has  been  named  the  Kamerun  river. 
Two  other  rivers,  Donga  creek  and  the  Kwakwa,  enter  the  estuary  from  the 
eastward,  and  Malimba  creek  joins  it  immediately  north  of  Sueilaba  point, 
the  eastern  entrance  point. 

The  Kamerun  river  has  been  explored  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the 
sea;  at  1 2  miles  above  King  Bell  town  and  about  27  miles  from  the  sea,  the 
river  divides  into  several  branches;  at  90  miles  from  the  sea  further  navi- 
gation is  said  to  be  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  Kwakwa  river  has  not  been 
explored  but  is  described  as  being  of  less  magnitude  than  the  Wuri  or  Dualla 
(thenati  venameof  the  Kamerun  river  above  King  Bell  town),  and  obstructed 
by  rocks  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  The  king  of  the  Kwakwa 
country  is  said  to  reside  80  miles  up  the  river,  at  a  place  named  Longassi. 

Hatmnal  creek. — Immediately  north  of  cape  Kamerun  the  coast  recedes 
and  forms  a  deep  bight  4  miles  across  at  its  entrance.  At  the  head  of  this 
bight  is  the  entrance  to  Matumal  creek,  which  communicates  with  Bimbia 
river. 

Green  Patch  point,  lying  NE.  of  cape  Kamerun,  distant  4^  miles,  is  a 
round  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  covered  with  green  bushes  and 
sloping  gently  to  the  sea. 

Mordecai  creek. — Eastward  of  Green  patch  point  is  the  entrance  to 
Mordecai  creek,  which  communicates  with  Bimbia  river. 
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Hugged  point,  on  which  are  some  trees  having  a  very  irregular  outline^ 
is  the  eastern  point  of  entrance  to  Mordecai  creek;  from  it  the  coast^  with- 
out any  extensive  indentations,  trends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  for  6 
miles  to  Hickory  point. 

Old  Hole  point. — The  bank  fronting  the  shore  off  Old  Hole  point  has 
extended.  There  is  a  depth  of  3  feet  only  on  its  outer  edge,  at  about  f 
mile  S.  S^^  E.  (S.  68°  E.  m^.)  of  the  point.  Rugged  point  kept  to  the 
northward  of  the  bearing  S.  81°  W.  (>'.  84°  W.  mag.)  leads  southward  of 
the  bank. 

Mnngo  creek  enters  the  Kamerun  just  below  Hickory  town,  and  down 
which  most  of  the  ivory  is  brought  for  trade. 

Suellaba  point,  the  south  entrance  point  of  the  Kamerun  river  is  SE.  of 
cape  Kamerun,  distant  3|  miles;  it  is  a  singularly  long,  low,  narrow  point. 
It  is  reported  that  ti'ees  are  growing  within  300  yards  of  its  extremity. 

Malimba  point  is  8  miles  NE.  from  Suellaba  point;  between  these  points 
the  coast  forms  an  extensive  shoal  bay  which  receives  the  waters  of  Kwakwa 
river  and  Malimba  and  Donga  creeks.  At  the  *mouth  of  Malimlia  creek, 
immediately  east  of  Suellaba  ]X)int,  are  two  small  wooded  islets. 

From  Malimba  point  the  coast  trends  NE.  for  6J  miles  to  King  Bell 
town,  the  most  extensive  opening  between  them  being  known  as  Doctor 
creek,  4^  miles  NE.  of  Malimba  point. 

Channel. — The  navigable  entrance  to  the  Kamerun  river,  between  cape 
Kamerun  and  Suellaba  point,  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of  about  1^  miles  by 
extensive  shoals,  which  extend  from  the  shore  on  either  side.  Off  cape 
Kamerun  a  depth  of  about  3  fathoms  is  found  at  a  distance  of  1^  miles 
from  shore,  the  depth  then  suddenly  increasing  to  8  and  10  fathoms;  great 
caution  is  therefore  requisite  on  approaching  this  side  of  the  channel,  as 
the  lead  gives  no  warning. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  channel  is  deeper  than  the  western,  a  depth  of  10 
fathoms  being  found  at  less  than  a  mile  north  of  Suellaba  point. 

Dogshead  shoals. — The  banks  on  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  are 
named  the  Dogsheads;  they  almost  always  break  heavily,  and  can  be  seen 
from  a  long  distance. 

The  banks  are  very  dangerous  to  vessels  caught  in  the  entrance  by  the 
ebb  tide,  which  rushes  with  great  velocity  over  them,  especially  at  spring 
tides. 

Dogshead  banks  are  steep-to;  on  their  NW.  side,  at  less  than  ^  mile 
from  them,  will  be  found  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  fathoms;  care  should 
therefore  l)e  taken  not  to  approach  them  too  closely,  on  account  of  the  sud- 
den decrease  in  the  soundings. 

Outer  anchorage. — Should  a  vessel  be  obliged  to  anchor  outside  Kame- 
run river,  she  may  ride  easily  in  6 J  fathoms,  with  cape  Kamerun  bearing 
N.  35°  E.  (N.  50°  E.  mag.)  out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide. 
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Beacons. — The  following  beacons  are  erected: 

A  pyramid  beacon  50  feet  high  on  cape  Kamerun. 

A  pyramid  beacon  60  feet  high  on  the  extreme  of  Suellaba  point. 

A  beacon  consisting  of  two  white  boards  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
330  yards  westward  of  Green  patch  point. 

A  white  pyramid  beacon  380  yards  westward  of  Manoka  point. 

A  beacon  of  white  boards  with  a  rectangular  top,  facing  SW.  on  the 
easteiii  extreme  of  Rugged  point. 

A  white  beacon  on  Doctor  point. 

Buoys. — Buoys  have  been  laid  down  to  mark  the  channel  in  the 
Kamerun  river. 

Entering  the  Kamerun  river,  red  buoys  should  be  left  on  the  starboard 
hand ;  and  the  black  buoys  on  the  port  hand. 

Kamerun  (entrance)  buoy,  painted  red  and  white,  and  surmounted  by  two 
balls,  lies  with  Cape  Kamerun  beacon  bearing  N.  22°  E.  (N.  37°  E.  mag.), 
distant  8}  miles,  and  Suellaba  point  N.  43°  E.  (N.  58°  E.  mag.). 

Caution. — The  beacons  and  buoys  in  Kamerun  river  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Greatest  draft. — Strangers  in  vessels  drawing  above  16  feet  should 
not  go  up  the  river  without  a  pilot.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1888,  there 
was  only  9f  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  will  probably  not  continue 
for  a  long  time. 

Directions. — If  the  weather  is  not  clear,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  the 
vessel's  position  by  making  the  land  near  Debundga  point,  if  from  the 
westward,  or  near  Ambas  bay,  if  from  the  southward,  before  attempting 
to  make  Kamerun  buoy. 

For  entering  the  Kamerun  river,  bring  cape  Kamerun  to  bear  N.  22° 
E.  (N.  37°  E.  mag.)  before  getting  into  less  than  6  J  fathoms  of  water,  and 
steer  for  it  on  that  bearing  before  Manoka  point  opens  out  clear  of  Suellaba 
point;  and  then  alter  course  to  N.  72°  E.  (N.  87°  E.  mag.),  keep  the 
red  buoys  on  the  starboard  hand  and  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  when  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  four  small  islands  in  Malimba  creek  are 
equal,  bearing  about  S.  26°  E.  (S.  11°  E.  mag.),  it  is  well  to  keep  near  the 
Bimbia  flats  than  the  precipitous  Dogshead. 

If  intending  to  proceed  up  the  river,  when  Manoka  point  is  open  of 
Suellaba  point,  steer  N.  58°  E.  (N.  73°  E.  mag.)  toward  Malimba  point 
until  within  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  red  buoy  E,  oflf  that 
point  and  Mutangari  point  bears  about  N.  18°  W.  (N.  3°  W.  mag,);  then 
steer  more  northerly  for  about  3  miles  for  the  next  red  buoy  F;  after 
leaving  this  on  the  starboard  hand,  steer  for  the  red  buoy  G,  off  Rugged 
point,  which  also  leave  on  the  starboard  hand;  from  this  buoy  a  course 
should  be  steered  for  the  red  buoy  H,  in  line  with  Doctor  point,  passing 
close  to  the  black  buoy,  which  should  be  kept  in  line  with  H  and  then 
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with  G.  (See  Old  Hole  point,  page  268.)  The  chart  will  now  be  the  beet 
guide  to  as  far  as  the  bar,  to  cross  which  pass  the  red  bar  buoy  off  Joss 
point  at  about  60  yards  on  the  starboard  hand,  then  steer  N.  58^  E.  (N. 
73°  E.  mag.)  for  the  Kwa  mission  house  and  bring  the  black  bar  buoy 
right  astern ;  keep  on  the  line  between  this  buoy  and  the  mission  house 
until  abreast  of  the  Governor's  house,  when  a  course  may  be  shaped 
for  the  hulks  moored  off  Kwa  town  where  good  anchorage  may  be 
obtained  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  If  wishing  to  go  beyond  the 
hulks  and  anchor  higher  up,  pass  close  on  their  NW.  side  to  avoid  the 
Hickory  sand.    The  channel  off  King  Bell  town  is  about  350  feet  across. 

The  bottom  in  the  channels  of  the  river  is  very  soft,  and  would  not 
damage  a  vessel  on  grounding;  on  the  bar  it  is  hard  sand  and  gravel. 
Mail  steamers  drawing  18  feet  proceed  as  far  as  King  Bell  town.  The 
best  time  for  entering  the  river  is  about  2  hours  before  high  water  at  King 
Bell  town. 

SignalB. — The  depth  'of  water  on  the  bar  is  shown  on  the  flagstaff  of 
government  house  at  Kamerun  by  signals  made  according  to  the  numerals 
in  the  International  Signal  Book;  the  numbers  will  give  the  depth  in 
decimeters. 

The  signals  are  made  to  caution  vessels  which,  on  account  of  their  draft, 
could  not  cross  the  bar  to  anchor. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  Kamerun  river  at  about 
5h.  15m.;  springs  rise  7  feet,  neaps  5  feet.  The  strength  of  the  tidal  stream 
at  half  tide  is  from  2  to  3  knots  an  hour,  and  must  be  allowed  for  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  After  a  series  of  heavy  rains  the  ebb  runs  from  7 
to  8  hours,  attaining  a  maximum  velocity  of  2^^  knots  an  hour.  The  flood 
runs  4  to  5  hours  at  a  rate  of  2  knots.     In  the  rainy  season  the  water  mark 

■r 

is  1|  feet  higher  than  in  the  dry  season. 

Pilots. — In  the  event  of  a  boat  being  sent  up  the  river  for  a  pilot,  from 
the  anchorage  south  of  Green  Patch  point,  directions  should  be  given  to 
keep  along  the  northern  shore  for  6  or  7  miles,  until  east  of  the  mouth  of 
Mordecai  creek,  when,  if  there  are  any  vessels  lying  off  King  Bell  town, 
their  masts  will  be  seen.     Native  pilots  can  be  obtained  at  Old  Hole  point. 

King  Bell  town. — ^The  towns  of  King  Bell  and  King  Akwa,  separated 
only  by  a  little  brook,  are  apparently  of  great  extent  and  considerable 
population.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  bamboo,  in  wide  and  regular 
streets,  with  numerous  plantain  and  cocoanut  trees,  and  even  large  fields  of 

maize. 

The  settlements  are  on  a  plain,  which,  being  elevated  about  50  feet  above 
the  river,  and  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  may  be  considered  as  comparatively 
healthy,  an  inference  corroborated  by  the  appearanceof  the  natives,  and  the 
accounts  of  trade  agents  long  resident  in  the  country.  A  considerable  trade 
has  been  carried  on  (or  many  years  with  the  natives,  who,  from  their  activity 
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in  oollecting  palm  oil  and  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  become 
a  large  and  important  community,  possessing  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

Goal. — There  is  a  coal  store  at  Kamerun  river;  the  supply  is  uncertain. 

Water. — The  water  in  the  rivers  is  bad  and  stock  is  scarce  and  dear. 
Vessels  should  therefore  be  provided  with  both. 

OomTnunication. — Once  a  month  by  west  coast  steamers,  and  every  three 
weeks  by  Hamburg  steamers. 

Tornadoes. — In  October  the  tornadoes  commence,  being  violent  at  first; 
they  continue,  when  the  harmattan  is  not  blowing,  until  the  month  of  May, 
occurring  most  frequently  and  being  most  violent  between  the  middle  of 
April  and  the  middle  of  May;  they  come  from  N£.  and  east,  and  off  the 
Old  Kalaba  river  occasionally  blow  directly  on  shore  from  SE. 

Harmattan. "^During  the  season  when  this  dry  easterly  wind  may  be 
expected  (December  to  February),  dense  mists,  locally  known  as  smokes, 
prevail,  which  are  so  dense  that  nothing  can  be  seen  at  more  than  200  yards 
from  the  vessel,  and  mariners  approaching  the  coast  have  no  resource  but 
to  anchor.  In  March,  April,  and  May  the  weather  is  clearer,  and  occa- 
sionally, especially  after  a  tornado,  very  clear,  when  the  high  land  of 
Fernando  Po  and  Kamerun  mountain  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  100 
miles ;  but  even  during  these  months  a  vessel  may  frequently  ap])roach 
within  7  or  8  miles  of  the  land  without  seeing  it.  The  nights  at  this 
season  are  very  fine. 

Occasionally  the  harmattan  blows  continuously  for  days  together. 

Temperature. — The  average  temperature  during  the  year  at  Old  Kalaba 
river  is  80°  to  90°  F.,  the  maximum  being  90°  F.  and  the  minimum  72° 
F.;  these  extremes  seldom  occur. 

Anchorage. — A  vessel  may  anchor  off  this  coast  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  never  in  less  than  7  fathoms  except  in  case  of  necessity,  because 
when  in  less  than  that  depth  the  swell  begins  to  iissume  the  character  of 
rollers  and  causes  the  vessel  to  ride  very  uneasily;  indeed,  10  fathoms  is  a 
better  depth  in  which  to  come  to,  so  that  the  anchor  may  be  weighed  and 
stowed  before  making  sail. 

Palm  oil  season. — The  palm  oil  season  lasts  from  March  to  September, 
when  it  becomes  scarcer,  and  is  out  of  season,  but  in  fact  it  may  be  and  is 
obtained  all  the  year  round. 

Commerce. — The  natives  on  the  banks  of  these  rivers  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  palm  oil  trade.  To  seek  for  that  article  they  ascend  the 
numerous  creeks  of  the  delta  of  the  Niger  for  40  or  60  miles  in  their  large 
canoes.  Provisions,  poultry,  meat,  and  food  are  scarce,  but  the  rivers  abound 
in  fish.  Yams,  kids,  and  dry  fish  constitute  the  food  of  the  population, 
who,  finding  the  trade  in  palm  oil  more  lucrative  than  that  in  provisions, 
sell  but  little  of  the  latter  and  at  high  prices. 

Vessels  lie  in  the  rivers  at  all  seasons.   They  ishould  be  housed  over  with 
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palm  thatcb,  and  have  their  holds  thoroughly  cleaned,  particularly  about 
the  bilge  and  well,  and  if  possible  there  should  be  ventilation  along  the 
bottom  under  the  cargo ;  stoves  should  occasionally  be  lighted,  and  the  whole 
vessel  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

A  trading  vessel  frequently  takes  three  or  four  months  to  complete  a  cargo 
of  palm  oil.  A  quantity  of  salt  should  be  procured  at  Cape  Verde  islands 
on  the  passage  from  England;  Krumen  obtained  on  the  Kru  coast,  and 
water  and  provisions  purchased  at  Fernando  Po. 

During  the  rainy  season  the  bars  of  some  of  the  palm  oil  rivers  are 
occasionally  impassable,  also  at  full  and  change  of  moon  the  crossing  is 
worse  than  at  other  times. 

The  best  time  to  enter  is,  as  a  rule,  at  half  flood. 

Ourrent. — ^The  general  direction  and  strength  of  the  current  is  easterly, 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  an  hour  thoughout  the  year,  except  during 
the  harmattan  season,  when  the  direction  is  changed  to  W8W.;  a  heavy 
tornado  will  sometimes  change  the  set  of  the  current  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
occasionally  when  strong  winds  cause  the  water  to  accumulate  at  the  head 
of  the  bight,  the  current  will  set  for  a  few  days  to  the  westward ;  in  Octo- 
ber, off  cape  Formoso,  the  current  has  been  known  to  set  to  NNW.,  at  the 
rate  of  34  miles  per  day  for  three  days  after  a  tornado.  Vessels  there- 
fore bound  to  Bonny  river,  if  overtaken  by  night,  should  either  anchor  or 
work  to  windward  until  the  morning,  for  if  once  to  leeward,  especially 
during  the  rains,  a  dull  sailing  vessel  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
again  to  windward. 

Soundings. — A  rough  general  rule  for  estimating  the  distance  from  the 
coast  between  cape  Formoso  and  Old  Kalaba  river,  is  to  allow  one  mile 
off  shore  for  every  fathom  of  water;  thus  when  in  10  fathoms  a  vessel  will 
generally  be  as  many  miles  from  the  shore.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  lead  should  be  constantly  used  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

KAA£ERUN   RIVER  TO  CAPE  LOPEZ. — BIGHT  OF   BIAPRA. 

The  Eamemns. — The  district  under  the  German  rule  named  The 
Kameruns  is  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  bight  of  Biafra,  with  a  coast  line  ex- 
tending from  Bio  del  Rey  creek  to  Campo  river^  and  inchides  Kamerun 
river  and  Kamerun  mountains.  A  provisional  agreement  was  made  in 
1885  defining  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  German  and  British 
territories,  and  negotiations  are  still  (February,  1892)  in  progress  for  final 
settlement.  By  an  agreement  made  iu  1885  between  France  and  Germany, 
the  bouudry  between  The  Kameruns  and  the  French  Kongo  territory  is  the 
line  running  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  Campo  river  to  a  point  15°  East 
of  Greenwich. 

The  area  of  The  Kamerun  is  stated  to  be  about  130,000  square  miles. 

The  popul&tion  is  estimated  to  be  2,600,000. 

Exports. — The  chief  exports  are  palm  oil,  dyewood,  wax,  and  ivory. 

French  Kongo  is  included  between  Campo  river  in  latitude  2^  20^  N. 
and  Massabe  in  latitude  5^  2'  8."*°  On  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the 
Kongo,  French  territory  includes  that  part  of  the  river  bank  between  the 
meridian  of  14°  40'  and  17°  E.  longitude. 

From  Graboon  river,  which  has  become  the  center  of  administration,  to 
Lomba  river,  the  country  is  known  as  the  Gaboon,  and  was  colonized  by 
the  French  iu  1843.  Here  there  is  a  naval  and  military  establishment 
independent  of  the  government  at  Senegal. 

French  Kongo  is  estimated  to  be  about  220,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Population.-— The  population  number  about  2,500,000.  The  children 
are  well  cared  for;  the  boys  are  taught  some  useful  trade  and  the  girls  are 
instructed  in  domestic  duties  of  various  kinds. 

Frodncts. — ^The  chief  product  of  the  Gaboon  country  is  ivory,  which  is 
brought  from  the  interior  in  great  quantities  and  said  to  be  the  finest  on 
the  west  coast;  it  also  produces  barwood,  from  which  is  obtained  a  dark- 
red  dye;  and  ebony,  the  latter  being  produced  from  the  great  forests  of  this 
valuable  wood  which  abound  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Gaboon.  The 
barwood  is  found  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  river  and  its 
numerous  creeks,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Muni  and  Munda  rivers. 
Vegetation  throughout  is  magnificent,  and  woods  of  all  kinds,  adapted  for 
building  and  other  purposes  abound.  The  forests  of  the  interior  are  hewn 
by  Bulus  of  bush  men ;  the  Mpongo,  or  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  river, 

♦Nationality  of  Corisco  bay,  latitude  1°  N.,i8  still  under  consideration  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  governments. 
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acting  as  brokers  between  the  European  traders  and  the  Bulus,  and  striving 
to  prevent  direct  intercourse^  such  as  might  interfere  with  their  interests. 
The  country  and  soil  are  well  adapted  for  cotton  and  other  tropical  com- 
modities not  indigenous  to  the  country;  the  coffee  plant  has  already  been 
introduced,  and  sugar  cane  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Eabenda. — The  Portuguese  territory  of  Kabenda,  situated  north  of  the 
Kongo,  embraces  the  coast  line  from  Massabe  in  latitude  5^  2'  S.  to  Red 
point  in  5°  43'  S. 

Popnlation.— The  Kabenda  tribe  is  said  to  number  about  10,000.  The 
natives  are  docile,  industrious,  and  intelligent;  their  ingenuity  being 
eviuced  in  the  manufacture  of  clothes  for  their  own  use;  also  in  the  con- 
struction of  commodious  launches  for  carrying  on  commerce  along  the 
coast,  which  they  do  as  far  as  Benguela,  both  on  their  own  account  and 
when  chartered  by  merchants. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Kabenda  is  in, ivory,  gum,  wax,  and  honey; 
there  is  also  a  little  orchilla  and  gum  copal. 

Kongo  Free  state. — The  seacoast  belonging  to  this  state  is  about  20 
miles  in  extent,  and  lies  between  Kabenda  territory  and  Kongo  river,  the 
northern  limit  being  Red  point  in  latitude  6°  43'  S.  The  territory  of 
Kongo  Free  state  embraces  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Kongo  as  far 
as  the  meridian  of  longitude  14°  40'  E.,  and  also  eastward  from  the 
meridian  of  longitude  17*^  E.  from  Greenwich.  On  the  left  or  south 
bank,  the  territory  extends  eastward  from  the  Uango  Uango  (Wanga 
Wanga)  river  in  about  longitude  13°  49'  E. 

The  Kongo  territory  is  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  which  have  their 
rise  in  the  extensive  mountain  ranges  of  the  interior,  to  which  the  Portu- 
guese have  given  the  names  of  Do  Sal,  Do  Sal  Nitro,  and  Do  Cristol.  The 
state  was  founded  by  the  king  of  the  Belgians  in  1884,  and  is  about  827,- 
000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Population. — There  is  estimated  to  be  15,000,000  inhabitants. 

Products. — The  soil  of  the  Kongo  territory  is  excessively  fertile,  and 
the  vegetation  luxuriant;  tobacco  and  sugar  cane  are  cultivated;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  intertropical  climates,  are  procurable; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  cereals  of  Europe  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  The  principal  articles  of  legal  commerce  are  ivory  and  palm 
oil ;  but  the  forests  contain  many  species  of  valuable  woods. 

Angola. — ^The  Portuguese  territory  begins  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of 
the  Kongo  river  at  the  Uango  Uango  (Wanga  Wanga)  river,  in  about 
longitude  13°  49'  E.,  and  traverses  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo, 
whence  it  extends  southward  along  the  coast  to  the  Cunene  river  in  lati- 
tude, 17°  16'  S.  which  rivers,  by  a  declaration  signed  on  December  30, 
1886,  form  the  boundary  between  the  Portuguese  and  German  pa^^sessious. 
Angola  coutains  alx)ut  603,000  square  miles. 
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Population. — There  are  about  3,600,000  inhabitants. 

Trade. — The  principal  articles  of  corameroe  are  ivory,  gum  copal, 
orchilla,  and  beeswax,  the  latter  being  procured  in  great  quantities  in  the 
interior. 

Damaraland  and  Namaqualand,  which  are  under  the  Grerman  pro- 
tectorate, have  a  coast  line  extending  from  Cunene  river  on  the  north  to 
as  far  as  Orange  river  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  Walfisch  bay, 
which  is  British.  The  proctectorate  contains  about  342,000  square  miles. 
Game  is  very  abundant.  The  coast  from  Cape  Negro,  in  latitude  15° 
40'  45"  S.,  to  beyond  Ichabo  island,  off  Angra  Pequena  (Liideritz  bay), 
is  a  desert  region  of  arid  sands,  and  nearly  rainless,  though  at  times 
heavy  dews  prevail. 

Population. — ^The  population  is  estimated  to  be  about  250,000.  Be- 
tween the  locality  of  Great  Fish  bay  and  Cape  Colony  the  coast  is  inhab- 
ited by  various  tribes,  the  principal  being  the  Cimbebas,  who  inhabit  the 
country  of  Cimbebasia  between  Great  Fish  bay  and  cape  Cross,  and  the 
Hottentots,  who  occupy  Hottentotia,  thence  to  the  southward  as  far  as 
Orange  river.  The  natives  along  this  coast  are  very  sparsely  distributed, 
and,  though  generally  harmless,  are  of  little  service  to  civilized  man. 

WalfiBch  bay. — This  British  territory  is  about  30  miles  in  extent  north 
and  south  and  20  miles  east  and  west.  A  German  flagstaff  and  notice 
board  stand  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Swakop  river,  and  English 
beacons  near  the  southern  bank ;  the  northern  boundary  line  is  midway 
between,  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  mouth  of  Swakop  river  is  in 
latitude  22°  42'  8. 

Population. — The  natives  in  the  territory  chiefly  reside  at  Sandfontein 
and  Rooibank,  2 J  miles  and  22  miles,  respectively,  from  the  settlement, 
and  number  about  1,000. 

Cape  Colony  is  separated  from  the  German  possessions  to  the  north  by  a 
line  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Orange  river,  in  latitude  28°  30'  S.,  and 
ascending  the  north  bank  of  that  river  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected 
by  the  20th  degree  of  East  longitude.  The  whole  territory  southward,  to 
the  extremity  of  Africa,  is  included  in  Cape  Colony,  the  coast  line  reach- 
ing in  one  continuous  sweep  from  Orange  river  on  the  west  coast  to  the 
colony  of  Natal  on  the  east  coast,  a  distance  of  1,200  miles. 

Cape  Colony,  which  has  an  area  of  about  233,000  square  miles,  is 
divided  geographically  into  two  parts  by  the  main  range  of  mountains, 
which  follow  the  line  of  seacoast,  and  the  southern  portion  is  again 
divided  by  two  other  ranges,  which  run  east  and  west.  Between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  colony,  are 
situated  the  chief  grain  and  wine-producing  districts ;  in  the  south  there 
are  extensive  forests,  and  along  the  southeastern  coast,  where  the  cliinute 
is  almost  tropical,  toba<*co  and  maize  are  successfully  cultivated.     Between 
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the  two  upper  ranges  of  mountains  is  an  elevated  tract  known  as  Great 
Karroo,  which  extends  from  west  to  east  for  300  miles,  and  has  a  breadth 
of  70  miles.  It  is  a  dry  district,  but  after  rain  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
v^tation,  and  supports  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  many  cattle  and 
horses.  It  is  here  also  that  the  important  industry  of  ostrich  farming  is 
carried  on.  The  country  to  the  north,  still  more  elevated,  and  forming 
part  of  the  great  south  Africa  table-land,  also  supports  large  numbers  of 
sheep,  and  in  addition  contains  the  chief  mineral  districts. 

Sivers. — The  rivers  of  South  Africa  are  numerous,  but  practically 
useless  for  either  irrigation  or  navigation.  Most  of  them  flow  in  deep 
ravines,  and,  except  when  swollen  by  the  rains,  even  the  largest  have 
either  bars  at  their  mouths,  which  renders  entrance  both  difficult  and 
dangerous,  or  are  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  any  size. 

The  Population  of  Cape  Colony  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1888  at 
about  1,428,700,  of  whom  350,000  are  of  European  descent.  The  dutch 
preponderate  in  the  western  and  the  English  in  the  eastern  districts. 

Products. — The  principal  industries  are  the  production  of  wool  and 
wine,  and  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  ostriches.  Great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  oats.  The 
waters  around  the  coast  abound  in  fish.  The  colony  is  also  rich  in  min- 
erals; there  are  important  copper  mines,  the  ore  being  of  the  richest  kind; 
gold  is  found,  and  so  is  manganese.  Coal  also  is  mined  of  a  considerable 
value,  the  present  annual  produce  being  about  27,000  tons.  But  by  far 
the  most  valuable  exjK)rt  is  that  of  diamonds,  which  are  chiefly  found  at 
Kimberly;  the  first  diamond  discovered  being  in  1867. 

Olunate  and  Rainfall. — South  side  of  the  bight  of  Biafra. — April 
and  May  are  the  season  of  calms,  and  tornadoes  are  frequent  and  blow  from 
the  eastward.  At  the  end  of  November  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  abundant  rain  falls  sometimes  for  several  days  in  succession.  During 
December,  January,  and  February  (the  fine  weather  season)  the  harmattan 
prevails,  and  though  not  continuous  throughout  this  period,  it  occassion- 
ally  blows  for  several  days  without  intermission. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  seasons,  as  far  south  as  the  GrabooQ 
river,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  bight  of  Benin. 

Qaboon  river. — Although  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  the  Grabooa 
there  are  two  dry  and  wet  seasons,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to 
either,  for  the  weather  is  undoubtedly  very  variable,  and  rain  is  more  or 
less  abundant  throughout  the  year.  What,  by  comparison,  is  termed  the 
dry  season  lasts  from  June  to  September,  during  which  period  the  heat  is 
intense,  although  the  sun  is  generally  obscured ;  and  the  place  is  rendered 
unhealthy  by  miasmatic  exhalations  from  the  ground. 

The  rains  commence  toward  the  end  of  September  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  January,  the  greatest  fall  occurring  during  the  latter  half  of 
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« 

this   period;  from  February  to  May  inclusive   fine  weather  and   rain 
alternate. 

Thundptrstorms,  though  of  short  duration^  are  very  heavy  and  are 
aooompanied  by  heavy  rain.  As  a  rule,  if  one  month  be  bad  the  next  is 
comparatively  fine.  January  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  un- 
pleasant month  in  the  year. 

From  the  equator  to  10°  South  the  rains  generally  b^in  early  in 
November,  and  oontinue  until  the  mid<Ile  of  April.  Southward  of  10° 
there  is  occasionally  no  rain  for  several  years  in  succession,  but  sometimes 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December  it  falls  in  excessive  quan- 
tities, and  parts  of  the  country  become  almost  inundated.  For  instance, 
DO  rain  fell  near  Benguela  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  and  1842;  but 
the  appearance  of  immense  water  courses,  in  which  were  la.^  trees  that 
the  torrents  must  have  brought  many  miles  from  the  interior  amply  testify 
to  the  occasional  floods. 

On  the  subject  of  the  seasons,  Captain  Kerhallet,  of  the  French  Navy, 
observes :  '^One  general  remark  to  be  made  on  the  seasons  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  is,  that  they  are  found  to  be  more  backward  as  an  advance 
is  made  to  the  southward.  Everytime  the  sun,  in  its  alternate  passage 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  passes  the  zenith  of  the  place,  this  period 
is  generally  that  of  the  bad  seadon  of  rains,  squalls,  and  storms  in  places 
near  the  equator,  these  passages  occur  every  six  months,  and  therefore 
during  the  year  there  are  two  rainy  and  two  dry  seasons;  the  former  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  zenith,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  at  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  equator  north  or  south.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered absolute,  for  in  parts  near  the  equator,  what  may  be  called  the  dry 
season,  is  that  in  which  the  rains  are  less  heavy  or  continuous  than  at  other 
times,  while  the  season  subject  to  storms  and  tornadoes  has  its  intervals  of 
fine  weather/^ 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  southern  latitude  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  wet  seasons  north  of  the  equator ;  and  this  becomes  apparent 
by  the  aspect  of  the  coast,  which  southward  of  the  Fernan  Vaz  river 
changes  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  shore  north  of  the  equator  to  the 
brown  looking  and  often  bare  and  arid  downs,  which  then  begin  to  charac- 
terize the  scenery.  About  cape  Lopez  fair  weather  can  not  be  expected 
before  the  middle  of  May. 

On  the  coast  north  of  Loango  the  rainy  season  commences  in  September^ 
and  continues  throughout  October,  November,  and  part  of  December; 
this  is  followed  by  the  hot  weather,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  February. 
Tornadoes  and  storms  prevail  throughout  March,  April,  May,  and  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  are  also  experienced  in  September  and  October* 
From  the  latter  part  of  June  to  the  end  of  August  is  the  dry  season. 

On  the  southern  part  of  Loango  and  around  the  Kongo  river,  the  rainy 
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reason  (MassangaJ  usually  begins  in  October,  although  sometimes  it  is 
setarded  until  November^  or  even  December,  and  terminates  in  January^ 
when  the  harvest  months,  of  great  heat  (Neasu),  succeed  and  continue  until 
March  or  April.  Then  follows  the  tornado  season  (Quitombo)  during 
Maj  and  June,  and  afterwards  the  dry  season  prevails  until  September. 
It  is  during  this  latter  season  that  fogs  of  a  dense  character  prevail. 

The  months  of  March  and  April  are  the  most  unhealthy,  and  this  is 
owing  to  the  exhalations  from  the  earth  after  the  heavy  rains,  which  the 
light  breezes  from  the  sea  are  not  sufficient  to  dispel.  From  May  to  Sep- 
tember is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  part  of  the  year ;  the  sky  during 
this  period  is  generally  overcast,  and  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  a  thick  fog,  called  the  "  smokes,"  prevails,  which  is  not  caused  by 
exhalation,  and  is  neither  unwholesome  nor  unpleasant. 

Tornadoes  (K»ur  in  September  and  October,  as  well  as  in  May  and  June; 
they  generally  blow  from  the  SE.,  but  are  not  so  violent  as  those  north- 
ward of  the  equator.  Ahogether,  the  weather  south  of  the  equator  is 
much  pleasanter  than  to  the  northward.  The  breezes  are  always  moderate^ 
the  water  is  smoother,  and  tornadoes,  though  generally  accompanied  by 
lightning,  thunder,  and  very  heavy  rain,  are  not  so  violent ;  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  may  be  considenKl  the  average  duration  of  the  wind,  but  the  rain 
lasts  some  time.  After  a  tornado  the  winds  are  variable,  and  sometimes 
veer  round  the  compass  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  or  about  the  ])arallel  of 
the  Kongo  river  these  tornadoes  cease. 

Kongo  river  to  Qreat  Fish  bay. — From  May  to  November  may  be 
considere<l  the  fine  season  ;  during  this  period,  particularly  from  the  middle 
of  June  until  early  in  October,  beautiful  bracing  weather  is  experienced, 
though  at  times  heavy  dews  fall,  particularly  in  July. 

June  to  September  is  the  harvest  season,  when  the  rains  have  fallen  io 
the  ordinary  time. 

The  hot  season  commences  in  November  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  ApriK 
This  may  be  considered  the  sickly  and  the  rainy  season ;  most  rain  falling 
during  February  and  March,  but  south  of  St.  Philips  Bonnet,  Benguela, 
frequently  a  season  passes  without  any  hazy  weather  like  smokes  in  the 
bight  of  Benin. 

Great  Fish  bay  to  Possession  island. — The  medium  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  neighborhood  of  Augra  Pequena  is  about  63°,  and  at  Walfisch 
bay  66°;  but  the  temperature  was  invariably  4°  or  5°  lower  on  the  coast 
than  out  at  sea.  The  barometer  on  this  coast  ranges  from  29.9  to  30.2 
inches. 

In  the  summer  season,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  the  sky  without 
a  cloud,  the  sun  is  very  powerful ;  but  generally  speaking,  and  more  espe- 
cially during  the  prevalence  of  the  southerly  winds,  from  August  to  May, 
the  temperature  is  moderate.     These  southerly  winds  are  stronger  in  pro- 
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portion  as  the  south  latitude  increases.  Thick  woollen  clothing  is  then 
required,  for  the  wind  is  at  times  keen.  The  temperature  does  not  vary 
much,  averaging  during  the  year  in  the  shade  60°  or  60°. 

On  all  this  coast  it  seldom  or  never  rains.  The  dews,  however,  during 
the  nights  are  heavy,  and  thick  fogs  in  the  winter  season  saturate  every- 
thing with  moisture.  After  one  of  these  fogs,  water  will  frequently  drip 
from  the  rigging  of  vessels  by  buckets  full. 

Possession  island  to  cape  St.  Martin. — The  seasons  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  not  well  defined.  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, rain  rarely  falls;  but  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year,  rain 
is  occasionally  experienced,  and  sometimes  extends  over  several  days,  es|)e- 
cially  between  September  and  March. 

Cape  Oolony. — The  climate  of  Cape  Colony  is  very  favorable  to  people 
of  Euro})ean  birth;  the  temperature  at  Cape  Town,  by  tables  compiled 
from  careful  observations  during  twenty  years,  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mac- 
lear,  the  astronomer  royal  at  the  Ca|ie  observatory,  is  shown  to  be  less 
variable  than  in  most  countri(:S.  The  average  temperature  in  winter  is 
only  about  15°  below  that  in  summer.  The  mean  temperature  through- 
out the  year  is  62°,  the  maxin)um  being  97  °and  the  minimum  38°.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Cape  Town  is  about  76°  in  February,  and  59°  in 
July.  The  summer  may  be  said  to  commence  in  November  and  end  in 
April. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  which  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  absence 
of  great  climatic  fluctoations;  and  experience  has  proved  that  early  symp- 
toms of  consumption  have  been  entirely  eradicated  by  residence  in  a 
country  where,  throughout  the  year,  there  are  no  violent  changes  from 
beat  to  cold. 

The  average  rainfall  at  Cape  Town  is  23  inches.  In  1886,  from  obser- 
vations made,  it  rained  on  90  days^  with  a  fall  amounting  to  30.84  inches^ 
at  Kloof  street  in  Cape  Town,  which  is  450  feet  above  the  sea ;  while  at 
Green  point,  which  is  20  feet  above  the  sea  and  two  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, rain  fell  only  on  61  days,  and  the  number  of  inches  16.86. 

The  coast. — From  Suellaba  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Kamerun  river,  the  coast  takes  a  general  trend  of  SSE.  for  a  distance 
of  54  miles,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  Panavia  bight,  about  the  third  degree 
of  North  latitude,  and  thence  about  S.  by  W.  as  far  as  the  second  parallel 
of  latitude.  Here  the  land  falls  back  into  a  deep  indentation  known  as 
Bata  bay,  whence  its  general  direction  is  SW.  by  S.  as  far  as  cape  St. 
John,  a  distance  of  54  miles. 

Southward  of  this  cape  lies  the  extensive  bight  known  as  Coris(X)  bay, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Gaboon  river  by  the  peninsula  or  rather 
island  of  Esterias,  for  it  is  believed  that  one  of  the  creeks  southward  of 
the  bay  communicates  with  the  inner  basin  of  the  Gaboon  estuary. 
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The  shore  line  between  the  Kamerun  and  Gaboon  rivers  is  uniformly 
low  and  wooded^  and  generally  fringed  by  a  sandy  beach,  off  which,  in 
many  places  lie  detached  rocky  patches.  The  large  trees  with  which  the 
coast  is  thickly  covered  may  be  seen  from  seaward  a  distance  of  12  to  15 
miles,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  their  outline,  often  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  an  undulating  hilly  country. 

Beyond  what  may  be  termed  the  sea  shore  plain,  principally  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast,  there  are,  in  the  interior,  mountains  of  a  conical 
form  apparently  isolated,  as  well  as  ranges  more  or  less  extended,  with 
diversified  shades  according  to  their  distance  from  the  coast.  They  offer 
excellent  points  for  recognition,  as  several  of  them  are  very  lofty,  thus 
among  others,  the  Mitre,  eastward  of  cape  St.  John,  attains  an  elevation 
of  3,940  feet,  while  the  central  Sharp  peak  of  the  extensive  range,  known 
as  the  Seven  hills,  rises  2,786  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Between  the  second  and  third  duress  of  North  latitude,  the  ground,  as 
it  recedes  from  the  coast,  rises  to  a  series  of  elevated  plateaus,  the  more 
distant  showing  the  highest  peaks,  as  those  of  the  Table  and  Saddle, 
which  assume  the  appearance  of  being  isolated  when  seen  from  a  distance; 
but  in  Corisco  bay  the  land  as  far  as  the  Gaboon  river  is  less  remarkable. 
The  navigation  along  this  extensive  tract  of  coast  may  be  considered  safe 
by  keeping  a  moderate  offing,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  cape  St.  John, 
where  the  depths  are  very  irregular,  and  render  increased  caution  nec- 
essary. 

Malimba  river. — This  river,  formerly  known  as  the  Borea,  has  two 
mouths,  about  4  miles  apart;  the  Borno,  or  northern  mouth,  is  situated 
about  15  miles  southward  of  Suellaba  point.  The  Boreu,  or  southern 
mouth,  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  district.  There  are 
factories  at  Borea  village  on  the  north  side  of  entrance  and  at  Malimba  on 
the  south  side.  The  town  of  Edea  is  about  40  miles  up  the  river;  small 
steamers  may  ascend  that  distance  at  high  water,  though  probably  not 
without  grounding,  as  there  are  several  shallows  in  the  river  for  15  miles 
above  the  mouth,  whence  the  depths  to  the  town  are  3  or  4  fathoms. 

Bomo  mouth  is  said  to  be  barred  by  a  sand  bank,  with  6  feet  water 
only,  and  to  be  generally  practicable  for  boats.  The  bar  at  its  mouth 
appears  to  have  a  depth  of  from  7  to  9  feet  at  low  water  at  one  mile  off, 
with  about  2  fathoms  at  2  miles  offshore;  the  rise  of  tide  is  about  5  feet. 
There  is  anchorage  in  2  fathoms  about  150  yards  from  shore,  off  the 
westernmost  building  of  Woerman  factory  at  Malimba,  well  sheltered  by 
the  southern  point  of  entrance ;  the  holding  ground  is  bad. 

Borea  mouth. — There  are  two  channels  to  this  mouth  which  are  liable 
to  frequent  changes.  In  1889  the  northern  channel  was  open  for  naviga- 
tion ;  in  1890  it  had  silted  up  and  the  southern  channel  was  open.  The 
Natchtigal  passed  over  the  bar  one  hour  before  high  water  springs,  carry- 
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ing  10|  feet  water^  and  anchored  in  16^  feet  at  about  400  yards  from  the 
south  shore  NW.  of  Woerman  factory.  At  times  there  is  too  much  sea 
on  to  cross  the  bar. 

Ourrents. — During  floods  caused  by  the  rains  the  stream  always  runs 
out;  with  the  water  falling  it  runs  about  4  knots  an  hour,  being  reduced 
by  the  rising  tide  to  about  3  knots. 

Panavia  bight. — From  the  Malimba  river  to  Garajam  point,  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Panavia  bight,  the  distance  is  40  miles  in  a  SSE.  direction ;  the 
bay  is  clear  of  any  known  dangers,  and  the  soundings  vary  from  5  to  7 
fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  land. 

Beundo  river. — The  main  entrance  to  the  river,  just  within  which  is 
Little  Batonga,  is  about  27  miles  southward  of  Malimba ;  but  the  channel 
is  subject  to  much  change. 

Directions. — The  beacon  erected  on  the  shore  near  Little  Batonga  kept 
N.  4°  W.  (N.  11°  E.  mag.)  led  over  the  bar  in  about  10  feet  at  high  water 
(1886) ;  when  a  small  islet  opened  off  the  south  point,  the  course  thence  was 
in  mid-river  until  abreast  the  south  bank,  where  there  was  anchorage  in 
about  20  feet  at  100  yanis  from  the  shore.  The  Natehtigal  proceeded  up 
as  far  as  the  falls,  about  30  miles,  but  touched  the  ground  in  several  places. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  crossing  the  bar  without  sounding  it,  or 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  factories. 

There  is  apparently  an  entrance  within  the  island  fronting  Little  Batonga, 
but  there  is  no  information  concerning  it. 

Water. — Between  the  river  alluded  to  above  and  Grarajam  point  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  bight,  and  at  the  distance  of  6|  miles  NE.  of  Garajam 
point  is  a  small  river  with  a  cascade,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  bay 
and  furnishes  excellent  water. 

Bock. — In  front  of  Lubecke  factory  there  is  a  rock  at  1,000  yards  off 
shore  which  is  visible  at  low  water.  Two  beacons  have  been  erected  north 
of  the  factory,  they  are  poles  with  a  white  cross,  and  stand  N,  60°  W. 
(N.  45°  W.  mag.)  and  S.  60°  E.  (S,  45°  E.  mag.)  of  each  other.  South 
of  them,  when  in  line,  there  are  several  other  rocks,  but  north  of  their 
line  of  bearing  it  is  clear.  Vessels  anchoring  in  not  over  4 J  fathoms  are 
outside  the  rocks,  which  are  dangerous  to  boats  or  steam  launches. 

Anchorage  may  be  obtained  anywhere  along  the  shores  of  Panavia  bight 
in  from  5  to  6  fathoms,  mud,  but  the  anchorage  abreast  of  the  river  is  gen- 
erally preferred,  m  account  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining  water.  Along 
the  shores  of  Panavia  bi^ht  there  are  three  known  villages,  which  are 
distant  from  Borea  point  7,  1 7,  and  22  miles  respectively.  The  anchor- 
ages along  this  coast  are  secure,  as  the  tornados  blow  off  shore. 

Gan^am  point,  the  southern  limit  of  Panavia  bight  is  low  and  wooded, 
and  having  a  rounded  form  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recognize  from  a  dis- 
tance.    Abreast  of  the  point,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  off  shore,  are  two 
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clusters  of  rocks,  both  of  which  break,  but  one  only  appears  above  water; 
while  on  (he  beach  are  other  rocks  which  show  out  distinctly  against  the 
white  sand  of  which  the  beach  is  composed. 

From  Garajam  point  the  coast  trends  S.  by  W.  for  40  mile^  to  Campo 
point  Inland  there  are  many  remarkable  hills,  one  of  which,  Elephant 
mountain,  lies  12  miles  south  of  Grarajam  point 

Fur  a  distance  of  23  miles  southward  of  Grarajam  point  the  coast  has  a  fine 
beach  without  mangroves,  but  rocks  extend  off  in  many  places  to  the  dis- 
tance of  ^  mile  from  the  shore;  it  is  desirable  therefore  to  keep  a  good 
offing  of  about  2  miles,  or  in  from  12  to  14  fathoms  water. 

Lowry  river  waterfall.— In  latitude  2^  56'  N.,  and  about  3  miles  south- 
ward of  Garajam  point,  the  Lowry  river  flows  into  the  sea  over  a  cliff  20  or 
30  feet  high.  The  fall  is  at  the  lx)ttom  of  a  small  bay,  and  is  hidden  by 
the  formation  of  the  land,  from  vessels  approaching  from  the  south,  until 
it  bears  about  S.  83°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.)  .  In  the  dry  season  it  is  probable 
that  the  fall  is  not  discernible  any  distance.  It  should  be  a  good  watering 
place  for  the  beach  is  quite  smooth  and  the  anchorage  off  it  is  excellent. 

Kribi,  where  there  is  a  large  German  tobacco  plantation,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  Lowry  river. 

Batonga  roadstead  is  abreast  an  English  factory  about  7  miles  south- 
ward of  Garajam  point  There  are  5  fathoms  about  1^  miles  off  shore,  but 
the  landing  is  dangerous  and  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  making  the 
attempt;  at  times  a  heavy  surf  breaks  upon  the  whole  line  of  coast  between 
Kamerun  river  and  Corisco  bay.  Batonga  is  not  easily  recognized  from 
the  sea,  as  the  factories  do  not  show  beyond  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles,  but 
Elephant  mount  kept  on  a  S.  60^  £.  (S.  45^  E.  mag.)  bearing  will  lead  to 
it;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  6  fathoms,  with  the  waterfall  in  line  with  the 
tail  of  Elephant  mount  bearing  S.  60°  E.  (S.  46^  E.  mag.). 

Water&U. — Just  north  of  the  factory  is  the  cascade  or  waterfall  of  Eloke 
or  Batonga  river,  which  assists  in  identifying  Batonga,  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son it  is  insignificant. 

Ooimtry. — The  country  known  by  the  names  of  Batonga  or  Banoko— 
properly  the  names  of  important  tribes — begins  at  the  south  shore  of  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  bight  of  Biafra,  and  extends  southward  as  far  as 
cape  St.  John,  the  limit  in  this  direction  of  the  British  consulate  of  Biafra* 

The  aspect  of  the  coast  is  by  no  means  unplea^'ant;  it  consists  of  a  long 
band  of  densely  wooded  lowland,  based  upon  a  yellow  line  of  sand,  broken 
in  places,  which  appear  to  be  the  mouths  of  small  rivers.  Here  and  there 
fields  of  a  lighter  green  give  evidence  of  plantations,  and  the  clusters  of 
brown  huts  prove  it  to  be  not  deficient  in  population. 

InhabitantB. — ^The  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  trading  people,  call 
themselves  Batonga  tnen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bushmen,  or  savage 
people  of  the  interior,  who  have  penetrated  to  the  coast  at  a  few  points. 
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and  are  said  to  be  treacherous  and  hostile.  The  articles  of  export  from 
this  coast  are  dyewoods,  wax  and  ivory.  The  headquarters  of  this  trade 
have  hitherto  been  at  the  Gaboon  river. 

Batonga  is  celebrated  for  its  canoes,  which  are  made  of  cotton  wood  or 
some  other  light  timber,  carefully  hollowed  out  by  native  adzes.  They 
are  about  the  length  of  a  man,  rarely  exceed  15  pounds  in  weight,  are 
sometimes  carved  and  decorated  with  red  paint,  and  yet  sell  for  a  dollar 
each.  The  man  who  maneuvers  the  canoe  sits  on  a  curved-shaped  bridge 
of  wood,  a  few  inches  above  the  gunwale,  as  on  a  saddle,  with  one  leg  on 
each  side  and  his  feet  in  the  water.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  with 
which  these  people  launch  through  a  heavy  surf  which  would  prove  fatal 
to  ordinary  ship's  boats. 

The  canoe  is  as  buoyant  as  a  water  bird,  and  the  perfect  manner  in  which 
the  natives  balance  themselves  without  capsizing  is  truly  surprising;  but 
even  if  the  boat  does  turn  over,  it  is  easily  righted  by  men  who  are  almost 
amphibious.  At  a  distance  the  fisherman  appears  to  be  sitting  on  the 
waves,  and  when  there  are  rollers,  nothing  but  his  head  protrudes  above 
the  surface.  If  beckoned  on  board  a  ship,  he  climbs  up  the  side  with  canoe 
and  paddle  under  his  arm,  for  fear  of  theft.  These  canoes  are  only  found 
on  the  coast  between  Panavia  bight  and  Campo  i)oint.  The  Krumen, 
who  are  excellent  canoe  men  in  their  way,  can  make  nothing  of  these  tiny 
boats,  being  unable  to  maneuver  them. 

Elephant  moiint  rises  to  on  elevation  of  1,707  feet  about  10  miles  ESE. 
of  Batonga  roadstead,  whence  it  is  clearly  discernible;  curious  to  say^ 
there  is  a  similar  formation  on  the  East  African  coast  in  almost  the  same 
latitude.  From  a  distance  the  resemblance  to  an  elephant  couchant  is 
striking.  When  the  clouds  clear  away  a  long  crest  extends  high  above 
the  low  lands ;  sundry  depressions  form  the  ear  and  neck,  a  swelling  on 
the  right  of  the  profile  dipping  toward  the  southern  base  is  the  trunk,  and 
the  body  everywhere  bristles  with  trees.  It  is  an  excellent  mark  for 
making  the  Banoko  and  Batonga  anchorages. 

Moimt  Nisns. — At  the  distance  of  about  8  miles  ENE.  from  Elephant 
mount  is  a  high,  isolated,  conical  hill,  known  as  mount  Nisus,  which^ 
though  belonging  to  a  more  distant  range  than  Elephant  mount,  is  easily 
identified  from  seaward. 

Lea  SKamelles. — The  range  of  which  Elephant  mount  forms  the  north- 
em  part  follows  the  line  of  coast  in  about  a  SW.  by  W.  direction  for  17 
miles,  preserving  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  from  the  shore.  Les  Mamelles 
are  two  hills  of  equal  elevation  in  the  above  range,  about  8  and  10  miles 
distant  from  Elephant  mount,  and  derive  their  name  from  their  peculiar 
formation. 

Mount  Alonette,  3,415  feet  high,  may  be  termed  the  southern  shoulder 
of  the  above  range.     When  seen  from  a  distance  of  18  miles  to  seaward^ 
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it  appears  to  rise  with  a  gentle  incliDe  to  its  summit^  whenoe,  after  making 
a  decided  undulation  to  the  southward,  it  falls  with  a  steep  descent  to  the 
lower  lands,  which  extend  as  far  as  the  Campo  river. 

Saddle  hill. — ^The  second  range  back  of  the  coast  has  nothing  markedly 
prominent,  a  few  crests  rising  here  and  there.  In  the  third  range  are  some 
hills  or  mounts  remarkable  in  formation.  To  the  northward  an  undulated 
summit  terminated  by  small  hills  has  been  named  the  Saddle.  To  the 
southward  a  flat  summit  is  called  the  Table;  it  is  but  little  to  north- 
ward of  the  parallel  of  the  Campo  river,  and  serves  as  a  mark  in  approach- 
ing that  part  of  the  coast. 

Banoko  bay.— Banoko  point,  in  latitude  2°  51'  30"  N.,  forming  the 
iforth  point  of  the  bay,  is  low  and  well  wooded,  with  a  small  bight  on  its 
north  and  south  sides,  causing  the  points  to  project  about  |  mile  from  the 
adjoining  coast  line. 

The  bay  is  6j^  miles  Across  and  1^  miles  in  depth,  with  a  sandy  beach, 
bounded  on  its  north  and  south  points  by  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily.  On  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  just  northward  of  Banoko  point 
are  several  villages,  but  they  are  not  seen  from  seaward.  There  is  always 
a  surf  in  the  bay,  where  landing  should  never  be  attempted  in  a  ship's  boat. 

This  bay  is  easily  recognized  by  Elephant  mount,  which  is  situated  in  the 
same  parallel  as  the  depth  of  the  bay.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  low  and 
wooded,  but  in  the  center  of  the  bight  is  a  thick  clump  of  large  trees,  which 
from  a  distance  makes  like  a  dark  hillock. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Banoko  bay,  at  5h.  24m., 
die  rise  being  5  feet.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles  offshore,  the  stream  of  tide 
was  scarcely  felt,  although  the  high  water  mark  was  distinctly  seen  on  the 
sandy  beach. 

Londotonga  village  and  Bushtown. — Six  miles  southward  of  Batonga 
is  the  native  village  of  Londotonga  close  to  the  sea ;  and  about  4  miles 
further  south  is  Bushtown,  also  a  native  village  close  to  the  ooasj. 

Rocky  pyramid. — On  the  beach,  in  latitude  2°  37'  N  (approx.).,  is  a 
small,  but  remarkable  pyramid  of  rock;  after  passing  to  the  southward  of 
which,  a  vessel  should  keep  a  greater  offing,  as  the  soundings  are  hot  so 
regular,  and  often  suddenly  decrease  to  4  fathoms. 

Oampo  bay. — From  the  north  point  of  this  bay  (named  Saddle  point,  in 
eonsequence  of  its  being  in  the  same  parallel  as  Saddle  hill)  to  Campo  point 
the  distance  is  about  9^  miles  SSW.,  and  from  this  line  the  bay  falls  back  3 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Campo  river.  Saddle  point  is  low,  sandy,  and 
covered  with  trees,  and  does  not  possess  any  remarkable  characteristic,  but 
Campo  point,  though  low,  and  wooded,  with  a  sandy  beach,  forms  a  salient 
feature  of  the  coast,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  breakers  §  mile  offshore. 

Campo  river  flows  into  the  sea,  in  the  depth  of  Campo  bay,  about  3| 
miles  eastward  of  Campo  point,  and  may  be  recognized  not  only  by  the 
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position  of  the  point,  but  also  by  Saddle  and  Table  hills.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  is  a  mile  broad,  and,  though  a  bar  exists^  the  river  is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  moderate  draft;  from  the  entrance,  the  river  extends  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  for  a  distance  of  12  miles,  where  it  becomes  bifurcated^ 
but  the  exact  course  of  this  river  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  There  is  a 
large,  village  on  the  left  bank  of  this  river. 

Factories. — A  factory,  flying  the  French  flag,  is  situated  on  the  south 
point  of  entrance  to  Campo  river;  English  and  German  factories  are 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance. 

Anchorage. — The  French  vessel  of  war  Dumont  cT  UrvUle  anchored  in 
4 J  fathoms  with  Campo  point  bearing  S.  1°  W.  (S.  17°  W.  mag.)  and 
south  point  of  the  river  S.  81°  E.  (S.  65°  E.  mag.). 

Oaution. — Ofi^  the  south  point  of  the  river  is  a  rocky  reef  that  appears  at 
low  water,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  Off  the  river  the  sound- 
ings are  said  to  be  much  shallower  than  those  marked  on  the  chart,  so 
that  caution  must  be  used  in  approaching. 

Trade.  ^The  principal  article  of  trade  from  this  river  is  ivory,  which  is 
said  to  be  of  great  commercial  value. 

Bata,  or  Fish,  point. — From  Campo  point  the  coast  trends  southerly  for 
a  distance  of  13  miles  to  Bata  point,  a  low,  wooded,  and  rounded  point, 
difficult  of  recognition,  with  a  fringe  reef  extending  1 J  miles  off  shore, 
beyond  which  the  water  suddenly  deepens.  A  little  to  the  southward  of 
Campo  point  the  coast  plateau  terminates,  but  about  18  miles  in  the  interior 
from  Bata  point,  and  a  little  southward  of  its  parallel,  are  two  small  conical 
hills,  about  4  miles  apart,  which  adjoin  the  northern  part  of  the  chain 
known  as  the  Seven  hills. 

There  is  a  small  river  one  mile  south  of  Bata  point  up  which  the  boats 
of  H.  M.  S.  Growler  proceeded  12  miles,  in  1869. 

Bird  rocks. — ^Between  Campo  and  Bata  points,  and  about  3  miles  from 
the  shore,  is  a  group  of  three  small  islets  or  rocks,  the  central  and  largest 
being  about  18  feet  above  the  sea.  From  some  positions,  the  largest  rock, 
which  is  whitened,  at  times  by  the  guano  of  birds,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  sail,  and  this  illusion  is  increased  by  the  two  rocks  north  and  south  much 
being  lower  and  of  a  darker  color  than  the  central  islet,  and  thus  causing  a 
resemblance  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  against  these 
rocks,  which  lie  in  the  9-fathom  line  of  soundings,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  a  passage  exists  between  them  and  the  main  shore. 

Note. — ^The  rocks  are  said  to  be  of  one  color,  black,  and  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  height;  the  absence  of  birds  at  certain  seasons  might  account  for  this. 

Bata  bay. — This  bay  lies  between  Bata  point  on  the  north,  and  cape 
Two  Points,  a  distance  of  27 J  miles;  the  greatest  depth  of  the  bay  from 
this  line  of  direction  being  7  J  miles.  Cape  Two  Points,  low  and  wooded, 
with  a  sandy  base,  is  surrounded  by  a  sunken  rocky  reef,  extending  1^  miles 
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offshore;  the  whole  reef  breaks,  but  especially  its  northern  end.  The 
shores  of  the  bay  are  low  and  wooded^  with  a  narrow  sandy  beach^  and  are 
free  from  any  known  dangers;  the  ooast  from  Bata  point  trends  SSE.  for 
12  miles^  to  the  depth  of  the  bay^  which  may  be  known  by  mount  Bata,  a 
remarkable  conical  hill,  about  7  miles  inland  to  the  SE.,  in  about  latitude 
r  53'  N. 

Light. — Bata  light  is  a  fixed  white  light,  showing  with  greatest  intensity 
when  bearing  S.  25°  E.  (S.  9°  E.  mag.),  or  over  the  anchorage.  It  is 
elevated  26  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  from 
a  distance  of  about  8  miles. 

Anchorage. — There  are  three  factories  in  Bata  bay  and  one  southward  of 
Otondo  river,  and  there  is  ^ood  anchorage  in  6^  fathoms  sand  and  stones 
with  Bata  mount  between  the  two  groups  of  factories  bearing  S.  75°  E. 
(S.  59°  E.  mag.),  and  the  extreme  of  the  land  to  the  southward  S.  32°  W. 
(S.  48°  W.  mag.).  A  heavy  swell  rolls  into  the  bay,  more  especially  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Iianding  is  easily  affected  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  boat  house  of 
Woerman  factory,  the  northeastern  of  the  three. 

Oaution. — The  soundings  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  being  very  irregular^ 
renders  great  caution  necessary;  the  general  nature  of  the  bottom  is  mud, 
but  in  many  places,  especially  to  the  southward,  which  is  not  frequented  in 
consequence,  there  are  patches  of  rocky  bottom,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ground  before  anchoring. 

The  funnel  and  paddle  wheels  of  the  sunken  steamer  Albatross  still  show 
above  water ;  the  wreck  lies  about  400  yards  from  the  usual  anchorage. 

Otondo,  or  Akoko,  river. — There  are  six  rivers  flowing  into  Bata  bay, 
and  of  these  the  third  from  the  northward  is  named  Otondo,  on  the  north 
bank  of  which  is  the  trading  village  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  a  few 
houses  scattered  along  the  shore.  Off  this  river  there  is  good  anchorage  in 
from  6  to  4  fathoms,  and  fresh  water  is  obtainable. 

Seven  hills. — Southeastward  of  Bata  bay  is  the  mountain  range  known 
as  the  Seven  hills,  which  lie  15  miles  inland,  and  extend  about  NE.  and 
SW,  for  a  distance  of  27  miles.  This  chain  of  hills  is  very  remarkable 
from  seaward,  and  from  a  distance  presents  seven  distinct  elevations,  which 
culminate  in  a  central  sharp  peak  2,786  feet  high. 

San  Bento  river. — ^The  entrance  of  this  river  noted  for  its  trade  in 
ivory,  is  between  Heybern  and  Joho  points,  and  is  about  1,200  yards 
broad.  Heybern  point  may  be  known  by  Heybern  hill  standing  close  over 
it,  of  conical  shape  and  moderate  elevation,  with  a  large  village  at  the  foot. 
From  Joho  point  a  sandy  spit  extends  1 J  miles  N\V.  by  W.,  which  has 
on  its  outer  extreme  from  2  to  6  feet  water;  between  tliis  extreme  and  the 
northern  shore  are  several  shoal  heads  of  5    feet,   almost  barring   the 
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approach  to  the  entrance,  but  by  keeping  Outer  point  in  line  witli  Green 
point  (both  points  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  river),  S.  59°  E.  (S.  43°  E. 
mag.),  a  vessel  will  carry  not  less  than  11 J  feet,  with  the  exception  of  one 
6-foot  shoal,  to  avoid  which  open  Green  point  a  little  of  Outer  point  until 
past  it,  then  bring  the  points  in  line  again  and  keep  them  so  until  right  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  depth  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  which 
depth  is  preserved  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  further  up.  Anchor  when 
abreast  of  the  German  factory  at  Joho  point,  about  200  or  300  yards  from 
the  shore,  with  the  factory  bearing  N.  75°  W.  (N.  59°  W.  mag.).  There 
is  good  anchorage  about  3  miles  off  the  river's  mouth  in  7  fathoms. 

Entrance. — There  is  an  American  mission  on  the  north  side  of  entrance, 
and  a  Grerman  factory  near  Joho  point,  and  a  French  mission  stationat  1^ 
miles  southward  of  it. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  about  12  miles,  or  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Yubi 
falls,  which  are  three  in  number,  having  a  total  fall  of  about  40  feet.  The 
river  receives  two  affluents,  the  Omb^  and  Utonge,  below  Yubi  falls. 
The  Omb6  is  only  accessible  to  boats,  while  the  Utonge  has  depths  of  from 
9  to  1 3  feet. 

Tides. — ^t  is  high  water,  full  and  change  at  the  entrance  of  the  San 
Bento  river,  at  4h.  30m.,  the  rise  being  4^  feet  at  springs  and  2^  at  neaps. 
The  ebb,  at  times,  runs  at  the  rate  of  more  than  3  knots  an  hour,  which, 
meeting  the  swell  in  the  offing,  causes  the  entrance  to  the  river  to  appear 
as  if  barred  with  breakers. 

The  BUtre,  is  a  remarkable  mountain,  with  two  summits,  3,940  feet 
high ;  it  bears  S.  60°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.)  from  the  entrance  of  San  Bento 
river,  while  from  the  same  point,  Sharp  peak  bears  N.  71°  E.  (N.  87° 
E.  mag.). 

The  coast. — From  the  San  Bento  river,  the  coast  takes  a  general  trend 
of  SW.  by  S.  as  far  as  cape  St.  John,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  and  for  the 
whole  length,  the  land  is  low,  undulating,  and  wooded.  Along  tlie  shore, 
which  is  intersected  by  three  rivers,  is  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  which  is 
fringed  in  many  places  by  rocky  shoals,  some  of  which  uncover;  while 
inland,  the  land  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation. 

For  15  miles  from  the  San  Bento  river,  the  land  trends  SW.,  as  far  as 
a  salient  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  second  of  the  three  rivers  just  alluded 
to,  and  thence  falls  back  into  an  indentation  8  miles  across. 

The  first  of  the  three  rivers  from  northward,  lies  6  miles  from  the  San 
Bento  river,  and  off  its  mouth  are  reefs  and  rocks  above  water,  which  seem 
to  render  access  impracticable. 

The  mouth  of  the  second  river  is  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the 
San  Bento,  and  cape  St.  John;  off  the  north  point  of  the  river,  breakers 
extend  a  mile  off  shore. 
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The  entrance  of  the  third  river  is  8  miles  from  cape  St.  John,  in  the  depth 
of  the  bight  already  alluded  to,  whose  shores  are  fringed  by  offlying  reefs* 

There  is  a  village  on  the  north  bank  of  the  entrance  to  each  of  these  rivers^ 

Soundings. — From  the  San  Bento  river,  along  the  coast  t^  the  south- 
ward, will  be  found  depths  of  5  and  6  fathoms,  about  1^  miles  off  shore  as 
far  as  the  second  river,  but  thence,  as  far  as  cape  St.  John,  the  same  depths 
extends  3}  miles  off  shore. 

Bokwa  village. — At  the  distance  of  9  miles  southward  of  San  Bento 
river,  in  latitude  1°  27'  N.,  is  the  trading  village  of  Bokwa,  near  to,  but 
not  seen  from  the  sea,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  villages  along  this  coast* 

mtre  bank. — Nearly  10  miles  off  shore  abreast  the  river  south  of 
Bokwa  village,  and  about  15  miles  N.  5°  W.  (N.  11°  E.  mag.)  of  cape 
St.  John,  is  a  bank  about  3  miles  in  extent,  on  which  there  are  depths  of 
16  and  17  fathoms,  with  38  fathoms  close-to  all  round;  from  this  bank 
Mitre  peak  bears  S.  83°  E.  (S.  67°  E.  mag.). 

Btieivja  islet  lies  close  to  the  shore,  about  3|  miles  NE.  of  cape  St  John  ; 
it  is  small  in  extent,  moderately  high,  generally  shows  green,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  A  shallow  bank 
extends  from  the  islet  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  in  a  northwesteriy  direction, 
and  on  its  outer  extremity  in  1 1  feet  water  H.  M.  S.  Espoir  touched  in 
1 865.  Thisspot  lies  N.  2°  W.  (N.  14°  E.  mag.),  4  miles  from  cape  St.  John, 
and  vessels  navigating  in  the  vicinity  should  be  careful  to  preserve  an  offing 
of  3  or  4  miles,  and  keep  the  lead  going. 

Mnmnnein  rock  lies  upward  of  1^  miles  offshore  between  the  villages 
Itembou6  and  Bilogou6,  and  is  about  one  mile  long  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  with  depths  of  4  to  16  feet  over  it.  From  the  shoalest  spot 
the  western  extreme  of  cape  St.  John  bears  S.  19°  W.  (S.  36°  W.  mag.), 
distant  6  miles.  There  is  a  passage  with  depths  of  not  less  than  2 
fathoms  between  this  rock  and  the  shore. 

The  wreck  of  the  German  s^mer  Tarn,  which  vessel  struck  on 
Mumunein  rock  in  1837,  lies  about  100  yards  off  shore,  f  mile  northward 
of  Buenja  islet,  the  masts  and  funnel  with  part  of  the  hull  showing 
above  water,  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  4  to  5  miles. 

Rock. — A  rock  with  7  feet  least  water  is  reported  to  lie  with  cape  St.  John 
bearing  S.  44°  E.  (S.  28°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  4  miles.  *  This  is  probably 
the  rock  on  which  the  DUigent  struck  in  1842. 

Gape  St  John. — This  headland  is  covered  with  trees,  and  from  north- 
ward appears  with  three  distinct  heads,  rather  high,  and  easy  of  recog- 
nition. A  white  house,  2  miles  northward  of  the  cape,  forms  a  good 
landmark.  Against  the  base  of  the  cape,  which  is  rocky  and  without  a 
beach,  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

In  addition  to  a  fringe  of  breakers  which  surround  the  cape  ^  mile  off, 
there  is  a  continuous  bank  of  rocky  formation,  with  6  and  7  fathoms 
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water,  extending  out  to  a  distance  of  3  J  miles  W.  by  X.  of  the  cape,  and 
thence  falU  suddenly  to  20  and  23  fathoms;  within  this  distance  in 
various  directions  rocky  bottom  will  be  iound. 

Caution. — The  shores  adjoining  the  cape  are  very  h>w,  but  often  when 
approaching  from  the  westward,  the  large  treesi  have  the  appearance  of 
hillocks,  while  the  trunks  assume  a  grayish  tint,  and  become  elongated; 
this  distortion,  which  is  occasioned  by  strong  mirage,  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  cliffs,  intersected  by  broad  fissures  or  ravines,  where  the  trunks 
are  hidden  by  foliage.  This  illusion  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  this  part 
of  the  coast,  but  is  dis{)elled  on  closing  with  the  land. 

As  there  Ls  reason  to  suppose  that  less  water  exists  along  the  whole  line 
of  coast  between  the  Kamerun  river  and  Corisco  bay  than  is  shown  on 
the  charts,  it  is  necessary  to  navigate  with  caution,  especially  so  in  the 
vicinity  of  cape  St.  John,  where  it  is  quite  possible  unknown  rocky  heads 
may  exist. 

Currents. — The  currents  near  cape  St.  John  run  with  great  velocity, 
and  are  greatly  augmented  by  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom;  the  stream 
from  the  SW.  strikes  violently  against  the  cape  and  is  there  divided,  one 
part  running  to  the  northward  and  the  other  penetrating  Corisco  bay.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  necessary  to  be*on  guard  against  the  currents  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cape  St.  John  or  Corisco  bay. 

Corisco  bay. — From  cape  St.  John  the  coast  trends  SE.  by  S.  4J  miles 
to  Northwest  point,  forming  two  shallow  sandy  bights,  divided  by  a  rocky 
point,  and  thence  1 J  miles  to  Mosquito  point — on  which  are  detached  masses 
of  trees — with  an  intervening  sandy  bay ;  thence  the  shore  sweeps  back  and 
forms  a  semicircle  12  miles  across  to  Elobey  point,  and  into  this  part  of  the 
bay  the  jMuui  river  flows  into  the  sea.  Off  the  rocky  points  separating  the 
sandy  bays  between  cape  St.  John  and  Mosquito  point,  shoal  water  runs  out 
from  i  mile  to  a  mile,  and  between  Northwest  and  Mosquito  points  is  a 
village  on  the  sandy  beach. 

From  cape  St.  John  to  cape  Esterias,  the  southern  extremity  of  Corisco 
bay,  the  distance  is  32  miles  south;  this  line  touches  the  eastern  end  of 
Corisco  island,  and  eastward  of  it,  the  bight  14  miles  in  depth,  is  known  as 
Corisco  bay.  The  name  Corisco  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese,  and  was 
doubtless  TK)nferred  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  thunderstorms  which 
visit  this  locality.  This  bay  would  be  one  of  the  finest  harbors  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  it  not  for  the  multitude  of  islets,  rocks,  and  banks,  which 
cause  its  navigation  to  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  The  natives 
of  the  Gaboon  are  the  best  pilots  for  the  inner  waters,  of  which  there  are  no 
trustworthy  charts. 

From  the  Muni  river,  the  coast  of  the  bay  takes  a  southerly  trend  for  a 

distance  of  20  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Munda  river;  the  whole  extent 
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of  this  wtMMled  shore  being  fringed  by  shoal  ground,  extending  in  some  places 
3  mih's  frnm  the  land. 

Seagull  rock.— At  the  distance  of  1 J  miles  S.  77°  W.  (X.  87°  W.  raag.) 
of  North \ve}?t  point,  is  a  small  detached  rock  which  dries  at  low  water,  with 
5  fatht)ms  jnst  outside  of  it;  from  the  rtxik  cape  St.  John  bears  N.  16  °W. 
(north  mag.),  and  Mu-quito  point  S.  81°  E.  (S.  65°  E.  mag.).  The  bottom 
is  very  foul  between  I  he  rock  and  point;  at  J  mile  inside  of  Seagull  rock, 
there  is  another  rock  that  dries  at  low  water.  Vessels  therefore  should  not 
attempt  to  pass  inside  of  Seagull  rock.  It  was  ou  this  danger  that  the 
steamer  Macgregor  Laird  was  wrecked  in  November,  1871. 

Directions. — Seagull  rock  lies  much  in  the  way  of  ves.sel  coming  from 
the  northward  and  intending  to  pa«s  north  of  Elobey  isles,  but  by  not  bring- 
ing cape  St.  John  westward  of  north  (N.  16°  E.  mag.)  until  Mosquito  point 
l)ears  N.  88°  E.  (S.  76°  E.  mag.),  a  vessel  will  pass  one  mile  westward  of  it. 

Oorisco  island,  which  is  moderately  high  and  thickly  wooded,  occupies 
a  central  position  between  cape  St.  John  and  cape  Esterias;  it  is  3  miles  in 
length  from  noith  to  south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  If  miles ;  its  NW. 
point  is  in  latitude  0°  56'  N.,  longitde  9°  20'  30"  E.  The  island  is  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  a  shallow  bank,  irregular  in  outline,  but  extending 
in  some  places  2^  miles  off  shore,  and  in  addition  to  this  extensive  plateau 
are  several  detached  rocky  patches  off  the  NE.  shore  of  the  inland.  The 
west  point  of  the  island  is  rocky  and  without  vegetation,  and  the  trees  on  the 
southern  shore  are  thinly  scattered  as  compared  with  the  other  shores. 
Between  the  south  and  SE.  points  of  the  island  is  a  bay  of  moderate  depth, 
near  which  is  a  bight  of  deep  water  in  which  anchorage  may  be  obtained; 
the  northern  boundary  of  this  bight  is  formed  by  a  reef,  which  runs  off  for 
a  distance  of  2  miles  in  an  e&sterly  direction  from  the  SE.  point  of  the 
island.     Parts  of  this  reef  are  uncovered  at  low  water. 

Its  western  shore  is  rocky,  and  its  rocks,  especially  on  the  south  side,  are 
covered  with  white  spots,  which  can  be  seen  afar  off;  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
appear  distorted  by  refraction,  as  at  cape  St.  John^  and  from  a  distance 
assume  the  appearance  of  grayish  cliffs. 

Resources. — The  island  is  very  productive,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
luxuriance  of  its  diversified  scenery,  consisting  of  hills,  forests,  prairies, 
lakes,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  necessarily  on  a  diminutive  scale.  It  grows 
magnificent  woods,  and  the  natives  trade  in  ebony,  dyewoods,  and  the  ivory 
that  they  obtain  from  the  Bushmen  of  the  interior. 

Supplies. — Water  is  said  to  be  scarce  in  some  parts  of  the  island  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  though  an  abundant  supply  can  always  be  obtained  on  the 
east  side.  The  soil  produces  cofcoanuts,  manioc,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  groundnuts,  and  limes.     Fowls  and  fish  are  easily  procured. 

Population. — The  population,  numbering  about  1,000,  is  scattered  all 
over  the  island,  the  principal  vills^  being  on  the  southern  shore,  opposite 
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Laval  island.  Tliey  belong  to  the  Mhenga  tribe,  and  are  enterprising 
traders  and  daring  boatmen.  Formerly  they  were  quarrelsome  and  fero- 
cious, but,  under  the  influence  of  missionaries  who  have  settled  among  them, 
are  now  friendly  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  The  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  cape  St.  John  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  chief  of  Corisco  island. 
The  other  villages  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  inhabited  by  a  savage 
race  of  Bushmen. 

OorisGO  banks  consists  of  two  large  and  several  small  detached  patches 
off  the  NE.  point  of  Corisco  island,  the  outer  patch,  with  3^  fathoms, 
being  upward  of  3  miles  off  shore.  On  the  outer  large  patch  are  several 
spots  with  12  feet,  and  on  the  inner  and  largest  patch  there  is  as  little  as  3 
feet  in  some  places.  These  shoals  do  not  break,  and  arc  separated  by  com- 
paratively deep-water  channels,  but  the  passages  inside  or  between  these 
dangers  should  never  be  attemptied.  The  north  and  west  shores  of  Corisco 
island  should  not  be  approached  within  2^  miles,  or  in  less  than  7  fathoms, 
and  on  the  NE.  side  an  offing  of  4  miles,  or  13  fathoms  water,  should 
be  preserved,  in  order  to  pass  outside  Corisco  banks.  On  no  account 
should  any  of  the  passages  to  the  southward  of  the  island  be  attempted  by 
strangers. 

Laval  island  is  about  one  mile  SSE.  from  the  SW.  point  of  the  Corisco 
island.  It  is  quite  small,  about  200  yards  in  length,  moderately  high,  well 
wooded,  and  surrounded  by  breakers,  especially  on  the  north  and  east  side. 
Off  this  latter  side  they  extend  ^  mile.  The  passage  separating  it  from 
Corisco  island  is  only  available  for  canoes.  The  edge  of  the  bank  sur* 
rounding  Corisco  island  passes  1^  miles  to  the  westward  and  2  miles 
southward  of  Laval  island.  About  one  mile  SE.  from  the  latter  island 
is  a  reef  on  which,  even  in  ordinary  weather,  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  At  2 
long  miles  S.  79°  W.  (N.  85°  W.  mag.)  of  Laval  island  is  an  isolated  crest 
with  2f  fathoms,  surrounded  by  4  and  6  fathoms. 

Laval  bank. — ^This  dangerous  bank,  which  lies  SSW.  3|  miles  from 
Laval  island,  presents  on  its  western  side  a  long  line  of  breakers  and  sunken 
rocks.  It  is  2  miles  from  north  to  south  and  1^  miles  in  width,  the  out» 
line  being  quite  irr^ular,  and  lies  about  midway  between  the  south  side 
of  Corisco  and  the  west  side  of  Bafie  bank,  with  a  narrow  passage  on 
either  side  that  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Bane  island,  about  ^  mile  in  length,  is  low  and  covered  with  trees; 
it  lies  upward  of  5  miles  SSE.  of  the  SE.  end  of  Corisco  island,  and  is 
surrounded  by  dangers  on  every  side.  The  island  rises  from  a  shoal,  half 
rock  and  half  sand,  many  parts  of  which  to  the  eastward  of  the  island  are 
dry.  A  large  rock  which  never  covers,  lies  a  long  mile  S.  68°  W.  (S.  74° 
W.  mag.)  of  the  island. 

Bane  bank* — This  bank  is  9  miles  long  in  an  ENE.  and  WSW.  direc- 
tion, with  an  average  breadth  of  3|  miles,  and  on  it  the  depths  are  very 
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shallow  anil  variable.  The  eastern  part  of  the  bank  is  marked  by  Crown 
sand,  which  dries  at  the  distance  of  2  railes  S.  81°  E.  (S.  65°  E.  mag.)^of 
Bafie  island ;  and  by  East  sand  on  the  extreme  eastern  extension,  which 
also  dries  and  lies  M.  74°  E.  (east  mag.),  distant  3  miles  from  Bafie  island. 
Although  the  distance  between  Crown  san<l  and  the  south^n  shore  cf 
Corisco  bay  amounts  to  9  miles,  the  only  available  passage  is  alon^  the 
southeastern  side  of  Bafie  l)ank,  and  near  the  Crown  sand  it  is  narrowed 
to  1)  miles;  and  as  no  leading  marks  can  be  obtained,  strangers  should 
not  'attempt  to  enter  the  bay  by  this  channel.  As  any  written  description 
would  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  all  the  intricacies  of  the  extensive  dangers 
in  Corisco  bay,  the  mariner  is  referrel  to  the  plan  of  the  bay,  which  must 
be  used  with  caution,  for  the  relative  positions  and  delineation  of  the 
various  shoals. 

Elobey  isles. — Nearly  1 1  miles  northeastward  of  Corisco  island,  and  oflF 
the  mouth  of  the  Muni  river,  are  the  two  Elobey  isles,  with  numerous  small 
islets*  rocks,  and  banks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  The  islands  are 
based  on  an  extensive  shoal,  surrounding  the  group,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland,  at  the  southern  j)oint  of  the  entrance  to  the  Muni  river, 
which  is  3^  miles  dis:ant  from  the  inner,  and  smaller  of  the  two  islands  — 
while  in  a  seaward  direction  this  bank,  with  from  one  to  3  fathoms  water, 
extends  4  J  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  large  island  is  unin- 
habited. It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  reaching  the  anchorage  to  the 
NE.  of  Little  Elobey  isle  without  a  pilot,  whose  aid  can  be  procured 
by  making  the  usual  signal. 

Factories. — On  Little  Elobey  isle  four  factories  are  established,  and 
there  is  an  English  factory  on  the  south  entrance  point  of  Muni  river. 
There  are  also  trading  stations  established  on  the  Munda  river. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Elobey  isles,  at  5h.;  springs 
rise  7  feet. 

Anchoraige. — Between  Corisco  and  Elobey  islands,  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  either  shore,  the  bay  forms  one  great  anchorage,  with  depths 
varying  from  9  to  12  iathoms,  into  which  (by  a  reference  to  the  chart)  it 
will  he  seen  that,  with  common  precaution,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  entering; 
but  trading  vessels  proceeding  to  the  Muni  river  should  have  a  pilot. 

Good  anchorage  will  be  found  in  about  5  fathoms,  with  the  NE.  end  of 
Corisco  island  bearing  X.  67°  W.  (N.  51°  W.  mag.)  and  its  SE.  end  S.  46° 
W.  (S  62°  W.  mag.);  in  this  position  a  vessel  will  be  well  sheltered  from 
the  SW.,  and  the  holding  ground  is  so  tenacious  that  the  tornadoes  from 
the  eastward  need  not  to  be  feared. 

Though  the  water  is  usually  quite  smooth  at  this  anchorage  without  any 
surf  on  the  beach,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  swell  sets  in  without  any 
apparent  cause,  when  the  rol lei's  break  on  every  shore  of  Corisco  island. 

The  wind  during  the  day  generally  prevails  from  the  westward,  gather- 
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ing  strength  toward  noon;  sometimes  it  continues  with  variable  force 
tly*ough  the  night.  Squalls,  with  much  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  are 
here exi)erienoed  both  on  and  offshore. 

Elobey  point  is  4  miles  SW.  of  the  south  entrance  point  of  Muni  river. 
A  French  customhouse  was  established  on  the  point  in  1883.  The  village 
near  it  may  be  seen  from  the  offing. 

Muni  river, — This  river,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  NE.  angle  of 
Corisco  bay, is  a  mile  broad  between  the  low  wooded  points  of  its  entrance, 
which  lies  11  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Mosquito  point.  The 
river  is  accessible  for  some  miles  from  its  mouth,  within  M'hich  it  becomes 
enlarged,  but  the  channel  being  encumbered  with  banks  and  rocks,  renders 
navigation  difficult,  and  the  services  of  a  pilot  necessary.  On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  8  miles  from  the  entrance,  is  a  large  village  to  which 
the  Portuguese  gave  the  name  of  Angra. 

The  accounts  respecting  the  natives  inhabiting  the  shores  of  Corisco  bay 
are  somewhat  contradic  ory,  some  representing  them  as  l)eing  fierce  and 
hostile,  while  by  others  thry  are  described  as  honest  and  industrious 
traders;  it  may  be  that  the  shores  are  inhabited  by  two  races  of  i)eople  to 
whom  these  descriptions  apply.  It  is,  however,  generally  reputed  that  the 
people  of  the  Muni  river  are  savage  and  intractable,  especially  to  white  men, 
and  theiefore  too  much  confidence  should  not  be  place<l  in  their  professions 
of  friendship,  but  during  intercourse  to  be  watchful  of  their  movements  in 
order  to  guard  against  treachery. 

Directions. — After  passing  Mosquito  point,  if  wishing  to  enter  the  Muni 
river,  the  channel  will  be  fonnd  l)etween  the  shoal  tongue  extending  in  a 
NW.  direction  from  the  Elol>ey  isles,  and  the  southern  edge  of  a  bank; 
which  fronts  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  bay,  lying  between  the  river  and 
Mosquito  point.  This  channel  is  from  ^  to  one  mile  broad,  with  depths 
varying  from  3J  to  6  fathoms,  but  it  is  subject  to  great  changes,  as  the 
banks  off  the  entrance  to  the  river  are  continually  shifting.  No  vessel 
therefore  should  proceed  northward  of  the  Elol)ey  isles  without  a  pilot,  or 
her  boats  ahead  sounding. 

Caution. — From  a  partial  examination  of  the  banks  off  the  Muni  river, 
by  several  of  H.  M.  ships  in  1872  and  1873,  it  was  found  that  the  depths 
and  positions  of  them  had  materially  altered  since  the  survey  in  1836  and 
1838,  therefore  every  precaution  should  be  taken  when  navigating  in  this 
locality. 

Munda  river. — This  river  lies  in  the  SE.  angle  of  Corisco  bay,  lOJ 
miles  eastward  of  cape  Esterias,  and,  like  the  Muni  river,  the  navigation  is 
rendered  difficult  by  banks  and  rocks.  The  entrance  lies  between  Akanda 
point  and  the  east  shore  of  Corisco  bay,  and  is  5  miles  across ;  but  the  navi- 
gable channel  is  narrowed  to  little  more  than  2  miles,  between  a  shoal 
tongue  which  runs  off  3  miles  northeastward  from  Akanda  point,  and  the 
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shoal  water  off  the  eastern  coast.     The  depths  in  this  channel  vary  from  3 
to  8  fathoms.  • 

Five  miles  within  the  entrance^  the  river  branches  off  into  two  arms,  the 
smaller  known  as  Nkogue  river,  taking  a  8W.  direction,  intersects  the 
southern  shore  of  Corisco  bay  and  extends  to  within  ^  mile  of  Kringer, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gaboon  river,  thus  forming  the  peninsula  of 
Esterias;  this  small  neck  of  land  is  used  as  a  portage,  over  which  boats  are 
drawn. 

Munda  isles. — Off  the  mouth  of  the  ^kogue  are  the  Munda  isles,  con- 
sisting of  one  large  and  two  very  small  islets,  covered  with  wood ;  the 
largest  islet  is  |  mile  in  length  and  covered  with  larg^  trees,  which  rise  in 
the  southern  |)art,  and  assume  a  conical  form.  A  little  beyond  the  islets,, 
the  river  becomes  very  narrow;  the  shores  are  very  low  and  covered  with 
wood,  and  apparently  thickly  populated.  Both  the  above  rivers  abound 
in  redwood  ami  ebony. 

A  French  customhouse  and  three  factories  have  been  erected  on  Assimba, 
the  most  northern  of  the  Munda  isles.  On  Munda  island,  the  largest, 
there  is  a  village;  this  is  the  only  island  on  which  fresh  water  may  be 
obtained  in  the  dry  season.  At  this  period  water  is  obtained  from  the  vil- 
lages on  the  banks  of  Nkogue  river. 

Karabout  bank. — A  coral  bank  about  ^  mile  in  extent  north  and  south,, 
which  uncoverrf  at  half  tide,  lies  west  (N.  74°  W.  mag.),  distant  |  miles  from 
Laval  hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Munda  river  entrance. 

Bank. — A  bank  with  7  feet  at  low  water,  soft  mud,  on  which  the  French 
vessel  of  war  Le  Boursaint  grounded  in  1879,  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  river^  with  the  following  bearings:  East  extreme  of 
Great  Munda  S.  15°  W.  (S.  31°  W.  mag.);  and  Akanda  point  N,  41°  W. 
(N.  25°  W.  mag.). 

Kiddle  bank. — Two  miles  eastward  of  Munda  islets,  and  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  river,  lies  a  bank  of  soft  mud  which  dries  at  low  water. 

Akanda  point. — A  mud  flat  dries  for  some  distance  at  low  water  off 
Akanda  point. 

Coast. — From  Akanda  point  to  cape  Esterias,  the  general  trend  of  the 
coast  is  W.  by  S.,  with  Rocky  point  about  midway  between  the  two.  An 
extensive  bdnk  of  shoal  ground,  of  an  irregular  triangular  form,  extends 
off  the  whole  of  this  shore,  the  apex  being  A\  miles  N.  9°  E.  (N.  25°  E. 
mag.)  of  Rocky  point. 

Cape  Esterias. — This  cape  which  forms  the  southern  point  of  <  /orisca 
bay,  is  low  and  wooded,  and  has  a  rocky  reef  extending  nearly  \  mile  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily ;  while  further 
out  in  the  same  direction,  and  2  miles  off  shore,  is  the  edge  of  the  3-fathom. 
line,  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  shoal  bank  which  extends  betweea 
Munda  river  and  the  cape. 
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At  night  the  winds  from  the  offing  make  the  anchorage  offcaiw  Kstcrias 
undesirable. 

Tides. — The  tides  at  cape  Esterias  are  three-quarters  of  an  liour  earlier 
than  at  Libreville,  Graboon  river. 

Pilots. — The  Beugas  of  cape  Esterias  are  nearly  all  good  pilots  for  the 
coast,  and  the  Munda  and  Muni  rivers.  They  are  always  ready  to  offer 
their  services  to  vessels  arriving  off  their  villages,  and  know  the  coast, 
especially  the  French  stations  of  Campo,  Bata,  and  San  Bento. 

Coasts — From' cape  Esterias  to  cape  Joinville,  at  the  entrance  of  Graboon 
river,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the  coast  runs  nearly  south  and  is  bordered  by 
rocks  extending  at  places  a  mile  off  shore,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily  during  the  dry  season.  Sandy  beaches  mark  the  mouths  of  the 
Yocogo,  Cal^ga,  M^banga,  Ediongu6,  and  M'Boma  rivers.  These  rivers 
have  openings  to  the  sea  during  the  rainy  season,  from  November  15  to 
July  15  ;•  during  the  dry  season  they  are  closed  and  the  beach  is  continuous. 

The  coast  presents  an  almost  uniform  aspect  of  wooded  cliffs  of  a  height 
of  about  65  feet;  Cal%a  and  Ediongu^  points  are  slightly  distinguishable 
by  large  rocks  and  rugged  cliffs  of  a  yellowish  color. 

Between  cape  Esterias  and  M6gombie  point  (False  cape  Esterias),  are 
some  villages  inhabited  by  the  Bengas,  the  most  important  of  which  is  8alm6 
at  cape  Esterias,  and  those  around  the  Roman  Catholic  mission,  at  a  short 
distance  north  of  M^gombie  point.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is  whitewashed 
and  is  conspicuous  from  the  offing,  which,  together  with  the  tall  trees, 
render  this  portion  of  the  coast  easily  to  be  recognized. 

Cape  Faux,  or  False  cape  Santa  Clara. — About  1^  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  cape  Joinville  there  is  a  slight  projection  to  which  the  French  have 
given  the  above  name;  abreast  of  it  the  3-fathom  line  extends  1^  miles  off 
shore.  About  midway  between  cape  Faux  and  cape  Joinville  is  Ukwute 
point,  marked  by  high  iron-wood  trees.  There  are  two  large  sandy  beaches, 
one  north  of  the  point  and  the  other  south  of  it.  South  of  Ukwu6a  point, 
near  Mabendia  (a  remarkable  rocky  point),  there  is  a  small  Roman  Catholic 
village  surrounded  by  banana  trees  and  plantations.  There  are  many 
offlying  rocks  between  these  two  capes. 

Currents. — In  Gorisco  bay  the  general  direction  of  the  current  becomes 
so  modified  by  the  islands  and  banks,  as  to  render  any  definite  description 
impossible;  but  at  the  distance  of  18  miles  off  shore,  in  the  parallel  of 
cape  Esterias,  the  general  direction  is  northward,  while  abreast  of  Corisco 
island,  at  a  distance  of  13  miles,  the  trend  of  the  current  is  NE.,  or  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  cape  St.  John,  with  a  velocity  of  from  one  to  2  miles 
per  hour. 

Gaboon  river. — This  river,  which  takes  its  rise  among  the  Sierra  del 
Crystal  mountains,  empties  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  equator.     Its  mouth  forms  a  bay,  which  is  the  finest  harbor  on  the 
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Imrri*j^Hat*;ly  within  r:ape  Join vi He  the  ^hore  recedes  and  forms  Akwengo 
bay,  where  very  nxu:i\\  (rr^ft  may  find  anchorage  during  the  rainy  season 
only.  From  ca|ie  Joinville  Uj  the  hea<l  of  the  Imv,  rocks  border  the  shore, 
rendering  it  almor^t  inarxirj^ible;  a  rock  with  6  feet  water  on  it  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay.     A  rock  which  covers  at  spring  tides  and  dries  G  feet  at 
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low  water,  forming  a  small  islet,  lies  J  mile  from  shore,  between  cape  Join- 
ville  and  Akwengo  point. 

From  the  head  of  Akwengo  bay  to  Guegay  creek,  a  distance  of  8  miles, 
the  coast  is  bordered  by  tall  trees  that  grow  down  to  high  water  mark. 
At  half  tide,  a  steep  sandy  beach  is  exposed,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
heavily  in  the  dry  season.  Landing  is  only  possible  during  the  slack  at 
low  water. 

About  midway  between  cape  Joinville  and  Libreville  there  is  a  slight 
elevation  with  a  village  on  it  called  Nkogo,  at  the  back  of  which  Nkogo, 
or  Nkogu^,  river  takes  its  rise  and  flows  eastward,  emptying  into  the  Ikoi 
river. 

The  Sekwanis,  or  Bulus,  who  inhabit  the  forests,  avail  themselves  of  it 
in  their  communications  with  the  factories  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaboon. 
This  tribe  differs  from  the  Mpongwe,  populating  the  Gaboon,  and  although 
their  languages  appear  to  have  the  same  derivation,  they  are  sufficiently 
distinct  to  require  the  use  of  interpreters. 

The  Mpijngwe,  or  coast  tribes  of  the  Gaboon  country,  are  much  divided 
into  classes,  whose  distinction  is  kept  up  chiefly  by  the  restraints  on  inter- 
marriage. They  mostly  inhabit  the  right  side  of  the  river  for  30  miles 
up,  and  live  in  villages  which  are  chiefly  located  with  particular  regard  to 
barter,  for  these  negroes  are  inveterate  traders  and  are  said  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  and  acute  merchants  on  the  coast.  Their  positions  at  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  afford  great  facilities,  and  enable  them  to 
monopolize  the  whole  trade  with  the  interior. 

The  Mpongwe  villages,  though  not  extensive,  are  said  to  be  the  neatest 
and  best  arranged  in  Africa;  they  have  generally  but  one  main  street,  on 
both  sides  of  which  are  built  the  houses,  which  vary  in  size  according  to 
the  wealth  of  the  owner.  The  houses,  always  of  quadrangular  form,  are 
built  of  a  kind  of  bamboo  obtained  from  a  species  of  palm,  whose  leaves 
also  furnish  mats  for  the  roo&. 

The  shore  of  the  right  side  of  the  Gaboon  rises  at  Guegay  creek,  and  is 
fronted  by  chalky  beds,  which  dry  out  200  yards  at  low  water.  The  creek 
is  marked  on  the  north  by  tall  trees  forming  a  big  clump,  and  on  the  south 
by  Norman  point,  also  called  Kringer  point. 

Between  Norman  point  and  Breton  point  the  shore  is  fronted  by  rocks, 
with  sandy  beaches  at  the  bottom  of  the  coves.  Rocks  continue  to  front 
the  shore  as  far  as  Glass  point,  south  of  which  is  a  small  cove  where  the 
seine  can  be  hauled. 

At  the  distance  of  a  mile  SE.  of  the  creek  is  Breton  point,  and  close  to 
the  shore,  between  the  two,  are  the  villages  of  Kringer,  Kwaben,  and  Ijouis, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  about  1,400;  of  these  villages  Kringer  is 
the  most  important. 
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Settlement. — The  blockhouse,  erected  in  1843,  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  shore,  ^  mile  southeastward  of  Breton  point,  and  near  it  is  a  con* 
venieiit  landing  place;  it  has  now  been  abandoned  as  a  stronghold,  and 
forms  part  of  tlie  garden  of  the  Roman  Catholip  mission,  whose  churchy 
dwelling  houses,  schools,  and  workshops  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  point  on  which  the  missioii  stands  is  marked  by 'a  yellow  potab  in  the 
cliff,  near  which  is  a  landmark.  A  ridge  of  rocks  which  cover  and  un- 
cover extend  for  200  yards  off  the  point. 

Libreville. — The  government  buildings  at  Libreville  consist  of  three 
large  houses  with  red  roofs ;  the  center  one  is  the  residence  of  the  governor^ 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  tower;  a  little  to  the  northward  is  the  church  of 
the  Plateau,  with  its  red  roof  and  belfry.  These  are  the  only  conspicuous 
buildings  from  the  offing.  Abreast  the  governor's  house  are  two  small 
piers  forming  a  small  harbor.  Tlie  hospital  and  powder  magazine  are  both 
afloat. 

Contiguous  to  the  government  house  is  the  village  of  Libreville,  or 
Freetown,  founded  in  1849,  and  inhabited  by  liberated  blacks;  and  about 
1^  miles  from  the  piers,  in  a  slight  indentation,  between  French  and  Paris 
points,  stands  the  village  of  Glass,  the  principal  place  of  trade  in  the  whole 
river.  Within  it  on  a  beautiful  hill,  named  Baraka — derived  from  barra- 
coon — is  the  American  mission,  with  numerous  buildings  and  spacious 
grounds^  which  occupy  the  site  of  what  some  years  since  was  a  noted  slave 
factory. 

Libreville  cove. — In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  and  almost  at  equal 
distances  from  the  piers  is  a  rock  on  which  a  beacon  is  built.  The  channel 
for  boats  is  midway  between  the  beacon  and  south  pier,  where  there  is  9  feet 
at  low  water.  The  pier  heads  have  loose  stones  lying  off  them,  and  should 
be  avoided  esp(*cial1y  at  low  water.  At  low  water  the  landing  place  at  the 
north  pier  should  be  used. 

M^tdore  bank. — The  16-foot  edge  of  this  bank  extends  for  upwards  of 
§  mile  from  the  piers  at  Libreville. 

Shore. — Around  Paris  point  are  some  rocks,  which  extend  as  far  as 
Ogombray  creek,  whence  the  shore  for  nearly  2  miles,  to  Lohuay  creek, 
is  sandy,  and  forms  a  slight  bay,  near  the  center  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Roi  Glass.  A  muddy  sand  bank,  Malouine  bank,  extends  off  shore  for 
nearly  J  mile. 

Lohuay  creek,  which  enters  this  bay  just  within  Lohuay  point,  has  its 
mouth  obstructed  by  a  bed  of  rocks  awash  at  low  water,  which  extend  ^ 
mile  off  the  point. 

Goal. — The  French  coal  depot  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  at  Libreville.  Only  patent  fuel  is  supplied,  and  fhis  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  French  government  stores  or  from  private  firms. 

Libreville  anchorage. — The  anchorage  is  nearly  a  mile  southwestward 
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of  the  piers  in  4  fathoms  water.  The  best  anchorage  is  south  ward,  of  the 
hospital  halky  where  the  bottom  is  mud.  East  of  tlie  hulk  it  is  rocky  and 
vessels  are  likely  to  loose  their  anchors.  Vessels  generally  moor  NW» 
by  N.  and  8E.  by  S.  to  the  flood  and  ebb.  The  bottom  off  Libreville,  be- 
tween the  mole  and  Breton  point,  at  one  mile  to  the  northward,  is  foul 
and  rocky,  being  full  of  holes  to  the  distance  of  one  mile  offshore.  During 
the  dry  season  (about  June  to  September)  small  vessels  anchor  farther  in 
the  river,  near  Owendo  point,  to  avoid  the  surf  which  breaks  on  the  shore 
at  Libreville.  Between  Libreville  and  Owendo  point  the  shore  is  fringed 
with  houses,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  European  merchants. 

Buoys. — There  are  several  mooring  buoys  in  the  outer  and  inner 
anchorages,  but  all  are  appropriated. 

A  wreck  buoy  marks  the  remains  of  the  wreck  of  the  Alcester; 
vessels  must  not  anchor  on  it,  but  may  pass  over  it. 

Lights. — Two  harbor  lights  are  exhibited  at  Libreville.  The  northern 
light,  shown  5  feet  within  the  extremity  of  the  northern  pier,  is  a  fixed 
red  light;  the  southern  light,  shown  16  feet  within  the  extremity  of  the 
southern  pier,  is  a  fixed  green  light.  By  keeping  the  three  lights  (form- 
ing a  part  of  the  lighting  of  the  plateau)  in  line  bearing  N.  59°  E.  (N. 
75°  E.  mag.),  the  extremities  of  the  piers  and  the  rock  in  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor  will  be  avoided. 

A  fixed  white  light  exhibited  1 10  yards  west  of  the  government  house 

at  Libreville,  shows  a  sector  of  light  over  the  anchorage  inside  of  South- 
east bank. 

Supplies. — The  vegetables  raised  by  the  natives  for  their  own  con- 
sumption consist  of  Indian  corn,  plantains,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava, 
tania,  pumpkins,  and  groundnuts. 

Supplies  of  eggs,  poultry,  fish,  mutton,  and  beef  can  be  procured; 
bullocks  are  brought  by  transports,  generally  from  Novo  Rcdondo  and 
Mossamedes. 

Coast. — Between  Lohu^y  and  Owendo  points,  a  distance  of  3  miles  in 
a  southerly  direction,  the  shore  is  low,  and  bordered  with  mangroves.  A 
muddy  sand  bank  extends  nearly  1^  miles  off  the  small  creek,  called 
Loembani,  at  about  midway  between  Lohuay  creek  and  false  Owendo 
point.  Along  the  whole  distance  from  Norman  point,  is  a  road  connect- 
ing the  various  villages. 

Owendo  point  projects  wedgeways  to  the  southward,  and  is  about  65 
to  80  feet  high.  The  Conicu6  hills,  to  which  the  point  rises,  at  about  2 
miles  northeastward  of  it,  are  higher  by  160  to  260  feet,  and  are  surmounted 
by  tall  trees. 

The  plateau  of  Owendo  is  partially  cleared  and  cultivated ;  it  is  healthier 
than  the  plateau  of  Libreville.  A  Gaboonese  village  is  upon  tlie  sea  at 
the  SW.  slope  of  the  plateau. 
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Owendo  bay,  between  Owendo  and  Peini  points  to  the  eastward,  and 
Coniquet  island,  affords  good  anchorage ;  there  is  a  strong  tide  rip  in  it,  but 
no  swell,  as  at  Libreville.  The  bottom  is  of  raud.  The  anchorage  is  either 
under  the  shelter  of  Owendo  point,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
Peini  point  and  Coniquet  island. 

Ignmi  bay. — ^The  space  northward  of  the  line  which  joins  Owendo 
point  and  N^gumbi  point  to  the  eastward  is  call  Igum6  bay.  It  is 
sheltered  from  the  sea  and  tide  rip  but  only  available  for  vessels  drawing 
13  feet  and  under. 

In  the  depth  of  the  bay  is  Igum6  creek,  in  wiiich  there  is  upwards  of 
13  feet  water  from  the  mouth  for  3  miles  up ;  there  is  no  regular  channel 
into  the  creek.  On  the  shore  is  the  large  village  of  Al^n^keri,  and  a  little 
further  to  the  northward  is  the  village  of  Conicu6,  both  villages  are 
Pahuin. 

Ooniqnet  (Dambech)  island.— This  island,  well  wooded,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  excellent  springs,  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ikoi  river, 
and  its  south  point  is  distant  from  Owendo  point  about  3  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  The  shore  of  the  island  is  low  along  its  northern  side, 
but  rises  to  a  high  conical  hill  on  its  southern  end,  which  is  faced  with 
perpendicular  cliffs. 

Ikoi,  or  Eohit,  river  is  immediately  eastward  of  Iguni^  bay.  A  large 
bank  of  muddy  sand  lies  off  the  eastern  point  of  entrance  and  extends  for 
1 J  miles  up  the  river  to  where  the  mangroves  cease.  The  entrance  channel 
is  about  160  feet  from  the  rocks  bordering  the  Peini  point,  which  is  the 
western  point  of  entrance;  in  the  channel  there  is  a  depth  of  13  feet  at 
low  water.  There  is  anchorage  with  good  holding  ground  anywhere  in 
the  channel,  but  the  best  is  off  the  villages  of  Ayaya  and  Rigoho  on  the 
left  bank,  2  miles  above  Peini  point,  where  water  and  some  provisions 
may  be  procured.  At  about  a  mile  above  the  villages,  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches ;  the  western  branch  is  called  the  Macuma ;  the  eastern 
branch  retains  the  name  of  Ikoi,  and  carries  13  feet  for  3  miles  up  to 
M'bon  Mogel.  The  river  is  again  divided  a  short  distance  above  M'bon 
Mogel,  the  left  branch  continuing  to  be  the  Ikoi,  and  a  mile  further  up 
the  Nkogo  joins  it. 

The  Macuma  branch  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  16  feet  until  abreast  of 
the  small  creek  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  St.  P6re. 

Komo  river. — This  great  aflfluent  of  the  Gaboon  has  its  entrance  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  head  of  the  inner  basin,  being  separated  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rambo§  river  by  an  extensive  island.  The  general  direction 
of  the  river  is  east  and  west,  and  it  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  46  miles, 
in  depth  not  less  than  6  feet.  It  contains  a  numlier  of  small  islands, 
numerous  mud  shoals,  and  a  few  rocks;  the  shoals  often  change  in  position 
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and  extent ;  the  bottom  is  very  irregular  and  the  water  suddenly  decreases  in 
depth. 

The  village  of  Dongila,  or  Douglas,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Komo  river,  about  11  miles  eastward  of  Coniquet  island. 
There  is  a  factory  at  Dongila  and  a  mission  house  on  the  heights  above. 

Komo  river  is  only  navigable  by  light-draft  vessels  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  f.  pilot. 

Surprise  rocks  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  Komo  river,  about 
S.  0°  W.  (S.  25°  W.  mag.),  distant  2  J  .miles  from  the  Catholic  mission  at 
Dongila  village.  Irongomb4n6  island,  in  Rambo6  river,  touching  either 
the  east  or  west  entrance  {)oints  of  that  river,  lead  clear  respectively  east- 
ward or  westward  of  Surprise  rocks.  There  are  patches  of  6  feet  N.  53° 
W.  (N.  37°  W.  mag.),  distant  2  and  3  miles  from  Surprise  rocks. 

Basilic  rock  is  about  18  feet  in  extent,  with  a  depth  of  1}  feet  at  low 
water,  and  from  1^  to  2  fathoms  close  to ;  it  lies  with  Assango  point  bearing 
N.  71°  E.  (N.  87°  E.  mag.),  distant  1^^  miles.  A  patch  of  4  feet  lies 
about  1,J00  yards  N.  89°  W.  (N.  73°  W.  mag.)  of  it.  Vessels  should 
pass  southward  of  all  these  rocks. 

,  Buoy. — A  block  buoy  surmounted  by  a  red  ball  lies  in  15  feet  water, 
at  about  300  yards  of  the  southernmost  head  of  Surprise  rocks. 

By  passing  J  mile  to  the  southward  of  this  buoy  a  vessel  will  carry  the 
greatest  depth  to  the  river. 

Pongara,  or  Sandy,  point,  the  northern  extremity  of  a  low  peninsula  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Graboon,  is  composed  of  alluvium,  on 
which  the  sea  has  deposited  sand,  and,  although  low  and  wooded,  may 
readily  be  identified  by  a  remarkable  cluster  of  mangroves,  known  as  Fetish 
wood,  in  consequence  of  idols  being  kept  within  its  precincts.  The 
elevated  land  at  Gonib6  ppint,  marked  by  some  reddish  spots,  and  surrounded 
by  some  conspicuous  trees,  4J  miles  southwestward  of  Pongara  point,  also 
serves  as  a  good  landmark,  especially  for  vessels  coming  from  the  southward. 

Funnel  beacon. — A  beacon,  42  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  steamer's  funnel 
painted  with  black  and  white  horizontal  bands,  and  surmounted  by  a  black 
ball,  is  situated  340  yards  soutliward  of  the  extremity  of  Pongara  point; 
it  forms  a  useful  mark. 

Lij^ht. — A  light  is  exhibited  on  the  summit  of  Gomb6  point  from  an 
iron  lighthouse  painted  black  and  white  in  horizontal  bands.  The  light 
is  shown  at  an  elevation  of  187  feet  above  the  sea  and  should  be  visible 
in  clear  weather  17  miles.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
the  light.  It  shows  flashes  every  30  seconds  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
revolving  white  light. 

Rogolay  creek. — The  coast  inside  Pongara  point  takes  a  general  south- 
easterly trend  for  13  miles  as  far  as  Obelo  creek.  From  one  mile  within 
Pongara  point  the  coast  is  lined  by  mangroves  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
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estuary.  The  shore  from  the  point  to  Rogolay  creek  is  free  from  banks; 
from  the  creek  to  Obelo  point  banks  of  mud,  with  sometimes  rock> 
border  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  offshore.  Three  miles  from  the 
point  is  Rogolay  creek,  on  the  southern  shore  of  which  is  the  town,  or 
viltage,  of  Denis.  About  1^  miles  up  this  creek  is  a  good  watering  place, 
where  the  water  ferments  and  then  becomes  good,  but  the  place  is  only 
accessible  at  high  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  are  two  sand  banks 
that  dry  at  low  water,  and  small  vessels  of  light  draft  might  find  the 
northern  bank  a  good  place  for  grpunding  in  order  to  clean  the  bottom. 

Vinifueyahua  and  Mina  creeks. — Vingueyahua  creek  lies  about  l^miles 
south  of  Rogolay  creek,  and  about  3  miles  further  southward  is  Mina 
creek,  with  a  conspicuous  red  tree  a  little  northward  of  its  entrance,  and  a 
clump  of  trees  on  a  rising  ground,  known  as  Ponta  Mina  wood,  nearly  2 
tniles  inland. 

Obelo  and  Bohnin  creeks. — At  a  distance  of  5  miles  southward  of 
Denis  town  is  the  village  of  Petit  Denis,  beyond  which  the  shore  for  4} 
miles  is  intersected  by  Apopai,  Monbai,  Tutiai,  and  Olohiubao  creeks. 
Obelo  creek,  immediately  eastward  of  the  latter,  and  Bohuin  or  Assemb6 
river,  4  miles  further  east,  are  the  only  navigable  streams  in  the  outer  basin 
of  the  Gaboon,  and  are  resorted  to  for  dyewoods ;  both  are  accessible  to 
vessels  of  moderate  draft,  but  the  approaches  are  difficult  on  account  of 
the  shoals  fronting  them. 

The  Obelo  may  be  ascended  as  far  as  Apub^,  a  village  on  the  right 
bank,  3  miles  within  the  entrance,  up  to  which  the  least  water  is  12  feet, 
but  thence  to  Kohue,  a  mile  higher  on  the  opposite  side,  the  depth  decreasesi 
to  5  feet. 

Eguirigui,  or  Bohuin,  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Bohuin 
creek  is  low,  with  a  remarkable  tree,  and  a  mud  bank  extending  nearly  a 
mile  in  a  HW.  direction.  This  point  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  outer 
basin  of  the  Gaboon,  and  is  distant  7  miles  8.  5°  E.  (8. 11*^  W.  mag.)  of 
Owendo  point,  the  northern  boundary. 

Perroqnet  island. — This  island,  which  is  of  small  extent,  low,  thickly 
wooded,  and  uninhabited,  lies  north  2^  miles  from  Eguirigui  point,  and  3^ 
miles  from  Coniquet  island.  A  bank,  which  partly  dries,  extends  nearly 
2  miles  in  a  NW.  direction  from  the  SW.  point  of  the  island;  and  a  shoal 
extends  upward  of  600  yards  off  its  eastern  end. 

The  channel  between  Perroquet  island  and  Eguirigui  point  is  very 
shallow,  with  patches  of  stones  and  broken  shell,  which  dry  at  low  water ; 
that  between  Perroquet  and  Coniquet  islands  has  depths  ranging  frrfm  4f 
to  6  fathoms. 

Mangrove  and  Pommier  banks. — The  southwestern  shore  of  the 
<3aboon,  from  Rogolay  creek  to  Assemb6  river,  is  fronted  by  shoals  and 
mud  flats,  the  northern  portion  of  which  is  known  as  Mangrove  bank, 
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extending  a  mile  offshore,  having  on  it  from  2  to  6  feet,  with  3  and  4  fathoms 
close  to  its  outer  edge.  * 

Pomraier  bank  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  shoal  in  a  southerly 
direction  as  far  as  Obelo  creek;  it  carries  from  2  to  9  feet  water,  and  its 
outer  edge  abre&st  of  M onbai  creek  is  upward  of  2  miles  off  shore. 

Gigognes  bank. — On  the  outer  part  of  the  extensive  mud  flats  fronting 
Obelo  creek  and  Asserab^  river,  and  2  miles  NE.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
former  is  Gigognes  bank,  divided  into  two  parts,  with  a  depth  of  2  fatlHuns 
between.  The  bank  extends  2  miles  east  and  west  and  is  about  a  mile  in 
breadth;  the  western  portion  always  dries,  and  the  remaining  portion 
partially  uncovers  at  low  water.  Between  the  Gigognes  and  Poramier 
banks  is  a  channel  600  yards  broad,  and  steep-to  on  both  sides,  which  is 
said  to  lead  into  Obelo  creek. 

Malaga  and  Ignm^  rivers. — From  Eguirigui  point,  the  southern 
shore  of  the  inner  basin  of  the  Gaboon  takes  an  ESE.  direction  for  a 
distance  of  5  niiles,  as  far  as  Mafuga  river,  in  which  there  are  depths,  from 
16  to  10  feet  for  a  distance  of  6^  miles  from  the  entrance;  on  the  left 
bank  of  this  river,  are  two  villages. 

The  Igum6  river  lies  4J  miles  eastward  of  the  Mafuga. 

Kambo^  river. — This  river  lies  4 J  miles  eastward  of  Igum6  river,  and 
the  western  point  of  its  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  tree. 
The  Yambi  river  unites  with  the  Rambo4  3J  miles  southward  of  the  low 
:and  wooded  Irongomb^n^  island,  which  lies  within  the  entrance  of  the 
latter.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  eastern  §ide  of  Rambo6. river  is  about 
1^  fathoms  for  5  miles  within  the  entrance.  Many  streams  enter  these 
rivers,  and  numerous  villages  are  scattered  along  their  banks. 

A  bank  of  one  fathom  and  less  extends  northward  from  Irongomb4n6 
island  parallel  with  the  eastern  bank  for  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  narrowing 
ithe  ckannel  to  ^  of  a  mile. 

Chmchoa  village,  situated  on  Rambo4  river,  will  be  seen  from  abreast 
Irongomb6n6  island.  Opposite  the  village  is  a  good  place  for  small 
vessels  to  careen ;  here  the  small  steamers  belonging  to  the  factories  estab- 
lished in  the  Gaboon  make  good  their  repairs.  Fish  and  fruit  are  obtain- 
able at  the  village.  The  eastern  side  of  Rambo^  river  should  be  kept  on 
entering  until  abreast  of  Irongomb^n^  island,  whence  there  is  no  danger 
for  small  craft  as  far  as  Ghinchoa  village.  The  services  of  a  pilot  are 
necessary. 

Themis  bank,  in  the  entrance  of  Gaboon  river,  on  which  the  French 
frigate  Thimia  struck  in  1877,  lies  in  the  approach  to  Penelope  pass,  about 
6 J  miles  S.  51°  W.  (8.  67°  W.  mag.)  of  the  beacon  on  cape  Joinville  and 
N.  50°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.),  8  miles  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
Fetish  wood  (Pongara  point).  This  patch  of  sand,  about  200  yards  in 
extent,  has  a  depth  of  16  J  feet  over  it  at  low  water.     A.  second  patch  of 
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18  feet,  also  about  200  yards  in  extent,  is  situated  S.  75°  E.  (S.  59°  E. 
mag.),  distant  about  1,600  yards  from  the  western  patch. 

Two  patches  with  similar  depths  lie  N.  29°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.)  about 
1,400  yards,  and  N.  18°  E.  (N.  34°  E.  mag.)  1,400  yards,  respectively,' of 
these  patches,  with  deep  water  between  and  around  them. 

Buoy. — A  black  buoy,  with  staff  and  l>all,  is  moored  in  latitude  0°  26' 
33"  N.  and  longitude  9°  14'  20''  E.  This  buoy  should  bo  kept  on  the 
port  hand  in  entering  the  river. 

Mouche  bank,  which  lies  in  a  NW.  direction  from  Pongara  point, 
is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  as  little  as  9  feet  water,  from  which 
depth  Funnel  beacon,  distant  nearly  4J  miles,  bears  S.  53°  E.  (S.  37°  E. 
mag.). 

Buoy. — A  large  conical  staff  buoy,  with  red  and  white  horizontal  bands, 
is  moored  about  300  yards  northwestward  of  the  north  extreme  of  Mouche 
bank. 

West  bank. — This  bank  is  a  narrow,  isolated  patch,  one  mile  in  length, 
with  as  little  as  6  feet  water,  and  from  this  shoal  spot.  Funnel  beacon  bears 
S.  55°  E.  (S.  39°  E.  mag.),  distant  3J  miles. 

Buoy. — A  red  conical  buoy,  marked  R,  is  moored  about  800  yards  N. 
7°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.)  of  the  north  end  of  Pongara  bank. 

Pongara  bank  is  an  extensive  shoal,  running  out  from  the  point  whence 
it  derives  its  name  in  a  N  W.  direction,  for  a  distance  of  2 J  miles.  There 
is  a  depth  of  6  feet  water  on  its  outer  end,  but  in  other  parts  there  is  as 
little  as  3  feet.  This  danger  is  generally  distinguished  even  in  fine  weather 
by  the  passage  of  the  strong  tidal  current  over  the  shoal  ground.  There 
is  a  narrow  channel  between  this  bank  and  the  south  end  of  the  West  bank, 
with  a  depth  of  5  fathoms. 

Vessels  of  light  draft  sometimes  pass  between  Pongara  bank  and  the 
shore,  and  also  between  it^and  West  bank,  but  on  no  account  should  either 
passage  be  attempted  by  a  stranger. 

The  Mouche,  West,  and  Pongara  hanks  occasionally  break,  and  their 
doing  so  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  action  of  the  tides  which  are  strong 
and  cause  eddies  when  opposed  to  the  wind. 

Butterfly  (Papillon)  bank  is  a  small  patch,  with  15  feet  water,  and  though 
detached  from  Pongara  bank,  is  close  to  its  eastern  end;  it  lies  with  Funnel 
beacon  bearing  S.  16°  E.  (south  mag.),  distant  one  mile. 

Buoy. — A  red  conical  buoy,  marked  No.  8,  R,  is  moored  northward  of 
this  danger. 

Postilion  bank  is  about  f  mile  in  extent,  and  as  the  least  water  known 
is  4J  fathoms,  it  can  only  be  considered  a  danger  to  ships  of  heavy  draft. 
From  the  shoalest  part,  the  Funnel  beacon  bears  S.  27°  E.  (S.  11°  E.  mag.), 
6  miles;  and  cape  Joinville  N.  21°  E.  (N.  37°  E.  mag.).  The  bank  is 
generally  shown  by  eddies. 
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Earaibe  bank. — This  bank  is  1|  miles  in  length  NW.  and  SE.,  with  as 
little  as  9  feet  water,  and  is  the  most  important  danger  to  be  avoided  on  the 
NE.  side  of  Penelope  pass,  the  main  channol  into  the  Gaboon.  From  the 
shoalest  part,  Funnel  beacon  bears  S.  11°  E.  (S.  6°  W.  mag.),  distant  3J 
miles,  and  the  summit  of  mount  BouetN.  82°  E.  (S.  82°  E.  mag.). 

Buoy. — A  small  black  conical  buoy,  marked  No.  1,  N,  lies  off  the  west 
side  of  Karaibe  bank,  southward  of  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bank. 

Middle  (Blilieu)  bank. — The  3-fathom  line  of  this  bank  is  separated  from 
a  similar  depth  of  Karaibe  bank  by  a  channel  nearly  a  mile  wide,  having 
from  5  to  7  fathoms  water.  ,  The  bank  itself  is  about  1 J  miles  in  length, 
the  least  known  depth  being  2 J  fathoms;  but  as  it  lies  considerably  NE. 
of  the  fairway  boundary  of  the  main  channel,  it  does  not  affect  the  nav- 
igation of  the  river. 

Southeast  bank  is  narrow,  1 J  mile  in  length,  NNE.  and  SSW.,  with  2 
fathoms  on  its  northern  extremity,  and  3  fathoms  near  its  southern  end. 

A  detached  patch  of  3J  fathoms  SE.,  lies  about  800  yards  from  the 
southern  extreme  of  this  bank. 

Buoy. — A  black  buoy  is  moored  near  the  depth  of  3  fathoms  on  the 
south  head  of  Southeast  bank. 

Caution. — The  positions  of  the  buoys  in  the  Gaboon  river  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  In  A^ugust,  1881,  the  numbers  on  the  buoys  were  not  dis- 
cernible. 

Vialetes  rocks. — A  coral  patch,  consisting  of  3  distinct  heads,  having 
respectively  13,  19,  and  21  feet  on  them  at  low  water,  lies  about  S.  21°  E. 
(S.  6°  E.  mag.),  distant  about  5J  miles  from  Cape  Joinville  beacon.  The 
exact  position,  however,  not  being  known,  they  render  the  passage  between 
Nisus  and  Karaibe  banks  dangerous.     Eddies  mark  the  rocks. 

Nisus  bank,  2^  miles  in  length,  nearly  north  and  south,  is  formed  of 
irregular  depths  varying  from  5  fathoms  to  6  feet ;  this  latter  depth  is  on 
the  west  portion  of  the  bank.  The  extreme  south  end  of  the  bank  with 
2i  fathoms,  is  1^  miles  N.  6°  W.  (N.  11°  E.  mag.)  of  the  9-foot  patch  on 
Karaibe  bank. 

Buoy. — A  red  conical  buoy  is  moored  in  16  feet  water,  north  of  the 
northern  edge  of  Nisus  bank,  with  the  beacon  at  Cape  Joinville  bearing 
N.  29°  W.  (N.  13°  W.  mag.)  and  the  tree  on  mount  Boiiet  S.  79°  E.  (S. 
63°  E.  mag.). 

Recherch6  bank,  with  2  fathoms  water,  lies  off  Akwengo  bay,  within 
cape  Joinville,  with  an  intervening  passage  f  mile  broad,  carrying  4J 
fathoms,  between  it  and  the  Nisus  bank. 

Adour  bank  extends  IJ  miles  to  the  SW.  from  Pandinu  point,  midway 

between  cape  Joinville  and  Libreville.     In  the  dry  season,  the  sea  breaks 

on  two  patches  of  rocks. 
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Alligator  shoal,  ntaily  a  mile  in  len;^th,  and  with  as  little  as  9  feet 
water,  lies  over  on  the  XE.  yhore  near  Guegay  creek,  and  is  sejMirated  frona 
Adour  bank,  whi(;h  is  c*onnected  with  the  shore  by  a  channel  J  mile  wide, 
having  from  3i  to  5  f "at bonis  water.  This  shoal  is  only  in  the  way  of 
vessels  taking  the  ])assage  either  north  or  south  of  Nisus  bank. 

Supplies. — Fresh  provisions,  such  as  goats  anti  poultry,  may  l)e  obtained 
at  the  villages  on  the  eastern  shore.  Beef  can  be  obtained  at  Libreville, 
bullocks  Iniing  brought  from  Mossaraedes  and  Novo  Redondo.  Water  is 
plentiful  On  both  shores,  but  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  rivulets  which 
run  into  the  sea,  whence  supplies  may  be  procured,  but  only  at  low  water. 
The  watering:  place  in  Akwengo  bay,  just  within  cape  Joinville,  is  the 
best  in  the  Galwon. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Libreville,  at  5h.  20m.; 
springs  rise  8  feet;  neaps  2|  feet;  at  Pongara  point  at  the  same  time  as  at 
Libreville,  springs  rise  6  feet  and  neaps  3  feet;  in  Igum6  bay,  the  tide  is 
half  an  hour  later  than  near  Libreville;  the  rise  of  tide  is  the  same.  The 
tides  are  strong  and  irregular; 'the  flood  runs  to  the  northward  outside 
the  shoals,  thence  strongly  past  cape  Joinville  and  up  the  river,  setting  to 
the  NE.  when  abreast  of  the  Karaibe  buoy,  but  r^ains  the  channel  before 
reaching  the  Southeast  bank  ;  the  flood  runs  at  springs  at  the  rate  of  from 
1|  to  2  knots  an  hour,  while  the  ebb,  which  often  runs  in  the  port  10 
hours  and  frequently  attains  a  velocity  of  4  or  5  knots,  runs  out  fairly 
in  the  channel,  and  sets  to  the  soutliward  outside  the  entrance.  Thus, 
when  entering  or  leaving  the  Gaboon  by  the  Penelope  pass,  the  tendency 
of  the  tide  is  on  the  flood  to  set  a  vessel  towards  the  eastern  shoals,  and  on 
the  ebb,  towards  the  western. 

Freshets  occur  in  the  Gaboon  principally  during  the  rainy  season ; 
they  are,  however,  occasionally  experienced  at  every  period  of  the  year,  and 
are  sometimes  sufficiently  violent  to  interrupt,  for  several  days,  communi- 
cation with  the  left  bank. 

Bores  occur  during  the  dry  season,  at  >^hich  times  the  outer  shoals  break, 
and  the  shore  at  Libreville  is  difficult  of  approach.  A  heavy  swell  sets 
into  the  estuary,  but  communication  with  the  shore  is  seldom  interrupted 
by  it. 

Winds  and  weather. — Nearly  throughout  the  whole  year  the  breezes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon  alternate  from  land  to  sea,  thus  permitting  the 
entry  or  departure  of  vessels  under  sail.  The  sea  breeze  sets  in  generally 
during  the  afternoon,  but  sometimes  as  early  as  11  a.m.,  and  lasts  until 
evening,  varying  from  SSW.  to  NW. 

The  land  breeze,  which  begins  between  8  and  9  p.m.,  blows  from  SW. 
to  east  during  the  night,  and  ceases  from  8  to  9  a.m. ;  between  the  two 
winds,  calms  or  variable  airs  prevail.     The  heaviest  tornadoes  occur  in 
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March  and  April,  but  storms  of  a  lass  violent  character  may  be  experienced 
at  any  time.     The  harmattan  is  said  not  to  be  felt  in  the  Gaboon. 

The  winds  along  this  part  of  the  coast  between  June  and  October  are 
variable  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  range  from  SSE.to  SSW.,  and 
thus  vessels  beating  to  the  southward  should  take  advantage  of  every  slant, 
and  keep  the  gaining  tack.  They  should  also  manage  to  be  in  shore  toward 
the  early  morning,  in  order  to  benefit  from  the  land  breeze. 

Tornadoes  are  quite  severe  from  February  until  the  end  April.  They 
ordinarily  commence  about  sundown;  the  SW.  wind  then  dies  away,  and 
the  tornado  commences  first  from  the  NE.,  hauling  gradually  to  east,  and 
attains  its  greatest  force  at  SE.,  at  which  point  it  ceases.  When  a  vessel 
is  at  the  anchorage,  swung  to  the  flood,  at  the  approach  of  a  tornado  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  moorings  and  to  the  boats  at  the  boom,  for  the 
tornado  then  takes  the  vessel  broadside  on.  When  the  tornado  is  over  the 
prevailing  wind  is  resumed. 

Cnirent  oflf  the  Gaboon. — The  current  generally  runs  to  the  northward 
about  f  mile  an  hour,  but  the  direction  is  sometimes  changed  to  the  south- 
ward with  change  of  moon. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  influenced  by  the  tidal  stream. 
Anchorages. — Good  anchorage  will  be  found  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Graboon,  between  Breton  and  French  points,  in  from  4  to  6  fathoms, 
about  one  to  1 J  miles  oif  shore.  Good  anchorage  with  muddy  bottom  will 
be  found  on  the  plateau  ofl"  Glass  at  from  J  to  J  mile  off  shore.  If  wishing 
to  anchor  further  to  the  southward,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  Malouine 
bank,  which  extends  1:^  miles  off  Paris  point,  and  thence  with  an  undu- 
lating outline  the  shoal  water  preserves  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
shore  nearly  as  far  as  Owendo  point. 

During  the  fine  season  vessels  may  anchor  off  the  southern  shore  between 
Pongara  point  and  Rogolay  creek,  in  aoout  7  fathoms  mud,  but  during  the 
tornado  season  this  anchorage  is  dangerous.  Vessels  bound  to  Obelo  creek 
for  dye  wood,  anchor  off  Cigognes  bank. 

Pilots. — There  are  no  pilots  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gaboon,  but  nearly 
all  the  natives  of  cape  Esterias  are  acquainted  with  the  channels. 

Directions. — When  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gaboon  river  and  uncertain 
of  the  exact  position  of  the  ship,  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
land  on  the  north  side  of  the  estuary  is  high  when  compared  with  that  to 
the  southward,  which  is  very  low.  If  approaching  the  northern  coast  from 
seaward,  the  trees  on  the  Esterias  peninsula  will  be  seen  from  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  and  on  a  nearer  approach  cape  Esterias  will  make  like  an  island. 
On  opening  out  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  summit  of  mount  Bouet,  328 
feet  high,  the  most  elevated  bank  of  the  Gaboon,  will  be  easily  identified. 
Vessels  from  northward  should  endeavor  to  make  cape  Esterias,  which 
may  be  passed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water.     If  iu 
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consequence  of  fog  or  approaching  night,  the  marks  through  the  channel 
can  not  be  seen,  it  would  be  prudent  to  anchor,  and  if  the  ebb  l)e  running, 
it  would  also  be  advisable  to  anchor,  if  in  a  sailing  vessel,  as  the  ebb  stream, 
which  sometimes  attains  the  rate  of  4  or  5  knots  an  hour,  can  not  be  stemmed 
without  a  fresh  sea  breeze. 

The  broadest,  most  direct,  and  therefore  safest  channel  into  the  Gaboon, 
is  the  one  known  as  Penelope  pass,  and  in  approaching  it  from  the  north- 
ward, light-draft  vessels  should  keep  an  offing  of  3  miles  from  ca|)e  Faux, 
the  western  extremity  of  cai>e  Joinville,  and  when  cape  Faux  bears  N.  74^ 
E.  (east  mag.),  a  course  S.  16®  E.  (south  mag.)  will  lead  between  Themis 
and  Postillion  banks.  As  strangers  might  possibly  mistake  the  high  clump 
above  Bleben,  for  the  low  point  of  Owendo,  which  can  not  be  seen  from  the 
entrance  outside  Karaibe  bank,  it  would  he  advisable  to  bring  Cape  Join- 
ville beacon  N.  26°  E.  (N.  42°  E.  mag.),  and  the  summit  of  mount  Bouct 
N.  85°  E.  (S.  79°  E.  mbg.);  from  this  position  the  leading  marks  through 
Penelope  pass,  viz,  Ikana  ]K)int  on  the  south  end  of  Coniquet  island  open  of 
Owendo  point  S.  55°  E.  (S.  39°  E.  mag.)  should  be  on,  and  with  this  bear- 
ing of  the  island  a  vessel  may  safely  advance  from  the  above  well-defined 
position  until  the  low  land  of  Owendo  point  can  be  distinguished.  The 
leading  mark  is  only  available  in  clear  weather  and  then  not  until  reaching 
Karaibe  bank. 

Continuing  with  these  marks  on,  ])ast  Karail)e  and  Southeast  banks,  an 
anchorage  may  be  selected  as  most  desirable  off  either  bank  of  the  river, 
taking  care  to  make  allowance  for  the  strengtl)  and  direction  of  the  tidal 
stream. 

Heavy-draft  vessels  are  recommended  to  pass  about  6  miles  west  of  cape 
Joinville  and  westwanl  of  Th^rais  bank  before  entering  Penelope  pass. 

If  the  buoys  marking  the  Th6mis,  Mouche,  Karaibe,  and  Southeast 
banks  be  in  position,  they  alone  will  serve  to  point  out  the  channel,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  buoy  of  the  Southeast  bank  being  gone,  a  good  mark 
to  clear  the  south  end  of  the  shoal  will  be  the  commandant's  house,  in  line 
with  the  summit  of  mount  Baudin,  N.  63°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.).  If  enter- 
ing with  the  flood  tide,  the  set  toward  the  Karailxi  bank  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against. 

There  is  an  available  passage  for  small  vessels  between  Nisus  and 
Recherch6  banks,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  as  there  are  no  leading 
marks ;  another  channel  which  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  by  strangers, 
lies  between  Nisus  and  Katraibe  banks. 

There  is  also  a  practicable  channel  between  Middle  i^nd  Southeast  banks, 
and  vessels  taking  this  route  alter  course  from  the  leading  mark  through 
Penlope  pass,  when  Gorab6  point  is  shut  in  with  Wingomb6  point,  and 
thence  steer  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  an  N.  80°  E.  (S.  84°  E. 
mag.)  bearing;  but  as  in  either  of  the  above  cases  the  saving  of  time 
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would  be  inoonsiderable,  the  Penlope  pass  is  recommended,  especially  to 
strangers. 

Caution. — Great  care  should  be  taken  in  all  these  passages  to  guard 
against  the  tides,  by  attention  to  the  marks  and  lead. 

From  the  southward. — Vessels  approaching  the  Gaboon  from  south* 
ward  should  first  sight  the  trees  over  Gomb^  point  (lighthouse  on  point), 
which  will  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  and  when  abreast  of  the 
point  the  land  about  cape  Joinville  should  be  seen.  Do  not  bring  the 
trees  on  Gromb^  point  to  the  southward  of  S.  21°  E.  (S.  5°  E.  mag.)  until 
cape  Faux  bears  N.  23°  E.  (N.  39°  E.  mag.),  when  course  may  be  altered 
to  round  Mouche  Bank  buoy,  and  pick  up  the  leading  mark  for  Penlope 
pass,  as  previously  directed. 

Sickness. — Like  all  equatorial  countries,  the  Gaboon  is  subject  to  mala- 
rial diseases.  The  fevers,  when  not  carefully  watched  and  attended,  rapidly 
take  a  prejudicial  character  and  carry  away  those  who  are  too  late  in 
receiving  proper  treatment.  Change  of  place  and  climate  has  been  found 
to  l)e  advantageous  in  all  these  fevers. 

The  coast. — From  Gomb4  point  to  cape  Ijopez,  the  westernmost  point 
of  South  Africa,  the  distance  is  nejirly  65  miles  SW.  by  S.,  the  interven- 
ing a>ast  falling  back  into  a  bight  23  miles  deep.  The  southern  part  of 
this  bight  is  known  as  Cape  Lopez  bay,  and  here  the  land  becomes  broken 
by  the  mouths  of  several  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Ogow6  river, 
while  the  approaches  to  the  shore  are  shallowed  by  the  delta  of  the 
various  streams. 

The  shore  from  Gomb6  point  to  the  equator  trends  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  is  moderately  high  and  very  level,  with  a  narrow  sjindy  beach 
which  is  intersected  by  several  creeks.  About  the  equator,  at  the  distance 
of  3  miles  inland,  is  the  northern  shoulder  of  a  line  of  hills,  or  downs, 
about  100  feet  high,  which  continue  southward  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
coast,  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  In  latitude  0°  4'  S.,  one  of  these  downs 
is  very  remarkable,  being  composed  of  sand,  covered  with  scrub,  with  a 
cliflF  on  its  western  side ;  it  shows  above  the  trees  which  skirt  the  shore, 
and  assumes  from  seaward  a  reddish  tint.  The  northeru  side  of  this  down 
forms  a  gentle  slo})e  to  the  summit,  which  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  falls 
suddenly  on  the  south  side;  when  seen  from  eastward  it  assumes  a  dis- 
tinctive character  and  forms  a  good  landmark.  Abreast  of  it,  near  the  sea, 
is  a  village. 

At  the  distance  of  about  7  miles  further  so.ith,  at  the  termination  of  the 
range  of  downs,  is  another  remarkable  hillock,  white,  bare,  and  flat- 
topped,  which  is  also  seen  above  the  trees  of  the  coast. 

Soundings. — From  the  Gaboon  to  Sangatanga,  the  soundings  are  remark- 
ably regular,  excepting  off  the  paps,  where  a  bank  extends  some  miles  to 
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seaward,  having,  generally  from  one  to  2  fathoms  less  water  than  is  found 
north  or  south  of  it. 

Water. — In  latitude  0°  2'  S.,  good  water  may  be  procured  from  a  river 
which  flows  into  a  small  bay,  and  its  [M)sitiou  may  be  recognized  by  a  sudden 
break  in  the  trees.  The  best  anchorage  off  the  bay  is  in  6  fathoms,  mud, 
about  3  miles  off  shore,  with  the  northernmost  pap  bearing  S.  19°  E.  (S» 
3°  E.  mag.),  and  the  break  in  the  trees  S.  89°  E.  (S.  73°  E.  mag.);  closer 
in  the  bottom  is  rocky.  Boats  may  land  in  the  corner  of  the  bay,  except 
when  the  rollers  set  in  heavily.  The  mouth  of  the  river  occasionally 
shifts  as  much  as  |  mile  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Beef. — In  latitude  0°  12'  S.,  there  is  a  reef  upon  which  the  sea  occa- 
sionally breaks,  stretching  a  mile  off  shore  in  a  westerly  direction.  This 
danger  should  be  avoided,  especially  by  boats  cruising  at  night;  there  is 
an  appearance  of  a  passage  between  this  reef  and  the  shore. 

The  Paps  are  two  round  hills,  which  form  good  landmarks,  between 
latitude  0°  13'  S.  and  0°  15'  S.;  they  lie  north  and  south  of  each  other, 
and  are  about  2  miles  from  the  coast.  On  the  shore  midway  between  the 
Paps,  is  a  running  stream  of  good  fresii  water,  and  near  it  is  a  remarkable 
round  clump  of  light-green  trees  close  to  the  l>each,  on  which  sometimes 
there  is  very  little  surf.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  landing, 
both  on  accinint  of  the  surf  and  the  natives  who  are  fierce  and  treacherous. 

Fanaes  islet. — This  small  wooded  islet  lies  in  latitude  0°  25'  S.,  abreast 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  of  water,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  a  mile; 
in  the  passage  between  there  is  only  a  depth  of  6  feet. 

Villages. — Nearly  abreast  of  Fanaes  islet,  is  a  village,  and  behind  it  is  a 
considerable  clearing  extending  also  down  to  the  beach,  which  is  fringed 
with  single  trees,  while  on  either  side  the  wood  is  dense  close  to  the 
water's  edge.  Within  this  village,  which  can  not  be  .seen  from  seaward 
beyond  a  distiince  of  6  or  7  miles,  is  a  long  row  of  houses,  on  the  ridge  of 
a  hill  bare  of  trees,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  14  or  15  miles  off. 
In  the  center  of  the  town  is  a  flagstaff,  on  which  the  Portuguese  colors  are 
sometimes  hoisted. 

On  standing  in,  the  soundings  decrease  regularly  from  13  to  3  fathoms^ 
in  which  depth  a  vessel  may  anchor  about  2  J  miles  from  the  land,  with  the 
Paps  bearing  N.  40°  E.  (N.  56°  E.  mag.),  and  the  low  village  S.  83°  E- 
(S.  67°  E.  mag.). 

Mount  Sangatad. — ^Thfs  hill  rises  7  miles  from  the  shore,  and  presents 
from  the  westward  a  nearly  horizontal  summit,  with  a  gradual  slope  towards 
the  south:  in  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  20  miles. 
Though  of  slight  elevation,  the  mount  shows  out  well  above  the  low 
wooded  coast,  and  is  the  l)est  mark  for  recognizing  Sangatanga. 

Sangatanga  bay. — This  bay  forms  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast 
4 J  miles  broad  and  one  mile  deep;  its  northern  point,  Sangatanga,  being 
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5  miles  to  south  westward  of  Fanaes  islet.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  low 
and  wooded,  with  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  and  terminate  southward  in 
Tambenione  point,  which  lies  NW.,  6  miles  from  mount  Sangatao.  From 
northward,  the  point  assumes  an  arched  form,  and  shows  out  somewhat  aJs 
a  salient  feature  from  seaward. 

Off  Tambenione  point,  a  reef  of  rocks  extend  f  mile  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, while  an  extensive  bank  of  shoal  ground  runs  off  to  a  distance  of  6 
miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  On  the  extremity  of  this  bank  there 
is  a  depth  of  2  fathoms,  with  only  3  feet,  2  miles  within  the  edge,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  edge  of  the  bank  continues  with 
an  irregular  outline  to  about  1 J  miles  outside  Fanaes  islet,  but  as  the  ap- 
proaches to  Saugatanga  bay  are  but  imperfectly  known,  the  greatest  caution 
is  necessary. 

Just  within  Tambenione  point,  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  on  the 
right  bank  of  which,  and  visible  from  seaward,  stands  the  town  of  Sanga- 
tanga. 

Lee  Shoal. — This  danger,  with  only  9  feet  water,  was  discovered  by 
H.  M.  S.  Lee  striking  on  it  in  1864.  It  lies  N.  71°  E.  (N.  87°  E.  mag.)  of 
cape  Lopez,  N.  61°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.)  10  miles  from  Tambenione  point, 
and  is  apparently  an  outlying  head  of  the  immense  bank  that  nearly  fills 
up  Nazareth  bay. 

Ogowe,  or  Nazareth,  bay  is  the  name  given  to  the  deep  opening  in  the 
coast,  formed  by  the  Ogowe  or  Nazareth,  and  other  rivers,  emptying  into 
the  sea.  It  is  comprised  between  N'gueze,  or  W6z6,  and  Fetish  points,  a 
distance  of  6  miles. 

The  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers  has  almost  filled  the  bay  with  an 
immense  shallow  bank,  that  nearly  dries  in  many  parts  and  which  extends 
northward  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  off  Fetish  point. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  are  the  following  rivers :  W6z6  river,  en- 
trance closed  by  a  mud  bank;  Abua  Uiri  river,  up  which  a  small  vessel 
can  proceed  and  procure  fresh  water,  and  Lisboa  river,  which  is  navigable, 
having  the  large  village  of  Lisboa  on  its  banks,  where  fresh  provisions 
can  be  procured.  The  entrance  to  this  river  has  mud  banks  on  either  side 
which  uncover  at  low  water. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  are  the  N^chile,  or  Adue  and  the  Gangue 
rivers;  they  are  navigable  for  small  steamers  and  communicate  with 
Ogowe  river  to  the  westward. 

The  whole  western  side  of  Ogowe  bay,  between  Fetish  point  and  Ogowe 
river  is  fronted  by  an  extensive  sand  bank  which  uncovers  in  many  places 
at  low  water. 

Caution: — All  the  soundings  off  Sangatanga  and  inside  of  Cape  Lopez 
are  very  irregular,  and  it  is  necessary  that  great  caution  should  be  exer- 
cised when  navigating  this  locality. 
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About  3  miles  within  the  entraooe  points  of  the  bay,  at  the  month  of 
the  Ogowe  river,  are  three  small  wooded  islets,  the  largest  and  western  of 
which  is  Gubie  island;  the  others  are  Ningue  and  Gogue,  the  eastern  and 
smallest. 

Ogowe,  or  Nazareth,  river. — The  month  of  the  Ogowe  enters  the  sea, 
in  the  bay  known  as  Ogowe,  or  Nazareth  bay  of  which  Fetish  point  forms 
the  west  extreme.  It  is  fronted  by  flats  which  extend  about  11  miles  off 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  with  a  general  depth  of  about  9  feet  at  low  water. 
These  flats  are  subject  to  frequent  change,  and  as  the  bottom  is  hard  siind, 
and  the  sea  breaks  heavily  at  times,  particularly  in  the  dry  season,  entrance 
to  the  river  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot* 
who  may  be  obtained  at  Lisboa  village. 

N'gola  on  the  right  bank,  about  20  miles  above  Gubie  island  is  the 
customs  station  and  that  for  pilots.  The  small  sailing  vessels  which  trade 
on  the  river  stop  here,  on  account  of  the  tide. 

The  river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  of  8  feet  draft  in  the  rainy 
season,  for  about  130  miles,  to  Larabarene  island,  where  the  French 
Resident  resides ;  here  are  also  English  and  German  factories,  and  French 
and  American  mission  stations.  This  island  forms  the  west  side  of  Rando 
river,  the  eastern  entrance  to  lake  Zonangue.  The  village  of  Lambarene 
is  apparently  a  few  miles  higher  up,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Probably,  vessels  of  the  draft  mentioned  can  go  higher  up,  as  far  as  Ngunie 
river.  In  the  dry  seasons  the  river  is  only  navigable  for  craft  of  about  3 
feet  draft.  There  is  communication  with  the  Feruan  Vas  from  the  Ogowe 
by  the  Agul6  branch. 

Bar. — Directions. — To  enter  the  river:  Small  steamers  from  the  north- 
ward should  skirt  the  coast  from  Sangatanga  point  at  a  distance  of  4  miles, 
steering  for  Fetish  point  to  avoid  the  shoals  oflPthe  coast;  the  islands  will 
open  out  from  N'gueze  point,  first  Gubie  island,  which  from  a  distance, 
appears  to  be  surmounted  by  a  small  hill ;  thence  Ningue  island,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  open  of  the  point,  the  opening  having  the  appearance 
of  a  white  line  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  background,  steer  for  it,  taking 
care  not  to  widen  the  opening;  thence  avoiding  the  shoals  off  W^z6  point, 
pass  close  eastward  and  southward  of  Gubie  island  to  avoid  the  shallows 
extending  nearly  across  the  channel  from  Gogue  island  (here  there  is  a 
depth  of  but  4  feet  at  low  water  in  the  dry  season);  thence  keep  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  river.  Snags  are  dangerous,  many  of  them  being  partly 
embedded  in  the  bottom,  rendering  extreme  caution  necessary.  The 
water  from  the  river  discharges  at  the  rate  of  one  to  2  knots  in  the  lower 
part  during  the  rainy  season,  and  from  3  to  4  knots  in  the  upjKT  part; 
that  in  the  lower  part  being  much  reduced  by  the  water  dividing  into  the 
numerous  mouths  of  the  Ogowe.  There  is  probably  little  or  no  current 
in  the  delta  during  the  dry  season. 
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Pilots. — Natives  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  river  will  be 
obtained  at  Lisboa;  also  at  N'gola  for  the  rivers  above  that  place. 

Supplies. — Fresh  provisions  maybe  obtained  at  N'gola  or  Lisboa  village, 
at  the  entrance,  where  also  is  a  customhouse.  Fire  wood  is  plentiful  at 
many  of  the  villages  on  the  river.  The  principal  products  of  the  district 
are  ebony  and  india  rubber. 

Seasons. — Tiiere  are  two  dry  and  two  wet  seasons  in  the  Ogow6  district. 
December,  January,  and  June  to  August  being  the  dry  months;  the  re- 
mainder being  the  wet  months.  The  temperature  in  the  dry  months  is 
about  72°  at  night,  increasing  to  about  86°  during  the  day;  in  the  wet 
season  the  heat  is  oppressive,  ranging  from  80°  to  90°.  From  the  end  of 
January  to  April  the  rains  are  partial,  causing  the  river  to  rise  and  fall 
alternately-;  in  April  the  steady  rains  sef  in,  and  the  river  reaches  its 
maximum  in  May,  after  which  it  falls  rapidly,  being  at  its  minimum  in 
July  and  August.  In  September  the  rains  in  the  upper  river  cause  the 
second  rise,  which  is  at  its  maximum  by  the  end  of  November,  when  it 
again  falls.  The  river  is  not  so  high  in  November  as  in  May.  December 
and  January  is  the  short  dry  season. 

Yomb6  mouth. — The  yomb6  mouth  of  the  Ogowe,  has  only  about  2 
feet  water  over  the  extensive  flats  which  bar  its  mouth.  Steam  launches 
or  vessels  of  about  4  feet  draft  can  enter  tho  Ogowe  from  Lopez  bay  by 
this  mouth  at  about  half  flood.  This  mouth  appears  to  be  the  true  entrance 
to  the  Ogowe. 

Kondyo  mouth,  eastward  of  the  Yomb6  is  much  wider  than  the  latter, 
but  the  depths  over  the  flat  frontinjjj  it  is  apparently  only  about  2  feet,  as 
in  the  Yomb6.  The  stream,  though  checked  by  the  flood,  is  stated  to  be 
always  setting  out,  but  probably  this  only  applies  during  the  rainy  season. 

Death  island,  oflT  the  mouth  of  the  Kondyo,  is  small,  with  its  shore  more 
elevated  than  the  neighboring  low  land  ;  on  it  are  some  cocoanut  trees. 

Fetdsh,  or  Apumanda,  point. — This  point  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach  at 
its  extremity.  OiF  the  point,  the  3-fathom  line  extends  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  a  distance  of  5^  miles,  whence  it  takes  a  general  direction  of 
SW.,  and  with  an  irregular  outline  continues  to  the  bottom  of  Cape  Lopez 
bay,  preserving  a  distance  of  about  3  miles  from  the  southeastern  shore  of 
the  bay. 

Near  the  extremity  of  the  point  is  Fetish  town,  but  most  of  the  houses 
are  in  ruJns,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  having  migrated  to  San- 
gatanga. 

Gape  Lopez  bay. — This  bay  lies  between  cape  Lopez  and  Fetish  j)oint, 
a  distance  of  17J  miles,  and  runs  back  in  an  angular  form  southward,  for 
a  distance  of  10  miles,  the  shores  of  the  bay  being  very  low  and  covered 
with  mangroves. 

The  depth  of  the  bay  into  which  the  Lopez,  Yomb6,  and  Kondyo  rivers 
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run  is  full  of  shoals,  and  must  be  approached  very  carefully,  the  western, 
or  Ca{)e  Lopez,  side  of  the  bay  is  the  deepest,  and  affords  anchorage  for* 
3  or  4  miles  south  eastward  of  Prince  point,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
remarkably  beautiful  group  of  trees  close  to  the  beach. 

Prince  rock. — Off  Prince  point,  a  spit  runs  out  in  a  NE.  direction  for 
a  distance  of  5  miles,  with  only  2|  fathoms  on  Prince  rock,  situate<l  at  its 
outer  end,  which  is  steep-to,  having  10  to  30  fathoms  close  outside  of  it. 
Between  Prince  rock  and  the  shore,  the  depths  are  shallow  and  irregular, 
and  vessels  are  recommended  to  pass  north  of  Prince  ixxjk. 

Buoy. — A  buoy,  with  staff  and  ball,  painted  red  with  white  band,  placed 
in  6  fathoms  water,  marks  the  NE.  extreme  of  Prince  bank,  or  rock.  It 
must  not  be  depended  on. 

Talisman  bank.— About  1 J  miles  S.  33°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.)  of  Alongu- 
bana  point,  and  extending  f  mile  from  the  shore  is  Talisman  l)ank,  with 
a  depth  of  1 J  fathoms.  Halfway  between  the  outer  end  of  the  Talisman 
(which  is  steep-to)  and  Alongubana,  is  a  depth  of  1 J  fathoms,  with  4 J 
fathoms  J  mile  NE.  of  it,  falling  suddenly  into  deep  water. 

Hound  rock,  reported  to  exist  about  J  mile  eastward  of  Watering  Place 
point,  has  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for. 

Anchorages. — Good  anchorage  may  he  obtained  in  Cape  Lopez  bay  in 
from  7  to  8  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  south  point  of  Death  island  bearing 
east  (S.  74°  E.  mag.),  and  the  point  south  of  Watering  place  S.  57°  W. 
(8.  73°  W.  mag.).  Also  north  of  Talisman  bank  in  14  fathoms,  mud,  with 
Alongubana  point  bearing  N.  61°  W.  (N.  45°  W.  mag.),  distant  about  600 
yards. 

Prince  bay. — This  bay  is  between  Prince  point  and  cape  liopez,  and 
anchorage  will  be  found  close  to  the  head  of  it,  on  the  edge  of  the  flats  off 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon^  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  as 
then  the  wind  is  invariably  from  the  southward;  but  in  October,  easterly 
winds  sometimes  blow,  and  in  the  tornado  season  vessels  must  proceed  to 
the  anchorages  already  described. 

Oaution. — Great  care  must  be  taken  in  approaching  this  anchorage,  as 
the  water  shoals  very  quickly  inside  15  fathoms. 

Cape  Lopes.— This  point,  which  lies  in  latitude  0°  36'  S.,  longitude  8° 
43'  40"  E.,  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  bight  of  Biafra,  and  as  before 
observed,  the  westermo.«t  point  of  South  Africa.  The  promontory  was 
originally  named  Lopo  Gonzalves  by  the  Portuguese  (in  1469),  and  though, 
from  its  salient  position,  it  is  easy  of  recognition,  the  term  cape  seems  mis- 
applied, for  the  point  is  composed  of  a  low  sandy  beach,  covered  with  man- 
groves. It  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  low  wooded  island,  21  miles  in 
length,  NNW.  and  ESE.,  its  breadth  being  4  miles,  and  separated  from 
the  main  shore  by  a  mouth  of  the  Aranga  river,  which  flows  into  the  depth 
of  Cape  Lopez  bay,  and  to  which  the  French  have  given  the  name  of  Lopez 
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river.  From  northward  the  cape  makes  like  an  island,  and  the  large  man- 
groves which  surmount  its  scrubby  vegetation  maybe  seen  from  a  distance 
of  15  or  16  miles. 

The  former  extreme  of  cape  Lopez  is  now  under  water,  forming  a  spit, 
on  which  there  is  a  depth  only  of  2  fathoms  at  1|  miles  or  more  from 
the  mangroves.  It  was  on  this  spit  that  the  'French  transport  Loiret 
struck  in  1876.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  judge  the  dis- 
tance from  this  point,  when  rounding  it,  it  should  be  given  a  wide  berth. 
Strong  eddies  and  discolored  water  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spit. 

Setflement. — In  Cape  Lopez  bay  is  the  settlement  named  Mandji,  with 
factories.     This  was  the  first  settlement  of  the  Brazza  mission. 

Current. — Off  cape  Lopez  from  the  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles, 
H.  M.  S.  Frolic  experienced  a  current  setting  SW.  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
f  mile  an  hour;  and  the  French  vessel  of  war  Segond  found  a  current  set- 
ting to  the  SW.  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
from  the  cape. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change^  in  Cape  Lopez  bay,  at  4h. 
30m.;  the  approximate  rise  being  from  4  to  6  feet.  At  the  anchorage  in 
the  bay,  the  stream  for  several  days  in  succession  has  been  found  to  set 
out,  the  force  being  lessened  during  the  flood.  The  maximum  strength 
was  about  2  miles  an  hour. 

Supplies. — Fish  are  plentiful  in  Cape  Lopez  bay  near  the  anchorage^ 
and  the  seine  may  be  used  with  advantage  around  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Death  island.  Wood  is  obtainable,  and  buffalo  and  wild  boar  may  be  shot 
on  the  plains;  fowls  and  ^gs  may  be  obtained  on  rare  oa^asions.  The 
supply  of  water  from  the  spot  marked  "watering  place'*  must  not  be 
depended  on. 

Navigation  in  the  gulf, — To  make  the  Gaboon  from  Princes  island, 
vessels  have  to  cross  the  South  Guinea  current,  setting  NE.,  NW.,  and 
sometimes  north,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  current  should  steer 
as  if  to  approach  the  land  to  the  southward  of  the  river ;  but  if  the  vessel 
should  make  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  cape  St.  John,  it  would  be 
better,  in  order  to  reach  the  Gaboon,  to  work  ship  near  the  coast  so  as 
to  profit  by  the  alternating  land  and  sea  breezes  rather  than  to  struggle 
against  the  current  in  the  offing ;  by  thus  maneuvering  the  current  will 
be  less  strong  and  the  tides  can  be  utilized.* 

In  leaving  an  eastern  point  of  the  North  Guinea  coast  for  a  western 
point  of  the  same,  the  starboard  tacks  must  be  carried  sufficiently  far  to 
leave  the  North  Guinea  current,  to  enter  the  Equatorial  current,  and,  accord- 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year,  to  cross  the  line  to  the  southward  and 
find  winds  from  south  or  SSE.;  then  take  the  port  tack  and  steer  to 

*  In  September  and  October  the  currents  are  sometimes  reversed,  and  drift  the 
ship  to  the  southward  of  the  Gaboon,  instead  of  to  the  northward,  which  is  safer. 
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westward  of  the  desired  point  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  North 
Guinea  current,  which  will  again  be  met  in  latitude  2°  N. 

If  this  board  does  not  suffice  to  reach  the  coast  west  of  the  point  of  des- 
tination^ another  tack  must  be  made  for  latitude  2°  N.,  and  the  starboard 
tacks  kept  aboard  until  sufficient  westing  is  made  to  stand  in  for  the  land ; 
in  this  way  the  destination  will  be  reached  in  a  few  days.  Some  vessels, 
that  have  attempted  to  beat  along  near  the  land,  have  been  thirty  and  forty 
days  going  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  Grand  Bassara,  and  then  obliged  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  farther  westward.  Still,  in  the  rainy  season,  and 
during  the  harmattau  (from  October  to  March),  the  currents  near  the  coast 
are  sometimes  very  light  and  sometimes  even  reversed  and  setting  west- 
ward. Vessels  might  then  make  westing  by  beating  along  the  shore,  util- 
izing the  alternating  breezes  which  are  frequent  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
recommended  to  try  the  plan  unless  the  distance  to  be  made  is  a  short  one.* 

In  leaving  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  it  is  necessary  first  to  beat  along 
the  land,  making  use  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  and  the  tidal  currents, 
and  finally  to  stand  to  the  southward  until  the  Equatorial  current  is  reached. 

The  easterly  current  in  the  Fernando  Po  channel  is  stronger  than  it  is 
west  of  the  island,  so  that  it  is  preferable,  in  leaving  the  island,  to  gain  the 
offing  from  its  western  side,  if  contrary  winds  are  to  be  struggled  against 
in  making  the  Bonny  or  the  Kalaba. 

In  leaving  Princes  island,  vessels  will  carry  their  starboard  tacks,  with 
the  wind  from  SW.,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  permits,  and 
then  leave  the  gulf  on  the  port  tack. 

Vessels  leaving  the  Gaboon  or  the  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra  in 
May,  June,  July,  etc.,  or  in  the  season  of  south  or  SW.  winds,  will  have 
the  wind  abeam  and  favorable  for  making  a  direct  course  to  any  point 
farther  to  westward ;  but  in  January,  February,  March,  etc.,  when  the 
south  and  SW.  winds  are  not  well  established  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
bight,  they  must  maneuver,  as  before  directed. 

In  leaving  the  head  of  the  bight  of  Benin  to  make  Princes  island  or  the 
Gaboon,  it  is  prudent  to  steer  two  {wints  to  windward  of  the  direct  course, 
to  allow  for  the  influence  of  the  NE.  currents,  which  are  so  strong  here- 
abouts that  in  steering  direct  from  the  Benin  or  Niger  river  for  St.  Thomas 
island  it  is  donbtful  whether  the  real  route  would  double  Princes  island. 
If  the  Gold,  or  Ivory,  coast  is  the  point  of  departure,  there  will  be  stronger 
winds  to  help  overcome  the  NE.  currents;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
departure  is  from  the  head  of  the  bight  of  Biafra,  from  Bonny,  or  from 
Fernando  Po,  it  is  prudent,  if  bound  to  the  Gaboon,  to  stand  far  enough 
to  the  westward  to  recognize  Princes  island. 


*  It  has  been  observed  that  after  the  full  and  change  the  general  currents  of  the 
gulf  of  Guinea,  near  the  land,  is  often  westerly,  thus  giving  facilities  for  short  runs 
in  that  direction. 


CHAPTER    XIIT. 

FERNANDO  PO,   PRINCES,   SAN   TH0M6,  AND  ANNOBON   ISLANDS. 

Eemarks.— A  line  drawn  N.  33°  E.  (IS  .48°  E.  niair.)  and  8.33°  W. 
(8.48°  W.  mag.)  will  nearly  pass  over  the  four  islands  situated  in  the 
bight  of  Biafra.  Fernando  Po,  the  largest  and  most  northern ;  Princes 
and  San  Thon>^,  the  central ;  jnd  Annobon,  the  outer  and  most  southern. 
They  lie  about  equidistant  from  each  other,  and  are  probably  the  result  of 
the  same  submarine  upheaval. 

The  volcanic  disruption  may  be  traced  by  the  abrupt  declensions  and 
needle-shaped  peaks,  the  basaltic  and  ferruginous  rocks  of  which  the  islands 
are  compascd,  and  by  the  black  sand  and  scoria  found  along  the  shores. 

Fernando  Po  Island. 

Fernando  Po. — This  island,  which  from  its  size  and  geographical  posi- 
tion, is  the  most  important  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  3°  13'  and  3°  48'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  8°  25'  and  8°  68'  E.;  it 
is  rectangular  in  form,  with  a  length  of  35  miles  NE.and  8W.,  and  a 
mean  breadth  of  17  miles.  The  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  Fer- 
nao-do-Poo,  a  Portuguese  noble,  after  whom  it  was  named ;  its  present 
appellation,  therefore,  is  a  corruption  of  the  proper  name.  The  island  is 
now  a  Spanish  possession,  having  been  exchanged  by  treaty  in  1778  for 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Brazil. 

A  ridge  of  mountains  traverses  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
and  culminates  in  a  magnificent  cone,  named  Clarence  peak,  the  summit  of 
which  is  10,190  feet  above  the  sea,  and  almost  constantly  enveloped  in 
clouds.  It  has  been  considered  doubtful  whether  the  peak  can  yet  be  con- 
sidered extinct,  as  smoke  is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen. 

When  seen  from  seaward,  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  is  one  of  the  mast 
beautiful  objects  in  the  world.  Clarence  peak  is  visible  from  the  westward 
on  a  clear  day  or  after  a  tornado  from  a  distance  of  100  miles,  but  generally 
the  weather  is  so  hazy  as  to  prevent  its  being  seen  beyond  3  or  4  miles. 
There  are  also  two  smaller  peaks  near  the  S\V.  extremity  of  the  island,  but 
of  diminutive  height,  when  compared  with  their  stupendous  neighbor. 
The  channel  separating  Fernando  Po  from  the  base  of  the  Kamerun  moun- 
tains on  the  mainland  is  19  miles  across. 
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Products  and  supplies. — ^The  forests  of  Fernando  Po  produce  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  of  which  many  are  very  valuable  for  shipbuilding  and 
commercial  purposes.  Many  of  these  trees  attain  gigantic  heights,  and 
measure  150  feet  from  the  base  to  the  first  branch. 

The  sugar  cane  grows  wild  and  in  great  abundance.  Yams  also  are  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  and  are  esteemed  the  fines!  in  Africa.  They  form 
the  principal  article  of  food,  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  numerous 
streams  in  the  island,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being  remarkably  pure  ; 
but  they  are  much  infested  with  alligators. 

The  Island  is  nmch  resorted  to  by  vessels  to  obtain  supplies  of  wood, 
water,  and  coal.  Provisions,however,exceptingyams4areneitherabundant 
nor  cheap. 

Population. — The  natives  of  Fernando  Po  belong  to  the  Adeeyah  tribe, 
but  are  known  to  Europeans  as  the  Boobto,  from  tlieir  word  of  salutation, 
signifying  stranger.  They  are  a  peculiar  race,  and  differ  in  their  physical 
characteristics  and  language  from  their  continental  neighbors,  though  they 
retain,  in  a  modified  degree,  tlie  superstitious  prejudices  and  debasing  cus- 
toms which  characterize  the  natives  of  the  mainland. 

Although  of  an  unprepossessing  appearance,  and  warlike  among  them- 
selves, they  are  said  to  be  friendly,  hospitable,  and  forbearing  to  white 
men,  while  in  physical  conformation  they  are,  as  a  rule,  well  made  and 
muscular. 

Their  skin,  which  is  of  a  brownish  black  color,  is  frequently  daubed 
over  with  red  or  yellow  ocher,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tufts  of 
dried  gra2:>s  around  the  middle,  both  sexes  appear  in  a  state  of  nudity, 
having  for  ornaments  necklaces  of  beads,  chicken  bones,  shells,  and  other 
rude  ornaments  of  savage  life.  Their  habitations  are  extremely  ru<}e,  being 
composed  of  four  uprights,  covered  with  a  coarse  matting  of  palm  leaves, 
and  of  fifteen  or  twenty  such  sheds  are  their  towns  composed,  the  sites 
being  thfe  bare  crests  of  the  midland  slopes. 

In  1878  the  population  of  Fernando  Po,  including  Annobon,  num- 
bered 5.590. 

Maidstone  bay. — Cape  Bullen,  a  salient  point  of  moderate  elevation, 
surmounted  by  many  tall  trees,  is  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Fernando 
Po;  around  its  base  are  numerous  rocks  close  in  shore,  most  of  them  above 
water.  From  this  cape  the  coast  runs  nearly  straight  for  13  miles  to  cape 
Horatio,  being  indented  by  a  number  of  small  bays  and  coves.  Maidstone 
bay  is  the  principal,  and  forms  the  best  anchorage  in  the  island.  It  is  5 
miles  across  from  cape  Bullen  to  Fernanda  point,  and  about  one  mile  in 
depth.  The  soundings  gradually  decrease  from  a  depth  of  24  fathoms  to 
the  shore. 

Oravina  bay,  or,  more  properly,  roadstead,  lies  close  to  the  westward 
Pilon  point,  and  by  many  is  preferred  as  an  anchorage  to  Clarence  cove. 
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Navigation  LieuteDant  T.  Roberson,  of  H.  M.  8.  Dance,  1868,  remarks: 
**Ships  iutending  to  remain  at  Fernando  Po  for  some  time  will  do  well  to 
anchor  in  Gravina  bay,  as  far  off  shore  as  convenient,  as  it  will  be  cooler 
than  if  closer  in,  and  the  ship  will  be  free  from  mosquitoes.  A  good  berth 
will  be  found  about  J  mile  off  shore,  in  17  fathoms,  with  the  eastern 
extreme  of  Adelaide  islets  in  line  with  a  large  house,  with  veranda  and 
balcony,  in  Clarence  cove." 

If  intending  to  coal,  a  berth  closer  in  will  be  found  in  11  fathoms,  with 
the  northern  extreme  of  Adelaide  islets  in  line  with  a  large  solitary  tree 
on  Fernanda  point.  A  .vessel  should  not  go  closer  in  unless  for  a  very 
short  time,  especially  in  the  tornado  season,  for  they  frequently  blow  right 
OR  shore. 

Oofll. — The  coaling  depot  for  vessels  of  war  and  the  African  mail 
steamers  is  in  Gravina  bay;  the  sheds  are  close  to  the  beach. 

About  500  tons  of  patent  fuel  are  kept  in  stock;  coaling  by  lighters, 
and  not  liable  to  l)e  interrupted  by  the  weather.  From  50  to  100  tons 
may  be  pui  on  board  per  day. 

In  August,  1890,  there  were  2,000  tons  of  coal  in  store,  but  the  patent 
fuel  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  other  coal  was  in  bad  condition, 
having  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  Welsh  coal,  under  cover,  was 
in  good  condition.     The  lighters  were  much  out  of  repair. 

Pier. — A  coaling  pier,  to  be  120  feet  long,  is  in  course  of  construction. 

Venus  bay,  or  Cockbum  cove,  lies  close  eastward  of  Gravina  bay  and  is 
about  J  mile  across  between  Pilon  point  and  Cristina  point,  the  latter 
being  J  mile  southwestward  .of  Fernanda  point.  In  the  depth  of  the  cove 
is  Cockburn  brook,  a  running  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea  through  a 
sandy  beach. 

The  shores  of  the  cove  are  on  the  whole  high,  rocky,  and  steep,  and  are 
fringed  ^vith  rocks  above  and  below  water.  Off  Pilon  point  the  3-fathom 
line  extends  nearly  200  yards,  with  only  3  feet  close  inside  it ;  and  off 
Cristina  point  100  yards,  while  in  the  bay,  will  be  found  the  depths  of 
7  to  9  fathoms. 

Oristma,  or  Adelaide,  point,  is  a  salient  peninsula,  surmounted  by  a 
small  hill,  and  terminating  in  steep  cliffs.  On  its  east  and  west  sides  are 
Jacob's  ladders  or  stairs,  by  which  the  summit  is  reached.  Lying  off 
Cristina  point  to  the  northward,  200  yards  distant,  are  the  Enrique  islets. 

Enrique,  or  Adelaide,  islets  consist  of  three  large  rocks,  which  are 
connected  at  low  water',  and  extend  about  300  yards  in  an  east  and  west 
direction.  The  eastern  and  largest  of  the  group  lies  200  yards  distant 
from  Cristina  point  in  a.  northerly  direction,  with  a  deep  water  channel 
between  of  5  to  8  fathoms. 

Shoal  water  extends  northeastward  of  the  eastern  islet,  with  only  one 
fathom  at  200  yards  distant ;  and  150  yards  S.  85°  W.  (N.  80°  W.)  of  the 
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western  islet  is  a  patch  of  >1  ^  fathomF.     Northward  of  the  islets  shoal  water 
extends  for  about  100  yards. 

Fernanda,  or  William,  point  is  the  nordiem  extremity  of  a  rocky  {)eDLD- 
sula,  about  70  yards  broad,  which  projects  about  600  yards  in  a  NW. 
direction.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  curve,  with  its  concavity  toward  the 
west,  and  is  continued  under  water  by  a  shoal  bank,  with  several  patches 
of  4  fei't,  whose  3-fathom  boundary  lies  .*i00  yards  westward  of  the  point. 

Lights. — A  fixed  red  light,  96  feet  above  the  sea,  is  exhibited  from  an 
iron  post  near  the  extremity  of  Fernanda  point,  and  visible,  in  clear 
weather,  6  miles.  A  white  light  is  shown  from  end  of  pier  when  mail 
.  steamers  are  expected.  A  green  light  is  shown  on  the  cliff  above  the 
white  light.  These  two  lights,  in  line  S.  64°  E.  (S.  39°  E.  mag.),  lead  in. 
The  regular  exhibition  of  these  lights  should  not  be  depended  upon. 

Bnoy. — Fernanda  Point  spit  buoy  is  red,  with  staff  and  cage,  and  is  S» 
85°  W.  (N.  80°  W.  mag.),  distant  550  yards  from  Fernanda  Point  light. 
The  position  and  description  of  the  buoy  can  not  be  depended  upon. 

Santa  Isabel  (Clarence  cove). — This  bay,  or  cove,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Maidstone  bay,  is  formed  l)etween  Cristina  point,  Enrique  islets,  and 
Fernanda  point.  From  its  circular  form  and  the  nature  of  its  shores,  the 
bay  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  shores  an?  composed 
of  steep  rocky  cliffs  from  100  to  200  feet  high,  and  the  ascent  to  the  plain 
on  their  summits,  on  which  the  town  stan<ls,  is  made  by  staircases  in  various 
parts  of  the  cove. 

As  a  harbor,  Clarence  cove  is  perfectly  safe  (even  from  tornadoes,  as  a 
rule),  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  mud;  while 
the  smooth  water,  and  rise  of  7  feet,  admit  of  vessels  being  beached  for 
repairs  without  danger;  but  the  high  cliffs,  by  excluding  the  breeze,  render 
the  anchorage  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  town,  which  is  very  small,  stands 
on  a  plateau  on  the  south  side  of  the  port;  it  principally  consists  of  a  few 
good  houses  belonging  to  merchants  connected  with  the  trade  in  the  oil 
rivers.  A  wooden  pier  70  feet  long  and  4  feet  above  high  water  is  situated 
beneath  the  Governor's  house  in  the  depth  of  the  bay.  The  inhabitants 
consist  principally  of  liberated  Africans.  They  cultivate  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  raise  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry ;  these  with  yams  form  the  principal 
supplies  of  the  island.  A  Spanish  guard  ship  with  a  detachment  of  marines 
is  stationed  in  Santa  Isabel. 

Water. — A  spring  of  fresh  water  rushes  over  the  rocks  at  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  which  form  the  south  side  of  the  cove,  and  around  it  a  wooden 
house  has  been  erected,  and  near  it  is  a  Jacob's  ladder  leading  to  the  plateau 
above.  From  this  spring  ships  obtain  fresh  water,  the  best  time  being 
after  half  ebb.  The  water,  however,  sometimes  fails,  when  it  must  be 
obtained  from  Nerviou  bay. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Sta.  Isabel  bay,  at  4h.; 
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rise  of  tide,  7  feet.  Along  the  northern  shore  of  the  island  the  general 
trend  of  the  tidal  stream  is  eastward,  with  a  variable  velocity,  but  it  often 
runs  at  the  rate  of  1^  miles  an  hour.  It  should  be  particularly  guarded 
against  when  approaching  Sta.  Isabel  bay  at  night. 

Directions. — There  is  frequently  a  difficulty  in  identifying  the  land 
about  Sta.  Isabel  bay  from  the  offing,  in  consequence  of  the  shore  being 
masked  by  the  high  laud  around,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
Adelaide  islets.  The  entrance  to  the  cove  lies  between  Fernanda  point  and 
Adelaide  islets,  but  the  actual  channel  is  narrowed  by  shoals  on  both  sides 
to  J  mi  lei  Having  recognized  Fernanda  point  and  Adelaide  islets  from 
seaward,  steer  for  Fernanda  point  until  the  buoy  off  the  spit  can  be  seen ; 
this  may  be  passed  close  to,  but  should  it  be  gone  or  out  of  position,* the 
lamp-post  on  the  pier  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  bearing  S.  54°  E.  (S.  39*^ 
E.  mag.)  \vill  lead  into  the  cove,  where  anchor  as  mast  convenient. 

It  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  entering  the  cove  at  night  unless 
the  lights  on  pier  and  cliffs  are  shown;  these  lights  in  line  S.  54°  E, 
(S.  39°  E.  mag.)  lead  in.  The  best  anchorage  outisiile  is  in  about  20 
fathoms,  with  Fernanda  Point  light  bearing  S.  72°  E.  (S.  57°  E.  mag.). 
The  wind  will  almost  always  admit  of  a  vessel  entering,  and  the  best  time 
for  leaving  is  after  dark,  when  the  wind  is  mostly  from  southward.  The 
passage  inside  Adelaide  islets  has  been  recommended,  especially  when 
many  vessels  are  at  anchor  in  the  cove,  as  it  enables  the  seamen  to  select  a 
snitable  berth,  but  it  is  scarcely  available  for  large  vessels. 

Nervion,  or  Ooderich,  bay. — Eastward  of  Fernanda  j)oint  the  land  falls 
back  into  a  shallow  bay,  the  eastern  boundary  of  which,  Bottlenose  point, 
lies  nearly  a  mile  E.  by  S.  of  Fernanda  point.  The  coast  line  of  Goderich 
bay  is  broken  up  into  a  series  of  indentations,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Horton  cove. 

Consul  river,  or  Hay  brook,  is  a  small  serpentine  stream  which  flows 
through  a  valley  on  the  eastern  side  of  Clarence  plateau  and  falls  into  the 
sea  in  the  depth  of  a  small  bight  on  the  western  side  of  Nervion  bay. 

Horton  cove  lies  eastward  of  Hay  brook,  being  separated  by  Goderich, 
or  Amirante,  point,  which  is  low  and  rounded.  The  cove  has  a  sandy 
beach,  and  into  its  depth  flows  Horton,  or  Nicolas,  brook,  a  small  stream 
similar  in  character  to  Hay  brook.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook,  is  a  waterfall  50  feet  high.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  cove  there  is  said  to  be  a  depth  of  3  fathoms,  diminishing  towards 
the  shore. 

Bottlenose  point. — Between  Horton  cove  and  Bottlenose  point  are 
several  other  small  indentations  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail.  Bottle- 
nose point  is  remarkable  by  having  a  large  tree  on  its  extremity. 

The  coast. — From  Fernanda  point,  cape  Horatio  is  distant  to  the  east- 
ward S^  miles,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  distance  the  shore  is 
1848—21 
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rocky  and  indented  at  intervals  by  numerous  small  coves.  The  coast  is 
well  wooded  and  without  any  known  oiSying  dangers;  it  is  also  steep 
close-to,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  there  are  depths  of  26  and  28 
fathoms.  Vessels  sometimes  anchor  along  shore  about  3  or  4  miles  east- 
ward of  Fernanda  point,  but  towards  cape  Horatio  the  water  becomes 
dee|)er,  and  tornadoes  blow  heavily  along  the  coast,  though  not  long 
enough  for  much  sea  to  get  up. 

Cape  Horatio,  the  northeastern  point  of  Fernando  Po,  is  a  round, 
sloping,  wooded  point,  with  hills  rising  close  behind  it.  It  is  rocky  at  ite 
base  and  steep-to,  with  some  rocks  close  in  shore. 

Horatio  island  lies  a  short  distance  off  cape  Horatio,  and  shows  dis- 
tinctly as  an  island  wlien  roundin;;  the  cape  at  about  2  miles  distance. 

Oaation. — Tliere  are  no  offiying  dangers  at  cape  Horatio,  but  at  night 
vessels  should  be  careful  in  passing  either  tliis  point  or  cape  BuUeu,  for 
the  water  is  too  deep  for  the  lead  to  be  any  guide^  and  the  high  land  is 
very  deceptive. 

The  coast. — From  cape  Horatio  the  coast  takes  a  general  southerly 
trend  for  a  distiiuce  of  7  miles,  and  thence  continues  almost  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  SSW.  as  far  as  cape  Barrow,  the  south  point  of  the  island. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  coast  line  is  abrupt  and  greatly  indented,  form- 
ing a  succession  of  points  an  I  coves,  fringed  with  rocks  close  in  shore. 

Leven  island,  of  small  extent  and  moderate  elevation,  is  only  a  short 
I  mile  from  the  shore  of  Fernando  Po,  with  which  it  is  confounded  when 
viewed  from  eastwaixl.  A  depth  of  20  fathoms  will  be  found  within  a  mile 
of  the  island. 

Melville  bay. — Southward  of  Leven  island  is  a  bay  studded  with  rocks 
and  small  islets;  and  3  miles  further  south  is  Melville  bay,  which  is  about 
3  miles  across  by  1|  miles  deep.  The  bay  is  quite  exposed  to  easterly 
winds,  which  blow  with  great  violence  during  the  tornado  season^  and  the 
bank  of  soundings  is  very  narrow  off  this  part  of  the  coast  This  side  of 
the  island  is  but  little  frequented,  in  consequence  of  the  anchorage  being 
bad,  and  thus  a  ship  caught  in  a  tornado,  without  a  place  of  refuge  and 
unable  to  run,  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  great  danger. 

Cape  Barrow,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  Fernando  Po,  is  a  high 
rocky  point,  surmounted  by  a  hill  1,432  feet  high,  about  2  miles  in  the  inter- 
ior (Burn  peak),  and  like  the  rest  of  the  island  is  very  wooded  above  the 
cliffs  which  form  the  shore;  around  its  base  are  some  rocks  and  breakers. 

The  coast. — From  cape  Barrow  to  cape  Badgley,  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  island,  the  distance  is  21  miles  in  a  WNW.  direction, 
the  character  of  the  coast  being  the  same  as  that  already  described.  This 
part  of  the  island  is  also  little  frequented,  as  the  shallow  indentations  offer 
no  shelter  from  the  winds  ranging  between  SE.  and  SW.,  which  some- 
times create  a  heavy  sea.     Along  this  shore  the  land  rises  very  rapidly, 
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and  two  peaks  of  about  1,348  feet  high  (Saddle  hills)  overlook  the  central 
portion  of  the  coast. 

Gape  Badgley  is  high,  hluff,  and  wooded^  with  deep  water  close-to;  and 
from  it  the  western  shore  of  the  island  trends  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
southern  coast. 

San  Carlos,  or  Gteorge,  bay. — At  the  distaiice  of  8^  miles  NE.  by  N. 
of  cape  Badgley  is  the  rounded  point  of  San  Carlos,  or  Charles  Folly, 
the  southwestern  point  of  San  Carlos  bay.  The  bay  is  a  deep  indentation 
about  6  miles  across  between  the  above  point  and  Cabras  (Kelly  point)  to 
the  NE.  The  south  shore  of  the  bay,  of  moderate  height,  and  much 
indented,  takes  an  easterly  trend  for  about  5  miles,  and  thence  sweeps 
round  with  a  low,  wooded,  sandy  shore  to  Cabras  point. 

Marwood  river. — The  sapdy  shore  is  fringed  here  and  there  by  reefs, 
and  numerous  streams  flow  through  it  in  various  places,  whence  pure  fresh 
water  may  be  procured ;  the  principal  of  these  streams  is  known  as  Mar- 
wood  river,  about  2  miles  southward  of  Cabras  point. 

Oabras  point  is  rocky,  steep-to,  and  rises  gently  to  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  at  the  distance  of  1^  miles  inland. 

Anchorage. — San  Carlos  bay  as  an  anchorage  is  preferred  to  Santa  Isabel 
bay,  as  it  is  commodious  and  can  be  entered  with  facility;  it  is  also  with- 
out offlying  dangers,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  all  the  prevailing  winds, 
excepting  the  squalls  from  the  high  lands.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  from 
16  to  20  fathoms,  with  Cabras  (Goat)  island  touching  Cabras  point,  and 
Clarence  peak  about  N.  63°  E.  (N.  78°  E.  mag.).  Small  vessels  can  go 
nearer  in,  south  of  the  watering  place. 

Supplies. — Ships  anchoring  in  San  Carlos  bay  generally  fire  one  or 
two  guns  as  a  signal  to  the  natives,  who,  in  exchange  for  muskets,  knives, 
and  any  sort  of  iron,  bring  ofl^  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  and  yams.  The  bay  is 
a  good  place  to  haul  the  seine,  as  mullet,  bream,  and  other  kinds  of  fish, 
as  well  as  turtle,  are  plentiful. 

Water. — Marwood  river  watering  place,  where  a  plentiful  supply  of 
spring  water  can  be  obtained,  is  convenient,  and  firewood  abundant. 

Tides.— It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  San  Carlos  bay  at  4h.;  rise 
of  tide,  7  feet. 

Directions. — Vessels  from  the  westward,  bound  to  San  Carlos  bay,  should 
endeavor  to  make  the  SW.  end  of  the  island,  on  account  of  a  strong  NE. 
current  and  baffling  winds.  A  ship,  if  once  to  leeward,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  recover  lost  ground.  When  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  is  first 
made  two  peaks  are  seen,  the  northern  and  highest  being  Clarence  {)eak, 
with  its  sharp  summit,  and  the  southern,  with  a  rounded  summit,  sloping 
gradually  to  the  sea.  A  third  peak,  quite  high,  is  seen  near  the  southern 
one,  if  the  vessel  is  approaching  the  coast  farther  north.  To  be  in  good 
position,  these  latter  peaks  should  be  closed  in  one. 
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Should  the  vessel  be  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  have  Clareuoe  peak  bearing 
N.  85°  E.  (S.  80°  E.  mag.)  she  t^liould  tack,  and  close  San  Carlos  point, 
and  then  keeping  an  offing  of  one  or  2  miles,  run  along  the  south  shore, 
and  anchor  as  before  de8cril)ed. 

Cabras  (Gtoat)  and  Kid  islands. — At  the  distance  of  1^  miles  north 
of  Cabras  point  is  Cabras  island,  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  and  of  a  moderate 
height.  About  ^  mile  in  shore  is  Kid  island,  smaller  in  size;  and  still 
further  in,  about  the  same  distance  from  Kid  island,  is  a  low  rock,  sur- 
rounded with  breakers*  The  coast  abreast  these  islands  falls  back  into  a 
bay,  with  a  sandy  beach,  broken  here  and  there  by  rocks.  Goat  and  Kid 
islands  afford  convenient  shelter,  and  anchorage  may  be  obtained  on  their 
SE.  side  about  J  mile  off. 

The  coast. — From  Cabras  }K)int  the  coast  is  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  rocky  cliffs,  with  numerous  indentations  as  far  as  cape  Bullen; 
none  of  these  have  l>een  surveyed,  but  the  largest  is  just  within  Boteler 
point,  which  is  distant  from  ca|)e  Bullen  10  miles  in  a  southwesterly 
direction. 

Boteler  rocks. — Tiie  only  known  detached  danger  off  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  a  reef,  on  which  two  rocks  apfiear,  known  as  Boteler  rocks;  this 
danger  lies  1}  miles  off  shore  with  14  to  20  fathoms  between,  3J  miles 
from  Boteler  point,  and  5  miles  from  Cabras  island.  This  danger  is  f * 
mile  in  length  N.  by  E.  an^l  S.  by  W.,  but  very  narrow,  and  is  steep-to 
all  round. 

Seasons  and  winds. — The  seasons  and  climate  at  Fernando  Po  are  gen- 
erally the  same  as  those  exiierienced  in  the  bight  of  Benin,  with  perhaps 
more  rain,  caused  by  the  very  high  land.  Land  and  sea  breezes  prevail 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  the  tornadoes,  which  are  frequent 
and  heavy,  blow  generally  from  the  eastward,  but  they  have  been  known 
to  blow  from  NNW.,  when  the  anchorage  in  Maidstone  and  San  Carlos  bays 
would  be  on  a  lee  shore.  Unfortunately,  the  island  is  very  unhealthy, 
especially  during  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  about  the  latter  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  terminates  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
November. 

The  bast  months  are  those  in  which  the  harmattan  prevails,  when,  the 
rainy  season  being  over,  the  atmosphere  is  cleared  of  the  miasma  engen- 
dered by  humidity.  It  blows  principally  during  December,  Januarj',  and 
February,  but  is  not  continuous,  nor  does  it  blow  with  much  force.  It  is 
replaced  after  the  last  named  month  by  breezes  from  SW.  to  WSW.,  which 
lessen  the  burning  heat  and  oppressive  dryness  experienced  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  harmattan. 

Haze. — The  weather  is  often  so  thick  and  hazy  that  the  island  can  not 
be  seen,  and,  as  the  easterly  current  is  strong,  vessels  might  run  past  the 
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island.     Approaching  from  cape  Formoso,  therefore,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  frequent  use  of  the  deep-sea  lead  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Ourrents. — ^The  currents  around  Fernando  Po  are  very  variable,  and 
require  closer  observation.  The  Guinea  current,  which  is  so  continuous 
and  rapid  towards  the  bight  of  Biafra,  impinges  on  the  shores  of  Fernando 
Po,  and  the  island  is  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  within  its  influence ; 
nevertheless,  it  might  be  affirmed  that  generally  alon^  the  western  coast 
the  current  sets  about  NE.  with  a  rate  of  one  to  1 J  miles  an  hour;  while 
along  the  north  coast  it  runs  to  the  east  and  ENE.  witli  an  equal  velocity. 
Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  close  in  shore,  the  direction  is  NNE. 
and  NE.,  but  in  the  offing  it  sets  toward  north,  and,  as  the  distance  from 
the  shore  is  increased,  to  NNW.  and  NW.  However,  they  are  variable 
in  this  locality, and  therefore  can  not  be  depended  on;  the  rate  is  generally 
1 J  miles  an  hour. 

Soundings. — The  greatest  depth  is  near  cape  Bullen,  on  whose  meridian, 
at  2  miles  distant,  there  is  found  48  fathoms,  mud  bottom.  The  depths 
then  diminish  proportionally  to  the  northward  in  approaching  the  mainland. 
On  the  east  coast  of  Fernando  Po  the  plateau  of  soundings  extends  from 
the  island  to  the  continent,  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  Clarence  peak. 
To  the  scjuthward  of  this  parallel  the  edge  of  the  plateau  has  the  same  trend 
as  the  shore  of  the  island,  and  only  2  or  3  miles  from  it;  beyond  this  dis- 
tance there  is  no  bottom  at  100  fathoms.  The  bank  of  soundings  has  not 
been  surveyed  or  examined  in  this  part  nor  on  the  south  shore,  which  ap- 
pears steep-to.  On  the  west  coast  great  depths  are  found  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  land,  and  the  edge  of  the  bank  appears  to  l)e  about  3  miles  oif 
shore,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Boteler  rock ;  to  the  northward  of  these  rocks 
is  the  general  plateau,  prolonging  the  continent.  The  soundings  here  vary 
between  47  and  53  fathoms  at  2  miles  from  the  island. 

Princes  Island. 

Princes  island  lies  120  miles  from  cape  St.  John,  the  nearest  part  of  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  116  miles  SSW.  of  Fernando  Po;  and  in  its  physical 
features  it  is  no  less  remarkable.  The  island  lies  between  the  parallel  of 
1°  41'  30''  and  r  32'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  7°  20'  and  7°  27'  30"  E. 
It  is  9J  miles  long  north  and  south  with  an  average  breadth  of  4J  miles. 
It  was  discovered  by  Joflo  de  Sautarem  and  Pero  de  Escabar,  two  Portu- 
guese nobles,  on  St.  Anthony's  day,  1471,  and  by  them  named  San  Antonio. 
The  nameof  Ilhado  Principe,  or  Princes  island,  was  conferred  on  it  about 
the  year  1500,  when  its  revenues  were  granted  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
Portugal. 

Princes  island  resembles  Fernando  Po  in  its  general  aspect,  but  is  more 
picturesque,  with  its  needle-shaped  peaks  and  adjacent  mountain  masses, 
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which  rise  abruptly  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior.  The  island  is  un- 
healthy, owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain,  which  causes  rank  v^etation.  The 
soil  in  many  places  is  of  a  fertile  black  earth,  mixed  with  gravel,  and  a  little 
sand;  in  others,  of  very  fine  and  excessively  compact  clay.  In  parts  there 
are  traces  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  large  spaces  are  covered  with  volcanic 
stones,  which  serve  for  building  purposes.  The  northern  part  of  the  island, 
though  high,  presents  only  hills,  between  which  flow  many  streams;  the 
southern  portion  consists  of  steep  and  rugged  mountains,  surrounded  by 
immense  obelisks  of  fantastic  forms,  the  whole  culminating  in  a  peak  3,050 
feet  above  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  a  distance  of  60 
miles.  Near  the  center  of  the  island,  on  an  elevated  chain  of  mountains, 
is  the  remarkable  horn-shaped  peak  Papagaio.  Beyond,  another  short 
chain  runs  SE.  and  NW.;  Padrim  peak  in  the  N  W.,  and  Serras  dos  Picos 
in  the  SE.;  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  island  are  the  two  Mamelles  or  Paps, 
and  on  ponta  das  Agulhas  the  Focinho  de  Cao  hill.  All  these  mountains 
are  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  trees,  and  give  rise  to  more  than  300 
streams. 

Soundings. — The  bank  of  soundings  to  the  northward  as  well  as  to  the 
eastward  runs  off  about  3  miles,  with  irregular  depths,  but  to  the  8W.  it 
extends  upward  of  12  miles,  including  near  its  Southern  limit  the  two 
islets  of  Gre^t  and  Little  Brothers.  On  the  west  side  it  appears  to  extend 
about  5  or  6  miles,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently  examined. 

ProductB. — The  water  here  k  excellent,  and  easily  obtainable  in  any 
quantity.  Fire- wood  is  also  plentiful.  Beef  may  be  obtained  at  San  An- 
tonio and  West  bay,  and  occasionally  pigs  and  poultry,  but  not  in  large 
quantities.  Fruits  and  v^etables  of  all  kinds  are  grown,  but  yams  and 
sweet  potatoes  are  scarce;  in  the  forests  arc  many  valuable  and  useful 
woods. 

Climate. — ^The  climate,  like  that  of  the  Gaboon  river,  is  very  hot  and 
humid,  but  not  so  much  so  as  on  the  continent,  for  the  temperature  is  sen- 
sibly diminished  by  the  sea  breezes.  There  are  but  two  seasons,  that  of  the 
tornadoes  from  March  to  September,  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  rainy  season  from  the  end  of  September  to  March,  during  which  period 
also  violent  storms  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  dry  months  are  July 
and  August,  which  is  also  the  period  of  the  SW.  breezes. 

Population. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  reside  in  the  town  of 
San  Antonio,  situated  in  the  depth  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
for  scarcely  any  other  place  merits  the  name  of  a  village;  and  thus  with 
only  one  town,  the  island  has  no  internal  trade,  neither  are  there  any 
practicable  roads  beyond  the  high  peak  and  that  of  Papagaio,  and  up  to 
these  they  are  rather  tracks  than  paths. 

In  1878,  the  total  population  of  Princes  and  San  Thom^  islands  num- 
bered 20,931,  the  former  in  1855  l>eing  about  4,000. 
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The  men  of  the  better  class  are  well  educated,  courteous,  and  li«>sj)itable, 
speaking  and  writing  Portuguese;  and  some  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
other  European  languages.  The  lower  orders  are  rude,  superstitious,  and 
indolent. 

Ponta  Flora  is  the  NW.  point  of  Princes  island,  formed  of  steep  cliffs, 
with  a  few  oflBying  rocks.  It  is  steep-to,  and  at  a  sliort  distance  is  found 
10  to  12  fathoms.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills  above  the  cliffs,  near  ponta 
Flora  are  a  few  houses  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  verdure. 

Bombom  island  is  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Princes  island,  being 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  spit;  two  small  rocks  lie  to  the 
westward.  The  so-called  island  is  elevated,  wowled,  of  a  rounded  form, 
and  steep-to  on  its  seaward  face,  against  which  the  sea  frequently  breaks. 

Pedra  da  Oall6  lies  N.  22°  W.  (N.  6°  W.  mag.)  of  ponta  Flora,  about 
2  miles  distant;  it  is  a  bare  black  rock  of  basaltic  formation,  and  only  9 
feet  high,  very  dangerous  at  night,  though  the  sea  always  breaks  over  it. 

The  depths  in  the  passage  between  the  rock  and  Princes  island  vary 
from  10  to  17  fathoms,  and  the  channel  is  free  from  any  known  danger. 
The  general  character  of  the  bottom  is  sandy,  sometimes  mixed  with  rock. 
The  white  spots  on  Pedra  da  Gall6  are  made  by  the  guano  of  sea  birds. 
Two-thirds  of  a  mile  northward  of  this  rock  there  is  no  bottom  at  100 
fathoms. 

Fish  are  abundant  in  its  neighborhood. 

Burras  point. — From  Bombom  island  to  Burras  point,  about  2  miles 
eastward,  the  land  falls  back  into  an  irregular-shaped  bay,  well  wooded 
close  to  the  shore,  which  is  composed  principally  of  rock,  with  here  and 
there  small  sandy  bights.  The  bay  offers  good  anchorage  in  9  fathoms, 
mud  bottom. 

Burras  point  is  high,  rocky,  and  steep,  with  breakers  at  its  extremity. 
The  point  in  shore  is  lower,  and  seen  from  a  distance  looks  like  an  island. 
On  the  hills  along  the  shore  within  the  point  are  a  few  native  huts,  partly 
hidden  by  foliage,  and  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  is  a  small 
sandy  bay.  • 

Mosteiro  islet. — From  Burras  point  the  shore  trends  ESE.  1 J  miles  to 
Mosteiro  point,  the  NEX  extremity  of  tfie  island,  formed  of  cliffs,  over 
which  the  sea  often  breaks  heavily.  Close  to  Mosteiro  point  is  a  black 
rock  known  as  Santa  Anna  islet,  and  NE.  nearly  ^  mile  is  a  group  of  bare 
rocks,  connected  by  a  shoal  bank  with  the  island.  The  largest  of  these 
rocks  is  Mosteiro  islet,  elevated  about  29  or  30  feet,  with  4 J  to  5  fathoms 
water  around  it.  A  sunken  rock,  with  2  fathoms  of  water,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks,  will  be  found  about  midway  between  Mosteiro  islet  and  the 
northern  end  of  Santa  Anna  islet. 

diamond  rocks. — About  200  yards  outside  Mosteiro  islet  are  the  Diamond 
rocks,  consisting  of  a  small,  low  rock,  above  water,  fringed  by  several  sunken 
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rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.  These  rocks  should  not  be  rounded 
on  their  eastern  side  nearer  than  J  mile,  where  the  depth  will  be  about  30 
fathoms,  and  when  they  bear  S.  16^  E.  (south  mag.)  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  current  which  sometimes  sets  strongly  toward  them.  The  rock 
is  in  latitude  1°  40'  42''  N.,  longitude  7°  27'  56"  E. 

Oabras  bay. — Between  Mosteiro  point  and  Capitain  i)oint,  distant  1,300 
yards  to  the  southward,  the  shore  isroi'ky  and  fringed  with  breakers,  fall- 
ing back  into  Cabras  bay,  which  is  shallow  and  rocky. 

San  Antonio  bay,  the  most  important  in  Princes  island,  is  comprised 
between  Capitain  jwint  and  Garja  point,  which  is  2^^  miles  southward  of 
the  former  point.  Between  these,  the  bay  recedes  westward  2J  miles  and 
forms  a  number  of  small  coves,  with  an  interior  bay,  at  whose  extreme 
depth  stands  the  town  of  San  Antonio.  It  can  not  be  seen  from  seaward 
unless  approaching  from  the  northward.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  rocky, 
with  numerous  sandy  coves. 

San  Antonio  bay  is  exposed  to  east  and  SE.  winds,  from  which  quarters 
the  tornadoes  blow,  but  the  holding  ground  is  good. 

Oaptain  point,  formed  of  moderate  cliffs,  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land, 
and  not  only  forms  the  north  point  of  San  Antonio  bay,  but  the  eastern 
point  of  a  small  bay  known  as  Praia' For miga,  which  is  f  mile  broad  and  i 
mile  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach,  through  the  western  part  of  which  runs  a 
small  stream.  This  bay  is  limited  by  Santa  Anna  point,  high  and  wooded, 
terminating  in  low  cliflfs.  The  depths  in  the  bay  vary  from  6  to  7  fathoms, 
with  4  fathoms  close  to  the  beach,  where  the  sea  often  breaks  heavily.  As 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  coral  and  shell,  and  the  bay  oj)en  to  the  SE., 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  anchor  during  the  tornado  season. 

Boques  island. — Abreast  of  Santa  Anna  point,  200  yards  distant,  is  a 
group  of  islets,  the  highest  of  which  is  Roques  island,  covered  with  brush- 
wood, and  65  feet  high.  Between  the  island  and  Santa  Anna  point  there 
is  a  boat  passage,  but  the  sea  almost  always  breaks  on  the  shore  of  the 
island  and  around  the  point,  making  it  impossible  to  land.  From  the 
eastward  the  island  is  mistaken  for  Santa  Anna  point ;  when  bearing  nortli 
it  is  clearly  detached. 

Santa  Anna  rock. — This  danger  is  an  isolated  rocky  head,  with  only 
12  feet  of  water  on  it ;  its  reported  position  is  500  yards  S. 33°  W.  (S.49° 
W.  mag.)  from  Santa  Anna  point,  and  as  it  is  400  yards  off  the  nearest 
shore,  and  does  not  show,  caution  is  necessary.  The  east  end  of  Roques 
island,  touching  the  north  extremity  of  the  sandy  beach  in  I*raia  Formiga, 
leads  a  good  200  yards  eastward  of  the  assigned  position  of  the  rock. 

Note. — The  rock  has  been  unsuccessfully  searched  for  by  three  French 
men-of-war:  Le  Fregenty  in  1873;  Le  Boursaint,  in  1879;  Le  Dumont 
d'  UrviUe,  in  1 888. 
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Bank. — A  bank,  about  100  yards  in  extent^  with  a  least  depth  of  2^ 
fathoms  and  4  to  5  fathoms  around,  lies  in  the  anchorage  of  the  bay  with 
fort  da  Mina,  on  pouta  Demonio,  about  south  and  distant  700  yards. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms^  good  holding 
ground  with  the  fort  bearing  S.  40''  W.  (S.  56''  W.mag.)'  distant  1,200 
yards  (about  300  yards  outside  the  reported  position  of  Santa  Anna  rock), 
and  for  small  vessels  within  the  2|  fathom  bank,  above  referred  to,  in  about 
4  fathoms,  mud. 

Northern  shore. — From  Santa  Anna  point,  the  north  shore  of  the  bay 
trends  westward,  and  for  the  space  of  J  mile  is  composed  of  rocky  cliffs, 
above  which  the  land  rises  abruptly  and  is  wooded.  On  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  juht  over  the  termination  of  the  cliffs,  stands  Santa  Anna  chapel, 
and  thence  the  coast  as  far  as  the  town  continues  high  and  wooded,  with 
numerous  rocky  points  and  small  sandy  coves  between,  where  landing  may 
be  effected. 

After  passing  Forte  point,  two  large  houses  will  be  seen  on  the  shore 
near  the  town,  the  firt»t  being  Casa  Fereira,  and  the  other  Casa  Gaetano, 
the  latter  being  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Landing  is  easy  on  the 
piers  abreast  of  the  houses  just  alluded  to,  and  beyond  this  boats  should 
not  proceed,  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  which  stud  the  bottom. 

San  Antonio. — The  town  stands  on  a  low  marshy  plain  between  theFrades 
river  to  the  NW.  and  Papagaio  river  to  the  SE.  and  is  sometimes  inundated 
by  the  scja.  It  is  sheltered  by  the  high  wooded  hills,  and  is  so  damp  as  to 
necessitate  building  the  houses  on  piles,  the  lower  or  basement  story  being 
assigned  to  domestic  animals.  The  town  is  tolerably  regular,  but  the 
houses  constructed  of  wood  are  often  in  state  of  ruinous  decay  and  have 
a  wretched  appearance.  The  salubrity  of  the  place  may  l>e  judged  of  by 
its  position,  in  a  hot  and  humid  climate.  A  det^ichmeut  of  native  troops 
is  stationed  here. 

Supplies. — Provisions  not  procurable,  although  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
and  vegetables,  might  possibly  be  obtained  by  giving  sufficient  notice  to 
the  neighboring  estates. 

Water. — From  the  Papagaio  river  the  south  shore  of  Santa  Anna  bay 
takes  an  easterly  trend,  and  presents  the  same  appearance  as  the  northern 
side.  About  J  mile  from  the  town  is  a  running  stream  of  good  water,  and 
near  it  on  a  point  eastward  is  a  large  house  named  San  Joao  while  another 
stream,  admirably  adapted  for  watering,  lies  a  short  J  mile  further  on. 
In  the  dry  season,  these  streams  are  not  acceasible  from  the  sea,  in  consequence 
of  the  sandy  beach  being  higher  than  the  stream  level ;  and  as  a  rule,  in 
order  to  obtain  pure  water,  it  is  best  to  obtain  supplies  when  the  tide  is 
low. 

Hails. — There  is  mail  communication  with  Lisbon  once  a  month  by  the 
line  of  steamers  going  to  Loauda. 
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Ponta  Demonio. — From  the  eastern  of  the  two  watering  plaoes  the  coast 
trends  northward,  and  forms  the  high  salient  feature  of  ponta  Demonio^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  rocks  to  the  extent  of  200  yards.  On  the  summit  of 
the  point  stands  fort  da  Mina,  mounting  10  or  12  guns;  on  its  flagstaff  the 
Portuguese  col5rs  are  hoisted,  and  as  the  walls  are  whitewashed  it  is  easily 
recognized. 

Demonic  rock,  with  2|  fathoms  water  lies  700  yards  eastward  of  fort 
da  Mina,  and  has  from  3^  to  4|  fathoms  around  it. 

Pequena  bay. — From  ponta  Demonio  the  shore  trends  southeastward 
as  far  as  Risco  point;  the  shore  between  is  high  and  wooded,  with  a  sandy- 
beach  broken  by  three  rocky  points,  with  numerous  small  rivulets,  which 
are  all  nearly  dry  during  the  rainy  season.  Pequena  point  terminates  in 
a  rocky  cliff,  and  off  it  extends  a  reef.  It  is  the  west  point  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  which  affords  good  anchorage,  and  is  protPcte<l  from  all 
winds;  the  bay  is  J  mile  broad  and  300  yards  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach, 
near  the  middle  of  which  is  a  large  house,  with  a  small  stream  of  pure 
fresh  water. 

Risco  point,  the  eastern  point  of  Pequena  bay,  is  rocky  and  steep;  the 
land  within  it  rises  to  a  small  conical  hill,  which  is  well  wooded.  Off  the 
point  are  some  projecting  and  covered  rocks  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  them,  for  though  they  sometimes  break,  they  are  frequently  not  to 
be  distinguished. 

Salgada  bay. — From  Risco  point  the  coast  trends  eastward  for  700 
yards  to  Martha  point,  which  is  moderately  steep-to;  and  thence  continu- 
ing rocky,  high,  and  wooded,  falls  back  into  Salgada  bay  about  600  yards 
broad,  and  the  same  in  depth.  The  shores  of  the  bay,  which  is  bounded 
eastward  by  Bado  point,  consists  of  two  sandy  beaches,  separated  by  a  rocky 
cliff.  Close  to  the  beaches  at  each  angle  of  the  bay  is  a  large  house,  and 
a  chapel  surrounded  by  huts. 

Qarfa  point. — From  Bado  point  the  coast  takes  a  general  trend  south- 
ward for  i  mile  to  Gar9a  point,  a  rounded,  rocky  headland  forming  the 
south  point  of  San  Antonio  bay;  a^bont  midway  between  the  above  points 
is  Anzol  point,  off  which  a  rocky  spur  extends  for  the  distance  of  200 
yards. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  San  Antonio  bay  at  3h. 
58m.;  springs  rise  3  feet,  neaps  1 J  feet.  The  rise  and  fall  are  very  regular, 
but  the  tidal  stream,  which  does  not  attain  any  gi^eat  velocity  either  during 
flood  or  ebb,  is  not  so  regular. 

Directions. — When  approaching  Princes  island,  it  is  generally  considered 
advisable  to  do  so  from  the  southward,  to  avoid  being  set  to  leeward  by  the 
currents,  which  almost  invariably,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island,  set  north 
and  NNE.  from  one  to  1 J  miles  an  hour.  This  precaution  is  especially 
necessary  if  making  for  West  bay,  but  if  feound  for  San  Antonio  bay, 
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although  the  southern  route  is  preferable^  a  vessel  may  pass  either  north  or 
south  of  the  island,  for  the  anchorage  can  always  be  reached  even  from  the 
northward  without  difficulty. 

At  the  distance  of  about  20  miles  westward  of  the  island,  a  large  number. 
of  sea  mews  and  other  aquatic  birds  are  generally  fallen  in  with,  and  thi& 
fact  may  prove  useful  during  hazy  weather,  or  at  night  time,  for  th)e  birds,, 
on  being  disturbed  from  their  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  prog- 
ress of  the  ship,  rise  and  give  utterence  to  plaintive  cries. 

If  intending  to  round  the  north  end  of  th^  island,  Pedra  de  6all6  may 
be  passed  on  either  side,  but  when  on  the  meridian  of  Burras  point,  calms 
are  often  experienced,  and  advantage  must  be  taken  of  occasional  squalls 
to  reach  the  meridian  of  the  Diamond  rocks,  where  the  usual  breeze  from 
south  to  S\y.  may  be  expecte<i;  and  after  a  good  board  to  the  southeast- 
ward, stand  in  for  the  bay,  which  is,  however,  often  rendered  difficult  of 
access  on  accoufit  of  calms  and  squalls. 

When  rounding  the  island  to  the  southward,  avoid  if  possible  passing 
between  Piconegro  point  and  Carocha  island,  where  the  winds  are  baffling^ 
and  currents  variable;  but  stand  on  well  to  the  eastward  until  past  the. 
meridian  of  Garya  point  before  bearing  up  to  the  northward  in  order  to 
avoid  being  becalmed  too  close  to  the  shore.  When  off  the  bay,  in  case  of 
calms,  it  may  be  necessary  to  anchor  to  avoid  being  set  to  the  northward. 
As  the  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  are  generally  between  south  and 
west,  a  vessel  must  beat  in,  and  in  doing  so  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the 
southern  shore,  as  both  swell  and  current  set  to  the  northward. 

Broad  bay. — From  Gar9a  point  the  coast  falls  back  into  a  bay,  termi- 
nating to  the  southward  in  ponta  da  Mai,  which  is  distant  from  the  former 
4i  miles  SSW.  Ponta  da  Mai  is  bold  and  steep-to,  but  about  f  mile 
NNE.  a  cluster  of  rocks  extends  J  mile  off  shore.  Between  the  points 
forming  Broad  bay  the  coast  is  composed  of  high  rocky  cliffs,  many  of 
which  show  red  patches.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  ponta  da  Mai  begin 
the  mountain  ranges  which  cross  the  island ;  their  fall  to  the  southward  is 
very  sudden  and  the  land  rises  abrtiptly  from  the  borders  of  the  sea.  In 
standing  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  vessels  should  avoid  entering 
this  bay  on  account  of  meeting  calms,  violent  squalls,  irregular  currents, 
and  oftentimes  a  heavy  swell. 

Praia  Grande. — To  the  southwestward  of  ponta  da  Mai  is  a  small  bay 
with  sandy  beach,  known  as  Praia  Grande,  ^  mile  broad.  Beyond  tnis 
the  coast  is  high  and  rugged  as  far  as  Piconegro  point,  the  extreme  south 
point  of  the  island,  which  is  a  tongue  of  land  with  abrupt  cliffs  on  all 
sides.     A  sunken  rock,  which  usually  breaks,  lies  off  its  extremity. 

Oarocha  island. — At  the  distance  of  1^  miles  SE.  of  Piconegro  point 
is  a  steep  rocky  island,  about  J  mile  in  length,  and  about  1,037  feet  high, 
covered  with  trees  and  brushwood.     The  island  from  its  peculiar  form  is 
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known  as  Carocha  island  (Dutchnians  cap).  Seen  from  the  southward,  it 
makes  like  a  part  of  Princes  island ;  it  is  very  steep-to,  and  in  the  chan- 
nel between,  which  is  clear  of  danger,  the  depths  are  from  25  to  30  fath- 
oms, fine  black  sand. 

Southward  of  the  island  is  a  low  rock  which  shows  out  in  a  detached 
form  when  seen  from  east  or  west. 

South  coast. — From  Piconegro  point,  the  south  coast  of  Princes  island, 
as  far  as  ponta  do  Groso,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  forms  three  bays,  separated 
by  rocky  points ;  the  shores  of  the  bays  are  very  high,  rocky,  and  wooded^ 
and  are  commanded  by  high  peaks  of  the  southern  chain  of  mountains. 
The  first  point  N\V.  of  Piconegro  point  is  that  of  Portinho,  ofi^  which  is 
a  rocky  islet  of  the  same  name,  around  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

These  bays  afford  no  shelter,  and  the  sea  usually  breaks  along  the  shore  ; 
in  the  westernmost  bay,  within  ponta  do  Groso,  is  a  large  stream  of  water. 

Ponta  do  Groso,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  is  a  high  rooky 
headland  formed  by  a  hill  named  Barriga  Branca,  which  when  viewed 
from  the  SE.  shows  two  conical  peaks;  the  point  is  steep-to,  and  f  mile 
off  shore,  there  is  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,  mud. 

West  bay. — From  ponta  do  Groso,  the  coast  trends  NW.,  If  miles,  to 
the  western  point  of  the  island,  marked  by  a  small  conical  [)eak,  and  thence 
north  one  mile  to  ponta  da  Formiga,  the  south  point  of  a  small  sandy  bay, 
which  does  not,  however,  afford  any  shelter. 

The  sea  breaks  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  vessels  should  not  range 
too  near  without  a  favorable  breeze  for  clearing  again,  on  account  of  the 
currents  and  swell  setting  toward  the  land.  For  the  same  reason  vessels 
should  avoid  approaching  near  the  southern  shore  of  the  island. 

A  little  further  north  is  the  salient  ponta  das  Agulhas,  the  SW.  extrem- 
ity of  West  bay,  or  bahia  das  Agulhas,  the  safest  and  best  in  the  island, 
being  sheltered  during  the  tornado  season  from  SE.  and  SW.  winds.  The 
point  is  surmounted  by  a  peak  f  mile  to  the  SE.,  when  the  land  slopes 
gently  to  the  shore,  and  terminates  in  a  small  rocky  islet,  about  40)  yards 
distant. 

West  bay  is  comprised  between  the  ponta  das  Agulhas  and  Pedrinha 
point,  to  the  NE.,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  a  sd  from  this  line  the  bay  falls 
back  1 J  miles.  When  seen  from  the  westward  the  appearance  of  the  bay 
is  remarkable,  for  in  the  foreground  there  are  five  apparent  points,  which 
make  like  five  conical  islets,  as  the  lowland  which  unites  them  is  not  seen 
from  the  offing,  while  in  the  background  ar^  the  great  elevations  of  Car- 
riote,  Papagaio,  and  the  Pico,  and  to  the  right  the  equally  abrupt  hill, 
called  the  peak  of  Agulhas,  already  mentioned.  Seen  from  the  westward 
it  certainly  deserves  its  name  of  bay  of  Agulhas,  or  Needles.  It  is  free 
from  dangers,  and  the  water  shallows  gradually  within  the  line  joining  the 
two  {)oints.     On  the  meridian  of  the  ponta  das  Agulhas,  and  on  the  parallel 
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of  the  center  of  the  bay,  will  be  found  28  fathoms,  black  sand,  and  20 
fathoms  on  the  line  joining  the  points.  Anchorage  can  be  taken  just 
inside  of  this  line  in  16  fathoms,  sandy  mud. 

The  high  lands  attract  rain,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  here,  as  well 
as  at  San  Antonio  bay,  it  rains  heavily  and  for  a  long  time  on  the  land^ 
without  a  drop  falling  on  the  shipping  afloat.  Supplies  were  formerly 
obtained  here  even  cheaper  than  at  San  Antonio;  but  in  1865  the  only  in- 
habitants consisted  of  a  few  wretched  negroes,  and  in  1874  ho  supplies  of 
any  kind  could  Ihj  obtained  here. 

Water. — The  land  in  the  depth  of  the  bay  is  low,  formeil  by  hills,  sepa- 
rated by  valleys,  through  which  flow  numerous  streams,  supplying  excellent 
water.  One  of  the  best  watering  places  is  about  one  mile  from  the  northern 
part  of  ponta  das  Agulhas. 

Shoal. — A  rocky  shoal,  with  1 J  and  2  fathoms  water,  extends  off"  60G 
yards  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  bay,  about  |  mile  eastward  of  the 
ponta  das  Agulhas,  and  this  danger  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  vessels 
wishing  to  obtain  an  in  shore  berth  for  watering. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  West  bay  at  3h.  37m.; 
springs  rise  5 J  feet. 

Directions. — The  prevailing  wind  from  SW.  will  enable  a  vessel  to  haul 
round  |)onta  das  Agulhas  and  choose  a  berth,  but  in  rounding  the  point 
from  the  southward  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  small  detached  rock, 
which  sometimes  covers,  about  300  yards  from  the  shore  and  800  yards 
N.  34°  E.  (N.  50°  E.  mag.)  of  Pedra  das  Agulhas.  Good  anchorage  for 
a  large  vessel  may  l)e  obtained  in  about  12  fathoms,  with  the  ponta  das 
Agulhas  bearing  west  (N.  74°  W.  mag.).  Storms  are  frequent,  and  ooca-. 
sionally  the  wind  is  NW.,  when  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  moorings, 
but  generally  there  is  no  danger.  Tornadoes  blow  from  the  east,  and  with 
greater  fury  from  coming  over  the  high  land ;  and  if  at  single  anchor,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  foul  it,  as  the  vessel  swings  from  riding  to  the  SW. 
breeze.  Ijcaving  West  bay  for  San  Antonio,  vessels  start  at  high  water, 
or  the  first  of  th^  ebb,  and  proceed  south  of  the  island. 

Pedrinha  point  is  a  steep  rocky  point  at  the  NW.  termination  of  the 
central  chain  of  mountains,  and  about  200  yards  SW.  is  the  small  rocky 
islet  of  Pedrini,  about  150  yards  offshore.  North  of  the  point  is  a  small 
sandy  bay,  through  whose  northern  boundary  an  arch  has  been  formed  by 
the  sea;  hence  its  name,  ponta  Furado  (pierced  point).  Beyond  this,  the 
coast  continuing  rocky,  forms  another  indentation,  terminating  in  ponta 
do  Broa  Pequena,  distant  1 J  miles  north  of  ponta  Furado.  The  coast  is 
clear,  with  from  9  to  12  fathoms  close  to  the  shore. 

Mai  Blarth  bay. — About  |  mile  north  from  the  preceding  is  ponta  da 
Mai  Marth,  the  western  boundary  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  of  which 
ponta  Flora,  distant  li  miles  NE.  by  E.,  is  the  eastern  limit.     The  bay. 
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which  13  1 J  miles  deep  and  clear  of  danger,  is  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
wind  and  affords  good  anchorage,  the  only  drawback  being  that,  in  common 
with  all  the  bays  of  the  island,  it  is  subjected  to  alternate  calms  and  violent 
squalls,  occasioned  by  the  mountains.  In  the  depth  of  the  bay  are  numerous 
streams,  and  a  house  surround  by  huts.  On  a  line  joining  the  two  points 
will  be  found  a  depth  of  15  fathoms,,  and  from  this  the  soundings  decrease 
gradually  to  3  fathoms  near  the  beach.  There  is  ordinarily  a  heavy  swell 
in  the  bay,  due  to  its  exposure  to  west  winds,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  surf 
near  the  beach. 

The  Brothers,  or  Pedras  Tinhosas,  are  two  conspicuous  islets  SSW. 
of  Princes  island.  The  larger  islet,  known  as  the  Great  Brother,  is  130 
feet  high,  and  lies  from  ponta  do  Groso,  the  nearest  point  of  Princes  island, 
S.  18°  W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.),  12J  miles,  while  the  Little  Brother,  of  simi- 
lar  elevation,  is  10 J  miles  S.  26°  W.  (S.  42°  W.  mag.)  of  the  same  point. 
Both  islets  are  covered  with  brushwood  and  are  diiBcult  to  land  in  conse- 
<juence  of  the  surf ;  they  are  also  marked  by  white  patches  caused  by  the 
guano  of  sea  birds.  When  seen  from  the  east  or  west  the  Great  Brother 
shows  two  paps ;  off  the  SW.  side  of  the  Little  Brother  is  a  detached  rock. 

San  Thom^  Island. 

San  Thom6  island  is  much  longer  than  Princes  island  and  of  greater 
commercial  importance,  but  is  less  useful  as  a  place  of  call  in  consequence 
of  its  want  of  harbors.  It  should  not  be  approached  l)y  Vessels  which  do 
not  intend  anchoring,  as  calms,  baffling  winds,  and  strong  currents  prevail 
in  its  vicinity.     It  belongs  to  the  Portuguese. 

The  island  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  December  21,  1470,  the 
day  of  St.  Thomas;  hence  its  name.  It  was  not  colonized  until  15  years 
after,  when  its  prosperity  for  nearly  a  century  was  most  remarkable;  bat 
in  1574  a  body  of  negroes,  who  had  lived  and  increased  in  the  brush,  made 
an  attack  on  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  and  the  warfare  was  kept  up 
for  nearly  a  century  before  the  bushmen  were  subdued.  Since  then  a 
series  of  causes,  culminating  in  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Brazil, 
whose  vast  extent  and  superior  climate  induced  all  the  colonists  of  San 
Thora6  to  abandon  it,  have  reduced  the  island  from  its  once  prosperous 
condition  to  a  state  of  complete  decay.  The  island  is  25  miles  long  and 
17  miles  broad,  extends  from  the  parallels  of  latitude  0°  24'  15"  N.  to  f 
mile  north  of  the  equator,  and  between  longitude  6°  26'  and  6°  44'  E. 
The  island  is  very  mountainous  throughout,  and  in  its  central  western  part 
attains,  in  pico  de  San  Thom6,  an  elevation  of  7,005  feet,  covered  with  a 
mass  of  trees,  and  from  its  sides  numerous  streams  find  their  way  to  the 
sea. 

About  2  miles  east  of  this  peak  is  seen  pico  de  Anna  de  Chaves,  6,913 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  is  another  almost  as  high. 
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From  this  central  mass  two  chains  diverge,  one  east\tard  in  the  direction 
of  Mercia  Aves  bay  and  the  other  ESE.,  the  latter  range  having  among 
other  peaks  those  of  Maria  Fernandez  and  Mocondom  close  to  the  shore. 
From  the  last-named  peaks  the  chain  trends  about  SW.  and  terminates  in 
the  sharp  peaks  of  Cao  Grande  and  Cao  Pequeno. 

The  north  side  of  the  island  presents  an  immense  plain,  watered  by  a 
multitude  of  streams,  and  from  its  center,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea,  rises  an 
undulating  chain  of  hills,  the  most  northern  of  which  is  Guadaloupe  hill. 
This  part  of  the  island  is  adorned  with  luxuriant  verdure,  with  many  fine 
plantations  of  sweet  cassava  and  calavances,  as  well  as  groves  of  cocoanut 
and  plant^iin. 

The  island,  when  seen  from  the  NNE.  at  a  distance  of  60  miles,  pre- 
sents three  very  remarkable  mountains,  viz,  San  Thom6,  whose  summit  is 
frequently  hidden  by  clouds;  Cao  Grande,  with  its  needle-shaped  peak; 
and  Maria  Fernandez  peak,  the  top  of  which  resembles  the  form  of  a 
sugar  loaf 

Population. — In  1878  the  population  consisted  of  about  17,000.  The 
people  reside  principally  in  eight  villages,  or  towns,  the  principal  being 
that  of  SaO  Thom6,  in  Anna  de  Chaves  bay,  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island; 
but  here  and  there  some  habitations  are  seen  bordering  on  the  shore.  This 
being  a  Portuguese  penal  settlement,  there  are  about  400  conVicts  on  the 
island,  and  a  regiment  of  black  troops  is  also  stationed  here. 

Produce. — ^The  island  is  composed  of  very  compact  and  heavy  basaltic 
rock,  covered  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  imaginable,  but  its  cultivation 
is  neglected  in  consequence  of  want  of  labor.  Its  chief  exports  consists 
of  coffee  and  cocoa ;  bullocks,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls  are  plentiful  and  good, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  moderate  charges.  Similar  fruits  and  vegetables 
lo  those  grown  at  Princes  island  may  be  obtained,  but  not  in  any  quantity. 
iBxcellent  water  and  plenty  of  wood  are  procurable. 

OurrentB. — When  approaching  the  island  of  San  Thom^  from  the  west- 
•ward,  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  Guinea  current,  to 
keep  northward  of  the  parallel  of  1°  30'  North  latitude  until  the  meridian 
of  6°  East  longitude  has  been  attained.  By  doing  so,  the  ship  will  avoid 
the  Equatorial  current,  which  is  found  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  on 
the  above  parallel  and  occasionally  even  further  north.  This  latter  cur- 
rent sometimes  surrounds  San  Thom6  island,  and  on  the  meridian  north  of 
'  the  island  has  been  found  setting  to  the  westward.  Eastward  of  San 
Thom6  the  current  generally  sets  northeastward. 

Ponta  do  Figo,  the  NW.  point  of  the  island,  is  high  and  peaked,  with 
steep  rocky  cliffs  on  its  sea  face.  About  1 J  miles  to  eastward  is  ponta 
Carregada,  a  low  rocky  point,  surmounted  by  a  small  conical  hillock  named 
Morro  Carregada.     Between  these  points  are  two  small  bays,  separated  by 
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a  rocky  point ;  the  westernmoet  of  these  indentations  has  a  sandy  beach, 
and  oif  the  points  are  rocks,  which  are  partly  covered  at  high  water. 

Ponta  d'Agoa  Ambo,  lies  1^  miles  from  ponta  Carr^da,  the  shore 
between  being  broken  and  fringed  with  rocks,  which  cover  at  high  water. 
From  the  former  point,  the  coast  takes  a  southeasterly  trend  for  a  distance 
of  1 J  miles  to  ponta  do  Peixe,  a  rocky  projecting  point,  surmounted  by  a 
hillock,  on  which  stands  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  San  Francisco. 
It  forms  a  good  mark  for  the  anchorage  in  Man  of  war  road. 

Dha  das  Oabras,  a  short  ^  mile  in  length,  is  marked  by  two  pa|)s,  and 
lies  1^  miles  eastward  of  ponta  do  Peixe.  It  is  of  moderate  height  and 
may  be  seen  from  16  to  18  miles  off.  The  island  is  connected  with  the 
main  shore  of  San  Thom6  by  a  bank  whose  3-fathom  boundary  is  J  mile 
distant  in  an  east  and  north  direction  from  Cabras,  and  from  the  latter 
point  the  edge  of  the  bank  extends  with  an  irregular  outline  westward  for 
3  miles,  and  joins  ponta  d'Agoa  Ambo. 

From  the  NE.  extramity  of  the  bank,  off  ilha  das  Cabras,  the  3-fathom 
line  trends  almost  in  a  direct  line  for  ponta  San  Sebastian,  which  it 
approaches  within  200  yards.  This  plateau  is  known  as  the  bank  of  Santa 
Anna. 

Han  of  war  road. — This  anchorage,  about  one  mile  off  the  north  side 
of  San  Thom6  island,  extends  between  ponta  d'Agoa  Ambo  and  ponta  do 
Peixe.  By  reference  to  the  plan  and  the  exercise  of  common  precaution, 
the  anchorage  is  easily  accessible ;  but  it  can  only  be  deemed  safe  when 
compared  with  other  places  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  is  preferable  to  the 
anchorage  off  Anna  de  Chaves  bay  during  the  tornado  season,  as  the  winds 
Avhich  blow  directly  into  the  latter  bay,  lead  clear  out  to  sea  from  the 
former  anchorage. 

Anchorage. — The  marks  for  the  best  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel  in 
Man  of  war  road  are,  the  middle  of  ilha  das  Cabras,  S.  68°  E.(S.  52°  E. 
mag.),  the  ruined  chapel  of  San  Francisco,  S.  26°  E.  (S.  10°  E.  mag.),  and 
Fernandilla  farmhouse  (a  conspicuous  stone  building  close  to  the  landing 
place),  S.  1 1  °  W.  (S.  27°  W.  mag.).  Here  will  be  found  about  7  fathoms 
over  a  sandy  bottom.  The  anchorage  should,  if  possible,  be  made  from 
the  eastwaixl,  as  the  winds  and  currents  are  baffling  when  passing  the  north 
end  of  the  island  from, the  westward. 

The  northern  shore  of  San  Thom6  presents  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  does 
also  the  eastern  side.  The  hills  are  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  fine 
groups  of  trees  are  scattered  over  the  plains. 

Note. — A  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor  announcing  arrival,  as 
jKTmission  must  l)e  obtained  to  anchor  in  Man  of  war  anchorage. 

Supplies. — Water  of  a  good  description  can  be  obtained  from  a  small 
rapid  stream,  which  flows  into  the  sea  about  J  mile  eastward  of  Fernandilla 
house,  but  as  there  is  a  surf  on  the  bar,  it  is  advisable  to  land  a  little  west 
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of  the  river.  The  river  runs  though  a  beautifully  sheltered  valley,  where 
a  ship's  company  might  be  landed  for  recreation  with  great  advantage  to 
'  their  health.  The  water  is  not  only  much  better  than  that  in  Anne  de 
Chaves  bay,  where  the  women  are  constantly  washing  with  palm  oil  soap, 
but  is  more  easily  obtained. 

Wood  is  also  plentiful,  and  goats,  poultry,  fruit,  and  some  vegetables 
may  also  be  procured,  in  exchange  for  which  tobacco,  spirits,  old  (Jothes, 
and  glass  beads  are  received. 

Light. — A  light  is  exhibited  from  a  lighthouse  on  the  eastern  summit  of 
ilha  das  Cabras.  The  light  is  a  flashing  white  light  every  2  minutes.  It 
illuminates  the  entire  horizon,  and  in  clear  weather  should  be  visible  from 
a  distance  of  18  miles.  It  is  shown  at  an  elevation  of  312  feet  above  the 
sea  from  a  lighthouse  25  feet  high. 

Praia  LagartO. — From  ponta  do  Peixe,  or  Fernao  Dias,  the  cojist  trends 
SE.  2J  miles  to  Lagarto  point,  low  and  salient,  the  shore  between  being 
broken  into  sandy  l)ays,  separate<l  by  rocky  points.  Southward  of  the 
point  is  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  one  mile  broad  and  J  mile 
deep,  and  only  frequented  by  small  vessels. 

Anna  de  Chaves  bay  lies  between  the  rounded  SaO  Jos^  point  to  the 
north,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Sao  Jos^,  and  ponta  San 
Sebastian,  a  low  point  with  a  fort  which  bears  from  the  former  S.  51°  E. 
(S.  35°  E.  mag.),  1^  miles;  the  bay  between  these  points  falling  back  f 
mile,  with  depths  varying  from  one  to  2 J  fathoms  water.  The  bay  is  said 
to  be  filling  up. 

Both  the  points  of  the  bay  are  rocky,  but  the  bottom  of  the  indentation 
consists  of  a  sandy  beach  on  which  stands  the  chief  town  of  the  island^ 
known  as  Cidade  de  SaO  Thom^,  which  is  almost  entirely  built  of  wood, 
and  of  greater  extent  than  it  appears  from  the  anchorsfge. 

The  bay  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  although  open  to  east  and 
NE.  winds,  it  offers  to  small  vessels  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage; 
but  those  drawing  over  10  feet  water  are  compelled  to  remain  outside  the 
line  betw^u  the  points,  where,  however,  the  holding  ground  is  excellent. 

Cidade  de  Sao  Thomd. — This  so-called  city  is  the  capital  of  the  island 
and  extends  in  the  form  of  an  arc  for  a  distance  of  1 J  miles  along  the  shore 
at  the  bottom  of  Anna  de  Chaves  bay.  The  appearance  of  the  town  from 
seaward  is  pleasing  and  picturesque,  as  the  tiled  wooden  houses,  numbering 
about  900,  are  interpersed  among  the  trees.  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  generally  are  tolerably  built. 

There  are  several  churches  built  of  j^tone;  among  others  the  cathedral, 

la  Conoei9ao,  and  la  Misericordia ;  there  is  also  a  civil  prison,  a  town  hall, 

and  a  customhouse ;  the  last  named  being  a  large  building,  in  front  of 

which  is  a  wooden  pier. 
1848—22 
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A  lar^e  hospital  has  been  built  on  the  north  point  of  Anna  de  Chaves 
bay.  The  two  portions  of  the  town  are  connected  by  au  iron  bridge  which 
spans  the  r  o  de  A^ua  Grande.     It  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  10,000. 

Landing  can  usually  be  effected  at  the  pier,  but  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  swell  on,  the  best  place  is  under  the  fort,  avoidin^j  tlie  low  water 
rocks.     The  pier  is  being  rebuilt  of  stone  and  lengthened. 

Climate. — The  climate,  though  humid,  is  moderately  healthy.  The 
rainy  »e;i.son  is  from  ^September  to  March.  Maximum  temperature,  80°  ; 
minimum,  54°. 

Coal. — A  supply  of  coal  is  obtainable. 

Sapplies. — There  are  several  good  shops  in  the  city,  where  furniturei 
earthenware,  edibles,  wines,  etc.,  importeil  from  Europe  and  America  are 
sold ;  bullocks  may  also  be  procured  through  the  merchants. 

The  water  of  the  rio  de  Agua  Grande,  near  the  customhouse  is  very 
good,  but  near  the  entrance  it  is  polluted  by  continuous  clothes  washing ; 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  boats  entering  the  river  on  account  of  its  shallow- 
ness. 

Observation  spot.— The  observation  spot,  S.  72°  W.  (S.  88°  W.mag.), 
200  yards  from  customhouse  pier,  is  in  latitude  0°  20'  38"  N.,  longitude 
6°  44'  07"  E. 

Mails. — There  is  monthly  communication  with  Lisbon  by  Portuguese 
mail  steamers. 

Lights. — The  fort,  a  prominent  white  object,  stands  near  the  extremity  of 
ponta  San  Sebastian,  and  from  an  elevation  of  35  feet  above  the  sea  is 
exhibited  a  fixed  red  light,  which  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  8  miles. 

Two  lights,  red  and  green,  are  shown  on  the  pier. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Anna  de  Chaves  bay  at  4h.; 
rise  of  tide,  6  feet.  The  tides  are  regular  in  the  bay ;  but  outside  the 
currents  are  weak  and  irregular,  and  frequently  set  to  the  northward  and 
NNE. 

Banks. — In  addition  to  the  bank  of  Santa  Anna,  already  alluded  to^ 
there  are  two  other  banks,  all  but  connected  and  occupying  a  space  of  2 
miles  NNW.  and  SSE.  The  depths  on  these  banks  vary  from  2f  to  3f 
fathoms,  and  the  extremes  are  nearly  equidistant  from  Lagarto  point. 

The  northern  portion  of  these  banks,  J  mile  in  length,  is  known  as 
Pescador  bank,  while  the  larger  and  southern  part  is  called  the  Anna  de 
Chaves  bank,  which  will  be  cleared  on  its  southern  side  by  bringing  fort 
San  Sebastian  to  bear  S.  60°  W.  (S.  66°  W.  mag.).  In  clear  weather  the 
bottom  over  these  banks  can  be  plainly  distinguished ;  rocks  covered  with 
black  seaweed,  separated  by  spaces  of  white  sand. 

Caution. — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  other  and  shoaler  spots  maj 
exist.     The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  when  navigating  in  the  vicinity. 
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Directions. — Vessels  intending  to  anchor  off  Anna  de  Chaves  bay 
should  approach  from  well  to  windward,  on  the  parallel  of  the  central 
high  mountains  of  the  island,  bringing  fort  San  Sebastian,  which  makes 
like  a  white  conspicuous  house  to  l)ear  S.  82°  W.  (N.  82°  W.  mag.)  and 
when  the  west  extreme  of  ilha  das  Cabras  bears  N.  33°  W.  (N.  17°  W. 
mag.)  run  in  on  this  bearing,  and  anchor  when  fort  San  Sebastian  bears  8. 
20°  W,  (S.  36''  W.  mag.),  in  about  5  fathoms. 

This  anchorage  is  over  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  but  the  vessels. may  select 
any  position  adapted  to  their  drafl,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bay 
is  said  to  be  filling  up.  When  approaching  the  anchorage  from  the  south, 
give  ponta  do  Praiao  a  berth  of  about  a  mile,  and  steer  for  ilha  das  Cabras. 
Vessels  should  not  anchor  until  the  prison  (a  white  building  close  to  the 
shore  between  fort  San  Sebastian  and  fort  St.  Jeronimo)  bears  southward 
of  S.  54°  W.  (S.  70°  W.  mag.),  in  onler  to  avoid  fouling  the  telegraph  cables 
which  are  landed  near  the  prison.  At  the  anchorage  the  water  is  generally 
smooth,  and  the  wind  favorable  for  rafting  off  casks ;  but  after  tornadoes, 
or  wherf  the  swell  sets  in,  the  sea  breaks  right  across  the  bay,  but  not 
dangerously  or  so  as  to  prevent  boats  landing. 

When  alx)ut  10  miles  off  shore  variable  winds,  with  calms  and  squalls, 
are  frequently  experienced  and  retard  the  approach  to  the  anchorage. 
During  the  night,  when  about  6  miles  off  shore,  the  land  breeze  is  fallen 
in  with,  generally  weak  and  variable,  and  care  should  be  take^  not  to  be 
set  north  by  the  currents ;  take  advantage  of  the  first  of  the  sea  breeze, 
almost  always  from  SW.  or  SSW.  and  variable  to  SSE.,  which  sets  in 
between  10  and  11  a.  m.  These  are  the  only  difficulties  in  approaching 
the  anchorage. 

Ponta  do  Praiao. — From  ponta  San  Sebastian  the  coast  is  rocky,  in- 
dented, and  fringed  with  rocks  as  far  as  ponta  do  Praiao,  a  distance  of  3  J 
miles  SSE.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  fort  San  Sebastian,  on  a  slight 
well-wooded  eminence,  is  the  ruined  fort  San  Jeronimo,  and  |  mile  further 
south  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  Ponta  do  Praiao  is  a  salient  point  of 
moderate  elevation,  surrounded  by  rocks  which  cover  and  uncover;  south- 
ward of  this  point  the  land  rises  rapidly,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  point  is  a  small  conical  hill. 

Almazarim  and  Santa  Anna  bays. — From  ponta  do  Praiao,  the  coast 
trends  S.  by  W.  for  nearly  4  miles  to  ponta  das  Angolares,  the  coast  between 
forming  two  indentations,  known  as  Almaxarim  and  .Santa  Anna  bays ; 
both  are  rocky,  but  in  the  former  they  extend  far  off  shore;  in  the  depth 
of  the  latter  is  the  chapel  of  Santa  Anna. 

Ponta  das  Angolares  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  faced  with  rocky 
cliflfe  towards  the  south ;  it  is  distinguished  by  a  solitary  palm,  and  by 
several  distinct  clumps  of  other  trees. 

nha  Santa  Anna  is  a  rocky  islet  of  moderate  height,  with  its  summit 
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covered  with  bushes.  It  lies  ENE.  one  mile  from  ponta  das  Angolares, 
and  when  not  shut  in  with  the  San  Thom6  shore,  may  be  seen  from 
a  distance  of  lf>  miles.  Although  the  shores  of  the  islet  are  steep-to,  and 
the  passage  within  §  mile  broad,  free  from  danger,  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
well  outside  the  island,  in  order  to  be  clear  of  the  baffling  winds  and  squalls 
which  prevail  in  shore.  Off  this  ()art  o^  the  coast  the  bank  of  soundings 
extends  about  3  miles. 

Angra  das  Angolares. — Immediately  southward  of  ponta  das  Ango- 
lares 19  BL  sandy  cove,  ^  mile  in  extent.  Its  l)each  is  intersected  by  three 
streams,  of  which  those  to  the  north  and  south  are  important  water  courses. 
Some  houses  are  seen  on  the  shore  of  the  cove,  but  the  place  has  not  been 
surveyed. 

Ponta  do  Morcego. — From  ponta  das  Angolares  the  coast  trends  S W. 
9  miles  to  ponta  do  Morcetro,  the  shore  between  being  irregular  in  out- 
line, with  rocky  |K)ints  and  sandy  bays,  while  in  other  places  steep  cHfis 
rise  from  the  sea,  into  which  at  various  j)laces  several  mountain  streams 
fall;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  any  habitations. 

Ponta  do  Morc^go  is  a  sliarp  cliffy  point,  surmounted  by  a  small  conical 
hill;  and  within  it,  to  the  westward  about  a  mile  distant,  is  the  mouth  of 
a  mountain  stream.  From  this  point  to  ponta  Agoa,  a  distance  of  3  miles 
in  a  SW,  direction,  the  shore  is  composed  of  abrupt  cliffs,  with  several 
rocky  poii^  enclosing  sandy  bays.  OS*  the  first  of  these  ]K)ints  is  a  black 
rock  which  never  covers,  and  off  the  next  point  are  two  rocks,  nearly 
always  breaking. 

Ponta  Agoa,  or  Fernando  Diaz,  is  backed  by  high  lands,  which  extend 
as  far  as  ponta  Aguili;  this  latter  point  is  prolonged  south  by  rpcks  nearly 
J  mile,  the  largest  called  Aguili  rock,  is  above  water  quite  high,  and  of 
dark  color. 

Angra  de  Sao  JoSo. — Ponta  Aguili  is  the  NE.  boundary  of  the  cir- 
cular bay,  known  as  Angra  de  Sao  Joao,  or  Praia  Sanca,  which  is  a  good 
mile  across,  between  Aguili  rock  and  ponta  Sao  Joao,  and  f  mile  deep. 
The  shore  line  is  largely  made  up  of  cliffs;  three  rivers  flow  into  the  bay, 
and  near  the  beach  are  breaking  rocks,  which  are  alternately  covered  and 
exposed.  The  village  of  SSo  Joao  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The 
bay  is  open  to  the  SE.  winds  and  offers  no  protection  against  tornadoes; 
when  they  prevail,  anchorage  should  be  selected  well  out  in  the  offing. 

Pico  Cao  Grande,  about  3  miles  north  of  the  bay,  is  an  excellent  mark 
for  it. 

From  ponta  Sao  Joao  the  coast  trends  SSW.  If  miles  to  ponta  Preta, 
the  shore  between  being  rocky  and  fringed  with  rocks,  and  at  the  summit 
of  the  hills  bordering  on  the  shore  is  a  small  but  richly  cultivated  plain. 

Seven  Stones,  or  Sete  Padras,  consists  of  a  reef  of  rocks  i  mile  in 
extent,  the  largest  and  highest  of  which  are  near  the  center,  and  make  like 
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a  ship  under  sail  when  seen  from  the  north.  They  lie  S.  11°  E.  (S.  5** 
W.  mag.)  2§  miles  from  ponta  Agoa,  and  are  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bank 
of  soundings.  As  they  are  steep-to,  they  do  not  form  a  danger  by  day, 
but  should  be  approached  with  great  caution  at  night.  In  the  channel 
between  them  and  the  main  land  soundings  are  large  and  variable. 

Pramanga  bay  lies  between  ponta  Preta  and  ponta  Pramanga,  the  dis- 
tanoe  across  being  J  mile.  The  bay  is  rectangular  in  form,  and  nearly  a 
mile  in  depth,  with  a  stream  of  water  at  each  inner  angle,  but  as  it  is  exposed 
to  the  SE.  it  is  only  frequented  by  small  coasters.  The  western  shore  of 
the  bay  is  foul,  and  the  deptiis  vary  from  9  fathoms  at  its  entrance,  to  3| 
fathoms  close  to  the  sandy  beach  between  the  two  streams. 

Between  pot;ta  Pramanga,  which  is  fringed  with  rocks,  and  ponta  da 
Balea,  the  southern  extreme  of  San  Thom6  island,  the  distance  is  1 J  miles 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  the  shore  being  broken  with  occasional  low- 
water  rot^ks. 

Hha  das  Bolas. — This  island,  which  is  the  largest  of  those  surrounding 
San  Thom^,  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  distant  one  mile  from  the 
south  shore  of  San  Thom4.  It  is  high  and  covered  with  large  trees, 
including  cocoanut,  and  has  at  its  north  end  a  small  conical  hill;  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  the  island  shows  as  two. 

Landing  is  impracticable  at  its  southern  end,  but  a  good  landing  free 
from  surf  lan  be  made  abreast  of  the  houses  which  lie  on  the  eastern  {)art 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  island.  The  landing  is  sheltered  by  a  reef  that 
runs  out  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  houses  for  about  100  yards, 
curving  round  slightly  to  the  eastward  at  its  outer  extremity.  The  sea 
generally  breaks  over  it;  great  care  should  be  taken  by  boats  to  clear  this 
reef,  and  a  safe  and  dry  landing  can  be  eifected. 

Anchorage.— Off  the  NE.  point  of  the  island,  the  3-fathom  line  extends 
J  mile  from  the  shore;  but  with  this  exception  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  shore  of  San  Thom6  is  safe,  with  from  6  to  10  fathoms. 
Good  anchorage  may  be  had  on  the  NVV.  side  of  the  island  in  4 J  to  5J 
fathoms,  with  the  summit  bearing  S.  fU^  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.)  about  §  mile 
off  shore,  and  here  shelter  is  afforded  from  SE.  winds  during  tornadoes. 
In  any  case  the  vessel  will  drive  to  seaward,  but  the  anchorage  is  not  recom- 
mended with  southerly  or  SW.,  winds  which  generally  create  a  swell. 

Santa  Catharina  bay. — The  northern  point  of  this  bay,  which  forms  a 
curve  about  2  miles  in  extent,  lies  north  from  ponta  da  Balea ;  the  bay  affords 
good  anchorage  against  SE.  winds,  but  is  unsafe  with  winds  from  the 
ordinary  quarter.  About  the  center  of  the  bay  is  a  small  village  of  the  same 
name,  consisting  principally  of  the  huts  of  fishermen,  who  are  compelled 
to  obtain  fresh  water  from  the  stream  which  flows  into  Pramanga  bav. 

The  best  anchornge  is  abreast  of  the  village,  in  about  6i  fathoms,  with 
the  north  cone  of  ilha  das  Rolas  open  of  the  west  end  of  [x^nta  da  Balea. 
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Santa  Catliarina  point  is  high  and  cliffy,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  west 
there  is  said  to  be  a  reef  known  as  Balza  do  Flamengo,  but  its  existence  is 
doubtful. 

Oheo  Hac&CO. — From  Santa  Catharina  [loint  the  coast  trends  north  ward, 
and  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  abrupt  rocky  cliffs,  to  as  far  as  ilheo 
Macdco,  a  large  rock  of  moderate  height,  which  lies  close  to  the  coast,  in 
line  with  the  two  sharp  peaks  of  pico  Cao  Grande  and  pico  Cao  Pequeno. 
The  last  named  peak  is  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  two  other  lower 
hills  surmount  the  cliffy  coast. 

The  island  is  situated  in  the  depths  of  the  bay,  between  Santa  Catharina 
and  Pillar  points,  but  the  locality  has  not  been  properly  surveyed.  Near  the 
island,  on  the  northern  of  the  only  two  sandy  beaches  of  the  bay,  are  some 
fishermen's  huts;  and  between  the  island  and  Pillar  point  are  two  small 
rivers. 

Pillar  bay. — Pillar  point,  the  south  jK)int  of  the  bay,  is  a  sharp  wedge- 
shaped  point,  fringed  with  rocks, and  from  it  the  bay  extends  in  a  northerly 
direction,  Ij^  miles  to  pf>nta  Gabado. 

Between  these  points  the  bay  forms  an  arc,  with  much  rocky  shore,  but 
with  a  sandy  beach  in  its  depth,  intersected  by  a  small  river.  The  bay 
is  well  sheltereil  from  east  and  SE.  winds,  but  it  has  not  been  perfectly 
surveyed. 

Dheos  de  8.  Miguel  and  Formoso.— Off  ponta  Gabado  are  three  small 
Islets;  of  these  the  southern  and  largest  is  ilheo  de  S.  Miguel,  and  the 
northern  and  next  in  importance,  ilheo  de  Formoso;  both  these  islets  are 
covered  with  bushes.  The  latter  named  islet  is  abreast  a  small  sandy  cove, 
in  the  depth  of  which  are  some  huts. 

nheo  de  Souza. — From  ilheo  Formoso  the  coast,  rock)*  and  cliffy,  ex- 
tends, about  north  2^  miles,  to  the  depth  of  a  large  bight,  whence  the  coast 
trends  westward  as  far  as  a  rounded  point,  surmounted  by  a  hill,  known 
as  Morro  de  Souza,  and  off  it  is  the  small  ilheo  de  Souza. 

nheo  Venangelo. — About  |  mile  further  northward  is  the  high  and 
wedge-sha|)ed  illieo  Venangelo,  close  to  the  coast;  the  eastern  end  is  high, 
and  falls  in  a  straight  line  to  the  westward.  About  If  miles  from  this 
islet  is  ponta  Furada,  steep  and  cliffy,  with  an  opening  worked  by  the  sea. 

Ponta  Diego  Vas. — From  ponta  Furada  the  coast  trends  NNE.  as  far 
as  ponta  Diego  Vas,  a  distance  of  5  J  miles,  the  intervening  shore  presenting 
occasional  clifis  of  moderate  elevation.  Ponta  Diego  Vas  is  a  rounded 
point,  fringed  with  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  from  it  the  shore 
trends  NE.  4}  miles  to  ponta  das  Neves,  on  which  stands  a  small  hamlet, 
with  a  stream  of  water  on  its  eastern  side. 

Conchas  bay. — From  ponta  das  Neves  the  shore  falls  back  1 J  miles  to 
the  SE.,  and  thence  to  NE.  to  ponta  do  Figo,  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
the  bight  between  being  known  as  Conchas  bay,  but  its  possible  advantages 
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as  a  place  of  anchorage  remain  unknown,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
surveyed. 

Soundings. — All  along  the  coast  comprised  between  Santa  Catharina 
point  and  ponta  do  Figo,  the  shores  have  been  imperfectly  examined  and 
the  limit  of  the  bank  of  soundings  undetermined,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  on  the  western  portion  of  the  island  the  deep  water  approaches  closer 
to  the  shore  than  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  therefore  unadvisable  to  close 
this  coast,  especially  during  the  calms. 

• 

Annobon  Island. 

Annobon  island,  the  smallest  and  most  offlying  of  the  chain  of  islands 
in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  is  nearly  4J  miles  long  NNW.  and  SSE.,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  1 J  miles.  The  island  was  discovered  on  New  Year's 
day,  1473,  and  named  Annobon,  or  Good  Year's  island.  It  lies  S.  31° 
W  (S.  48°  W.  mag.)  100  miles  from  San  Thom6,  with  its  NW.  point  in 
latitude  1°  24'  18"  S.,  longitude  5°  35'  42"  E.,  and  rises  in  varied  and 
picturesque  forms  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  central  part  of  the 
island,  forming  three  peaks;  the  most  northern,  pico  do  Fogo,  of  conical 
sbapci  attains  an  elevation  of  1,350  feet  above  the  sea.  This  peak, 
which  is  richly  wooded  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  summit^-is  flat- 
topped  for  a  distance  of  about  10  yards,  and  over  it  the  wind  sweeps  with 
great  violence.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the  peak,  west,  is  a  beautiful  little 
lake,  filling  what  appears  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
nearly  2  miles  in  circumference,  with  9  feet  in  its  deepest  part. 
At  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  island  from  the  north  rises  pico  do  Centro, 
3,260  feet  high,  and  a  little  to  the  southward  is  that  of  dos  Sulcados. 

The  island  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  40  or  45  miles,  and  approached 
with  safety  to  the  distance  of  one  mile. 

The  central  parts  of  the  island  are  covered  with  orange  and  lime  trees, 
and  around  the  base  next  the  sea  is  a  margin  of  about  ^  mile  in  breadth 
covered  with  groves  of  cocoanut  and  plantain  trees. 

Popolation. — The  island  is  inhabited  solely  by  negroes,  who  formerly 
considered  themselves  subjects  of  Portugal,  but  the  island  is  now  claimed 
as  a  possession  of  Spain,  although  no  representative  resides  there.  The 
principal  town  is  prettily  situated  in  a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  on  the 
margin  of  an  open  bay  on  the  NE.  side,  and  is  said  to  contain  about  500 
inhabitants.  The  population  of  the  island  numbers  about  3,000,  the 
descendants,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  car^o  of  slaves  shipwrecked  while  on  their 
way  to  Brazil  from  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa,  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  natives  are  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  race,  who  obtain  their 
subsistence  chiefly  from  the  sea;  they  are  active  and  hardy,  and,  though 
now  only  half  civilized,  are  capable  of  great  improvement;  many  of  them 
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speak  English.     They  suffer  much  from  skin  disease,  which  may  be  from 
their  want  of  cleanliness. 

Olimate. — There  are  two  rainy  seasons  at  Annobou,  the  one  during 
April  and  May  and  the  other  during  October  and  November.  Although 
differences  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  salubrity  of  the  island,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  healthier  than  the  other  islands  in  the 
bight  of  Biafra,  and  this  fact  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes, 
viz.,  its  dis"lance  from  the  African  shore,  being  always  surrounded  by  the 
comparatively  cold  waters  of  the  Equatorial  current;  to  the  absence  of 
miasmatic  vapors  and  excessive  rains,  which  are  so  prevalent  on  the  coast 
and  islands  near  it;  and,  lastly,  to  the  absence  of  marshy  land  and  stagnant 
waters. 

Supplies. — Annobon  is  rarely  visited  save  by  ships  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  island  produces  plenty  of  wood,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
good  water,  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  SE.  of  the  anchorage; 
shijis  may  be  supplied  bv  means  of  their  ownboats  or  by  native  canoes. 

Pigs  and  fowls  may  be  procured,  as  well  as  fruit,  yams,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. The  orange,  however,  is  essentially  the  fruit  of  the  island;  they 
grow  in  large  quantities,  are  full  of  juice,  and  have  an  exquisite  flavor ; 
they  are  generally  ripe  in  July,  August,  and  September. 

It  sh(>uld  be  lx)rne  in  mind  that  no  money  is  required  to  obtain  supplies 
of  refreshments  as  the  natives  prefer  being  paid  in  kind,  and  readily  take 
in  exchange  old  clothes  of  all  descriptions,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  caps,  hard- 
ware, gunpowder,  spirits,  tobacco,  pipes,  and  salt.  Though  no  duty  is 
claimed  for  anchorage  and  water,  it  is  customary  to  make  a  present  of  a 
few  of  the  above  articles  to  the  na'ive  governor  as  a  recognition  of  his 
authority,  and  these  may  be  considered  as  port  dues;  it  is  also  usual  to 
make  a  present  to  the  priest,  who  ranks  next  the  governor,  and  to  the  man 
who  acts  as  interpreter. 

San  Antonio. — Esteves  point,  the  NAV.  extremity  of  Annobon,  is 
formed  of  steep  rocky  cliffs,  which  extend  as  far  as  ponta  do  Ilheo  (which 
is  low,  with  a  small  rocky  islet  close  to  it)  §  mile  northeastward,  whence  a 
sandy  shore  commences,  and  continues  to  Antonio  point,  the  north  end  of 
the  island.  From  this  to  Pyramid  point,  J  mile  to  the  SE.,  the  beach 
is  still  sandy,  and  between  them  stands  the  village  of  San  Antonio,  the 
largest  in  the  island,  but  the  hc»uses  are  small,  miserable  hovels,  rudely 
constructed  of  rough  hewn  planks  and  of  mud.  The  chief  of  this  town  is 
recognized  as  the  governor  of  the  whole  island. 

Pyramid  point  is  low,  sandy,  and  rendered  remarkable  by  a  number  of 
black  rocks  off  it,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a  pyramidal-shaped  rock, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  |)oint.  This  rock  is  prolonged  by  a  chain  of 
rocks  about  330  yards  N.  35°  W.  (N.  18°  W.  mag.),  forming  a  natural 
jetty.      From  Pyramid  point  the  coast  trends  ESE.   J  mile   to   ponta 
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Pedrinha,  formed  throughout  of  cliffs  fringed  with  rocks,  some  above 
and  some  under  the  water;  then  600  yards  to  ponta  do  Agoa. 

Landing. — The  best  landing  place,  which,  however,  is  not  free  from  surf, 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  reef,  east  of  Pyramid  rock ;  as  the  shore  at  this 
place  is  rocky,  it  is  advisable  to  engage  a  native  at  first.  The  surf  is  said 
to  be  heaviest  between  March  and  December. 

Ponta  do  Agoa  is  rounded, '  formed  of  cliffs  moderately  high,  and 
bordered  by  rocks,  part  of  which  are  above  water;  south  of  the  point  is 
a  running  stream  of  good  water,  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  rocks  and 
surf.  Casks  and  breakers  must  be  floated  ashore,  filled,  and  brought  off 
in  the  same  manner,  to  obtain  water — an  operation  that  is  always  tedious, 
and  oftentimes  impracticable. 

Passage  point  lies  800  yards  SE.  of  ponta  do  Agoa,  and  rises  almost 
perpendicularly  to  a  mount,  whose  face  presents  needle-shaped  rocks. 

Passage  rock.— About  i  mile  N.  31°  E.  (N.  48°  E.  mag.)  of  Passage 
point  lies  Passage  rock,  broad  and  flat,  with  a  passage  of  6  and  7  fathoms 
between  it  and  the  beach. 

Turtle  island.— About  600  yards  N.  31  °  E.  (N.  48°  E.  mag.)  of  Passage 
rock  is  Turtle,  or  Tartaruga,  island.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  and,  when 
seen  from  the  offing,  resembles  an  inverted  calabash  with  its  neck  toward 
the  shore.  The  island  is  steep-to,  and  the  channel  between  it  and  Passage  rock 
affords  depths  of  6  and  7  fathoms.   Two  rocky  crests  appear  nearits  NE.  side. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Annobon  island  at  3h. 
45m.;  rise  of  tide  5  feet. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  at  Annobon  island  is  not  good,  as  the  bot- 
tom is  rocky  and  a  heavy  swell  occasionally  sets  in  from  the  SE.  Between 
San  Antonio  and  Passage  points  the  shore  is  fringed  by  a  shallow  bank, 
extending,  in  some  places,  400  yards  offshore.  The  best  anchorage  to  be 
found  off  the  island  is  NE.  of  the  town,  J  to  |  mile,  in  10  to  15  fathoms, 
sand,  good  holding  ground.  The  water  is  smoother  here  than  at  other 
places,  and  landing  may  be  easily  effected.  The  bearings  from  this  position 
are  Turtle  island  S.  57°  E.  (S.  40°  E.  mag.)  and  Polo  peak  S.  10°  W.  (S. 
27°  W,  mag.). 

Anotheranchorage,  affording  facilities  for  watering,  is  in  6  or  8  fathoms, 
with  Turtle  island  N.  78°  E.  (S.  85°  E.  mag.)  and  Passage  rock  S.  45°  E. 
(S.  28°  E.  mag.).  This  position  is  near  the  watering  place,  where  excellent 
water  may  be  obtained,  but  only  by  leading  a  long  hose  from  a  hand  pump 
through  the  surf  to  the  boat. 

Current. — A  northwesterly  current  of  from  J  to  l^^^.  knots  an  hour  has 
been  exjjerienced  in  the  anchorage  and  approach.  The  stream  was  weak- 
est at  time  of  new  moon.     Greatest  rise  of  tide  8  feet,  (December,  1891). 

Caution. — The  anchorage  between  San  Antonio  and  Passage  points  must 
be  approached  with  caution,  as  H.  M,  S.  Supply ^  in  January,  1873,  anchored 
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off  the  Pyramid  rook,  with  it  bearing  S.  81°  W.  (N.  82°  W.  mag.),  Pas- 
sage rock  S.  42°  E.  (S.  25°  E.  mag.),  Turtle  island  3.  74°  E.  (S.  57°  E. 
mag.);  these  bearings  should  have  placed  her  in  17  to  19  fathoms  by  the 
chart,  whereas  she  had  only  8  fathoms^  hard  bottom,  evi<lently  of  coral,  as 
the  bottom  could  plainly  be  seen. 

Coast. — From  Passage  point  the  coast  trends  about  south  for  2|  miles  to 
Martinho  point,  the  shore  between  being  nearly  straight,  with  an  interven- 
ing rocky  point,  on  which  are  several  black  rocks,  and  one  assuming  the 
form  of  a  sugar  loaf.  Then  the  shore  trends  8.  by  W.  nearly  a  mile  to 
South  point,  low  and  sharp  at  its  extremity,  but  rising  suddenly  to  pico 
dos  Sulcados.  The  coast  between  these  points  forms  two  small  bays,  at  the 
most  northern  of  which  is  the  village  of  San  Juan. 

Lagos  point,  at  the  SW.  end  of  the  island,  is  distant  nearly  a  mile  west 
of  South  point.  It  is  rocky,  and  rounded  in  form,  with  a  considerable 
reef  of  offlying  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks. 

Adao  islet.— About  800  yards  S.  10°  W.  (S.  27°  W.  mag.)  of  South 
point  is  Adao,  or  Adams,  islet,  small  and  rocky,  and  presenting  two  heads 
when  seen  from  the  east  or  west.  About  S.  13°  W.  (S.  30°  W.  mag.),  one 
mile  distant  from  Lag<is  point,  are  three  islets  or  rocks  named  Santarem, 
Escobar,  and  Fernando  Po,  after  the  three  navigators  who  discovered  the 
islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra.  These  rocks  are  seen  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
The  locality  has  not  been  sounded  over,  but  it  is  presumed  that,  like  the 
coast  of  the  island,  these  rocks  are  steep-to. 

Coast. — Between  Lagos  and  Alvaro  points  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  and 
on  the  latter  point  is  a  peak  of  moderate  elevation,  formed  of  needle-shaped 
rocks.  From  Alvaro  point  to  Esteves  point,  the  NW.  extremity  of  the 
island,  the  coast  trends  NNW.  for  3^  miles;  formed  of  cliffs.  It  is  safe 
and  steep-to,  but  the  smail  bights  offer  no  shelter,  and,  with  rock  bottom, 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  not  frequented. 

Winds. — The  prevailing  winds,  from  south  and  SW.,  blow  with  mod- 
erate force  and  little  variation  throughout  the  year,  thus  enabling  vessels 
under  the  shelter  of  the  land  to  ride  at  anchor  in  smooth  water.  Only 
during  the  months  of  March  and  September,  when  tornadoes  from  the 
eastwaid  prevail  over  the  general  sea  breeze  and  blow  directly  into  the 
anchoraj^e,  is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended,  but  as  the  gloominess  of  the 
sky  and  the  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  by  which  they  are  preceded 
always  give  timely  notice,  vessels  not  having  good  ground  tackle  may  get 
under  way  and  strand  off  until  the  storm,  generally  of  short  duration,  has 
passed  over. 

Currents. — The  currents  around  Annobon  are  very  variable;  neverthe- 
less, the  island  appears  to  lie  in  the  Equatorial  current,  which  to  the  westward 
of  the  island  sets  WNW.  with  varying  rate.  In  April  and  June  it  has 
been  found  to  run  from  15  to  24  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.     To  the 
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southward  of  the  island  the  current  sometimes  runs  WNW.,  and  occasion- 
ally north,  NNW.,  and  even  NNE.  To  the  eastward  of  the  island  they 
most  frequently  set  north,  NNE.,  and  even  NE.  During  the  seasons  of 
calms  the  approach  to  the  island  is  rendered  difficult,  and  vessels  have  been 
known  to  be  days  in  sight  of  the  island  before  reaching  the  anchorage.  To 
the  NW.  of  Annobon  island  the  Equatorial  is  almost  always  experienced, 
but  between  the  island  and  cape  Lopez,  close  to  the  main  shore,  the  cur- 
rent sets  NNE.,  while  its  direction  is  NW.  80  miles  ftom  the  continent. 

The  influence  of  the  Equatorial  current  is  said  to  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  climate  of  Annobon  island,  and  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on 
the  Guinea  and  Equatorial  currents  generally,  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Royal 
Artilljery,  has  written  as  follows: 

"  The  occasional  advance  of  the  cold  water  of  the  Equatorial  current  to 
the  island  of  San  Thom6  may  assist  iu  explaining  an  apparent  peculiarity 
in  the  climate  of  that  island,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  coast  of 
western  Africa  generally.  At  all  the  British  {Kissessinns,  from  the  Gambia, 
in  latitude  1 3°  N.,  to  the  forts  on  the  Gold  coast,  June,  July,  and  August  are 
accounted  the  unhealthy  months ;  while  at  San  Thom^,  on  the  contrary, 
these  months  are  for  Europeans  the  most  healthy  in  the  year,  though  not 
for  the  negroes,  who  then  suffer  from  cold  and  rheumatism. 

"Situated  on  the  Equator,  San  Thom^has  naturally  two  cold  seasons  or 
winters  in  the  year,  the  sun  being  nearly  equally  distant  in  June  and  in 
December ;  but  in  June,  July,  and  August  is  superadded  the  influence  of 
the  surface  water  of  the  ocean,  several  degrees  colder  than  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  rendering  the  former  months  preeminently  the 
winter  of  San  Thom6. 

"The  comparative  unhealthiness  of  Princes  island  to  that  of  San 
Thom^,  and  of  both  to  Annobon  as  the  residence  of  Europeans,  has  been 
frequently  and  particularly  noticed  by  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  is 
universally  recognized  at  the  two  former  islands.  It  may  be  sufficient 
explanation  to  remark  that  Annobon  is  always  in  the  Equatorial  current. 
Princes  island  always  in  the  Guinea  current,  and  that  the  position  of  San 
Thom6  is  intermediate,  and  its  climate  is  occasionally  influenced  by  both. 
In  tropical  climates  a  very  few  degrees  of  temperature  constitute  an  essential 
difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  natives  and  in  the  health  of  the  Europeans.'* 

Passages. — From  Princes  island  to  Ascension,  the  passage  may  generally 
be  made  by  standing  out  on  the  port  tack,  and  as  the  vessel  advances  to 
the  westward  she  will  come  up,  so  as  to  fetch  Ascension  without  tacking. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  though  rarely,  a  north  wind  will  blow  about 
Princes  island  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 

From  Ascension  island  a  vessel  will  generally  fetch  well  to  windward  of 
Annobon,  but  not  always.  During  the  month  of  May  the  best  sailing 
vessels  will  not  do  more  than  reach  the  island  on  the  starboard  tack. 
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ascension,  st.  helena,  and  qough  islands,  with  the  tristan  da 

cunha  group. 

Ascension  Island. 

Ascension  island,  of  volcanic  origin,  lies  between  the  parallels  of  7^ 
63'  and  8^  8.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  14°  18'  and  14°  26'  W.;  it  is 
an  elliptical  form,  its  greatest  diameter  from  east  to  west  being  7^  miles, 
and  its  shortest  from  north  to  south,  a  little  more  than  6  miles.  The 
area  of  its  base  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  38  square  miles,  and  its  circum- 
ference about  22  miles.  The  island  was  first  discovered  on  May  20th 
(Ascension  day),  1501,  by  Joao  de  Nova  Gallego,  a  Portuguese,  and  was 
visited  two  years  afterward  by  Alfonzo  d'Albuquerque,  who  gave  it  its 
present  name. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  exceedingly  irregular,  and  from  the  sea 
presents  a  rugged  and  uninviting  appearance.  The  greatest  elevation  is 
the  peak  of  Green  mountain,  so  called  from  the  color  of  its  summit,  which 
is  2,820  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  therefore  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck 
at  a  distance  of  65  miles.  From  the  summit  of  Green  mountain  about 
40  tumuli  of  different  magnitudes  may  be  seen,  being  extinguished  craters, 
and  from  many  of  them  the  direction  of  the  lava  currents  may  be-traced 
on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

The  Green  mountain  is  surrounded  by  numerous  other  craggy  peaks  o* 
less  elevation,  having  between  them  deep  gorges  and  dark  ravines  filled 
with  scoria,  pumice  stone,  and  other  igneous  products.  As  the  longitude 
of  Ascension  has  been  well  ascertained,  and  the  island  lies  in  the  track  of 
homeward  bound  ships  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  generally  sighted 
by  most  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  their  longitude,  though  with- 
out any  intention  of  anchoring,  in  which  case  the  island  may.  be  passed 
on  either  hand  as  most  convenient. 

The  soil  is  mostly  lava,  but  is  in  a  rapid  state  of  decomposition;  most 
of  the  soil  is  very  dry  and  ])orous,  and  no  sooner  does  the  rain  fall  than  it 
is  absorl)ed  and  disappears. 

The  principal  cultivation  is  on  the  Green  mountain,  where  the  rains 
fall  more  frequently  than  on  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  island.  The 
principal  garden  is  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  here  the  climate  is  delight- 
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ful,  the  average  temperature  during  the  day  being  about  75^,  while  at  the 
landing  place  it  is  usually  85^.     The  temperature  of  the  ])eak  is  still , 
lower,  and  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  shade  on  the  peak,  with  the  sun 
shining,  has  been  known  to  fall  to  60^  at  1  p.  m.      'J  he  average  height  of 
the  barometer  on  the  peak  is  27.75  inches. 

The  summit  of  Green  mountain,  covered  with  rock  roses  and  several 
species  of  fern  and  mosses  indig^enous  to  the  soil,  rises  a  graceful  oasis 
amid  waste  and  desolation,  for  around  it  is  to  be  found  neither  verdure, 
shade,  nor  shelter.  As  early  as  1830  there  were  100  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, besides  the  rich  soil  contained  in  many  ravines  and  hollows,  where 
no  doubt  fruit  trees  will  ultimately  be  planted.  The  mountain  is  gener- 
ally more  or  less  obscured  by  mist  some  part  of  the  24  hours,  and  the  con- 
densation supplies  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  conveyed  through 
pipes  to  covered  tanks  in  Georgetown,  and  not  only  supplies  the  residents 
of  the  island,  but  also  affords  a  considerable  quantity  for  shipping. 

There  is  a  road  from  Georgetown  to  the  Green  mountain,  the  distance  to 
the  foot  being  3^  miles  and  to  the  summit  6  miles.  The  neat  little 
establishment  known  as  the  Mountain  house  stands  at  an  elevation  of 
2,250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  The  view  from  this  place  over  the  whole  island  is  very  grand,  for 
craters  of  extinguished  volcanoes  of  various  heights  are  seen  in  all  directions, 
but  not  a  vestige  of  vegetation  below  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  A. 
crater  more  rugged  and  terrific  in  its  appearance  than  the  rest,  and  known 
as  the  Kiding  School  crater,  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Green  mountain  and 
is  accessible  by  means  of  a  road  winding  to  its  summit,  which  is  walled  in 
by  a  bridge  of  lava. 

Settlement. — In  the  year  1815  the  British  government  took  possession 
of  the  island;  and  in  1821  the  garrison  was  formed  of  a  company  of 
marines,  and  by  detachments  from  this  corps  the  improvements  on  the 
island  have  been  conducted.  The  only  buildings  then  existing  were  a 
barrack  and  storehouse  ,near  the  present  landing  place,  and  their  site 
appears  to  have  been  selected  rather  with  regard  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
ground  in  its  neighborhood  for  being  leveled  and  prepared  for  building 
on  than  as  the  best  spot  for  the  all-important  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  sea. 

Near  Dampier  springs  a  house  was  built  and  gardens  laid  out  for  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables;  but  little  more  was  then  effected  on  the  island, 
except  the  erection  of  some  scattered  huts  on  the  leeward  shore,  and  the 
clearing  of  a  few  neceSvsary  roads. 

In  1830  the  collection  of  government  buildings  and  wooden  houses  had 
become  dignified  with  the  name  of  Georgetown,  and  a  cottage  for  the 
governor  was  erected  on  the  side  of  Cross  hill,  overlooking  the  town,  fort, 
and  bay. 
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By  the  month  of  March,  1833,  the  island  was  fortified  at  all  accessible 
points,  and  the  establishment  numbered  nearly  300  souls.  A  new  battery, 
fort  Thornton,  had  been  constructed  close  to  the  landing  place  to  mount 
seven  guns,  and  near  it  a  large  covered  tank  to  contain  1,700  tons  of 
water.  Iron  pipes  of  3|  inches  in  diameter  and  extending  33,000  feet 
had  been  laid  down,  reaching  from  the  Green  mountain  to  the  town,  and 
brought  down  in  many  places  perpendicular,  especially  between  the  moun- 
tain and  Dampier  springs.  A  tunnel  930  feet  long  and  6^  feet  in  height 
had  also  been  cut  through  a  solid  mass  of  cinder  200  feet  above  the 
government  buildings  at  Green  mountain  to  carry  a  pipe  through  to  lead 
the  water.     There  are  also  condensers  for  distilling. 

Since  1833  improvements  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Green  mountain  to  the  covered 
tanks  as  to  permit  the  establishment  to  be  increased  to  500  or  600  souls,  if 
required,  but  at  present  there  are  only  180  people  living  on  the  island,  all 
of  whom  are  under  the  control  of  the  governor. 

Supplies. — Vessels  proceeding  to  the  island  should,  if  possible,  fill  up 
with  water  at  their  last  point  of  departure,  for  it  is  only  supplied  at  Ascension 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  The  English  have  placed  a  high  price  on  all 
stores  and  supplies  for  merchant  vessels  to  be  obtained  from  the  government 
storehouses,  in  order  to  discourage  a  dependence  upon  them  for  such 
articles. 

The  great  use  of  the  island  now  is  a  sanitarium,  and  a  good  staff  of 
medical  officers  is  maintained. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Ascension  island  is  singularly  healthy,  owing 
to  its  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  SE.  trade  wind,  which  blows  with 
a  moderate  breeze,  and  cools  and  ventilates  every  part  of  the  island. 
Again,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  absence  of  marshy  soil  and 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  indeed  anything  likely  to  produce  impurity, 
all  contribute  to  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  the  air,  and  render  the 
island  a  most  desirable  spot  for  an  invalid. 

Fever  has  occasionally  been  imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  there 
is  none  epidemic  or  peculiar  to  the  island.  A  mild  species  of  dysentery 
is  the  most  common  complaint,  and  beyond  this  there  is  none  to  be  speci- 
fied. The  people  on  the  island  have  a  healthy  appearance,  and  though 
exposed  to  the  sun  no  ill  effects  ensue.  Sores  heal  readily,  fractures  unite 
quickly,  inflammatory  complaints  are  not  obstinate,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
inhabitants  enjoy  uninterrupted  good  health. 

During  the  period  when  the  sun  has  south  declination,  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  end  of  March,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the  hottest 
season  at  Ascension,  the  thermometer  during  the  day  ranges  from  84°  to 
92°  in  the  shade;  it  is  rarely  below  82°  in  the  night.  But  from  March 
to  September  the  thermometer  ranges  from  76°  to  82°,  and  in  the  evening 
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sometimes  there  is  a  fall  of  dew.  The  cool  season  is  also  the  driest.  The 
barometer  never  rises  above  30.1  inches  nor  falls  below  29.8,  and  it  is 
lowest  during  the  hot  season. 

The  rainy  season  is  about  March  and  April,  and  though  generally  there 
are  only  a  few  showers,  yet  some  seasons  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  falls.  The  average  fall  of  rain  throughout  the  year  is  very 
small,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  constitutes  the  great  drawback  to 
natural  advantages  of  the  island. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  lightning  is  sometimes  seen  in 
the  north  and  NW.  quarters,  and  thunder  is  occasionally  but  very  rarely 
heard.  In  May  the  clouds  have  frequently  a  motion  from  the  west  and 
NW.,  against  the  usual  trade  wind,  and  light  airs  from  those  quarters  will 
sometimes  occur.  The  fact  of  the  mountain  being  frequently  enveloped 
in  mist  renders  the  habitations  damp,  though  not  unhealthy,  except  for 
rheumatic  disorders,  which  sometimes  become  acute.  The  rains  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  island  generally  come  on  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning. 

Resources. — At  the  agricultural  station  the  soil  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  volcanic  matter  is  rich  and  productive,  though  only  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  cultivated.  Vegetables  are,  of  course,  more  or  less  abundant 
as  the  season  proves  propitious  or  otherwise,  but  the  sweet  potato  is  more 
largely  cultivated,  being  the  most  useful  of  the  vegetables. 

The  castor  oil  plant  thrives  on  the  Green  mountain,  and  crops  of  Indian 
corn  have  also  been  produced ;  and  since  its  cultivation  it  has  been  said 
the  rains  fall  more  abundantly  than  before.  The  stock,  consisting  of 
horses,  oows,  and  sheep,  is  kept  on  the  Green  mountain,  where  the  resi- 
dence is  cool  and  agreeable.  Wild  guinea  fowl  are  numerous,  but  are  not 
permitted  to  be  shot  without  a  license  from  the  government. 

Turtle. — Ascension  is  visited  by  turtle  between  December  and  July,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  during  the  above  period  each  female  makes  three  or 
four  nests.  The  animal  remains  on  the  coast  until  fifty  or  sixty  eggs  are 
fit  to  be  deposited  in  the  sand,  and  lands  on  the  beach  between  ten  at  night 
and  four  in  the  morning.  She  then  proceeds  150  or  200  yards  above 
high-water  mark,  digs  a  large  pit  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
two  or  three  deep,  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  carefully  covered 
over  with  sand;  the  process  of  incubation  being  left  to  nature.  In  nine  or 
ten  weeks  the  young  turtle  breaks  its  prison,  and,  working  its  way  through 
the  sand,  gains  the  surface  and  immediately  takes  to  the  sea,  after  which 
they  are  never  seen  until  they  are  full  grown.  Should  this  short  journey, 
however,  happen  in  daylight,  many  of  the  young  animals  are  picked  up 
and  devoured  by  the  man-of-war  birds,  who  are  ever  hovering  over  the 
turtle  nests. 

During  the  height  of  the  season  fifty  or  sixty  turtles  are  frequently 
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turned  of  a  night  \Vlien  they  come  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  On 
such  occasions  men  are  stationed  during  the  night  in  the  bays  they  fre- 
quent, to  turn  them  over  on  their  backs,  in  which  position  they  are  per- 
fectly helpless,  and  are  thence  transferred  to  ponds  in  the  town.  The  tur- 
tle wh«n  fully  matured  weighs  from  400  to  800  pounds,  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  no  male  turtle  ever  make  their  ap})earance  on  the  beach. 

Turtle  may  be  purchased,  but  the  turning  of  turtle  by  strangers  is  strictly 
prohibited ;  and  any  person  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  regulation  is  subject 
to  a  heavy  penalty. 

Fish. — There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  fish  to  be  caught  among  the 
rocks  throughout  the  year,  such  as  rock  cod,  mullet,  conger  eel,  cavalhoes, 
etc.  The  best  place  for  fijihing  is  on  the  reef  near  the  anchorage.  Cray- 
fish are  also  caught  near  the  mouths  of  the  caverns  among  the  rocks  toward 
English  bay  by  hanging  a  piec«  of  pork  or  fish  a  short  distance  below  the 
water  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  when  the  crayfish  will  rise  to  the  bait, 
and  may  be  taken  by  hand.     Oysters  are  abundant,  but  not  good. 

Birds'  eggs. — Among  the  articles  of  food  obtained  at  Ascension,  the 
eggs  of  the  tropical  s\yallow,  or  "  wide-awako,"  furnish  an  important  item, 
and  they  are  taken  in  large  quantities  during  the  season,  which  is  irregular, 
and  only  occurs  about  three  times  in  two  years.  In  appearance  the  eggs 
resemble  those  of  the  plover,  but,  though  the  bird  is  small,  the  size  of  the 
eggs  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  common  fowl. 

Animals. — The  animals  indigenous  to  the  island  are  wildcats  and  goats. 
Rats  and  land  crabs  also  abound.  The  cats  are  numerous,  but  instead  ot 
destroying  the  rats  they  prey  on  the  sea  fowl  that  frequent  the  island  to 
lay  their  eggs. 

The  insect  tribe  are  dreadfully  annoying.  Flies  are  so  numerous  that 
at  meal  times  they  blacken  the  table  cloth.  Ants  and  mosquitoes  are  in- 
numerable, while  scorpins,  centipedes,  large  spiders,  and  crickets  abound. 

Clarence  bay. — The  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  vessels  visiting  Ascen- 
sion is  al)out  J  mile  in  length  and  400  yards  in  breadth  inside  the  line 
joining  its  boundary  points,  and  is  situated  on  the  N  W.,  or  lee  shore,  of  the 
island.  The  NE.  point  of  the  bay  is  a  point  formed  of  lava  rock,  and 
known  as  Bates  point,  while  the  SW.  point  of  the  bay  is  occupied  by  fort 
Thornton,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  which  is  the  jetty  which  forms 
the  landing  place. 

The  principal  buildings,  such  as  the  barracks,  hospital,  fort,  residences 
of  officers,  etc.,  stand  high  above  the  beach,  and  face  the  shore  to  the  west- 
ward of  fort  Thornton. 

Signals. — About  J  mile  behind  the  town  is  Cross  hill,  870  feet  high;  it 
has  a  flagstaff,  from  which  signals  are  made  to  vessels  entering  the  bay,  or 
p^issing  the  island. 
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Shoals. — An  extensive  mass  of  shoals,  with  depths  ranging  from  2^  to 
4J  fathoms,  having  rocky  and  uneven  bottom,  extends  upward  of  J  mile 
to  the  WNVV.  of  fort  Thornton,  and  fringes  the  coast  to  tlie  southward  for 
more  than  a  mile;  and  though  there  is  anchorage  ground  to  the  southward  of 
these  shoals,  it  should  never  be  used  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  rollers,  which,  after  breaking  on  the  ahoals,  often  reach 
the  landing  place  and  prevent  all  communication  between  the  shipping  and 
the  island  for  several  days  in  succession. 

The  origin  of  these  shoals  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  upward  of  forty 
craters  have  in  former  times  been  in  a  state  of  activity,  and,  as  the  island 
lies  under  the  influence  of  a  constant  brisk  SE.  wind,  the  ashes,  pumice 
stones,  etc.,  after  ejection  from  the  volcanoes  have  been  carried  into  the  sea 
to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  there  formed  a  bank  of  S(»unding8  affording 
excellent  anchorage.  The  bank  thus  foni.ed  has  been  augmented  by  vast 
quantities  of  shell,  ground  and  polished  by  the  action  of  waves,  and  of 
these  minute  shelly  particles  the  various  beaches  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island 
are  composed. 

The  formation  of  such  banks  on  the  lee  side  of  islands  occurs,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  lyhere  prevailing  currents  of  air  and  sea  exist,  for  the  dust  of  the 
air  must  necessarily  be  deposited  to  leeward,  while  a  portion  of  matter  held 
in  suspension  by  the  strength  of  a  current  will  always  be  deposited  on  the 
side  of  the  island  remote  from  the  direction  of  the  stream;  and  thus  banks 
are  formed,  as  at  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Madeiras,  Canaries,  and  Cape 
Verde  islands.  The  100-fathom  line  extends  about  2^  miles  off  the  NW. 
and  8W.  shore  of  Ascension,  thence  tapering  with  some  irregularities  of 
outline  to  ^  mile  off  the  SE.  point  of  the  island. 

Ridge. — At  the  distance  of  ^  mile  N.  25°  W.  (north  mag.)  of  fort 
Thornton,  lies  a  ridge  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  yards  long  in  a  WNW. 
and  ESE.  direction,  with  depths  ranging  from  9  to  12  fathoms. 

Buoy. — A  buoy  marks  the  NE.  extremity  of  this  ridge,  distant  600 
yards  northward  of  fort  Thornton. 

Anchorage. — At  the  distance  of  500  yards  N.  25°  W.  (north  mag.)  of 
fort  Thornton  lies  a  ridge  of  rocks  from  200  to  300  yards  long  in  a  WNW, 
and  ESE.  direction,  with  depths  ranging  from  9  to  12  fathoms.  Vessels 
are  recommended,  in  taking  up  a  position  for  anchorage,  not  to  bring  Pyra- 
mid rock  to  the  northward  of  N.  37°  E.  (N.  62°  E.  mag.).  There  is  also 
a  ridge  of  rocks  100  yards  ESE.  of  the  moorings  formerly  used  by  H.  M. 
S.  Flma. 

Goal. — About  2,000  tons  are  usually  kept  in  stock.     Between  December 

and  April  coaling  is  interrupted  at  times  for  many  days  by  the  rollers  and 

occasionally  at  other  times  of  the  year.     Coaling  is  by  lighters  of  15  to 

20  tons. 
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Repairs. — There  is  a  crane  capable  of  lifting  5  tons  and  sheers  capable 
of  lifting  10  tons,  with  a  depth  of  9  feet  alongside  of  them. 

Lights. — At  Georgetown  no  lights  are  ever  exhibited  except  as  signals 
to  boats  durini*  the  rollers,  viz. :  Red  light,  landing  is  safe;  green  light 
landing  dangerons.     A  gnn  is  fired  if  a  vessel  is  seen  standing  into  danger. 

Wreck. — The  wreck  of  the  ship  Sir  Charles  Napier  lies  in  9i  fathoms, 
with  the  following  hearings:  Pyramid  point  N.  49°  E.  (N.  74°  E.  mag.), 
Pier  head  S.  71°  E.  (S.  4G°  E.  mag.),  and  Catherine  point  S.  20°  E. 
(S.  5°  W.  mag.). 

Buoys. — Two  bnoys  comi)osed  of  single  spars,  painted  black  and  white, 
and  surmounted  with  vanes,  mark  the  shoals  abreast  of  Georgetown.  The 
outer  spar  buoy  is  moored  in  9  fathoms,  westward  ^  mile  from  fort  Thornton 
and  the  Green  Mountain  peak,  just  touching  the  south  side  of  Cross  hill ; 
but  vessels  should  not  anchor  to  the  southward  of  this  buoy  for  reasons 
already  given. 

The  inner  spar  buoy  lies  NW.  \  mile  from  fort  Thornton,  and  marks 
the  NE.  side  of  the  shoals.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plan  that 
large  ships  can  not  cross  between  the  two  buoys,  but  if  approaching  from 
the  westward  keep  a  good  offing  until  Cross  hill  comes  open  to.  the  north- 
ward of  fort  Thornton,  which  mark  leads  northeastward  of  the  shoals. 

Mooring  buoys. — A  mooring  buoy  formerly  used  by  H.  M.  S.  Flora, 
lies  in  10  fathoms,  with  fort  Thornton  bearing  S.  3°  E.  (S.  22°  W.  mag.), 
and  summit  of  Cross  hill  S.  39°  E.  (8.  14°  E.  mag.).  Smaller  buoys  for 
use  of  lighters  are  moored  nearer  the  shore. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Clarence  bay,  Ascension 
island,  at  5h.  30m. ;  springs  rise  2  feet. 

Directions. — The  shores  of  the  island  are  all  clear  and  steep-to,  except- 
ing those  already  alluded  to  off  Georgetown,  and  the  north  point  of  the 
island,  off  which  foul  ground  extends  J  mile,  on  which  vessels  have  struck 
by  endeavoring  to  haul  too  close  round  the  point,  and  therefore  care  should 
be  taken  to  preserve  a  sufficient  offing  when  passing  this  locality. 

Vessels  intending  to  anchor,  should  run  along  the  NE.  side  of  the  island 
about  a  mile  off  shore,  and  after  passing  North  point  at  a  distance  of  ^ 
mile,  haul  up  on  the  port  tack,  when  with  good  management  and  attention 
to  flaws,  a  vessel  will  generally  reach  the  anchored  in  Clarence  bay  with- 
out tacking,  taking  care  to  shorten  sail  in  time ;  and,  on  anchoring,  a 
good  scope  of  chain  should  be  given,  as  sometimes  the  wind  blows  fresh 
off  the  high  land. 

A  good  ont^de  berth  will  be  found  in  11  fathoms,  with  fort  Thornton 
S.  25°  E.  (south  mag.)  and  Pyramid  rock  N.  43°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.), 
but  the  usual  anchorage  is  a  little  further  in  shore,  in  9  to  10  fathoms, 
northward  of  the  ridge  buoy.  Ships  generally  lie  at  single  anchor,  with 
their  heads  toward  the  land,  but  instances  have  been  known  where  vessels 
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have  tailed  in  shore,  and  as  they  are  almost  continaously  rolling,  it  is 
necessary  when  selecting  a  berth,  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The  SW. 
side  of  the  bay  should  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  foul  grouud  and  the 
proximity  of  the  rollers  over  the  shoals. 

Roller  signals. — When  landing  is  diflScult  or  impracticable,  roller 
signals  are  displayed  from  the  end  of  the  jetty.  One  checjkered  flag  denotes 
that  no  loaded  boats  can  land  or  leave  the  shore ;  two  checkered  flags,  that 
landing  must  not  be  attempted.  Ordinary  (single)  rollers  sufiicieut  to  stop 
lighters  lying  at  the  pier  may  be  said  to  present  themselves  about  once  a 
fortnight.  The  single  roller  as  measured  on  the  steps  of  the  pier,  rises 
6  feet  3  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  double  roller  10  feet  6 
inches. 

1 

Navigating  Lieut.  A.  Miller,  H.  M.S.  Aniethysty  1875,  observes: 
^*When  the  single  roller  flag  is  up,  boats  may  land  with  officers,  etc.,  but 
very  often  find  difficulty  in  getting  alongside  the  steps ;  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  third  roller  is  generally  the  heaviest,  after  which  the  boat  should  shoot 
in  close  round  Tartar  rock,  steering  well  to  the  left  of  the  steps  until  close 
to  the  rocks  outside  them,  when  hard  a  port,  and  she  will  be  carried  up  to 
the  steps  by  the  set  between  Tartar  rock  and  Thornton  bluff." 

Comfortless  cove.— About  a  mile  to  the  NE.  of  fort  Thornton  is  a 
small  bay,  with  a  sj)ot  of  sandy  beach  known  as  Comfortless  cove,  where 
landing  may  often  be  effiicted  when  impracticable  at  the  jetty  in  Clarence 
bay.  The  shore,  however,  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  irregular-shaped 
clinkers,  which  would  have  required  much  labor  to  level  as  a  site  for  the 
necessary  buildings,  had  the  place  been  selected  as  a  landing  place. 

Southwest  bay. — From  fort  Thornton  the  shore  trends  SW.  f  mile  to 
Catherine  point,  and  off  this  portion  of  the  coast  are  the  shoals  already 
described ;  thence  the  coast  takes  a  southerly  trend  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
2  miles  to  Southwest  bay,  the  intervening  coast  presenting  a  succession  of 
small  points  de^tr  of  offlying  danger.  Southwest  bay  is  f  mile  broad 
between  McArthur  head  and  Portland  point  to  the  SW.,  and  has  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  which  is  much  frequented  by  turtle  during  the  season. 

From  Southwest  bay,  round  by  south  and  east,  to  Northeast  bay  the 
shores  of  the  island  are  high  and  inaccessible,  with  an  iron-bound  coast 
and  deep  water,  and  as  nearly  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  is 
exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  SE.  trades,  the  sea  breaks  against  the  shore 
with  much  violence. 

Boilers. — The  phenomena  of  rollers  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  have 
been  much  commented  on,  and  various  causes  assigned  for  the  origin  of 
these  mysterious  visitors,  which  break  with  fearful  violence  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  islands,  and  whose  advent  is  not  foretold  by  any  apparent  dis- 
turbance in  earth,  air,  or  sea.  Many  ingenious  speculations  have  been 
advanced,  and  the  varied  opinions  on  the  subject  have  elicited  much  dis- 
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cussion^  but  (he  general  impression  appears  to  be  that  these  huge  ocean 
ripples  are  the  progressive  undulations  causc'd  by  distant  storms  in  the 
Atlantic  oceans  of  either  hennsphere. 

The  rollers  at  Ascension  are  thus  de5«cril)ed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Welister, 
Surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Chantideer,  1829:* 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  at  Ascension  are  the  rollers ; 
in  others  words,  a  heavy  swell  producing  a  high  surf  on  the  leeward  shores 
of  the  island,  occurring  without  any  apparent  cause.  All  is  tranquil  in 
the  distance,  the  sea  breeze  scarcely  ripples  the  surface  of  the  wave,  when 
a  high  swelling  wave  is  suddenly  observed  rolling  toward  the  island.  At 
first  it  appears  to  move  slowly  forward  till  at  length  it  breaks  on  the  outer 
reefs.  Tiie  swell  then  increases,  wave  urges  on  wave,  until  it  reaches  the 
beach,  where  it  bursts  with  tremendous  fury. 

"  The  rollers  now  set  in  and  augment  in  violence  until  they  attain  a 
terrific  and  awful  grandeur,  affording  a  magnificent  sight  to  the  spectator, 
and  one  I  have  witnessed  with  mingled  emotions  of  terror  and  delight. 
A  towering  sea  rolls  forward  on  the  island,  like  a  vast  ridge  of  waters, 
threatening,  as  it  were,  to  envelop  it;  pile  upon  pile  succeeds  with  resistless 
force  until,  meeting  with  the  rushing  offset  from  the  shore  beneath,  they 
rise  like  a  wall  and  are  dashed  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  long  line  of  the 
coast,  producing  a  stunning  noise. 

''  The  beach  is  now  mantled  over  with  foam,  the  waters  8we<'p  over  the 
plain,  and  the  very  houses  of  the  town  are  shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
But  the  principal  beauty  of  the  scene  consists  in  the  continuous  ridge  of 
water  crested  on  its  summit  with  foam  and  spray ;  for  as  the  wind  is  off  the 
land,  the  overarching  top  of  the  roller  meets  resistance,  and  is  carried,  as 
it  were,  back  against  the  curl  of  the  swell;  and  thus  it  plays  elegantly 
above  it,  as  it  rolls  furiously  onward,  graceful  as  a  bending  plume;  while, 
to  add  more  to  its  beauty,  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  from  it  in  all  the  varied 
tints  of  the  rainbow. 

"Amid  the  tranquility  that  prevails  around,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
to  account  for  this  commotion  of  the  waters,  as  great  as  if  the  most  awful 
tempest  had  swept  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  It  occurs  in  situations  where 
no  such  swell  would  be  expected,  in  sheltered  bays,  and  where  the  wind 
never  reaches  the  shore.  The  strong  and  well-built  jetty  of  the  town  has 
once  been  washed  away  by  the  rollers,  which  sometimes  make  a  complete 
breach  over  it,  although  it  is  20  feet  above  high-water  mark.  On  these 
occasions,  the  crane  at  its  extremity  is  turned  round  in  various  directions, 
as  the  weathercock  is  turned  by  the  wind,  and  landing  becomes  imprac- 
ticable for  two  or  three  days  together. 

*  Cai)taiu  J.  East,  1877,  in  his  remarks,  states  that  the  heaviest  rollers  occur  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  July,  and  August,  and  that  the  clear  or  muddy  ap- 
pearance of  the  water  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  subsidence  or  rising  of  the  rollers. 
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"  Such  are  the  rollers  of  Ascension,  and  like  unto  them  are  those  of  St. 
Helena  and  Fernando  Noronha.  The  sesison  at  which  the  heaviest  rollers 
prevail  is  from  December  to  April,  not  but  what  they  do  oamr  another 
periods,  and  they  have  been  felt  severely  in  July.  Vessels  in  the  bay  are 
perfectly  secure,  and  they  have  to  apprehend  no  danger  unless  within  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  breakers.  Not  only  are  the  seasons  of  the  rollers 
the  same  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  but  they  sometimes  are  simultaneous 
in  occurrence. 

"  The  rollers  occur  in  the  most  tranquil  season  of  the  year,  when  the  SE. 
trade  wind  is  often  very  light,  where  the  vast  volume  of  water  is  constantly 
impelled  in  one  direction.  There  is  then  a  tendency  to  a  back  set,  or  a  rush 
of  water  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  a  tumultuous  swell  is  produced 
wherever  it  meets  with  the  resistance  from  the  islands  and  banks  on  which 
they  are  based,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  the  continent.  The  long  steep 
beaches  of  Ascension  are  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  full  display  of  the 
effect  which  has  been  just  described." 

As  before  observed,  the  rollers  of  Ascension  and  at  St.  Helena  are  now 
understood  to  be  caused  by  distant  gales  of  wind,  either  in  the  North  or 
South  Atlantic,  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  island.  The  heaviest  rollers 
are  those  caused  by  the  undulation  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  after  a  NW. 
gale  in  the  North  Atlantic,  which  takes  place  in  the  winter  and  spring  of 
the  year,  from  November  to  April;  and  its  southeasterly  direction  brings 
it  at  once  to  the  islands  without  any  break,  until  it  arrives  at  the  anchorages ; 
whereas  those  undblations  coming  from  the  South  Atlantic  have  to  circle 
round  the  islands  and  to  reach  the  anchorage  bays  by  a  lateral  course  from 
the  NE.  and  S  W.  points  of  the  islands,  which,  were  they  of  greater  extent 
than  they  are,  would  prevent  the  undulation  from  the  southward  curling 
into  rollers  at  all. 

At  Ascension,  the  soundings  are  comparatively  speaking  so  shallow^ 
especially  on  the  reef  to  the  westward  of  Clarence  bay,  that  a  very  mod- 
erate swell  caused  by  even  a  fresh  trade  wind  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  rollers 
to  set  in  over  the  reef.  This  leads  them  right  up  to  the  landing  plac^e,  and 
causes  great  inconvenience. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  the  water  off*  shore  is  deep  enough  to 
prevent  the  swell  acquiring  the  character  of  breaking  rollers,  except  in  cases 
where  the  undulation  conies  from  theNW.  and  breaks  directly  upon  the 
island.  Even  in  this  case,  the  guard  ship  was  never  disturbed  at  her  moor- 
ings in  9  fathoms,  which  would  tend  to  demonstrate  that  in  the  very  worst 
cases  the  rollers  do  not  actually  break  at  that  depth. 

When  the  undulation  of  the  ocean  on  its  arrival  at  the  island  happens 
to  coincide  with  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon,  its  depth  and  wtuglit  is 
enhanced;  and  to  this  cause  is  to  l>e  attributed  the  fact  that  on  the  coast 
of  Africa^  south  of  the  Equator,  the  rollers  are  always  worse  at  those  seasons 
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when  the  Soath  Atlantic  gales  from  8 W.  may  be  expected.  For  instance^ 
at  Ambriz  the  heaviest  surf  is  said  to  prevail  at  full  and  change  during 
the  uionth  of  August,  but  this  rule  has  its  exceptions,  as  in  March,  1871, 
H.  M.  S.  Hariy  while  at  anchor  oflF  Ambrizette,  experienced  very  heavy 
rollers,  which  broke  in  4J  fathoms  water.  To  the  northward  of  the  Exjuator, 
although  the  water  is  seldom  very  deep  near  the  land,  rollers,  properly 
speaking,  are  very  rare,  though  not  altogether  unknown. 

Mesurada  bay,  the  anchorage  of  Monrovia,  the  principal  town  of  Liberia, 
where  the  anchorage  is  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  is  sometimes  visited  by  rollers; 
and  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  always  during  the  southern  winter,  when  the 
undulation  of  the  southerly  gales  reaches  across  the  equat(»r.  The  config- 
uration of  the  great  continent  j^revents  the  effects  of  the  winter  gales  of  the 
North  Atlantic  from  having  any  influence  on  its  coasts  south  of  cape  Roxo* 
In  June,  1844,  the  rollers  set  in  so  dangerously  at  Monrovia,  that  the 
vessels  in  Mesurada  bay  at  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  including  an  Ameri- 
can man-of-war,  escaped  to  sea  with  much  difficulty,  favored  by  a  breeze 
from  the  unusual  quarter  of  SSE. 

Passages. — The  following  remarks  on  the  |>assages  for  sailing  ships 
between  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena  are  condensed 
from  those  of  experienced  officers : 

Veasels  proceeding  to  the  coast  of  Africa  should  in  all  cases  call  at 
Sierra  Leone  to  ship  their  Krumen  and  to  complete  water.  Sierra  Leone, 
at  any  rate,  is  on  the  real  route  for  Ascension  at  all  ^times  of  the  year, 
except  during  the  month  of  November,  when  the  long-continued  calms  and 
strong  N  W.  currents  in  its  neighborhood  often  prevent  vessels  from  getting 
round  St.  Ann  shoals  for  a  fortnight.  From  November  to  April  the  best 
passage  is  inside  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  keeping  well  over  on  the  African 
coast  after  passing  them. 

After  May  the  SW.  monsoon  b^ins  to  make,  and  the  NE.  trade  wind 
18  kept  longer  by  going  to  the  westward  of  the  islands,  after  which  the 
winds  will  be  from  the  southward  and  the  current  NE.,  so  that,  after 
losing  the  NE.  trade,  Sierra  Leone  may  be  reached  at  once  on  the  starboad 
tack. 

Sierra  Leone  to  Ascension. — After  leaving  Sierra  Leone,  a  vessel 
should  pass  St.  Ann  shoals  and  run  down  the  coast  of  Africii  within  50 
miles  of  the  land  until  past  cape  Palmas;  whence  she  must  make  the  best 
of  her  way  aided  by  the  Guinea  current  to  cross  the  equator  in  from  3*^  to 
8°  west  longitude,  and  then  without  making  a  tack,  favored  by  the  Equa- 
torial current,  will  probably  fetch  Ascension  after  a  passage  of  15  or  16 
days  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Ascension  to  the  coast  of  Africa. — From  Ascension  a  vessel  should 
fetch  on  the  starboard  tack  the  coast  of  Africa  in  from  13  to  15  days,  but 
at  various  points,  from  cape  Lopez  as  far  to  windward  as  Loanda,  or  even 
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farther  to  the  southward,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  in  the  month 
of  May  the  wind  hangs  to  the  eastward  all  the  way  over,  and  a  vessel  will 
not  weather  Annobon  island;  generally,  however,  a  good  sailing  vessel 
carrying  a  press  of  sail  will  fetch  to  windward  of  the  Kongo  stream. 

The  late  Capt.  Matson,  R.  N.,  recommended  vessels  procee<ling  toward 
the  coast  to  tack  rather  than  go  farther  to  the  northward  than  the  paral- 
lel of  3°  S.,  though  by  tacking  a  vessel  will  have  to  contend  with  a  heavy 
head  sea  and  a  strong  lee  current;  his  remarks  are  as  follows : 

"I  have  scarcely  ever  found  the  compass  direction  of  the  winds  to  vary 
during  sixteen  passages  between  the  coast  and  the  islands.  It  is  easy  to 
make  the  passage  direct  from  th'e  islands  to  the  coast  on  the  starboard  tack; 
but,  until  I  made  the  passage  from  Ascension  to  the  Kongo  river,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  the  cruisers  to  stand  to  the 
southward  from  Ascension  until  they  could  weather  St.  Helena,  a  dead 
beat  of  700  miles. 

"A  stranger  would  certainly  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  preferable 
route,  for  he  would  not  believe  it  possible  to  reach  Benguela,  apparently 
1,600  miles  dead  to  windward,  by  keeping  on  the  starboard  tack ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  wind  generally  blows  up  the  coast  from  the  southward, 
with  a  lee  current,  would  cause  him  to  be  more  afraid  of  approaching  the 
coast  and  having  to  beat  against  it. 

"Two  precautions  are,  however,  requisite;  first,  not  to  go  to  the  north- 
ward of  3°  or  4°  South  latitude;  and,  secondly,. not  to  bring  the  port  to 
bear  to  the  southward  of  S.  35°  E.  An  occasional  short  tack,  as  the  wind 
veers  a  little,  may  therefore  be  necessary,  but  the  whole  passage  may 
sometimes  be  made  with  a  flowing  sheet." 

Ascension  to  St.  Helena. — To  reach  St.  Helena  from  Ascension  a 
vessel  should  at  first  keep  on  the  port  tack  to  make  southing.  This  passage 
averages  18  days. 

Bight  of  Benin  to  Ascension  and  back. — Commander  F.  W.  Richards, 
of  H.  M.  8.  Darty  writing  in  1865,  observes:  "  In  making  the  passage  from 
'the  bight  of  Benin  to  Ascension,  vessels  should  go  off  on  the  starboard 
tack  as  far  as  the  equator,  when  they  will  generally  weather  St.  Thomas 
island.  They  should  then  tack,  and  although  they  may  make  one  or  two 
degrees  of  northing  at  first  on  the  port  tack,  they  will  be  sure  to  come  up 
again  as  they  draw  to  the  westward  out  of  the  bight.  When  on  the  port 
tack,  however,  crare  should  be  taken  not  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Equatorial  current,  whose  average  northern  boundary  in  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  and  5°  E.,  is  in  about  latitude  1°  N. 

"  When  returning  from  Ascension  to  the  bight  of  Benin  the  winds  favor 
in  a  similar  manner,  for  starting  with  the  wind  a  point  free,  and  a  studding 
sail  set,  though  at  first  little  better  than  a  north  course  is  made,  the  wind 
heads  gradually  round  to  south  and  SW.  as  the  coast  is  approached,  and 
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any  part  of  the  bight  may  readily  be  reached.  In  making  the  passage  to 
the  south  (X)ast  from  Ascension  in  the  Dart  in  November,  though  in  the 
iSrst  instance  carried  up  to  latitude  1°  N.,  the  ship  came  up  point  by  point, 
and  fetched  the  Kongo  river  with  the  studding  sail  set  in  16  days." 

The  foregoing  opinions  respecting  the  starboard  tack  route  between 
Ascension  and  the  Kongo,  are  somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  J.  T.  C.  Webb, 
Master,  R.  N.     In  his  remark  l)ook  he  states : 

"  I  have  generally  found  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the 
equator,  that  the  SE.  trades  are  stronger  and  more  to  the  ea>tward  than 
during  the  wet  season.  In  the  latter  season  a  vessel  might  leave  Ascension 
and  easily  fetch  the  Kongo,  as  the  wind  gradually  hauls  round  to  the  SW. 
as  she  approaches  the  coast ;  but  in  the  dry  season  a  difficulty  will  be  found 
in  getting  so  far  to  tlie  southward  on  the  starboard  tack,  owing  to  the 
Equatorial  stream  and  the  calm  belt.  I  should  therefore  recommend  when 
making  this  passage  during  the  dry  season  to  work  to  the  southward  and 
constantly  take  advantage  of  the  wind ;  by  so  doing  a  good  working  breeze 
will  be  maintained  in  the  strength  of  the  trades,  and  the  Equatorial  stream 
and  light  winds  be  avoided." 

St.  Helena  Island. 

St.  Helena,  so  well  known  to  many  a  homeward  bound  voyager,  is  1,700 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  700  miles  from  the  island  of  Ascension. 
Its  position  is  between  the  parallels  of  15^  54'  and  16^  1'  South  latitude; 
and  the  meridian  of  5°  39'  and  5°  18'  West  longitude;  its  length  from 
east  tr>  west  being  9  miles,  and  breadth  from  north  to  south  nearly  6  miles. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  about  47  square  miles,  or  30,000  acres,  of  which 
about  11,000  are  cultivated;  7,652  are  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  the  re- 
mainder waste. 

The  island  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  admiral 
Joao  da  Xova  Galego,  on  St.  Helena  day,  1501.  In  1513  it  became  the 
voluntary  abode  of  Fernandez  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  on  returning 
from  India,  who,  being  left  here  with  a  few  servants,  and  some  useful 
animals,  assiduously  cultivated  its  resources.  In  a  few  years  he  was  recalled 
to  his  own  country,  and  made  known  the  advantages  of  St.  Helena  to  the 
East  India  trade. 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Lopez  the  island  does  not  appear 
to  have  l)een  regularly  inhabited;  but  in  1640  the  Dutch  attempted  to 
establish  a  settleriient  here,  which  in  1651  they  relinquished  to  the  English 
East  India  Company ;  and  to  this  company  the  entire  possession  and  sov- 
ereignty of  the  island  were  granted  by  Charles  II,  in  a  charter,  dated  April* 
3,1661.  At  the  close  of  1672,  the  Dutch  again  obtained  possession;  but 
it  was  recaptured  the  following  year. 
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To  accomplish  the  recapture  of  the  island^  Capt.  Munden  landed  a 
force  of  200  men  under  Capt.  Kedgwin,  in  Prosperous  bay,  on  the 
weather  side  of  the  island,  and  the  successful  scaling  of  the  almost  inac- 
oessible  cliffs  is  yet  commemorated  by  a  precipitous  rock,  known  as  *^Hold 
Fast  Tom,"  from  a  caution  given  to  the  gallant  blue-jacket  who  first  ascend- 
ed to  fix  a  ro|>JB  for  his  comrades.  While  this  party  was  advancing 
through  the  island,  Capt.  Munden  sailed  round  to  James  valley  and 
opened  fire  on  the  Dutch  forts,  a  simultaneous  attack  being  carried  from 
the  heights.  The  name  of  the  commander  of  the  enterprise  has  been 
handed  down  to  pasterity  by  the  erection  of  a  fine  work  on  the  cliffs, 
now  known  as  Muudeu's  battery. 

The  island  thus  relapsed  by  conquest  to  the  Crown,  but  was  regranted  by 
the  King  to  the  East  India  Company,  in  whom  the  property  and  sover- 
eignty continued  to  be  vested  until  1836,  when  it  was  transferred  from  the 
company  to  the  Crown. 

Although  St.  Helena  from  its  position  lies  in  the  strength  of  the  SE. 
trade  winds,  light  airs  are  frequently  experienced  from  the  NW.  for  days 
in  succession,  thus  causing  a  cessation  of  the  trade.  The  island  is  usually 
sighted  by  ships  from  a  distance  of  60  miles,  when  it  makes  like  a  huge 
pyramidal-shaped  fortress  rising  from  the  sea,  and  presenting  no  signs  of 
vegetation;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  the  prosi)ect  gradually  improves, 
though  the  precipitous  and  almost  inaccessible  cliffs  appear  more  striking 
when  contrasted  with  the  verdant  tint  which  marks  the  summit  of  the 
hills,  and  gives  an  additional  charm  to  the  valleys  in  the  eyes  of  the 
voyager. 

The  island  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  precipitous  cliffs  from  1,000  to 
1,800  feet  in  height,  intersected  by  chasms  serving  as  outlets  for  the 
streams  from  the  high  lands  of  the  interior,  and  terminating  in  small  coves 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves.  There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-three  of  these  openings  around  the  coa<t,  but  landing  is  almost 
impracticable,  except  on  the  NW.  or  leeward  side,  though  in  very  favor- 
able weather  it  may  be  effected  in  Prosperous  and  Sandy  bays,  situated 
respectively  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  island. 

The  island  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  moun- 
tains from  2,000  to  2,700  feet  above  the  sea  level  extending  in  a  semi- 
circular sweep  from  the  SW.  point  to  Stone  Top  point  to  the  SE.  The 
principal  eminences  on  the  island  are:  Diana  peak,  2,704  feet;  High  peak, 
2,635  feet;  Halleys  mount,  2,467  feet;  and  Flagstaff  hill,  2,272  feet. 
Diana  peak,  the  summit  of  the  chain,  is  the  highest  peak  of  St.  Helena; 
and  this  mountain  commands  a  magnificent  prospect  of  all  the  island, 
with  its  numerous  ridges  and  hollows. 

Numerous  spurs  branch  off  from  the  chain  of  hills,  those  to  the  north  and 
SE.  decreasing  in  altitude,  but  increasing  in  extent  as  they  approach  the 
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sea,  where  they  terminate  in  precipitous  cliflfe  and  form  the  village  opening 
on  the  coast.  The  spurs  from  the  SW.  of  the  ridge  are  suddenly  broken 
about  1 J  miles  from  their  commencement,  the  land  \Vhich  they  originally 
supported  having  subsided,  leaving  but  a  wreck  of  the  original  formation, 
with  here  and  there  towering  fragments  of  basalt,  like  the  buttresses  of  a 
gigantic  ruin. 

These  isolated  masses  are  the  evident  results  of  some  volcanic  disturb- 
ance, and  several  of  them  assume  curious  and  fantastic  shapes.  Two  of 
the  most  remarkable  are  situated  near  the  south  const,  and  from  some 
imaginary  resemblance,  have  been  named  Lot  and  Lot's  Wife ;  they  are 
both  formed  of  strangely  contorted  columnar  basalt,  and  their  summits  are 
respectively  1,450  and  1,550  feet  above  the  sea  level;  the  former  rising 
197  feet,  and  the  latter  160  feet  from  its  base.  Aloug  the  coast  on  this 
part  of  the  island  west  of  Sandy  bay,  there  stretches  for  a  considerable 
distance  a  stratum  of  horizontal  columnar  basalt,  forming  a  stui)endous 
wall  50  to  180  feet  high.  An  isolated  portion  of  this  wall  forms  what  is 
called  the  Chimney,  a  remarkable  column  of  hexaiaronal  basalt  64  feet  high- 

The  island  appears  to  have  suffered  at  different  periods  from  the  effect 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes;  and  by  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
shattered  remains  of  an  ancient  continent,  connected  in  former  ages  with 
other  rocks  of  the  South  Atlantic.  The  district  of  flat  country,  comprising 
the  plains  of  Lougwood  and  Deadwood,  to  the  east  of  the  island,  would 
seem  to  support  this  theory,  particularly  as  an  indigenous  tree  (Ckmyza 
gummifera)  which  grows  here  is  also  found  on  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

The  remains  of  a  vast  crater  are  to  be  traced  between  Flagstaff  hill  and 
the  Barn  on  the  east  side  of  the  island. 

Limestone  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  gypsum  is  found  near 
Prosperous  bay ;  cornelian  in  Turks  Cap  bay,  and  the  honeycombed  basalt 
and  red  tufa;  which  exist*  in  large  quantities,  afford  excellent  building 
material.  A  layer  of  fossil  shells  (univalves)  has  been  discovered  near 
Flagstaff  hill,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  botany  of  St.  Helena  is  interesting,  affording  nearly  sixty  species 
of  indigenous  trees  and  plants,  including  the  tallow  tree  and  ferns  of  great 
beauty.  Trees  and  shrubs  from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  collected 
in  the  gardens  of  Plantation  house,  where  the  oak,  bamboos,  aloe,  pine, 
etc.,  flourish  together.  The  main  ridge  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  tree  ferns  and  cabbage  wood,  nourished  by  con- 
stant moisture;  and  on  descending  from  this  elevation  the  hill  aides  are 
clothed  with  the  richest  grass,  and  the  water  course,  overhung  with  bram- 
ble and  fuchsia;  while  lower  down  are  woods  of  Scotch  fir,  larch,  oak,  and 
willow. 

On  approaching  the  sea,  vegetation  gradually  disappears,  the  summits  of 
the  hills  within  1^  miles  of  the  coast  being  almost  barren,  excepting  a 
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scanty  growth  of  samphire.  In  the  valleys,  however,  where  the  water  can 
be  procured,  the  gardens  produce  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  espe- 
cially bananas  and  pumpkins.  The  island  appears  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  coflfee  and  cotton,  particularly  in  the  valleys  to  the  south  of  the 
main  ridge,  which  are  well  irrigated  and  extremely  fertile. 

Produce. — The  available  land  of  the  island  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, and  the  gardens  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables.  Coffee  has  been  cul- 
tivated with  some  success,  and  attempts  made  to  introduce  the  tea  plant. 
The  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  indigo  have  also  been  tried,  but  the  reanng  of 
cattle  has  been  proved  to  be  alike  the  most  useful  and  remunerative. 

*  Although  the  island  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number  of  cattle, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  horned  cattle  and  sheep  do  not  in  any  re- 
spect degenerate  from  change  of  climate,  the  demand  necessitates  frequent 
importation  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  the  valleys  by  the  shore,  figs,  oranges,  pines,  bananas,  apples,  peaches, 
guavas,  and  grapes  are  found ;  and  potatoes,  yams,  pumpkins,  cabbages, 
peas,  and  beans  are  generally  plentiful.  Grain  crops  are  very  uncertain, 
sometimes  suffering  from  drought,  and  always  from  the  depredations  of  rats, 
which  are  numerous  and  destructive. 

The  apple  tree  especially  is  very  abundant ;  and  in  the  deep  black  loamy 
soil  of  a  valley  near  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  having  a  run  of  water 
through  it,  issuing  from  the  eastern  side  of  Diana  peak,  there  is  an  orchard 
of  remarkably  prolific  apple  trees,  on  which  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time, 
the  fruit  in  all  its  different  stages,  from  the  blossom  to  dropping  ripeness. 
The  potato  is  the  principal  article  of  agricultural  produce,  and  those  grown 
on  the  island  are  much  esteemed. 

The  rocky  islets  round  the  coast  swarm  with  sea  birds,  particularly  the 
beautiful  white  bird  {Procellaria  nivosa) ;  and  the  man-of-war  bird,  and 
tropic  birds  are  to  be  seen  wheeling  their  flight  high  above  the  lofty  pin- 
nacles of  the  island.  Seafowle  deposit  immense  quantities  of  eggs  around 
the  island,  which  in  the  fall  of  the  year  are  collected  for  food.  The  shores 
aboimd  with  fish  to  the  extent  of  seventy  species ;  among  them  mackerel 
and  albacore  are  peculiarly  abundant  and  form  the  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants.  Some  descriptions  of  fish  are,  however,  very  unwhole- 
some. 

Sharks  of  great  size  and  voracity  are  now  and  then  captured ;  and  during 
the  month  of  August  schools  of  whales  (black  fish)  are  frequently  seen. 
No  snakes  or  reptiles,  except  a  few  centipedes  and  scorpions,  are  found  on 
the  island.  Rats,  however,  are  a  terrible  plague,  and  nothing  is  safe  from 
their  depredations.  The  shellfish  includes  turtles,  oysters,  and  two  kinds 
of  lobster. 

Supplies. — Provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  also  coal,  are  to  be  obtained 
here,  but  they  are  very  expensive.     The  water  that  supplies  the  town  and 
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shipping  is  conveyed  by  means  of  leaden  pipes  from  a  spring  in  the  James 
valley,  distant  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  to  the  jetty,  where  water, 
excellent  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity,  may  be  obtained  by  appli- 
cation at  the  customhouse.  It  may  also  be  procured  from  the  Lemon 
Valley  stream,  whence  casks  may  be  filled  with  a  hose,  and  there  is  a  water 
tank  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  do  not  care  to  use  their  own  boats. 
There  are  two  cranes  on  the  jetty  of  James  town  for  the  use  of  boats. 

Goal. — From  300  to  1,000  tons  are  usually  kept  in  stock  by  the  con- 
tractot.  The  coaling  arrangements  are  jrood;  the  coal  wharf  is  at  the  end 
of  a  pier,  on  which  stands  a  crane  equal  to  putting  a  ton  of  coal,  in  bags, 
into  the  lighter  at  each  turn.  A  launch  tows  off  the  lighter,  and  as  much 
as  250  or  300  tons  can  be  put  on  board  in  a  day.  Labor  is  plenty.  There 
is  no  coal  depot. 

Olimate. — Of  the  climate  under  which  such  products  are  found,  but 
little  need  be  said,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  considered  salubrious.  The 
temperature,  as  a  matter  of  course,  varies  according  to  the  elevation  and 
exposure  of  different  parts  of  the  island ;  for  instance,  at  High  knoll, 
1,906  feet  above  the  sea,  it  ranges  from  65°  to  70°;  at  Ladder  hill,  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  70°  to  80°;  while  in  James  town  it  is  about  5° 
higher.  Thus  the  summer  heat  is  not  higher  than  in  England,  the  tem- 
perature being  kept  within  reasonable  limits  by  the  cold  waters  of  the 
South  Atlantic  current;  and  by  the  trade  winds,  which  act  as  a  constant 
ventilator,  and  bring  with  them  a  canopy  of  clouds  sufficient  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  admit  of  lalwr  and  exfr- 
cisc  being  carried  on  with  impunity  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  winter  range  of  temperature  is  generally  from  65°  to  65°,  and  during 
this  season  vegetation  of  leaves  proceeds  with  more  equality  perhaps  than 
at  any  other.  Seasons  of  drought  have  occurred,  and  cattle  have  perished 
for  want  of  water;  but  rain  is  generally  experienced  at  all  seasons,  espe- 
cially during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the 
Antarctic  winter  and  spring.  The  annual  rainfall  is  about  27  inches. 
Throughout  the  year  the  number  of  cloudy  days  -exceed  in  a  two-fold 
degree  the  number  of  those  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  on  the  earth 
without  interruption,  to  scorch  the  vegetation.  Lightning  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon at  St.  Helena  and  thunder  seldom  if  ever  heard. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  weather  at  St.  Helena:  In  January 
some  slight  rain  falls,  but  the  pastures  are  dried  up.  In  February,  sudden 
heavy  showers  frequently  occur.  In  March,  heavy  continued  rains  prevail, 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  town  at  85°,  but  up  in  the  country  72°.  In 
April,  the  rains  continue,  but  not  so  heavy.  May  is  the  last  month  of 
autumn,  and  June  the  first  of  winter,  in  which  light  showers  fall  toward 
the  end.  July  is  the  middle  of  winter,  when  all  vegetation  stagnates. 
August  is  the  last  and  coldest  winter  month;  the  thermometer  then  is  64° 
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in  the  country  and  68°  in  the  town.  With  September,  the  spring  com- 
meuces;  and  in  October,  the  sheep  shearing  is  finished  ;  while  November 
and  December  are  the  haymaking  months.  At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
peaches  are  ripe  in  the  month  of  December,  while  here,  more  than  a  month 
after,  they  are  not  half  grown.  Peaches  and  pomegranates  do  not  ripen 
until  April.  This  is  noticed  as  an  instancje  in  the  difference  in  temperature 
between  islands  and  continents. 

Population. — The  population  of  St.  Helena,  according  to  the  census  of 
187J,  amounted  to  2,999  males,  and  3,242  females,  making  a  total  of  6,241. 

In  1881  the  population,  excluding  shipping  and  garrison,  was  3,877. 

James  bay,  the  port  of  the  island,  is  a  small  indentation  on  the  N\V., 
or  leeward  side,  abreast  of  James  valley,  bounded  by  two  high  rocky  hills — 
Ruperts  hill  on  the  east,  and  I^adder  hill  on  the  west — which  gradually 
recede  from  each  other  as  they  approach  the  coast,  where  they  terminate 
abruptly  in  two  stupendous  and  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  space  inclosed 
between  these  heights  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  1^  miles  in  length 
and  350  yards  broad  at  its  base,  which  faces  the  sea.  In  this  confined  spot 
is  situated  James  town,  which  is  entered  from  the  sea  side  through  an  arched 
gateway,  within  which  on  the  left  is  the  government  house  and  on  the 
right  is  the  church,  a  plain  but  not  inelegant  building,  with  a  remarkable 
needle-shaped  spire,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  anchorage. 

The  houses  generally  are  two  stories  high,  neatly  built  in  the  English 
style,  and  whitewashed,  and  the  shops  are  plentifully  supplied  with  English 
and  Asiatic  products,  but  the  prices  are  invariably  very  high.  The  town 
contains  many  little  gardens,  groves,  and  shaded  walks,  and  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  which  gradually  decreases  in  breadth  as  it 
recedes  from  the  sea.  The  residences  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are  built 
on  the  higher  and  cooler  parts  of  the  island. 

On  the  right,  or  western,  side  the  valley  is  bounded  by  the  steep  promon- 
tory called  Ladder  hill,  the  ascent  of  which  by  a  well -engineered  zigzag 
road  is  very  easy ;  a  ladder  also  leads  straight  up  its  face  to  the  artillery 
barracks.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  the  carriage  road  called  Side 
path  leads  up  to  the  interior  of  the  island.  This  road,  which  was  made 
with  great  labor  and  difficulty,  has  an  easy  ascent  transversely  to  the  level 
above,  whence  the  prospect  is  striking  and  delightful,  the  view  terminating 
by  the  sea  horizon. 

LonjfWOOd,  the  former  residence  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  stands  on  the 
plateau  of  Longwood,  1,762  feet  above  the  sea  toward  the  east  of  the 
island,  containing  the  greatest  quantity  of  level  ground.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  plain  is  planted  with  trees,  but  it  is  deficient  in  water. 

On  October  15,  1815,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  arrived  here  in  H.  M.  S. 
Northumberland,  and  remained  until  his  death,  at  Longwood  House,  on 
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May  5,  1821.  His  body  was  interred  in  Sane  valley,  beneath  a  group  of 
willows,  his  favorite  haunt  during  lifetime.  The  exhumation  took  place 
on  October  15,  1840,  when  the  remains  were  transferred  to  France  and 
deposited  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  at  Paris. 

Landing  place. — The  only  landing  places  are  in  Rupert  and  James 
bays.  On  the  shore  of  the  former,  facing  the  sea,  stands  a  strong  battery 
mounted  with  heavy  guns ;  but  for  want  of  water  the  valley  is  not  habit- 
able. James  valley  is  defended  by  works  extending  across  the  head  of  the 
bay  and  flanked  by  a  high,  inaccessible  battery  on  Munden  point,  close 
under  wich  all  vessels  wishing  to  anchor  in  James  bay  must  puss. 

Lights. — There  are  three  ordinary  street  lamps  shown  on  the  wharf,  but 
they  are  not  intended  for  harbor  lights.  One  is  at  landing,  one  is  at  en- 
trance to  main  gate,  and  another  between  the  two.  When  the  mail  steamer 
arrives  at  night  the  wharf  near  the  landing  is  lighted  by  the  addition  of 
three  more  lights. 

Semaphore. — There  is  a  semaphore  station  on  King  and  Queen  point. 
The  International  Code  is  used. 

Time  ball. — A  time  ball  is  dropped  from  a  staff  al  the  time  office  on  the 
west  side  of  the  lines,  James  town  valley,  and  from  the  yard  arm  of  the  flag 
staff  at  Ladder  hill  (for  the  convenience  of  vessels  whose  anchorage  may  be 
out  of  sight  of  the  time  office)  at  Ih.  p.  m.,  Greenwich  mean  time,  daily^ 
Sunday  excepted,  which  corresponds  to  Oh.  37m.  lOs.  p.  m.,  St.  Helena 
(Ladder  Hill  observatory)  mean  time.  As  a  preparatory,  the  ball  is  hoisted 
halfway  at  6  minutes  and  close  up  at  2  minutes  before  signal.  Persons 
desirious  of  rating  or  comparing  chronometers  may  send  them  to  the  time 
office,  or  on  application  may  have  the  signal  repeated  at  any  hour.  Ladder 
Hill  time  ball  can  easily  be  observed  by  vessels  passing  within  a  few  miles 
of  Ihe  anchorage. 

Pratique  regulations. — No  boat,  except  the  health  boat,  is  permitted  to 
board  or  go  alongside  any  vessel  coming  in  before  such  vessel  shall  have 
been  admitted  to  intercourse,  which  shall  be  indicated  by  a  white  flag  at  the 
main  topgallant  masthead. 

Any  vessel  having  a  yellow  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore-topgallant  masthead 
is  declared  to  be  under  quarantine. 

Masters  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  are  not  to  leave,  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  leave,  their  vessel,  either  to  come  on  shore  or  to  go  on 
board  another  vessel  in  the  harbor  before  receiving  pratique  from  the 
health  officer. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  James  bay,  St.  Helena,  at 

m 

3h.  11m.;  springs  rise  3  feet. 

Bam  ledge. — When  approaching  St.  Helena  from  the  SE.,  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  island,  called  "The  Barn,''  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
building,  is  easily  recognized.     Off  Barn  point  is  a  small  detached  rocky 
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shoal,  knowu  as  Barn  ledge,  with  a  least  depth  of  20  feet  water  od  it,  and 
9  to  12  fathoms  within  200  yards  all  round. 

This  dangerous  ledge,  which  is  generally  marked  by  a  heavy  jjround 
swell,  lies  with  the  north  tangent  of  the  island  bearing  N.  52°  W.  (N.  26° 
W.  mag.),  IfV  ""1^8 ;  Turks  (»p,  over  Scraggy  point  S.  74°  W.  (N.  79° 
W.  mag.);  and  George  island  (a  detached  rock  oflF  the  SE.  })oint  of  the 
island)  just  shut  in  with  King  and  Queen  point  S.  4°  E.  (S.  23°  W.  niag.). 
To  clear  the  ledge  on  its  eastern  side,  keep  George  island  well  open  of  King 
and  Queen  point,  until  Sugarloaf  point  opens  to  the  northward  of  Barn 
point. 

Speery  ledge. — This  dangerous  reef,  of  small  extent,  with  pointed  rocks 
having  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water  over  them,  lies  a  little  more  than  one  mile 
off  the  S\V.  point  of  the  island,  and  is  generally  marked  by  a  heavy  ground 
swell.  From  the  danger,  West  point  bears  N.  40°  W.  (N.  13°  W.  mag.); 
Speery  island,  situated  off  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  N.  4°  W.  (N. 
23°  E.  mag.);  and  Long  Range  point,  N.  67°  E.  (N.  84°  E.  mag.).  Between 
Speery  island  and  the  ledge  the  depths  are  from  24  to  35  fathoms. 

To  avoid  Speery  ledge,  when  approaching  the  anchorage  from  the  south- 
ward, keep  Shore  rock  (lying  close  off  Gill  point)  open  of  Long  Range  point 
until  West  point  bears  N.  27°  W.  (north  mag.),  when  this  latter  bearing 
will  lead  J  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  danger. 

Directions. — As  all  ships  should  studiously  avoid  borrowing  too  closely 
on  the  weather  shores  of  the  island,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  describe  in 
detail  the  various  salient  points  and  indentations,  more  especially  as  the 
chart  of  the  island  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  navigation  safe^ 
and  the  only  unseen  dangers  known  to  exist  have  already  been  described. 
If  approaching  the  anchorage  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island — the 
best  route — use  the  marks  already  given  to  clear  Barn  ledge,  and  having 
hauled  up  for  Sugarloaf  point,  be  prepared  to  shorten  sail,  for  very  heavy 
squalls  come  down  off  Flagstaff  hill  and  through  Rupert  and  James  valleys; 
Sugarloaf  point  may  be  passed  within  200  yards,  and  the  northwestern  shore 
may  also  be  approached  equally  near,  as  the  shore  is  steep-to,  and  Without 
oflflying  dangers. 

On  the  west  side  of  Sugarloaf  point  is  a  small  fort,  and  a  mile  further  on 
to  the  SW.  is  Rupert  bay;  immediately  beyond  is  Munden  point,  after 
passing  which,  James  town  and  valley  will  be  open,  and  an  anchorage 
must  be  selected  in  the  most  convenient  place  where  a  berth  may  be  found, 
for  the  bay  is  generally  crowded  with  shipping.  If  intending  to  lemain 
any  time,  the  best  anchorage  will  be  found  well  to  the  SW.  about  NNW. 
of  Ladder  hill,  in  19  or  20  fathoms;  this  position  will  be  clear  of  vessels 
constantly  arriving  and  departing. 

Vessels  passing  westward  of  the  island,  after  having  cleared  Speery 
ledge,  and  rounded  West  point,  should  haul  close  to  the  wind  on  the  star- 
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board  tack^  and,  passing  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  shore,  will  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  anchor,  but  any  paiticular  bearings  would  be  useless, 
inasmuch,  as  already  observed,  a  vessel  can  seldom  choose  her  berth.  The 
bottom  in  the  roadstead  is  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Anchorage  is  to  be 
obtained  all  along  the  shore  to  the  SW.  of  James  bay  &s  far  as  Lemon 
Valley  bay  in  from  1 6  to  28  fathoms,  about  800  yards  from  the  shore. 
The  Ixmk  off  James  valley  extends  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  slopes 
gradually  from  7  fathoms  near  the  shore  to  50  fathoms  at  the  distance  of 
one  mile,  whence  the  water  deepens  rapidly  to  100  fathoms,  and  then  no 
soundings. 

Rollers. — The  most  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  ocean  is  the  setting  in  of  very  heavy  continuous  swells  or  rollers  from 
the  NW.,  which  are  most  prevalent  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  when  the  waves  break  on  the  leeward  shore  with  astonishing 
grandeur.  During  their  continuance  landing  is  extremely  dangerous,  and 
can  only  be  effected  by  watching  the  intervals  between  the  swells. 

These  rollers,  as  previously  stated,  rise  almost  simultaneously  at  Ascen- 
sion and  St.  Helena,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  for  as  a  rule  the 
weather  is  fine  and  wind  light,  although  the  spray  of  the  surf  beating  on 
the  beacJi  rises  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet.  Many  lives  have  been  lost 
in  consequence  of  boats  being  capsized;  and  in  February,  1846,  thirteen 
vessels  moored  |  mile  offshore  were  driven  from  their  moorings  and  totally 
wrecked,  and  the  wharves  and  batteries  also  suffered  considerable  damage. 

Passages. — St.  Helena  to  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. — In  this  passage  a 
vessel  must  make  southing  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  a  rule  will  not 
be  forced  further  to  the  westward  than  about  longitude  14°  W.  before 
losing  the  SE  trade  in  latitude  24°  to  28°  S.,  according  to  the  season. 
With  the  variable  winds  found  after  losing  the  trade,  get  to  the  SE.  into 
latitude  35°  or  36°  S.  before  reaching  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  when 
Westerly  winds  will  generally  be  found,  with  which  the  longitude  may 
quickly  be  ran  down. 

Kongo  river  to  St.  Helena. — In  making  this  passage  the  wind  is  often 
found  to  prevail  from  SSW.  to  south  until  about  300  miles  from  the  island ; 
there  is,  however,  generally  but  little  difficulty  ki  reaching  the  island  by 
keeping  the  port  tack. 

St.  Helena  to  coast  of  Afiica. — Vessels  leaving  St.  Helena  for  the 
coast  of  Africa  will  generally  fetch  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Benguela, 
except  in  May,  when  the  SE.  trade  has  more  easting  in  it,  and  the  lee 
current  runs  strong. 

Length  of  passages. — The  passage  under  sail  from  St.  Helena  to  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  is  about  a  month,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  St. 
Helena,  about  eight  or  twelve  days ;  from  Ascension,  eighteen  days ;  and 
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from  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  Loanda,  whence  a  vessel  will  generally 
fetch  without  a  tack,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

Tkistan  Da  Cunha  Group, 

The  Tristan  da  Ounha  group  consists  of  three  islands  occupying  a 
triangular-shaped  area,  of  which  the  largest  island,  named  after  the  dis- ' 
ooverer,  Tristan  da  Cunha,  forms  the  NE.  point,  while  the  angles  of  the 
base  to  the  SW.  are  formed  by. Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  islands.  The 
group  appears  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  their  earlier 
navigations,  and  was  farther  explored  and  described  by  the  Dutch  in  1643 
and  by  the  French  in  1767. 

The  island  of  Tristan,  of  circular  form,  is  upward  of  7  miles  in  diam- 
ater,  and  rises  from  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  with  a  center  peak,  or  dome,  7,640  feet  above  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen  from  the  distance  of  75  miles.  Tlie  island  is  steep-to  all  round,  and, 
excepting  on  the  north  shore  near  the  settlement  where  there  is  a  compar- 
atively low  and  grassy  slope,  the  island  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  inac- 
cessible cliffs,  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high.  Thesides  of  the  mountain  mass 
as  far  as  the  central  dome  are  covered  with  brushwood,  intermixed  with 
ferns  and  long  grass ;  but  higher  up  the  mountain  consists  of  bare,  rugged 
rocks,  frequently  hidden  by  clouds,  while  the  summit  is  covered  with 
snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

As  this  group  lies  in  the  track  of  outward-bound  Indiamen,  vessels  not 
only  have- an  opportunity  in  fine  weather  of  visiting  Tristan  da  Cunha 
and  obtaining  a  variety  of  fresh  supplies  from  this  most  remote  and  isolated 
settlement,  but  may  also  avail  themselves  of  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  accuracy  of  their  chronometers,  as  the  position  of  the  NW. 
point  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  island,  as  determined  by  Capt.  Denham,  R.  N,, 
is  in  latitude  37°  02'  45''  S.,  longitude  12°  18'  30"  W.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  great  uncertainty  of  weather  may  be  expected? 
and  anchoring  should  never  be  attempted  by  any  but  steamere  with  their 
steam  well  under  command. 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  mild  but  moist,  and  experience  has  proved 
it  to  be  peculiarly  healthy,  as  the  settlers  have  ever  been  remarkably  free 
from  disease.  Seals,  sea  lions,  and  sea  elephants  abound  on  the  shore, 
while  whales  are  frequently  observed  in  the  offing.  Of  aquatic  birds  there 
are  great  varieties,  including  the  albatross;  but  the  only  land  birds  are  a 
species  of  thrush,  bunting,  and  common  moor  hen.  There  are  no  reptiles 
and  very  few  insects.     Fish  abound. 

The  following  remarks  are  condensed  from  the  notes  of  Capt.  H.  M. 

Denham,  who  visited  the  island  in  H.  M.  S.  Heraldy  in  November,  1862, 

and  modified  from  the  remarks  made  by  the  several  officers  of  H.  M. 

ships,  who  have  visited  the  island  since  that  date:     "It  was  2  p.  m.  be- 
1848—24 
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fore  we  approached  the  island  sufficiently  near  to  pick  up  a  boat  which  we 
had  observed  to  put  oif  from  the  southwestern  point.  From^  the  crew — 
fine,  healthy,  robust  fellows — we  learnt  that  the  little  settlement  of  nine 
families  was  situated  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  island. 

"  We  were  now  lying-to  at  2J  miles  from  the  stupendous  clifls,  but  not 
without  anxiety  lest  the  heavy  swell  should  be  accompanied  by  rollers 
while  the  ship  should  l)e  in  eddy  winds,  which  twist  a  vessel  round  and 
round  upon  her  heel,  driving  and  drawing  her  under  the  cliffs  where  no 
bottom  can  be  calculated  upon  for  an  anchor  to  avert  destruction.  Hav- 
ing regaled  our  visitors,  who  encouraged  our  project  of  landing,  this  be* 
ing  their  finest  (young  summer)  season,  they  left  us,  and  we  stood  off  for 
the  night." 

Landing. — ^'  A  NW,  wind  placed  us  rather  to  leeward  of  the  settlement 
next  morning  and  rendered  the  landing  place  a  lee  shore,  but,  looking  for 
advice  and  assistance  from  our  friends  of  last  evening,  we  stood  in.  The 
first  cast  of  the  lead  on  approaching  was  46  fathoms,  sand,  1|  miles  off 
shore,  and  abreast  of  the  cottages  on  the  tabled  tongue  of  land  immediately 
under  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain,  which  slopes  down  on 
all  sides  to  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  excepting  on  the  flat  space  which 
forms  the  northwestern  projection  of  the  island. 

"A  heavy  forbidding  swell  rolled  us  onward  as  we  left  the  ship,  and 
directed  our  boat  toward  the  strip  of  dark  pebbly  shore,  marked  by  the 
islanders'  whaleboat,  near  the  steep  roadway  which  they  have  cut  laterally 
with  the  cliff.  This  only  clear  siK)t,  as  respects  boulders,  can  be  hit  upon 
by  making  for  the  beach  about  200  yards  length  to  the  eastward  of  the 
cascade  above  the  cliff,  which  varies  in  height  along  this  shore  from  10  to 
100  feet  above  the  sea, 

'^  Keeping  our  eyes  on  the  men  on  the  beach  close  to  their  boat,  we  ap- 
proached with  confidence,  looking  to  them  for  a  sign,  if  we  were  wrong  in 
attempting  the  surf,  which,  judging  from  the  undulation  we  were  in,  was 
likely  to  break  fearfully  at  their  feet.  But  when  within  J  mile  of  the 
shore,  we  entered  the  zone  of  kelp,  or  tangle,  which  girts  the  island  at  that 
distance,  and  once  amid  this  tough  seaweed,  which  grows  up  firmly  rooted 
in  15  fathoms  water,  the  crests  of  the  swell  are  allayed,  and  the  break  on 
the  beach  becomes  proportionately  moderate.* 

"Although  a  boat  is  necessarily  less  manageable  from  the  obstruction  which 
the  weeds  present  to  the  oars,  she  would  live  a  long  time  among  it  by  mak- 
ing fast  to  the  kelp,  and  riding  between  the  outer  waves  and  the  beach  surf. 

*  **  The  band  of  kelp  weed  had  almost  disappeared  (probably  depends  on  the  sea* 
son)  which  made  landing  more  difficult.  I  should  recommend  the  Sandy  bay  about 
600  yards  eastward  of  the  waterfall  for  men-of-war  boats  in  preference  to  the  land- 
ing marked  on  the  charts;  the  islanders  prefer  the  latter  spot." — Remarks  of  Capt. 
J.  Fullerton,  H.  M.  S.  Sapphire,  April,  1883.  H.  M.  S.  3fagt'cieM  found  no  difficulty 
in  landing  in  1890,  during  the  12  hours  she  lay  off  the  island. 
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In  our  case  we  daslied  in,  as  we  were  not  beckoned  away,  and  after  ship- 
ping one  sea,  our  l)oat  was  hauled  up  before  she  could  ship  another^  with 
the  assistance  of  the  men  who  had  accompanied  the  venerable  governor 
(Glass)  to  the  beach ;  thus  guided  by  common  care  we  effected  a  safe  landing. 

"  The  precarious  weather  which  prevails  at  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of 
visitors  at  the  risk  of  not  regaining  their  ship  for  days  together,  would 
have  prompted  ug  to  embark  early  in  the  afternoon,  for  we  soon  learnt 
that  two  successive  days'  steadiness  of  wind,  weather,  or  swell  could  not  be 
relied  on.  The  weather  on  this  occasion  tempted  us  to  prolong  our  visit 
until  sunset  for  the  purpose  of  learning  as  many  particulars  as  possible 
concerning  these  isolated  people,  who,  as  a  nucleus  of  English  blood,  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  church,  claim  our  sympathy  and  protection." 

Commander  M.  S.  NoUoth,  H.  M.  S.  Frolic^  in  March  1856,  remarks:  . 

"The  weather  was  fine  during  the  four  days  we  remained  on  the  island, 
and  there  was  little  swell  except  near  the  beach,  from  which,  owing  to  the 
unwieldincss  of  the  cutter,  there  was  some  diflBculty  in  launching  her  with- 
out danger.  After  three  or  four  surfs  a  smooth  of  several  minutes'  dura- 
tion always  occurred,  and  in  this  interval  the  boat  was  hauled  beyond  the 
the  heaviest  surf  to  an  anchor  laid  out  by  the  whalers  of  the  islanders  who 
considered  the  cutter  unfit  for  the  work,  stating  that  they  would  not  have 
beckoned  the  boat  to  approach  had  they  been  aware  of  her  weight.  It  is 
said  that,  excepting  in  the  very  worst  weather,  a  landing  with  safety  of  life 
and  generally  to  the  boat,  could  always  be  effected  somewhere  under  the 
lee  of  the  island,  there  being,  about  a  mile  apart,  small  indentations  with 
pebbly  beaches  in  the  steep  cliils  which  surround  the  island.'' 

Capt.  G.  S.  Nares,  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  in  1873,  remarks  :  "Landing 
in  Falmouth  bay  is  easily  effected,  excepting  with  northerly  winds  and 
during  the  time  of  the  rollers,  when  it  is  dangerous." 

Anchorage. — Whalers  and  other  vessels  often  visit  this  island,  but 
nothing  should  induce  the  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel  to  anchor,  even 
if  the  wind  should  be  offshore,  for  the  swell  which  attends  the  brief  calm 
preceding  the  change  of  wind  on  shore  (north  and  NW.)  would  probably 
snap  the  cable  or  jerk  the  anchor  home  and  cause  the  ship  to  be  drifted 
on  the  rocky  shore.  No  merchant  ship  could  work  off,  in  the  event  of 
slipping  a  cable,  and  if  the  onshore  wind  proved  a  gale,  the  ship  must 
part  from  or  founder  at  her  anchor.  The  JvMa  sloop  of  war  was  so 
caught,  parted,  and  was  totally  wrecked  with  a  fearful  loss  of  life  in  1818, 
but  until  her  loss  it  was  not  known  that  the  first  warning  of  a  northerly 
gale  is  a  heavy  surf  setting  in  during  a  calm,  and  that  even  when  the  gale 
is  at  its  height  its  force  is  not  much  felt  at  the  settlement,  as  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  is  decreased  considerably  by  striking  against  the  high  per- 
pendicular cliffs  immediately  to  leeward  of  the  anchorages.  Southwest 
gales  are  severely  felt  at  the  settlement.     But  there  would  be  no  risk  in 
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holding  several  days'  oommunicatioii  by  boats,  the  ship  standing  off  and 
on,  especially  if  the  season  happened  to  be  between  October  and  April, 
which  is  the  summer  period  here. 

The  plan  of  the  settlement  bay,  to  which  the  residents  have  given  the 
name  of  Falmouth  bay,  may  be  of  service  to  ships  desirous  of  correcting 
their  longitude  or  to  replenish  water  and  stock ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to 
range  along  the  margins  of  the  island  nearer  than  2  miles,  on  account  of 
the  baffling  eddies,  which  leave  a  ship  on  the  on-set  influence  of  its  swell. 
Falmouth  bay  itself  should  not  be  approached  within  1^  miles,  or  in  40 
fathoms  water,  a  limit  which  is  denoted  by  Hardy  rock,  being  kept  just 
open  of  Herald  point,  at  the  west  end  of  Falmouth  bay,  and  bearing  S. 
30°  W.  (S.  53°  W.  mag.). 

With  the  above  mark  on,  and  the  Black  cliff — at  the  eastern  end  of  a 
black  pebbly  beach — S.  31°  E.  (S.  8°  E.  mag.)  is  the  beat  position  for  send- 
ing a  boat  on  shore,  while  standing  off  and  on  or  for  anchoring,  which 
may  be  done  by  a  steamer  with  comparative  impunity,  providing  the  steam 
be  kept  well  in  hand. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  excepting  the  absolute  eddy  extending  J 
mile  off  shore,  and  produced  by  the  projections  of  the  island,  the  current 
sets  to  the  northeastward.  , 

Qeneral  remarks. — The  inhabitants  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  are  all  English 
by  a«$sociation,  though  not  by  birth  and  parentage.  The  population  (1852) 
amounted  to  eighty-five  j)ersons,  all  acknowledging  the  Church  of  England 
communion,  and  were  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Taylor, 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  instance 
of  an  unknown  benefactor  who,  sympathizing  with  the  Tristan  da  Cunah 
people  in  their  destitution  regarding  religious  and  moral  instruction,  had 
remitted  to  the  society,  in  1849,  $5,000,  to  provide  a  resident  clergyman, 
who  would  fulfill  the  offices  of  teacher  and  minister  for  five  years. 

The  British  government  occupied  this  island  by  a  detachment  of  artillery 
during  the  time  Nepoleon  was  confined  at  St.  Helena.  On  its  being  dis- 
continued, in  1821,  one  of  the  detachment,  Corporal  William  Glass,  and 
two  seaman  of  the  St.  Helena  squadron,  obtained  leave  to  remain  on  the 
island.  The  family  of  Glass,  who  was  at  once  chosen  chief,  and  habitually 
called  governor,  consists  of  wife,  seven  sons,  and  eight  daughters ;  and 
what  with  the  progeny  of  the  two  old  men-of-war's  men,  and  the  settling  of 
some  four  or  five  whaling  men,  and  the  marrying  of  the  daughters  of 
Glass  and  his  first  companions  in  this  voluntary  exile,  the  present  popu- 
lation amounts,  as  stated,' to  eighty-five. 

The  young  me;i  and  w^omen  partake  of  the  mulatto  caste,  as  the  wives 
of  the  first  settlers.  Glass,  etc.,  were  natives  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  St.  Helena,  but  the  children  of  the  second  generation  are  what  we 
should  term  handsome  brunettes,  of  a  strikingly  fine  figure.     It  is  asserted 
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that  a  healthier  place  than  this  island  cau  not  be  found ;  that  none  of  the 
epidemical  diseases  have  reached  them,  and  the  little  ones  are  not  subjected 
to  any  complaints  or  illness  common  to  children.  The  clergyman  assured 
us  that  he  had  not  traced  a  vice  to  contend  with. 

The  following  information  is  condensed  from  the  reports  of  Commander 
Nolloth : 

''The  Frolic  sighted  the  island  on  March  16,  1856,  all  but  a  small  por* 
tion  being  enveloped  in  cloud,  but  fresh  breezes  from  NW.  and  SE.  pre- 
vented any  attempt  being  made  to  communiaite  until  noon  of  the  18th, 
when  Commander  Nolloth  landed  with  some  degree  of  risk  in  the  cutter, 
the  settlers  pointing  out  the  exact  spot  to  steer  for,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  bullocks,  dragged  the  boat  up  the  steep  beach 
of  lava  pebbles  beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  unusually  heavy  rollers.  The 
islanders  were  found  to  be  well  and  without  need  of  immediate  assistance. 
At  the  time  of  the  Frolic's  visit  the  inhabitants  on  the  island,  including 
the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  amounted  to  71,  their  numbers  having  lately  been 
reduced  by  the  departure  in  the  previous  January  of  Mrs.  Glass,  wife  of 
the  late  governor,  with  the  children  of  the  first  and  second  generations, 
in  all  25  persons.  The  late  Corporal  Glass,  who  was  always  spoken  of 
as  'the  Governor,'  was  a  native  of  Kelso,  and  died  in  November,  1853, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  after  a  residence  on  the  island  of  thirty-nine 
years.  He  was  evidently  much  respected,  and  was  by  common  consent 
esteemed  as  the  patriarch  of  the  community,  being,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Taylor,  their  priest  as  well  as  their  chief.  He  is  buried  in  front 
of  the  settlement  of  which  he  was  founder,  and  his  grave  is  mai'ked  by  a 
marble  tablet  with  an  appropriate  inscription  sent  by  his  sons  from  their 
new  home  in  the  United  States."  * 

The  area  of  ground  fit  for  tillage  was  very  limited  and  the  soil  easily 
exhausted ;  it  was  very  seldom  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  second 
crop  from  the  same  plot,  for  the  ground  required  considerable  manuring 
after  having  been  once  used,  and  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  clear 
fresh  ground  each  time.  The  potato  was  the  only  crop  which  flourished, 
but  the  high  winds  of  spring  and  a  grub  which  makes  its  appearance  in 
prodigious  numbers  during  autumn  were  very  destructive  to  this  root,  on 
which  the  islanders  chiefly  depended  for  food,  and  for  the  various  neces- 
saries they  received  in  exchange  from  American  whalers,  whose  visits  would 
cease  with  the  failure  of  this  supply.  The  introduction  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, to  prevent  which  every  possible  care  was  taken,  would  almost  reduce 
the  people  to  a  state  of  starvation. 

tin  1857,  H.  M.  S.  Orey»er,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  visited  the  island  and 
removed  forty- five  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  fulfilled 
his  term  of  five  years  as  resident  clergyman;  and  about  the  same  time  five  families 
went  to  the  United  States. 
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The  island  contained  about  200  head  of  grown  cattle  and  about  300 
sheep  and  pigs,  besides  poultry,  etc.*  At  the  time  of  Commander  Nolloth's 
visit  there  was  an  abundance  of  wood,  but  for  some  years  past  it  had  been 
diminishing  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  owing  to  decay  caused  by  a 
disease  which  first  became  apparent  about  seven  years  previously.  The 
visits  of  the  whalers  were  gradually  becoming  less  frequent,  which  increased 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  clothing  and  other  absolute  necessaries.  The 
islanders  considered  that  200  was  the  maximum  number  of  persons  for 
whom  subsistence  could  be  procured  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

The  ascent  of  the  peak  was  considered  easy  by  the  goat-footed  islanders; 
it  is  said  to  terminate  in  a  cone,  consisting  of  black  and  deep-red  lava 
ashes,  in  the  center' of  which  is  an  extinct  crater  nearly  circular,  J  mile  in 
diameter,  and  partly  filled  with  fresh  water,  but  its  depth  was  unknown. 
No  ancient  lava  streams  are  visible  nor  any  signs  of  former  sea  levels ; 
no  corals  or  shells  have  been  found,  and  there  arc  no  thermal  waters. 
The  only  indication  of  volcanic  activity  during  the  residence  of  the  late 
Governor  Glass,  was  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake  about  seven  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Frolic^ s  visit,  when  a  portion  of  rock  was  precipitate<l  from 
the  mountain  side,  and  motion  imparted  to  articles  of  furniture.  Several 
persons  heard  a  noise  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  though  the  day  was 
fine,  and  not  in  the  thunder  season. 

Specimens  of  many  varieties  of  ferns  were  collected,  and  a  plant  which 
yields  a  beverage  preferred  by  some  of  the  islanders  to  tea,  and  which 
invariably  springs  up  after  a  crop  of  potatoes;  also  a  plant  with  red  berries, 
somewhat  resembling  in  taste  insipid  cranberries,  of  which  a  preserve  is 
made.  All  the  Cape  sea  birds  visit  this  and  the  adjacent  islands  and  flock 
in  great  numbers  from  all  parts  of  the  horizon  to  roost  on  the  heights  after 
dark.  The  eggs  are  at  times  in  great  abundance  and  the  islanders  collect 
them  periodically. 

The  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  was  also  visited  on  Christmas  day, 
1867,  by  H.M.S.  Cyclops,  Capt.  W.  J.  S.  Pullen,  who  was  deputed  by 
the  government  to  present  a  boat,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  to  the 
islanders  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by  them  to 
distressed  British  subjects.  At  the  time  of  her  visit  the  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  only  thirty-five  souls,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  health,  and 
appeared  much  amused  to  find  a  medicine  chest  amongst  the  stores.  The 
men  were  dressed  in  blue  dungaree  and  the  women  in  printed  cottons, 
which  they  obtain  from  American  whalers  in  exchange  for  farm  produce ; 
the  same  description  of  dress  answers  throughout  the  year,  as  the  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  are  very  small. 

*In  December,  1890,  there  were  500  head  of  cattle  and  300  sheep,  besides  a  great 
number  of  pigs  and  poultry. 
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The  followin;^  inforinition  is  deriveil  from  an  interesting; account  nt'  the 
Visit,  published  in  "Cruise  of  H.  M.S.  Galatea.'^ 

The  Galatea  sighted  the  island  on  Sunday,  August  4,  1867,  when 
at  a  distance  of  55  miles,  the  snow-clad  summit  being  at  first  mistaken 
for  a  small  white  cloud,  the  remaining  portion  being  entirely  hidiien 
from  view  by  a  light  haze.  On  the  morning  of  August  5  the  ship 
was  boarded  by  the  island  boat,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  his 
suite  and  a  number  of  officers  left  the  ship  in  two  cutters.  The  Oalatea 
was  only  about  1 J  miles  off  the  settlement,  but  the  swell  was  so  great  that 
occassional ly,  as  the  boat  went  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the  ship 
was  entirely  hidden  from  view.  Landing  was,  however,  safely  effected,  but 
not  without  some  sustaining  a  good  ^'etting  by  a  roller  breaking  over  the 
stern  of  one  of  the  boats. 

The  settlement  consisted  of  eleven  houses,  with  a  small  portion  of  land 
inclosed  by  loose  stone  >valls  attached  to  each,  but  the  gardens  had  very 
little  growing  in  them,  as  it  was  early  spring.  Peter  Green  appeared  to  be 
the  chief  of  the  little  colony,  not  by  election,  but  by  general  recognition,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  the  oldest  man  and  longest  in  the  colony ;  his 
residence  extends  over  a  period  of  thirty-one  years. 

H.  M.  S.  Thalia  visited  the  island  in  August,  188'>,  and  landed  the 
Rev.  E.  H.  Dodgson,  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries.  The  population  numbered  at  that  time  97,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  in  1883. 

The  more  recent  visit  was  that  of  H.  M.  S.  Curacoa,  December  11,1 888, 
with  supplies  for  the  island;  a  whaleboat  was  also  given  to  them.  Land- 
ing was  easily  effected.  The  vessel  removed  three  men  and  five  women  to 
Cape  Town,  the  number  remaining  being  72. 

H.  M.  S.  Raleigh  visited  the  island  in  February,  1892,  when  there  were 
13  men,  20  women,  and  17  children,  a  total  of  50.  In  March,  1893, 
there  were  a  total  of  53. 

Landing. — Light  whaleboats  should  be  used  in  landing;  these  boats 
can  land  stores  from  the  heavier  boats.  The  best  landing  is  on  the  sandy 
beach  eastward  of  Malcolm  point.  With  the  wind  northward  of  west, 
landing  is  not  practicable  near  the  waterfall.  The  best  season  for  land- 
ing is  about  November  and  December. 

Disease. — The  island  was  found  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  but  it  is 
stated  as  a  singular  fact*  that  any  vessel  touching  there  from  St.  Helena 
invariably  brings  with  her  a  disease  resembling  influenza.  It  is  equally 
remarkable  that  St.  Kilda  is  similarly  afflicted,  and  on  this  subject  Capt. 
Otter,  R.  N.,  in  his  description  of  that  island,  remarks:  "In  a  description 
given  by  Pennant,  a  circumstance  is  stated  which  has  been  doubted,  viz, 
that  whenever  a  vessel  communicates  with  the  island,  its  inhabitants  are 
affected  shortly  after  with  a  distressing  cold  in  the  head ;  this  was  verified 
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on  the  first  visit  of  H.  M.  S^  Porcupine,  but  since  a  more  frequent  com- 
munication has  taken  place  this  remarkable  epidemic  has  been  modified/' 

Supplies. — There  were  about  450  cattle,  200  sheep,  and  plenty  of 
fowls  and  geese  on  Tristan  island  in  1893.  A  large  quantity  of  potatoes 
are  grown,  but  no  grain.  Abundance  of  fish  may  be  caught  by  hook  and 
line. 

Fish. — In  addition  to  seals  and  sea  elephants,  the  island  is  frequented 
by  salmon,  mackerel,  a  large  kind  of  niullet,  a  species  of  bass,  and  other 
fish.  The  blue  shark  abounds  and  the  islanders  in  consequence  deem  it 
unsafe  io  liathe  in  the  sea.  The  sperm,  the  black,  and  the  right  whales 
are  occasionally  seen  all  the  year  round;  and  the  height  of  the  whaling 
season  appears  to  be  from  September  to  January  inclusive.  The  two 
former  seldom  approach  within  10  or  12  miles  of  the  shore;  but  the  right 
whale  frequently  ventures  close  in.  There  are  no  fresh  water  fish  on  the 
island. 

Wood  and  Wftter. — Firewood  is  scarce,  but  water  plentiful,  being  sup- 
plied from  a  spring  at  tlie  back  of  the  settlement,  and  thence  tumbling  over 
the  cliffs  15  to  20  feet,  forms  a  miniature  waterfall,  marked  on  the  chart. 
Ships  may  obtain  water  with  their  own  boats  by  lying  outside  the  surf 
and  filling  the  casks  with  a  hose  connected  with  the  waterfall.  The 
assistance  of  the  islanders  may  always  l)e  relied  on. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Falmouth  bay,  at  12h.; 
tide  rises  from  4  to  6  feet. 

Gurrent. — Tiie  current,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  islanders, 
generally  sets  to  the  NE.  (excepting  close  in  shore,  where  there  is  a  slight 
drain  to  the  S\V.)  but  occasionally  it  changes  to  the  oppoj^ite  direction. 

Weather. — No  meteorological  register  has  been  kept  on  the  island 
except  during  the  four  months'  stay  of  Lieut.  Rice  (August  to  November) 
in  1816,  which  from  observations  taken  for  a  |>eriod  of  105  days  gave 
the  following  results:  Mean  temperature,  55°  to  58°;  extreme  range,  82° 
to  13°;  rain  fell  on  72  days  \2b  days  in  September);  and  landing  was 
safe  on  63  days;  gales  or  strong  winds  blew  on  45  days;  SW.  winds  on 
39;  NW.  and  west  winds,  29  days;  but  from  informition  derived  from 
Mr.  Taylor,  the  clergyman  who  resided  on  the  island  five  years,  it  would 
appear  that  the  thermometer  generally  stands  at  68°  in  the  summer,  and 
at  58°  in  the  winter;  and  that  even  during  the  night  he  had  never  known 
it  to  fall  below  40°.  Very  thin  ice  was,  however,  occasionally  found  in 
winter,  and  in  the  depth  of  this  season,  in  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
.  tember,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  almost  covered  with  snow,  and 
occassional ly  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  for  days  together.  Snow  and 
hail  was  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  experienced  on  the  low  land  of  the 
settlement. 
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The  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  year  are  from  the  northward  of 
west;  the  southern  summer  being  distinguished  by  more  frequent  south- 
westerly winds  than  the  winter  season.  August  and  September  are  the 
worst  months^  when  the  heaviest  gales  generally  commence  at  NE.,  and 
then  backing  round  to  NW.  continue  to  increase,  until  still  veering  against 
the  sun,  the  storm  reaches  its  height  from  the  SW.  quarter,  and  blows 
furiously  for  days  together,  while  the  opposite  swells  caused  by  the  vari- 
ous winds  create  a  heavy  confused  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.-  From 
December  to  March  inclusive  is  the  finest  season,  but  the  weather  is 
uncertain  at  all  times,  especially  when  the  w^ind  is  at  east.  The  heaviest 
gale  within  the  experience  of  the  inhabitants  occurred  in  October,  1855, 
when  a  few  hours'  longer  duration  would,  it  was  supposed,  have  reduced 
their  houses  to  ruins.  The  weather  is  generally  the  finest  and  most  reliable 
when  the  wind  has  most  westing. 

StaflF  Commander  T.  H.  Tizard,  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  1873,  observes  in 
his  account  of  T.istan  island:  "During  our  four  days'  stay  (October),  the 
wind  varied  from  NW.  through  west  and  south  to  SE.,  the  force  never 
exceeded  5,  and  being  frequently  one.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  the 
sea  moderate.  The  temjjerature  of  the  surface  water  was  on  an  average 
from  2°  to  3°  higher  than  the  air,  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  shade 
registered  being  56°,  the  minimum  46°,  and  the  mean  51°,  while  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  surface  water  was  53°.6.  The  air  was  dry  and 
invigorating,  the  relative  humidity  averaging  77°," 

Rollers. — Th6  following  information  respecting  the  rollers,  which  are 
occasionally  experienced  here  as  well  as  on  tlie  other  islands  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  is  derived  from  the  islanders  themselves,  but  unfortunately  no 
t-egister  of  the  date  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  them  has  been  kept.  .  The 
rollers  do  not  seem  to  be  aflected  by  lunar  influences,  but  set  in  at  all  times 
during  winds  and  calms;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  always  heavier.  The 
heaviest  rollers  occur  from  December  to  February,  three  of  the  finest 
months,  when  they  sometimes  last  three  or  four  days,  and  this  remark, 
according  to  the  account  of  whalers,  also  applies  to  Gough  and  other 
islands  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  but  they  are  more  frequent  during 
the  winter  months. 

Inaccessible  island. — This  island,  which  was  partially  surveyed  by 
the  officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger  in  1873,  who  landed  on  the  island,  is 
about  3  miles  in  length,  and  lies  20|  miles  S.  57°  W.  (S.  80°  W.  mag.) 
from  Tristan  da  Cunha  island,  and  presents  a  high  mass  of  rock  with  a 
tabled  summit.  The  island  is  in  shape  nearly  square,  its  sides  being  about 
2  miles  long,  and  the  direction  of  its  diameters  being  about  north  and  south, 
and  east  and  west.  The  highest  peak  on  the  island  is  1,840  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  the 
land  thence  slopes  irregularly,  terminating  on  all  sides  in  precipitous  cliflfe, 
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about  1,100  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  south  point  of  the  island  is  a 
remarkable  rocky  conical  hill,  1,140  feet  high,  and  1,200  yards  westward 
of  this  is  another  rocky  cone  6J'0  feet  Iiigh.  The  NW.  coast  is  low,  and 
the  cliffs  there  recede  sufBcientlv  to  allow  the  suirmit  of  the  island  to  be 
gained  with  some  difficulty.  On  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  the  shore  is 
also  low,  and  there  are  two  waterfalls,  the  southern  one  being  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous. 

Landing. — There  is  good  landing  near  the  southern  waterfall,  but  the 
cliffs  are  precipitous,  and  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  beyond  the  narrow 
strip  of  coast  bordering  the  cliffs. 

On  the  SE.  and  SW.  sides  of  the  island  the  cliffs  rise  abruptly  from  the 
sea,  and  here  the  island  appears  to  be  literally  inaccessible. 

Southward  of  the  east  point  of  the  island  there  is  a  rook  3  feet  high, 
200  yards  from  the  shore.  Off  the  south  point  are  two  rocks,  one  a  pyra- 
mid 60  feet  high  with  a  rock  awash  about  J  mile  westward  of  it,  the  other 
a  low  rock  3  feet  high  close  east  of  Pyramid  rock.  Off  the  SW.  side  are 
two  rocks  awash  ^  mile  from  the  shore,  and  off  the  NE.  side  is  a  rock  2 
feet  high  200  yards  from  the  shore. 

Soundings  of  50  to  90  fathoms  were  obtained  at  1 J  miles  from  the  shore 
on  all  sides  of  the  island.  Kelp  grows  on  the  NE.  side  in  a  depth  of  12 
fathoms  at  i  to  i  mile  from  the  shore. 

Anchorage  may  be  found  just  outside  the  kelp  in  15  fathoms,  abreast 
of  the  2-foot  rock,  but  this  anchorage  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  the 
survey  of  the  island  is  not  complete. 

Supplies. — Pigs  are  to  be  found  on  the  irregular  ground  above  the  cliffs, 
but  as  the  animals  feed  on  sea  birds'  eggs  their  flesh  is  fishy  and  unpalatable. 
Fish  are  abundant,  and  may  be  readily  caught  by  hook  and  line. 

Remarks. — Two  Germans  were  taken  off  Inaccessible  island  by  H.  M. 
S.  Challenger^  having  lived  there  two  years  and  undergone  great  privations. 
The  penguins,  they  state,  make  their  appearance  at  Inaccessible  island  in 
the  month  of  June  and  soon  afterwards  begin  to  lay  their  eggs.  The 
birds  disappear  for  a  short  time  in  January  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  and 
the  young  are  ready  for  the  sea,  and  then  come  back  to  moult,  finally  leav- 
ing the  island  in  April. 

On  July  23,  1821,  the  ship  Blenden  Hall,  from  London  to  Bombay, 
was  totally  lost  on  Inaccessible  island  during  a  dense  fog,  when  two  of  the 
crew  perished,  but  the  remainder  with  all  the  passengers  got  safely  on  shore, 
where,  exposed  to  cold  and  rain,  they  remained  several  months,  their  only 
means  of  subsistence  being  penguins  and  their  eggs.  On  October  19, 
eight  of  the  crew  attempted  to  reach  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  a  boat  rudely 
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constructed  from  the  remains  of  the  wreck,  but  they  were  never  heard 
of  again. 
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On  November  8,  another  boat  was  despatched  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing that  island  in  a  sinking  state,  when  Governor  Glass  took  immediate 
measures  to  succor  the  unfortunate  people,  and  by  dint  of  great  perseverance 
and  at  great  risk  succeeded  in  removing,  by  means  of  the  island  whale- 
boats,  the  whole  of  the  survivors  to  Tristan  da  Cunha  island,  where  they 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  settlers  until  their  departure 
for  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  in  an  English  brig,  January  9  following. 
Governor  Glass  afterwards  conveyed  to  Inaccessible  island  live  stock,  which 
have  now  greatly  increased,  as  provision  for  future  contingencies. 

Nightingale  islands,  a  group  of  three,  and  lying  S.  26°  W.  (S.  49° 
W.  mag.)  about  20  miles  from  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and  S.  57°  E.  (S.  34°  E. 
mag.),  11  miles  from  Inaccessible  island,  were  partially  surveyed  by  the 
oflBcers  of  H.  M.  S.  Challenger,  1873.  The  group  consists  of  one  large 
and  two  small  islands,  with  several  rocks  close  to  their  coasts,  but  there  is 
apparently  no  outlying  danger.  The  large  island  is  one  mile  long  east 
and  west  and  |  mile  wide,  and  has  two  peaks,  the  eastern  one  of  which  is 
rugged  and  precipitous,  1,105  feet  high,  and  appears  conical  on  a  NNE. 
and  SSW.  bearing.  The  other,  960  feet,  slopes  gently  on  all  but  its  south  side. 

StoltenhoflF  island,  which  is  the  most  northern,  lies  1,600  yards  from  the 
main  island,  and  is  a  flat-topped  precipitous  rock  800  yards  long,  300  yards 
broad,  and  325  feet  high,  formed  in  one  large  and  two  small  pieces  by 
narrow  chasms,  which  can  only  be  distinguished  on  one  bearing. 

Middle  island  is  600  yards  long,  400  yards  broad,  and  150  feet  high. 
There  is  a  channel  between  it  and  StoltenhoflF  \  mile  wide,  which  appears 
to  be  deep,  and  another  channel  between  Middle  and  the  main  island  300 
yards  wide  wholly  blocked  up  with  detached  rocks.  OflP  the  N  W.  side  of 
Middle  island  is  a  remarkable  pin  rock  about  30  feet  high. 

The  coast  of  Nightingale  island  is  precipitous  on  all  but  the  NE.  side,  and 
is  cut  into  deep  recesses  and  caves  which  are  visited  by  seals  and  sea  ele- 
phants at  the  birth  of  their  young. 

Kelp  extends  J  mile  from  the  east  side  of  the  islands,  but  there  is  little 
or  none  on  the  south  or  west  sides,  which  are  the  most  exposed. 

Soundings  from  50  to  200  fathoms,  coral,  were  found  at  about  one  mile 
from  the  above.  A  few  sunken  rocks  border  the  south  shore,  but  they 
are  readily  seen. 

Landing. — There  is  no  beach  of  any  kind,  but  an  easy  landing  can  be 
effected  on  the  rocks  at  the  NE.  point  of  Nightingale  island. 

Water. — Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  in  a  cove  close  to  the  landing  place. 

Remarks. — There  are  neither  pigs  nor, goats  bn  Nightingale  island. 
During  the  breeding  season  of  the  penguins,  from  August  to  November, 
it  is  diflBcult  to  walk  on  the  islands,  the  birds  and  their  nests  occupying 
almost  every  inch  of  the  damp  ground  between  the  tussack  grass,  8  or  9 
feet  high,  which  overruns  the  islands. 
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Inaccessible  and  Nightingale  islands  have  been  visited,  though  very 
rarely,  by  the  settlers  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  for  seals  and  sea  elephants, 
which,  being  undisturbed,  ai*e  more  numerous.  Both  islands  have  fresh 
water  in  their  crater-formed  summits,  that  of  Inaccessible  island  being 
larger  than  the  one  on  Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  soil  of  Nightingale  island 
is  by  their  account  impregnated  with  alum  or  some  such  substance,  which 
renders  the  water  undrinkable,  except  that  from  the  lake,  which  is  pure. 

GouGU  Island. 

Gtongh  island  derives  its  name  from  Capt.  Gough,  who  sighted  it  in 
1731,  in  the  ship  Richmond  on  her  voyage  to  China;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  original  discoverers  were  the  Portuguese. 

The  island,  4,380  feet  above  the  sea,  is  about  8  miles  in  length  by  about 
4  in  breadth,  with  precipitous  cliffs  on  its  northern  and  western  sides; 
these  attain  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  near  North  point,  decreasing 
gradually  toward  the  south  end  of  the  island  to  about  100  or  200  feet. 
On  the  eastern  side  there  is  a  rocky  beach  1^  miles  in  length,  unbacked 
by  cliff,  from  which  a  valley  offers  apparently  the  only  accessible  way  into 
the  interior.  The  lower  parts  of  the  island  are  covered  with  coarse  tufted 
grass  and  small  brushwood.  Some  trees  grow  on  the  higher  part.  The 
southern  slopes  appear  fertile,  but  the  northern  end  is  rocky  and  barren. 
The  shores  are  fringed  with  kelp,  though  not  thickly.  Penguin  and  other 
sea  birds  abound,  but  no  other  animal  life.  Water  in  plenty  runs  down 
the  cliffs  in  cascades,  except  at  the  southern  end. 

Position. — The  position  of  Penguin  islet,  on  the  east  side  of  Gough,  is 
found  to  be  in  latitude  40°  19'  15''  S.,  longitude  9°  56'  30"  W.,  or  12 J 
miles  of  longitude  further  west  than  originally  charted. 

Anchorage. — The  island  ma^-  be  approached  to  within  about  one  mile, 
except  off  its  NW.  point,  where  a  reef,  which  breaks  heavily,  extends  to 
about  that  distance.  The  island  is  apparently  steep-to  on  all  except  its 
eastern  side,  where  depths  of  about  20  fathoms  are  found  at  from  |  to  f 
mile  off  shore.  Here  tera[)orary  anchorage  (keeping  steam  up)  might  be 
taken,  choosing  the  position  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A 
good  position  appears  to  be  just  northward  of  Penguin  islet,  abreast  a 
cove,  where  there  is  a  depth  of  17  fathoms,  soft  sand,  with  the  islet  in 
line  with  the  SE.  point. 

Landing  has  been  effected  off  the  rocky  beach  abreast  the  valley  before 
mentioned.  Capt.  Heywood  landed  at  a  cove  on  the  north  side  just 
Eastward  of  one  of  the  islets,  probably  the  one  marked  Lot's  wife.  Land- 
ing can  also  be  effected  easily  in  the  cove  between  Church  rock  (so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  church  with  a  high  spire  on  its  western  end)  and 
Penguin  islet,  protected  by  the  NE.  point ;  but  the  best  position  for  land- 
ing will  obviously  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  swell  around 
the  island  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAPE   LOPEZ  TO  THE   KONGO  RIVER. 

Lopez  island,  of  which  cape  Lopez  forms  tlie  nothern  extremity,  is  sepa* 
rated  from  the  continent  by  the  Lopez  river,  which  flows  into  the  bay  of  the 
same  name;  and  also  by  the  Mexias  river,  which  joins  the  sea  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  21  miles  southward  of  the  cape;  the  intervening  shore 
being  sandy  and  without  ofllying  dangers. 

The  river  system  of  the  region  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cape  Lopez 
was  explored  by  M.  Du  Chaillu,  who  found  that  the  rivers  Nazareth, 
Mexias,  and  Fernan  Vaz  are  the  branches  of  the  great  arterial  riv^ 
Ogowe,  and  not  distinct  rivers  as  was  previously  understood;  these  streams 
form  with  the  intervening  lowlands,  which  are  evidently  alluvial  deposits, 
an  entensive  and  very  complicated  network  of  creeks,  swamps,  and  dense 
forests,  which  are  in  fact  the  delta  of  the  parent  river. 

Oape  Lopez. — The  former  extreme  of  the  cape  is  now  under  water,  form- 
ing a  spit  on  which  there  is  a  depth  of  2  fathoms  at  1 J  miles  or  more  from 
the  mangroves.  It  was  on  this  spot  the  Loiret  struck  in  1876.  As  it  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  judge  the  distance  from  this  point  when 
rounding  it,  it  should  be  given  a  wide  berth.  Strong  eddies  and  discolored 
water  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spit. 

Gurrent. — Off  cape  Lopez,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles,  a  cur- 
rent setting  SW.  at  a  rate  of  nearly  |  mile  an  hour  has  been  experienced. 
At  2  miles  from  the  cape  the  current  has  been  found  as  much  as  2  miles 
an  hour  setting  SW.  • 

The  coast.— From  cape  Lopez  the  coast  trends  SSE.  for  88  miles  to 
cape  St.  Catherine;  it  is  clear  the  whole  distance,  and  may  be  approached 
to  a  distance  of  2  miles  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  Southward  of  Fernan  Vaz 
the  isolated  groups  of  trees  become  larger,  and  form  a  considerable  forest 
toward  cape  St.  Catherine,  where  between  the  river  and  the  sea  is  the  in- 
hospitable jungle  which  forms  the  principal  home  of  the  gorilla. 

Mexias  river. — The  Mexias  or  Animba  river  empties  into  the  sea  south 
of  Lopez  island ;  its  actual  mouth,  which  is  very  narrow  and  apparently 
impracticable,  is  between  the  south  extremity  of  the  island  and  the  Adjuri 
bank,  a  sand  spit  running  parallel  to  the  land  for  8  miles.  The  lands 
eastward  of  this  bank  are  much  cut  up  by  numerous  streams,  not  yet  care- 
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fully  explored,  but  in  about  1°  2'  S.,  eastward  of  the  point  where  the  spit 
commences,  and  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Ntyale;  the  Mexias  river 
is  navigable,  and  receives  the  Nango  Nang6  river  by  means  of  which  the 
Ogowe  is  reache<i ;  father  eastward  are  several  rivers,  all  navigjable  and 
communicating  with  Fernan  Vaz  river.  Anchorage  may  be  obtained 
off  the  entrance  of  Mexias  river,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  reef 
which  extends  from  the  south  point,  half  way  acrass  the  channel. 

Feman  Vaa  river. — This  river  flows  into  tKe  sea  through  a  narrow 
mouth  between  the  points  of  two  mangrove  covered  islands,  in  latitude 
about  1°  21'  S.,  and  when  seen  from  seaward  shows  four  breaks  in  its 
line  of  trees;  it  is  the  southern  outlet  of  the  Ogowe  river,  and  of  its  con- 
fluent the  Rembo  river,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  25  miles.  The  sand  banks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fernan  Vaz 
are  so  constantly  shifting  as  to  render  any  specific  directions  entirely  use- 
less, and  the  channel,  which  generally  preserves  a  depth  of  2}  and  3  fathoms, 
is  invariably  intricate. 

This  river  and  the  Mexias  throw  into  the  ocean  during  the  rainy  season 
a  vast  quantity  of  fresh  water,  which  forces  \ts  way  through  the  sea  for  a 
distance  of  4  or  5  miles  l)efore  it  becomes  absorbed ;  and  at  times  the  flood 
tide  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  rapid  current. 

Bar. — The  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  channel  in  December,  1879,  was 
fully  2 J  miles  northward  of  the  Pilot  village,  with  a  tongue  of  sand  ex- 
tending about  3  miles  from  the  southern  point.  The  bar  appeared  abso- 
lutely impracticable  as  the  surf  was  breaking  violently  over  its  entire 
length.  The  depths  of  water  about  1^  miles  outside  and  parallel  with  the 
bar  were  not  less  than  26  feet. 

Anchorage. — The  southern  point  of  the  Fernan  Vaz,  abreast  of  which 
vessels  should  anchor,  is  unmistakeable,  from  the  lofty  trees  with  white 
trunks  which  grow  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

Communication  with  the  shore  is  dangerous  for  boats,  as  the  waters  are 
infested  with  sharks,  but  vessels  wishing  to  do  so  can  generally  land  in 
canoes  abreast  of  the  factories  and  customhouse  on  South  point. 

Pilots  for  the  bar  can  be  obtained  at  the  Customhouse  village. 

Trade. — There  is  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  here  in  ivory,  India 
rubber,  and  ebony. 

Factories. — There  is  an  English  factory  on  Dame  island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Agul6  river  about  10  miles  within  Fernan  Vaz  river.  Vessels  of 
6  feet  draft  can  navigate  the  Agul6  at  all  seasons. 

The  Agul6  is  from  230  to  1 60  feet  in  breadth  and  is  comparatively  free 
from  dangers.  The  stream  always  runs  down,  but  as  far  as  the  influence 
of  the  flood  tide  is  felt,  the  strength  of  the  stream  is  proportionally  affected. 

Bal^.  island  at  the  entrance  to  lake  N^Chonguen  Chin6,  is  highly  culti- 
vated.   All  kinds  of  provisions  may  be  obtained  here,  and  the  lake  abounds 
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in  fish.     Good  aDchorage^  muddy  bottom^  13   feet  water,  may  be   had 
northward  of  Bale  island. 

Ningue  Sika  island,  on  which  is  an  English  factory,  lies  apparently 
north  of  Bal6  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  muddy  sand  bank, 
through  which  a  single  and  winding  channel,  without  any  marks,  leads  to 
within  J  mile  of  the  south  extremity  of  the  island.  Pilots  may  be  ob- 
tained here  for  the  Rembo  river,  the  navio^ation  of  which  is  difScuIt;  the 
current  runs  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour  in  the  rainy  season.  Tiiere  is  an 
Caglish  factory  on  the  Rembo,  near  the  entrance  to  lake  Nimb^,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  great  marsh,  2^  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad. 

Duke  town. — In  a  bay  about  10  miles  southward  of  the  river  Fernan 
Vaz,  is  Duke  town,  consisting  of  a  few  large  huts,  behind  which  the 
Fernan  Vaz  may  be  traced,  the  trees  on  the  near  side  of  the  river  show- 
ing in  dark  relief  against  the  distant  ones  on  the  further  side. 

Gama  bay. — About  21  miles  southward  of  Fernan  Vaz  river  is 
Met u ton  point,  the  north  extremity  of  Cama  bay,  into  which  flows 
three  rivers,  one  of  ^vhich  of  small  size,  but  with  a  h^avy  surf  on  its  bar, 
in  latitude  1°  47'  S.,  is  known  as  the  Cama  river,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  bay.  Metuton  point,  which  is  well  wooded,  and  has  on  its  northern 
side  the  small  river  Paraidia,  is  distant  11  miles  from  cape  St.  Catherine. 
The  Cama  river,  as  well  as  the  other  streams  in  the  bay,  are,  in  fact,  so 
many  outlets  of  Rembo  river. 

In  Cama  bay  the  trees  extend  down  to  the  water's  edge;  several 
villages  are  to  be  seen,  and  about  2  miles  north  of  Cama  river  is  the 
village  of  Egnaga. 

Anchorage. — The  entrance  to  Cama  river  is  easily  made  out,  and 
good  anchorage  obtained  nearly  3  miles  off  in  6J  fathoms,  but  even  this 
position  is  too  close  to  the  shore  when  the  swell  is  heavy,  and  the  undula- 
tions approach  the  character  of  rollers ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  vessels  along  this 
shore  should  not  anchor  within  the  7-fathom  line. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  that  the  natives  along  this  part  of  the  coast 
oflen  call  the  rivers  Fernan  Vaz,  Cama,  and  Settle,  indiscriminately  by 
the  name  Cama. 

Cape  St.  Catherine  forms  only  a  slight  projection  from  the  usual  coast 
line,  with  a  reef  extending  northward,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily ; 
a  vessel  running  down  this  coast  should  not  approach  the  point  nearer 
than  4  mil&s.  When  coming  from  northward  the  point  appears  like  ai^ 
isolated  clump  of  lofty  trees ;  but  from  southward  the  shore  assumes  a 
craggy  appearance. 

Some  hills  of  slight  elevation  southward  of  the  point  give  the  shore  a 
bold  appearance.  Above  the  beach  the  land  rises  gently  and  shows  a  few 
<;learingS;  with  a  little  vegetation,  giving  the  country  a  cultivated  aspect, 
which  continues  more  or  less  as  far  as  Kabenda. 
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Engni  (Ignela)  is  the  name  of  a  collection  of  factories  erected  close  to  the 
shore,  which  are  very  conspicuous  from  the  sea ;  they  are  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Settle  point  and  cape  St.  Catherine.  The  factories  of 
Iguela  are  2  miles  in  shore;  their  flags  can  be  seen  through  an  opening  in 
the,  trees  when  bearing  about  NE.  ^ 

The  coast.— From  cape  St.  Catherine  the  land  trends  SE.  by  S-,  32 
miles  to  Settle  point.  Between  cape  Lopez  and  this  point  the  coast  is 
thinly  inhabited;  as  far  as  the  Fernan  Vaz  it  is  thickly  wooded,  but 
farther  south  the  appearance  of  the  land  is  more  varied,  displaying  small 
extents  of  narrow  beach  and  intervals  of  trees  growing  to  the  water's  edge; 
the  shore  curves  slightly,  and  numerous  streams  are  seen  through  narrow 
openings  in  the  trees,  principally  to  the  north  of  the  Settle  river,  where 
the  beach  reappears.  Quite  liigh  hills  are  seen  in  the  interior,  forming  a 
chain  parallel  to  the  beach;  from  the  masthead  land  can  be  seen  when 
the  vessel  is  in  35  fathoms,  which  would  be  about  18  or  20  miles  offshore. 
Along  the  whole  distance  the  surf  is  very  heavy,  except  in  a  few  places 
where  boats  may  land  on  exceptionally  smooth  days.  One  of  these  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cama,  and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sett^. 
There  is  a  cluster  of  huts  called  Capota  in  latitude  2°  15'  S.,  and  two 
large  villages  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Settle  river. 

Settle  river. — From  Settle  point  to  Pedras  point  the  coast  line  trends 
SE.  30  miles,  and  just  within  the  former  point,  is  the  Settle  river,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango.  It  is  a  fine  stream  1 J  miles 
broad  between  its  extreme  points,  which  are  low  and  covered  with  high 
trees,  thus  rendering  the  place  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  river  has  a 
depth  of  3  fathoms  at  its  entrance,  near  which  it  separates  into  two  streams, 
the  one  running  to  the  north  and  the  other,  the  principal  branch,  toward 
the  east;  the  stream  runs  out  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  line  of  coast;  it 
is  marked  by  a  long  spit  of  sand,  but  is  invisible  from  the  masthead  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles;  the  current  runs  strongly  out,  and  there  is  too  much 
surf  for  a  ship's  boat  to  cross  the  bar. 

The  entrance  channel  is  §  mile  broad,  being  formed  on  the  north  by  a 
wooded  bank  and  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  spit  alluded  to,  which,  after 
stretching  westward  for  about  a  mile  beyond  the  south  point  of  the  river, 
continues  round  the  southern  point  at  a  short  distance,  and  extends  itself 
up  the  river.  The  Settle  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Camplida,  and 
•is  said  to  be  260  miles  long. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  50  miles  from  the  coast,  is  situated  the 
town  of  Settle,  the  Capital  of  the  territory  of  the  same  name;  the  inhabi- 
tants formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Portuguese  on  the 
coast  and  the  countries  inland,  which  abound  in  barwood  and  ivory. 

Factories. — There  are  four  factories  at  Sett^  Cama,  rather  distant  from 
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one  another  upon  a  low  beach;  they  stand  out  clearly  against  the  dark 
background  of  a  cluster  of  large  trees. 

Iianding  is  generally  difficult  and  should  never  be  attempted,  except  in 
bar  canoes. 

Anchorage  is  a  Ic^ng  way  from  shore  and  bad ;  there  is  always  a  heavy 
swell. 

Signals. — The  German  factory  (second  from  the  north)  has  the  inter- 
national code. 

Wreck. — At  the  entrance  of  the  river  and  near  the  land  is  the  wreck  of 
a  German  steamer,  which  was  sunk  in  1883;  the  funnel  and  masts  were 
still  visible  in  1889. 

Reported  shoals. — A  shoal  with  10  feet  water  on  it,  and  from  30  to  33 
feet  around  it  has  been  reported  to  exist  at  one  mile  westward  of  Settle 
point,  with  other  shoals  2  miles  to  the  southward,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  shore.  These  shoals  are  dangerous  to  vessels  coming  from  the 
south. 

Ooast. — South  of  the  Sett^  river  the  coast  continues  low  and  wooded, 
and  trends  SE.  for  15  miles,  where  the  chain  of  Santo  Kspirito  hills  begin, 
which  are  the  l>est  marks  for  recognizing  the  Sett6e  river  and  Pedras 
point,  the  latter  being  9  miles  south. 

The  Santo  Espirito  hills,  situated  a  few  miles  in  the  interior,  form  two 
remarkable  patches  of  table-land,  separated  by  a  valley,  through  which  a 
stream  appears  to  run;  from  the  summits  the  land  descends  by  a  gentle 
and  regular  slope,  and  on  the  sides  spots  are  seen  apparently  covered  with 
grass;  but  on  closing  the  coast  to  soundings  of  10  or  11  fathoms  they 
are  quite  barren.  Vessels  should  not  anchor  along  this  coast  in  less  than 
8  or  9  fathoms,  which  will  be  found  about  3  miles  off.  Within  these 
depths  the  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky,  with  many  sharp  crests.  Fish  are 
very  plenty.  To  the  south  of  the  Santo  Espirito  hills  there  may  be  seen, 
when  near  the  shore  in  10  or  1 1  fathoms,  large  clearings,  which  give  to 
the  country  the  appearance  of  being  cultivated. 

Winds  and  currents.— The  prevailing  wind  along  this  coast  is  SW., 
with  a  little  variation  toward  the  east  in  the  morning;  but  during  May 
the  wind  blows  steadily  along  the  coast  from  south  and  S.  by  E.  night  and 
day,  and  a  current  may  be  expected  setting  north  at  the  rate  of  one  mile 
an  hour.  At  rare  and  uncertain  intervals  the  current  has  been  known  to 
change  and  run  south  for  a  day  or  two. 

Pedras  point  is  wooded  and*  difficult  to  identify  from  seaward,  though 
it  is  more  distinct  from  the  southward.  It  projects  about  a  mile  beyond 
the  line  of  coast  which  forms  the  right  bank  of  a  river  which  first  trends 
NE.,  and  afterward  turning  sharply  SE.  rounds  the  south  end  of  Santo 
Espirito  hills.  A  bank  of  rocks  and  sand  extends  off  the  point  for  a  dis- 
tance of  2  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  there  are  also  said  to  be 
1848—25 
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snud  banks  off  its  northern  side,  and  to  this  circn instance  the  point  probably 
owes  its  niune.  Vessels  shonld  give  this  point  a  wide  berth,  as  it  has  ap- 
parently <»nly  been  partially  exaniiued. 

Factory. — There  is  an  English  factory  in  the  small  bay  about  a  mile 
northward  of  the  point,  and  anchorage  can  be  had  qff  it  in  about  7  fath- 
oms, sand,  but  in  approaching  the  soundings  will  be  found  very  irr^ular. 
The  landing  is  bad,  the  canoes  oflen  u|)setting. 

The  coast. — From  Pedras  point  to  cape  Mayumba  the  distance  is  53 
miles  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  the  intervening  shore  presents  a  varied  aspect. 
The  shore  is  bordered  by  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  visible  about  5  miles  off, 
and  within  the  beach  there  rises  a  dense  line  of  tall  mangrove^;.  In  many 
places  the  land  appears  in  three  ranges ;  first  the  shore  mangroves,  then 
taller  trees  inland,  and  beyond  in  the  interior  a  lofly  range  of  hills  with 
rounded  summits. 

In  about  latitude  3^  South,  33  miles  south  of  Pedras  point,  there  is  a 
customhouse  at  a  place  called  N' Yango. 

Oape  BIa]ni]nba. — The  shore  gradually  rises  on  nearing  cape  Mayumba^ 
which  from  the  north  shows  itself  in  three  or  four  high  saddle  hills^ 
falling  steep  down  to  the  sea  to  a  small  cliff  of  a  deep  red  color  at  the 
pitch  of  the  ca))e,  on  whose  summit  are  several  clusters  of  trees.  The 
cape  is  in  latitude  3°  14'  S.,  and  the  hills  alluded  to  are  known  as  the 
highland  of  Yumba.  Yumba  is  the  proper  name  of  the  province  in 
which  the  bay  is  situated,  and  not  Ma-yumba,  which  signifies  the  King 
of  Yumba.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed  expedient  to  retain  the  old 
name,  by  which  the  locality  has  been  long  known. 

From  the  pitch  of  the  cape  a  rocky  ledge  extends  one  mile  SW.,  and  5 
miles  off*  shore  there  are  13  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel.  At  the  foot  of  the 
high  ground  of  the  cape  is  a  rock  or  small  islet  joining  the  land,  to  the 
south  of  which  is  a  creek  where  landing  may  be  effected,  and  a  little 
further  south  the  Yumba  flows  into  the  sea;  it  waters  the  Yumba  prov- 
ince of  the  Loango  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  be  100  miles  in  length. 

Haynmba  bay  is  10}  miles  across  between  cape  Mayamba  and  Matuti 
point,  2  miles  in  depth,  forming  a  curve,  with  a  fine  sandy  beach.  Hills 
rise  from  its  shore  to  a  moderate  height  and  are  well  wooded,  especially 
to  the  south,  while  to  the  east  of  Matuti  point  is  a  wooded  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Matambi  river,  after  running  parallel  with  the  shore  fiir 
several  miles,  empties  into  the  sea  about  2  miles  NE.  of  Matuti  point, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  rising  into  a  hill. 

The  entrance  to  this  river  is  narrow  and  barred  by  rocks,  on  whic^h 
at  low  water  there  is  only  about  8  feet;  the  channel  is  not  always  passable 
for  boats.  A  short  distance  from  the  shore  the  river  opens  out  into  a 
large  basin  filled  with  shoals  and  islands,  into  which  several  other  rivers 
flow.     By  landing  on  the  beach  about  1}  miles  from  Matuti  point  the 
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river  may  be  reached,  as  the  distance  from  the  beach  does  not  exceed  200 
yards,  and  a  light  boat  or  canoe  may  be  carried  over  and  launched  into 
the  stream,  where  the  seine  may  l>e  used  to  advantage ;  outside,  the  surf  is 
too  heavy  for  seine  hauling. 

Reef. — OflF  Matuti  point  a  reef  of  rocks,  some  of  which  are  above 
water,  extend  400  yards,  and  about  1,200  yards  from  the  point  N.  39°  W. 
CN.  22°  W.  mag.),  is  the  outer  of  two  small  islets,  surrounded  by  a  reef 
600  yards  in  extent.  Between  this  reef  and  the  point  there  is  a  deep  pas- 
sage 600  yards  broad,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  it,  as  there  are  no 
leading  marks. 

During  the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  June,  July,  and  August,  vessels  may 
take  advantage  of  the  bank  of  soundings  which  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Settle  Cama  to  Mayuraba  bay,  and  anchor  on  it. 

Mayumba  bay  may  \ye  considered  the  southern  limit  of  great  rain. 
South  of  this  bay  the  vegetation  is  less  vigorous,  and  arid  plains  and  naked 
hills  begin  to  appear;  the  coast  presents  evident  signs  of  drought  more 
or  less  intense,  and  these  characteristics  become  more  apparent  on  going 
south. 

Factories. — There  are  two  English  factories  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
south  a  German  factory  which  consists  of  two  houses  with  a  flagstaff 
between  them.  The  French  station  is  between  these ;  it  is  a  European  house 
with  a  white  roof. 

Landing. — Ships'  boats  can  land  at  times  on  Mayumba  beach. 

Besources. — There  are  several  villages  among  the  trees  near  Matuti 
point;  the  principal  one  contains  about  1,000  people;  provisions  can  be 
obtained,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  unless  two  or  three  days'  time  can 
be  given  to  obtain  them  from  the  interior.  The  bay  abounds  in  fish, 
especially  shellfish;  these,  with  yams,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  very  poor.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  ivory,  dyewoods, 
wax,  and  gum. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Mayumba  bay  at  4h.  35m. ; 
springs  rise  7  feet. 

Directions.— In  coming  from  the  northward,  it  will  be  requisite  to  pass 
at  least  2  miles  off  cape  Mayumba,  and  in  coming  from  the  southward 
give  Matuti  point  a  good  berth  and  pass  outside  the  islets.  The  best 
anchorage  for  vessels  of  large  draft  is  with  the  islets  in  line  S.  39°  W. 
(8.  56°  W.  mag.)  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  mud ;  this  position  will  be  about  J 
mile  from  the  inner  islet,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  shore.  Ships 
may  anchor  on  the  line  between  the  points  of  Mayumba  bay^  in  depths 
varying  from  8  to  10  fathoms^  brown  sand. 

Mayuraba  bay  affords  good  shelter  from  south  and  SSE.  winds,  but  it 
is  exposed  to  winds  from  SW,,  although  in  the  position  mentioned  the 
reefs  around  the  islets  break  the  sea  and  lessen  the  effect  of  the  swell  which 
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generally  prevails  in  the  bay,  but  especially  so  with  the  wind  on  shore. 
There  is  anchorage  in  about  4  fathoms,  between  Matuti  point  and  the 
Dortheastern  islet,  where  vessels  may  lie  more  sheltered ;  but  along  this 
coast  such  shallow  water  is  always  objectionable  as  an  anchorage,  on  account 
of  rollers  setting  in. 

Black  rocks. — Aboiit  6  miles  southward  of  Matuti  point  and  about 
50  yards  from  the  beach  is  a  black  rock  about  5  feet  above  water,  and 
about  S  mihs  further  on  is  a  small  islet,  or  large  blacjj  rock,  abdut  400 
yards  off  shore;  these  rocks  are  based  on  a  bank  which  extends  off  shore 
about  ^  mile. 

Banda  point  (Segimdo  cape).— From  Matuti  point  to  Banda  point, 
the  first  projecting  land  to  the  southward,  the  distance  is  37  miles  in  a 
SE.  by  S.  direction  ;  and  between  these  points  the  sandy  nature  of  the 
land  gradually  increases,  with  trees  skirting  the  base  of  the  hillocks.  On 
Banda  i)oint,  which  is  low,  is  a  large  village,  and  the  locality  may  be 
recognized  by  two  lofty  hills  in  the  background  in  the  third  range,  the 
summits  of  which,  from  their  form,  are  known  as  the  Paps  of  Banda. 

The  bottom  near  Banda  point  is  thickly  studded  with  rocks  and  coral 
reefs,  which  extend  4  J  miles  to  the  N  W.,  at  which  distance  there  is  a  depth 
of  20  fathoms.  Plenty  of  fish  can  be  obtained,  but  the  anchorage  is  bad, 
and  a  good  oflRng  should  be  preserved  on  account  of  the  irregular  nature 
of  the  rocks. 

Antelope  shoal. — At  the  distance  of 'one  mile  southwestward  of  Banda 
point  is  Antelope  shoal,  with  2J  fathoms  water,  on  which  the  sea  frequently 
breaks^ 

Blakanda  and  Blilongo  rivers. — From  Banda  point  to  Kilongo  point 
the  distance  is  29  miles  in  a  SE.  direction ;  and  between  these  points  the 
coast,  which  is  moderately  high  and  wooded  at  its  base,  falls  back  and 
forms  a  slight  indentation.  Several  rivers  flow  into  the  sea  between  the 
points,  one  of  which  is  the  Makanda  river,  17  miles  from  Banda  point, 
with  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  its  left  bank,  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea;  this  river  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Yumba  territory. 
The  southernmost  stream  is  the  Kilongo  river,  about  2  miles  north  of 
Kilongo  point,  and  is  said  to  be  30  miles  long. 

Kilongo  point  is  low  and  marked  by  a  single  hill  with  a  flat  top ;  off 
the  point  extends  a  reef,  varying,  according  to  different  authorities,  from 
J  mile  to  2  miles  off  shore,  and  having  from  one  to  2  fathoms  of  water ; 
there  is  moderately  good  anchorage  in  4J  fathoms,  red  sand  and  shells, 
northward  of  the  reef  in  the  cove  abreast  Kilongo  river.  The  town  of 
Kilongo  is  about  4  miles  from  the  entrance  on  the  left  bank  in  the  midst 
of  a  park  like  country. 

Prometheus  shoal. — The  northern  portion  of  this  shoal  on  which  the 
sea  at  times  breaks  heavily,  lies  6  miles  northward  of  Kilongo  point,  in 
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latitude  4°  10'  S.  and  about  3  or  4  miles  oif  shore;  it  was  discovered  in 
1845  by  H.  M.  S.  Prometheus  suddenly  shoaling  from  7  to  3 J  fathoms  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  shoal.  The  following  year  Commander  Hay  of  the 
same  ship  remarks  as  follows: 

"Whilst  steaming  to  the  anchorage  off  Kilongo  river  to  examine  a  vessel 
lying  there,  and  considering  ourselves  to  be  2  or  3  miles  south  of  where 
we  had  formerly  found  shoal  water,  and  whilst  keeping  in  regular  sound- 
ings of  6  fathoms,  about  4  miles  off  shore,  we  touched  the  ground  in  3 
fathoms  hard  bottom,  but  went  off  at  once  without  injury.  On  putting 
the  helm  hard  astarboard,  we  touched  again,  but  this  time  on  soft  bottom, 
and  in  few  minutes  we  were  clear  of  the  swell  and  shoal  water.  Our  draft 
of  water  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  12  feet.  As  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
the  shoal,  I  do  not  know  its  direction  or  where  the  passage  is  inside  it;  but 
there  must  be  one,  as  the  brigantine  we  chased  was  lying  close  in." 

Mr.  H.  Bond,  Master,  H.  M.  S.  Conflict,  in  1859,  observes :  "The  Pro- 
metheus shoal  is  increasing  to  the  southward,  and  I  have  seen  the  sea  break 
over  it  with  one  continued  line  of  surf  to  Kilongo  river  south  point. 
Therp  is  not  more  than  6  feet  water  on  the  shoal  in  some  places,  and  it 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  8  fathoms,  as  it  shoals  very  suddenly, 
and  in  calm  weather  there  is  no  surf  or  rollers  to  give  warning.  I  should 
recommend  strangers  when  running  up  or  down  this  part  of  the  coast  not 
to  approach  the  shore  in  less  than  9  fathoms  until  they  get  to  northward 
of  Banda  point,  or  Kilongo  river  south  point  bears  northward  of  N.  73° 
E.  (east  mag.)." 

Longobondo  river,  1 1  miles  SE.  of  Kilongo  point,  has  very  little  water 
in  it  at  tJie  best  time  of  the  year. 

Killu  liver. — From  Kilongo  point  to  Killu  river  the  distance  is  25 
miles  in  a  SE.  by  E,  direction,  the  intervening  coast  being  moderately  even 
and  wooded,  terminating  in  a  high  hill,  known  as  Salomba  mountain,  about 
12  miles  northward  of  Killu  river.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  not  safe; 
the  bottom  is  composed  of  sand  and  rocks,  and  the  shore  should  not  be 
approached  within  the  depth  of  9  fathoms.  Further  out  in  11  or  12 
fathoms  the  bottom  is  soft  mud.  There  is  a  considerable  outflow  from  the 
river,  and  the  soundings  NW.  of  its  mouth  are  very  irregular  inside  10 
fathoms. 

The  Killu  river  appears  to  be  a  large  stream,  and  its  entrance  may  be 
recognized  by  two  small  wokxled  eminences  known  as  the  Paps  of  Killu. 
The  river  extends  across  a  flat  country  for  a  distance  of  27  miles  in  a  north- 
easterly  direction  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point  becomes  forked,  the  one 
branch  trending  NE.  and  the  other  SE.  The  river  entrance  is  barred  by 
a  high  bank  of  sand  tnaking  entrance  to  it  impossible  even  for  boats.  The 
south  point  of  the  river  is  wooded  and  of  moderate  height,  and  may  be 
considered  the  northern  point  of  Loango  bay. 
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The  muddy  waters  of  the  Killu  extend  far  into  the  offing,  and  might 
lead  a  vessel  to  believe  she  was  passing  over  shoals. 

Mullet  bank  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hard  sand  and  rock,  and  within  a 
depth  of  8  fathoms  is  about  15  miles  in  length  5  miles  off  shore,  and 
midway  between  Kilongo  point  and  Killu  river.  The  least  known  water, 
4J  fathoms,  is  near  the  center,  and  from  the  north  {loint  of  Killu  river  is 
westward  distant  about  11 J  miles;  off  its  western  edge  the  water  suddenly 
deepens  to  9  and  10  fathoms,  while  between  the  bank  and  the  shore,  there 
are  depths  of  9  and  10  fathoms. 

Loailgo  bay  (Inden  golf).— About  14  miles  SSE.  of  the  mouth  of 
Killu  river  is  Indian  point,  a  low  projection  forming  the  SW.  point  of 
Loango  bay,  which  is  three  miles  deep  between  its  boundary  points.  The 
land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  when  seen  from  a  distance  of  3  miles,  shows 
a  thick  line  of  trees  around  the  l>each.  Northward  of  the  bay  and  a  little 
distance  inland  is  a  flat-topped  hill,  with  precipitous  shoulders;  and  just 
southward  of  the  bay  is  a  continuous  chain  of  hills  which  decrease  in  height 
toward  the  south. 

A  little  northward  of  Loango  bay,  are  some  red  clayey  hills  of  mod- 
erate elevation,  which  are  steep  on  their  shore  side,  and  marked  with 
ravines  or  fissures  which  gradually  decline  to  low  land  in  the  center  of  the 
bay.  These  fissures  form  green  lines  separating  the  barren  parts  of  the 
hill,  and  being  dotted  with  palm  trees,  resemble  hedges  between  cultivated 
fields. 

Indian  point,  in  latitude  4^  40'  8.,  is  low  and  wooded  at  its  extremity, 
but  a  little  inland  it  rises  and  shows  some  bare  hills  of  a  reddish  tinge, 
between  which  the  ravines  are  covered  with  vegetation.  There  is  a  white 
pyramidal  beacon  on  the  extremity  of  the  point. 

Spit. — A  spit,  formerly  known  as  Indian  bar,  extends  2  miles  north- 
westward of  Indian  point,  at  which  distance  there  is  a  depth  of  4\ 
fathoms.  At  1^  miles  from  the  ]X)int  the  depth  is  but  2^  fathoms.  No 
vessel,  however  small,  should  cross  Indian  spit,  as  the  bottom  is  rocky 
and  the  sea  frequently  breaks  heavily  upon  it. 

The  French  station,  or  the  storehouse,  just  southward  of  the  entrance 
to  the  lagoon,  bearing  S.  72°  E.  (S.  55°  E.  mag.),  leads  clear  northward 
of  Indian  spit. 

Buoy. — A  conical  buoy  with  red  staff  is  pla(«d  off  the  end  of  the  spit  in 
6  J  fathoms  water,  with  the  observation  spot  on  Indian  point  bearing  S.  40^ 
E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.),  distant  2^%  miles. 

Blission. — There  is  a  French  Catholic  mission  southward  of  the  fac- 
tories on  the  east  side  of  the  lagoon.  Boats  can  reach  the  mission  landing 
by  keeping  close  to  the  eastern  shore  when  past  the  cliff.  The  mouth  of 
the  lagoon  is  very  shallow,  but  the  boat  channel  is  kept  free  by  the  mission 
people. 
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There  are  American.,  French,  and  Portuguese  factories  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay,  and  a  Belgian  and  other  factories  to  the  northward  near  Kis- 
senga;  these  serve  to  identify  Loango  bay. 

Iiftlldillg  place. — A  fresh  water  stream  falls  into  the  sea  through  a 
lagoon  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  only  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand ;  the  water  is,  however,  bad.  Good  landing 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  effected  within  the  entrance  of  the 
lagoon,  the  depth  after  entering  deepening  to  2  and  3  fathoms  for  some 
distance  inside.  Should  there  be  a  swell,  a  l)etter  landing  place  is  on  the 
point,  which  is  more  immediately  protected  by  Indian  bar. 

Light. — A  fixed  white  light  11 1  feet  above  the  sea,  and  visible  in  clear 
weather  7  miles,  is  exhibited  from  near  the  cliff  in  Loango  bay,  J  mile 
south  of  the  French  station. 

Town. — The  town  of  Buali,  or  Loango,  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  residence  of  the  king ;  it  is  the  most  important  of  several  trading 
towns,  and  lies  5  miles  from  the  shore  and  15  miles  northward  of  Indian 
point.  The  town  is  large,  with  broad  regular  streets  lined  with  trees  and 
kept  in  good  order,  many  of  the  huts  being  arranged  in  squares.  Some  of 
the  buildings  are  large. 

Supplies. — By  giving  timely  notice,  sheep  may  be  obtained,  and  when 
killed  cost  about  14  cents  per  pound;  other  supplies  are  scarce.  Fish  in 
large  quantities  may  be  caught  with  the  seine;  and  water,  clear  and  cool, 
may  be  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  a  rocky  cliff  just  northward  of 
the  landing  place  within  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  bay. 

These  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate  from  the  natives, 
who,  though  not  remarkable  for  honesty,  are  otherwise  friendly,  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  value  of  money,  which  they  prefer  to  cloth, 
clothes,  and  bottles.  The  principal  article  of  trade  is  ivory,  which  is  very 
abundant. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Loango  bay  at  4h.  13m. ; 
spring  rise  6 J  feet.  The  ebb  stream  runs  out  of  the  bay  with  considerable 
velocity,  especially  during  springs. 

Directions. — Approaching  Loango  bay  from  the  northward  from  abreast 
Kissenga  or  the  Belgian  factories,  bring  Indian  point  to  bear  westward  of 
S.  20°  F..  (S.  S""  E.  mag.)  to  avoid  Indian  spit.  The  French  station  kept 
between  the  bearings  S.  73°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  51°  E.  (S.  34°  E. 
mag.)  will  also  leatl  into  the  bay  clear  of  danger.  A  good  position  for 
anchoring  is  in  about  4  fathoms,  mud,  with  the  French  station  bearing  east 
(S.  73°  E.  mag.)  and  Indian  point  S.  12°  W.  (S.  29°  W.  mag.).  Approach- 
ing from  the  southward  do  not  stand  in  less  than  9  fathoms,  until  the 
French  station  bears  S.  73°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.).     The  Catholic  mission 
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with  white  roof,  bearing  S.  51°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.),  will  lead  eastward  of 
Indian  spit  and  to  the  anchorage. 

In  the  stormy  season,  which  b^ius  in  October,  it  is  more  prudent  to 
anchor  in  the  ])osition  indicated  than  further  in,  as  the  squalls,  which  are 
sometimes  very  violent,  generally  come  from  the  eastward,  and  if  a  vessel 
parted  her  cable  or  dragged  from  an  in  shore  position,  she  Would  be  ia 
danger  of  tailing  on  Indian  bar.  But  there  is  little  chance  of  dragging  if 
a  vessel  be  well  supplied  iu  grouud  tackle,  as  the  bottom  is  very  tenacious. 
Even  during  the  finest  weathpr  rollers  are  not  infrequent,  and  though 
most  authorities  recommend  immediate  departure,  the  movements  of  the 
ship  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  command. 

Soundings. — The  bank  of  souudin^^s  appears  to  extend  a  long  distance 
off  on  the  parallel  of  Loango  bay.  Thus  5  miles  outside  the  line  joining 
the  points  of  the  bay  there  is  a  depth  of  12  fathoms;  at  14  miles,  18 
fathoms;  and  thence  increasing  to  60  fathoms  at  a  distance  o(  50  miles, 
but  great  cAution  is  necessary,  as  there  are  only  4J  fathoms  at  2  mile«* 
northwestwanl  of  Indian  point. 

Oonflict  bank.— This  bank,  with  5J  fathoms  water,  lies  S.  22°  W. 
(S.  3^°  W.  mag.),  about  3  miles  from  Indian  point.  There  are  10  and 
12  fathoms  on  its  southern  and  western  sides,  and  7* and  9  fathoms  be- 
tween it  and  the  shore. 

Black  Point  bay.— At  the  distance  of  8  miles  SSE.  of  Indian  point  is 
Black  ()oint,  the  southern  boundary  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
falls  back  2  miles  inside  the  line  joining  its  extremities.  Black  point,  is 
long  and  low,  with  a  dense  mass  of  trees  standing  out  abruptly  into  the 
sea  and  terminating  in  a  sandy  punt. 

From  Black  point  the  shore  of  the  bay  trends  to  the  eastward  for  about 
1 J  miles  and  forms  a  low,  narn)w,  sandy  peninsula,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  Within  the  peninsula,  whose  Ciistern  extrem- 
ity is  known  as  Sandy  point,  is  a  lagoon,  whose  size  and  depth  are  ever 
varying.  For  instance,  in  1845  there  were  2 J  fathoms  at  the  entrance 
and  within  the  laij:oon  ;  while  the  following  year,  in  the  same  places,  there 
was  hardly  sufficient  water  for  boats  ;  and  again  in  1863  the  place  was  all 
but  filled  up,  there  being  only  a  narrow  passage,  barely  wide  enough  to 
admit  a  small  boat ;  and  by  1 88  4  there  was  only  a  boat  passage  to  the  French 
factory,  at  high  water.     At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  lagoon  and  village. 

From  Black  point  a  bank  which  breaks  occasionally  extends  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  nearly  a  mile ;  it  is  steep-to  on  its  outer  edge,  and  be- 
yond it  for  one  mile  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  soundings  irregular;  an 
offing  of  2  miles  should  be  kept  when  rounding  the  point.  The  sound- 
ings in  the  bay  are  regular  and  diminish  from  10  fathoms  on  the  line 
joining  the  points  to  the  shore.  There  are  doubta  re8i>ecting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  bank  of  6  fathoms  marked  on  the  chart  about  5  miles  south- 
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westward  of  Black  point.     H.  M.  S.  Conflict  passed  over  the  assigned 
position  on  several  occasions  and  found  from  14  to  17  fathoms  water. 

There  is  a  French  factory  in  the  bay,  also  several  Portugua«4e  factories. 
The  mail  steamer  from  Liverj)ool,  monthly,  to  the  Kongo,  calls  here. 

Supplies. — Pigs,  goats,  poultry,  fruit,  and  vegetables  may  be  procured, 
but  occasionally  some  little  time  is  required,  to  allow  the  natives  to  bring 
stock  from  the  interior.  Fish  may  be  caught  with  a  seine,  but  water  can 
not  be  procured  without  great  difficulty. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Black  Point  bay  at  4h. 
13m. ;  springs  rise  6  J  feet. 

Directions. — When  making  for  the  bay  from  the  southward  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Black  point  with  another  point  of  similar  ap- 
perance  about  6  miles  southward,  known  as  False  Black  point ;  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  use  extreme  caution.  A  good  anchorage  is  in  about  4J 
fathoms,  with  Black  [X)int  8.  34°  W.  (S.  51°  W.  mag.),  and  Indian  point 
N.  28°  W.  (N.  11°  W.  ^ag.),  where  the  holding  ground  is  good,  lut 
ground  swell  unpleasant.  The  remarks  made  respecting  rollers  in  Loango 
bay,  apply  also  to  Black  Point  bay. 

Massab^,  or  Loenun^,  river. — From  Black  point  the  coast  runs  SE. 
by  S.  for  a  distance  of  18  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Massab^,  or  Loemm6, 
river,  the  northern  boundary  of. the  kingdom  of  Kakoiigo,  and  is  moder- 
ately high  and  wooded,  with  a  sandy  beach  and  some  prominent  undula- 
tions. The  beach,  after  passing  False  Black  point,  is  bordered  by  palms ; 
about  3  miles  southeastward  from  the  latter  p<)int  there  is  a  rocky  bank 
which  appears  to  extend  off  for  upward  of  J  mile,  the  depths  varying 
from  30  to  16  feet.  Some  breakers  mark  the  north  point  of  Massab^, 
or  Locmni6,  river. 

The  river  has  only  a  depth  of  2  feet  across  the  bar  at  its  entrance, 
and  is  but  from  10  to  15  yards  in  width  up  as  ftir  as  Ndfjeba  villag:es, 
whence  it  attains  a  width  of  50  yards  in  places  up  to  Ku^to,  With 
the  exception  of  a  bar  of  6  feet  near  the  entrance  to  Kaio  lagoon,  there 
IS  a  depth  of  about  2  fathoms  as  far  as  Chikambo,  a  distance  of  about  70 
miles,  and  .  to  N'kula  Mando,  some  40  miles  beyond;  thence  the 
depths  gmdiially  decrease  to  Ku6te,  where  there  is  but  2  feet  of  water  in 
the  dry  season.  The  river  was  much  obstructed  in  1886  by  tre^s  which 
had  fallen  across  it.  It  is  navigable  for  steam  launches  of  3  feet  draft  all 
the  year  round  as  far  as  the  N'kula  Mando,  about  110  miles  from  the  sea. 

Massab6  is  a  French  station  on  the  northern  side  of  entrance  to  the 
river  and  to  Chissambo,  or  Bengo,  lagoon.  It  is  the  southernmost  of 
the  French  stations  on  the  coast.  The  boundaries  of  the  French  aud 
Portuguese  territories  are  shown  on  the  chart. 

Portuguese  and  Dutch  factories  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance. 
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KaiOy  or  Orand  BalTo,  lagoon,  about  2J  miles  in  diameter  and  with  a 
depth  of  about  2  fathoms,  is  about  10  miles  up  the  Ix)emm6  river.  There 
are  several  factories  on  its  northern  shore.  The  Foleba  higoon,  a  few 
miles  above  the  Kaio,  although  larger  is  not  so  deep. 

The  stream  is  saitl  to  run  out  of  the  river  at  the  rate  of  about  2  miles 
an  hour  in  the  rainy  season,  but  it  is  probably  much  greater  during  the 
heavy  floods. 

Anchorage  off  M&ssab6  may  be  had  in  5 J  fathoms  water,  fairly  good 
holding  ground,  with  the  Dutch  factory  flagstaff  bearing  N.  56°  E.  fN. 
73°  E.  mag.)  at  about  1 J  miles  from  shore. 

Landing. — The  best  landing  place  is  opposite  the  boat  house  for  the  bar 
canoes.     Ships'  boats  can  not  l)e  used. 

Kakongo,  or  Ohiloango,  river. — This  river,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  lies  SSE.  about  9  miles  from  Massab^  river;  its  waters  discolor  the 
sea  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  offshore,  in  the  depths  of  17  and  19  fathoms. 
The  shore  between  the  rivers  rises  to  hills  of  m'oderate  elevation,  and  the 
position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kakongo  is  marked  by  red  hills  which  fall 
steep  to  the  strand.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  not  far  from  its 
mouth,  is  the  trading  station  (»f  Ohiloango,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  30  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  town  of  Kaya,  while  8  miles  further 
is  the  town  of  Bunia.  The  river  trends  southeastward  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  turns  inland;  but  little  is  known  of  its  entrance  or  navigation. 

Landana. — The  stream  and  village  of  Landana  lie  about  one  mile  south- 
ward of  Kakongo  river,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  factory  stations  on  this 
part  of  the  coast.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  white 
house  with  a  flagstaff  (French  flag)  on  the  bluff  southward  of  the  village. 
It  is  a  great  entrep6t  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  and  is  the  market 
where  all  direct  trade  with  the  natives  is  transacted  by  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  who  have  factories  extending  a  long  distance  up  Landana  river, 
and  which  is  stated  to  comnmnicate  with  the  Kakongo.  There  is  a  French 
missionary  establishment  here.  The  bottom  within  2  miles  of  Landana 
is  rocky,  and  therefore  dangerous,  but  at  3  miles  offshore  H.  M. S.  Vestal 
anchored  in  5  fathoms,  mu<l.     Between  Landana  and  Malemba  a  vessel 

should  not  stand  into  less  than  6  fathoms. 

■ 

Supplies. — A  little  stock  and  a  few  vegetables  may  be  obtained  at 
Landana  by  giving  24  hours'  notice,  but  the  landing  is  generally  very  bad 
and  often  impossible.  The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  onb^ide  the  surf  and 
await  the  arrival  of  a  large  canoe,  which  the  people  on  shore  generally  send 
off.  These  remarks  also  apply  to  Ohiloango.  The  l)est  plan  is  either  to 
proceed  to  Kabenda,  or  anchor  anywhere  between  I^andana  and  Kabenda, 
when  the  native  canoes  will  come  off  with  pigs,  goats,  eggs,  yams,  and 
plantains. 
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Landaita  point. — This  point,  which  is  aboat  one  mile  southward  of  the 
village,  projects  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea  and  presents  a  bold 
bluff  appearance.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  headland  on  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

lAght. — From  an  iron  pillar  erected  on  the  point  is  exhibited  at  an 
elevation  of  112  feet  a  fixed  white  light,  visible,  in  clear  weather,  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles. 

Shoal. — The  French  Packet  ViUe  de  Maceio  is  reported  to  have  struck 
upon  a  sand  and  gravel  bank  lying  opposite  the  village  of  Chinchoxo,  to  the 
north  of  Landana,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  coast.  The  vessel 
was  drawing  17  feet  water;  soundings  around  her  gave  13  and  16  feet. 
This  bank  lies  in  the  way  of  vessels  bound  to  the  anchorage  of  Landana. 

Halemba  bay.— At  the  distance  of  10  miles  south  of  Kakongo  river 
is  Malemba  point,  the  SW.  point  of  Malemba  bay.  The  point  consists  of 
a  grass-covered  tongue  of  land,  extending  in  a  NW.  direction  from  the 
base  of  some  high  red  cliffs  studded  with  trees.  The  locality  may  easily 
be  rec4)gnized  by  the  abrupt  red  chalky  cliffs,  covered  with  vegetation, 
north  and  south  of  the  bay. 

The  small  bay  of  Malemba  is  in  form  similar  to  all  the  indentations  on 
the  African  coast  south  of  the  equator,  which  fall  back  in  a  SE.  direction, 
and  are  protected  on  their  western  side  by  a  low  tongue  of  land,  prolonged 
into  the  sea  by  a  shoal  bank,  or  spit.  This  peculiarity  of  form  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  combined  action  of  the  southwesterly  swell  and  the  pre- 
vailing current  whidi  flows  along  the  coast  from  southward.  When  com- 
ing from  seaward,  these  shallow  bays  are  very  difficult  of  recognition,  as 
the  low  points,  not  being  distinctive  in  character,  are  absorbed  in  the  back- 
ground, and  this  is  es()ecially  the  case  in  the  appearance  of  Malemba  bay 
when  viewed  from  the  offing. 

Malemba  point  is  prolonged  seaward  in  a  NNW.  direction  by  a  bank  I J 
miles  in  length  and  J  mile  broad.  The  general  depth  on  this  tongue  is  3 
fathoms,  but  there  is  one  spot  nearly  1,800  yards  from  the  point,  on  which 
there  is  only  a  depth  of  12  feet.  Inside  the  bank,  the  breadth  of  the  bay 
is  nearly  a  mile,  the  depths  being  very  regular  from  4J  to  4  fathoms,  hard 
sandy  clay.  Malemba  bay,  though  affording  a  snug  anchorage  for  small 
vessels,  is  not  adapted  for  vessels  of  large  draft,  as  they  are  obliged  to 
anchor  further  out,  and  thus  bea>me  exposed  to  the  heavy  rolling  sea. 

Rollers  are  frequent  and  strong,  especially  about  the  time  of  springs; 
and  they  occur  most  frequently  during  calms,  so  that  even  small  vessels 
are  unsafe  within  the  bank  off  Malemba  point  (unless  well  in  toward  the 
depth  of  the  bay),  where  during  tornadoes,  or  with  heavy  rollers,  they  are 
placed  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in 
reference  to  Loango  bay.  On  this  account,  therefore,  ships  which  only 
require  water  frequently  anchor  southward  of  Malemba  point  in  6  or  7 
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fathoms,  mud,  about  2  miles  fix>m  the  shore,  which  is  abrupt,  with  a  nar- 
row sandy  beach.     There  is  an  excellent  fall  of  water  here. 

Ualemba. — The  town  of  Malemba  stands  near  the  margin  of  a  cliff  of 
red  argillaceous  earth,  that  rises  abruptly  from  the  seashore  to  an  elevation 
of  about  100  feet.  On  gaining  the  summit  of  this  cliff,  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain  presents  itself  to  the  east  and  south.  Northward,  the 
country  is  broken  with  the  windings  of  the  Massab6  river,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  finely  wooded.  The  plain  is  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass,  and  clumps  of  trees  are  scattered  upon  its  surface,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain,  as  well  as  to  adorn  the  landscape. 

Anchorage. — Large  ships  generally  anchor  well  to  the  northward  of  the 
bay  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  Malemba  point  bearing  S.  28°  E.  (S.  11°  E. 
mag.);  but  small  vessels  by  going  well  into  the  bay,  may  lie  in  smooth 
water;  and  the  mark  for  hauling  southward  after  rounding  the  spit  is  the 
southern  land  just  shut  in  by  Malemba  point.  landing  may  be  effected 
in  a  cove  within  Malemba  point,  and  a  small  stream  runs  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  whence  excellent  water  may  generally  be  procured  without 
difficulty,  excepting  near  the  end  of  the  dry  seas-n,  when  sometimes  it  is 
nearly  dried  up. 

Olimate. — The  climate  of  Malemba  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of 
West  Africa  is  very  salubrious,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  soil  and  the  absence  of  those  dense  forests  so  common  in  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Eurojieans  trading  here  have,  in  consequence,  almost  uni- 
formly enjoyed  good  health. 

Natives. — The  natives  are  a  mild,  tractable,  inoffensive  people,  not  at 
all  warlike,  and  contrasting  favorably  in  these  respects ^with  the  people  of 
the  Gold  coast,  who  are  turbulent  in  disposition  and  adverse  to  improve- 
ment; but  they  are  extremely  indolent,  to  which  their  diminutive  stature 
and  absence  of  muscular  energy  may  be  attributable.  They  have  aUo 
been  accused  of  being  somewhat  unscrupulous  respecting  the  appropria- 
tion of  property. 

Oascaes  point. — From  Malemba  point  the  coast  trends  about  SSE.,  5 
miles  to  Cascaes  point,  the  termination  of  the  cliffy  coast,  which  makes  like 
a  table-land  of  moderate  elevation.  Southward  of  Cascaes  point,  which 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Kabenda  bay,  the  hills  which  line  the 
coast  disappear,  and  a  low  broad  plain,  studded  with  palm  trees,  extends 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bel6  river. 

Bel6  river  lies  about  6  miles  from  Kabenda  point,  and  is  a  small  stream 
forming  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  of  Kakongo,  and  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  of  N'goyo,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kongo  river. 
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Bele  bank. — From  the  south  point  of  the  Bel6  river,  a  bank  of  sand  and 
rocks  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  2  miles,  having  on 
its  outer  end  only  2}  fathoms,  but  the  sea  does  not  break,  excepting  with 
the  ground  swell.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  about  4  miles  offshore 
when  passing  this  locality ;  and  when  proceeding  from  Malemba  toKabenda, 
care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  a  good  offing,  and  keep  the  lead  going,  in 
order  to  preserve  a  proper  depth.  In  1853,  H.  M.  S.  Aledo,  touched  on 
the  outer  odge  of  Bel6  bank  in  3  fathoms,  with  the  town  of  Porto  Rico  on 
the  heights  of  the  bay  of  Kabendp,  S.  1 1  °  E.  (S.  6°  W.  mag.),  3 J  miles 
distant. 

Kabenda  bay. — This  buy  is  formed  within  Kabenda  point  in  latitude 
6°  32'  30"  8.,  which  lies  south,  distant  13  miles  from  Malemba  |)oint,  and 
about  3  miles  from  the  coast  whence  it  projc<?ts,  thus  forming  a  spacious 
bay,  the  greater  part  of  which,  however,  is  not  available  for  anchorage  on 
account  of  shoal  water.  Kabenda  point  is  low  and  covered  with  bushes, 
with  some  huts  visible  near  its  extremity.  The  range  of  hills  extending 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Kongo  terminate  just  south  of  Kabenda  and 
assist  in  identifying  the  place. 

A  bank  runs  along  the  west  and  SW.  sides  of  the  point  to  the  distance 
of  f  mile  off,  and  joins  the  point  at  its  northern  end,  off  which,  hut  close 
to,  are  some  rocks,  and  within  them  to  the  eastward  is  a  convenient  land- 
ing place.  Thence  the  coast  curves  inward  for  a  distance  of  IJ  miles, 
forming  a  fine  sandy  beach,  which  then  trends  northward.  The  3-fathom 
line  across  the  bottom  of  the  bay  extends  IJ  miles  from  the  depth;  but 
extending  from  it  northwestward  is  a  rocky  tongue  one  mile  long  and  J 
mile  broad,  on  which  rollers  frequently  break.  On  this  tongue,  near  the 
western  edore  are  2 J  fathoms,  with  Kabenda  point  bearing  S.  20°  W.  (S. 
37''  W.  mag.),  distant  1}  miles. 

The  town  of  Porto  Rico,  or  Kabenda,  stands  on  the  sides  or  summit  of 
some  elevated  land,  about  J  mile  within  Kabenda  point;  it  can  not  be 
recognized  when  approaching  from  the  northward,  the  trees  having  grown 
up  in  front  of  it.  In  1890  the  garrison  consisted  of  500  Mozambiques, 
There  is  an  English  factory  (white  house  and  flagstaff)  J  mile  eastward  of 
Kabenda  point,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  northward.  At  the 
SE.  corner  of  the  bay,  just  north  of  Locola  river,  is  a  Dutch  factory,  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  are  two- other  factories,  English  and  Portuguese. 

Watering. — With  respect  to  watering,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cunningham,  Master, 
R.  N.,  writing  in  1863,  observes:  **  We  anchored  in  Kabenda  bay  and 
watered  from  the  Locola  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  there  was 
scarcely  entrance  for  a  boat,  even  at  high  water,  but  by  anchoring  the  boat 
close  in  to  the  beach  opposite  the  stream  (the  intervening  sandy  spit  being 
about  40  yards  broad),  and  carrying  barricoes  across,  we  got  a  supply  of 
very  good  water.     The  stream  was  setting  out  at  the  rate  of  2  or  3  knots; 
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but  it  is  said  there  is  scarcely  any  water  during  the  dry  seasou."  In  1890 
the  water  from  the  Locola  stream  was  not  fit  for  drinking. 

Pier. — ^There  is  a  small  landing  pier  about  f  mile  east  of  Kabenda  point 
near  the  English  factory. 

Li|^ht. — A  light,  fixed  red,  is  exhibited  on  Kabenda  })oint.  It  is  elevated 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible,  in  clear  weather, 
from  a  distance  of  7  miles.  It  is  shown  from  au  iron  tripod,  painted  white. 
A  fixed  white  light  is  shown  from  the  Dutch  factory;  the  light  is  visible  2 
or  3  miles. 

Buoy. — A  buoy  has  been  placed  to  mark  the  in  shore  limit  of  the  anchorage 
for  the  Portuguese  mail  steamers  northward  of  Kabenda  point.  This  buoy 
is  a  large  conical  buoy,  painted  red,  and  moored  in  3^  fathoms,  with  Kabenda 
Point  lighthouse  hearing  S.  6°  E.  (S.  1 1®  W.  mag.)  distant  one  mile.  The 
buoy  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change  in  Kabenda  bay,  at  4h.  35m.; 
springs  rise  5  feet. 

Population. — The  numerous  huts  that  skirt  the  bay  in  groups  and  ex- 
tend inland  to  the  distant  hills  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forming  a 
town,  but  rather  an  assemblage  of  villages,  each  under  the  control  of  a  petty 
ohief ;  but  the  whole  subject  to  a  king,  whose  capital  is  a  large  town  about 
6  miles  inland. 

In  some  respects  the  inhabitants  of  Kabenda  resemble  the  Krumen  of 
the  Gold  coast,  as  they  readily  engage  themselves  to  serve  on  shipboard 
during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  south  of  the  equator,  and  are  very  useful  in 
loading  and  unloading  ships.  The  skill  and  enterprise  displayed  is  quite 
peculiar  to  this  interesting  people,  while  the  hire  of  their  boats  and  per- 
sonal services  are  almost  nominal.  They  are  generally  preferred  to  the 
natives  of  neighboring  localities  as  hired  people,  and  are  very  tenacious 
of  their  honorable  name  as  good  and  experienced  seamen,  and  deem  any 
remark  expressive  of  a  doubt  on  this  subject  as  a  personal  insult. 

Ooxmnmiicatioii. — Mails  arrive  on  the  19th  and  29th  of  each  mouth  and 
leave  on  the  19th  for  Loanda  and  direct  to  liisbon. 

Coal. — A  small  quantity  of  patent  fuel  is  kept  in  stock  which  might  be 
supplied  in  an  emergency. 

Supplies. — The  country  surrounding  Kabenda,  as  viewed  from  the  bay, 
appears  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation;  and  the  fertile  soil  produces  in 
abundance  plantains,  bananas,  pineapples,  cassava,  yams,  Indian  corn,  and 
sugar  cane. 

Goats,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  abundant  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able price;  beef  and  mutton  are  scarce.  Groceries  may  be  obtained.  The 
bay  abounds  with  fish,  and  water  may  be  had  from  the  Locola  river.  Small 
repairs  to  engines  can  be  effected  at  the  Portuguese  factory. 
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Directions.— When  approaching  Kabenda  from  northward,  a  vessel 
should  not  haul  in  for  the  bay  until  the  English  factory  within  the  point 
bears  eastward  of  S.  17°  E.  (south  mag.),  and  when  coming  from  the 
southward,  not  until  the  English  factory  bears  S.  <)2°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.). 
These  two  bearings  will  clear,  respectively,  Bel6  bank  and  the  shoals  off 
Kabenda  point,  and  a  vessel  may  safely  approach  Kabenda  point  and 
anchor. 

A  good  line  of  direction  on  which  to  approach  Kabenda  is  tlie  English 
factory  beal-ing  about  S.  40°  E.  'S.  23°  E.  mag.)  until  the  scattered  village 
of  Vanat^,  north  of  the  Dutch  factory,  bears  S.  67°  E.  (S.  50°  K.  mag.), 
when  you  niny  anchor  in  3J  fathoms;  or  steering  for  Vanat6  on  that  bear- 
ing anchor  in  about  3^  fathoms,  with  Kabenda  point  about  S.  39°  W.  (S. 
66°  W.  mag.).  In  connection  with  the  anchorage  in  Kabenda  bay,  there 
is  much  discrepancy  respecting  the  best  position ;  for,  while  some  authorities 
recommend  an  inshore  berth,  others  as  strongly  advise  keeping  well  out. 

Lieut.  Sisson,  H.M.S.  Firebrand,  in  his  Remark  Book,  1880,  states: 
*' I  believe  that  the  nearer  a  small  vessel  (drawing  10  to  12  feet)  anchors  to 
Hatton  and  Cookson^s  wharf,  the  safer  she  will  be.  Their  steamer,  draw- 
ing 14  feet  when  laden,  lies  at  moorings  off  the  wharf,  and  she  is  never 
affected  by  the  rollers." 

Rollers. — It  is  not  prudent  to  anchor  in  Kabenda  bay  in  less  than  3^ 
fathoms,  which  depth  extends  over  some  distance,  for  there  is  always  a 
swell  in  the  bay,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  smokes. 

But  as  the  desired  position  must  necessarily  depend  on  circumstances,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  observe  that  as  the  rollers  frequently  set  in  with  great 
violence,  it  is  unadvisable  to  take  up  an  in  shore  berth  if  intending  to 
make  only  a  temporary  stay,  and  therefore  the  land  to  the  southward 
About  Red  point  should  be  kept  just  open  of  Kabenda  point,  and  the 
large  house  on  the  top  of  the  hill  should  be  brought  to  bear  S.  28°  E. 
{8. 11°  E.  mag.);  in  this  position  there  will  be  from  4  to  5  fathoms  water. 

Staff  Commander  R.  Dyer  remarks,  that  with  the  land  about  Red  point 
well  open  of  Kabenda  point,  he  only  had  4  fathoms.  The  resident  Euro- 
peans stated  that  it  silted  up  in  the  dry  season  and  scoured  again  with  the 
outpour  from  the  rivers. 

The  coast. — From  Kabenda  to  the  Kongo  river,  a  distance  of  33  miles, 
the  country  is  particularly  fertile  and  has  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  with 
apparently  a  large  population.  The  land  is  generally  low  near  the  shore, 
but  sometimes  terminates  in  a  cliff,  while  at  a  short  distance  inland  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  a  high  and  sloping  ridge  of  beautiful  park  land,  the  valleys 
presenting  a  most  picturesque  aspect,  abounding  in  groves  of  trees,  among 
whidi  the  common  palm  is  conspicuous. 

From  Kabenda  point  the  coast  trends  SSW.  for  12  miles,  as  far  as  Red 
pointy  and  the  bank  which  surrounds  the  former  point  extends  along  the 
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ooast  with  a  breadth  of  1 1  miles,  as  far  as  Red  point.  Some  parts  oP^is 
reef  are  generally  marked  with  breakers.  The  coast  between  t)>e^  points 
is  low  and  fringed  with  wood,  but  a  little  in  the  interior,  amut  3  miles 
south  of  Kabenda,  the  land  rises  to  hills  of  a  reddish  cq)<^,  which  extend 
with  nearly  uniform  height  to  the  Kongo  river.  The  termination  of  this 
ridge  to  the  northward,  points  out  the  locality  of  Kabenda.  Off  this  part 
of  the  coast  a  good  offing  should  be  preserved,  on  account  of  the  bank 
which  runs  along  it.  At  the  distance  of  5  miles  off,  the  depths  are  5  and 
6|  fathoms,  and  6  miles  off  Kabenda  point  the  depth  is  9  fathoms. 

These  hills,  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  burned  by  the  sun  and  beaten  by 
the  rain,  are  very  friable.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  their  summits 
during  the  rainy  season  and  cut  deep  gullies  in  the  sides.  At  the  distance 
of  5  miles  south  of  Kabenda,  two  of  the  hills  are  somewhat  higher  and 
nearer  the  shore  than  those  around  them,  and  are  known  as  the  Two  hills, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  make  out.  Within  this  first  line  of  hills,  a  good 
distance  in  the  interior  is  another  range,  and  their  distinct  character 
becomes  more  apparent  when  seen  from  southward  of  Red  point. 

Red  point. — This  point,  which  is  in  fact  the  northern  point  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Kongo  riwr,  is  low  at  its  extremity  and  covered  with  trees; 
it  is  hardly  discernible  from  westward,  and  difficult  to  identify  from 
southward,  as  the  shore  (^nnot  be  approached  sufficiently  near  to  open  it 
out,  but  it  is  prominent  enough  when  seen  from  northward  if  moderately 
well  inshore.  The  land  rises  within  it  for  a  short  distance  to  a  small 
eminence  known,  on  account  of  its  color,  as  Red  mounts  and  near  it  is  a 
grove  of  palm  trees,  resembling  a  plantation. 

Rollers  have  been  known  to  break  in  7  fathoms  off  Red  point;  the  whole 
shore  between  Kabenda  and  Red  point  is  dangerous,  and  should  not  be 
approached  nearer  than  7  fathoms. 

Landmark. — The  Dutch  factory,  consisting  of  throe  white  buildings, 
about  8  miles  southward  of  Red  point,  and  close  northward  of  Vista,  is  a 
good  landmark  when  approaching  the  Kongo  from  the  northward. 

Ooast. — From  Red  point  to  Bulambemba  point,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kongo  river,  the  coast  trends  SE.  26  miles,  and  presents  a  narrow  sandy 
beach  of  nearly  the  same  aspect  as  that  already  described.  As  far  as 
Banana  creek,  there  is  a  range  of  hills,  of  almost  uniform  height,  bare  in 
some  places  and  in  others  covered  with  trees.  On  this  shore,  17  miles 
from  Bulambemba  point,  is  the  village  of  Ma  Gamma,  and  at  11  miles 
from  the  point  a  narrow  stream,  known  as  Mosquito  creek,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  a  remarkable  grove  of  trees,  known  as  Fetish  wood,  on  its 
right  bank.  At  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  same  point  is  a  narrow 
tongue  of  land  called  French  point,  and  into  the  space  between,  the  waters 
of  Banana  river  and  Pirate  creek  join  the  sea.  In  the  mouth  of  these  two 
streams  will  be  found  2J  to  2f  fiithoms. 
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Mona  Masea  bank,  the  name  signifying  "little  water/'  commences 
about  4  miles  south  of  Red  point  and  extends  along  the  Tvhole  line  of 
coast  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Kongo.  In  some  places  the  3-fathom 
line  extends  4  miles^  and  its  5-fathom  boundary  7  miles,  off  shore;  and  from 
these  depths  the  bank  generally  shoals  gradually  toward  the  shore,  though 
in  some  places  the  depths  are  irregular  and  vary  suddenly.  It  woiild 
even  appear  that  the  depths  on  this  bank  had  diminished  since  it  was 
surveyed^  and  that  its  breadth  had  augmented,  or  at  least  that  new  plateaux 
had  formed  outside  of  the  original  edge.  The  bank  should  be  avoided, 
so  as  not  to  expose  a  vessel  to  unknown  dangers,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
constant  swell  which  assumes  the  character  of  rollers,  principally  at  full 
and  change.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  these  rollers  are  not  dangerous, 
as  their  direction  is  at  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  current,  but  it  is  always 
prudent  to  anchor  with  sufficient  margin  of  water  under  the  keel  to  allow 
largely  for  rise  and  fall  of  the  swell.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the 
rollers  can  be  made  available  when  intending  to  cross  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo. 

The  current  from  the  river  always  runs  strongly  over  the  bank  (so  that 
without  a  commanding  breeze  vessels  become  unmanageable),  and  cuts  its 
way  to  seaward  for  many  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  coast  toward 
Red  point,  leaving  a  space  of  comparatively  slack  water  in  shore  to  the 
NE.  The  color  of  the  water  marking  the  Kongo  stream  soon  shows  if 
the  vessel  is  too  far  out.  Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the  stream  turns 
in  upon  the  shore  past  Kabenda.  When  this  happens  it  runs  with  great 
force,  and  dangerous  eddies  have  been  observed  in  the  Kongo  current  at 
times  of  full  and  change,  and  the  sea  breaking  with  violence  over  some 
parts  of  the  Mona  Mazea  bank. 

Navigating  Lieut.  Rogers  states  that  the  bank  extending  from  Red 
point,  southward  to  Bulambemba  point,  has  greatly  increased,  and  the 
shoarwater  extends  nearly  2  miles  further  out  than  marked  on  the  chart. 

Lee  and  Pandora  patches. — The  former  of  these  patches,  with  1| 
fathoms,  lies  S.  70°  W.  (S.  87°  W.  mag.)  nearly  8J  miles  from  Mosquito 
creek,  and  about  N.  14°  W.  (N.  3°  E.  mag.)  11  miles  from  Padron  point; 
its  position  is  nearly  2  miles  without  the  supposed  5-fathom  limit  of  Mona 
Mazea  bank.  The  Pandora  patch  with  2|  fathoms  lies  upwards  of  3 
miles  S.  62°  W.  (S.  79° W.  mag.)  from  Mosquito  creek,  and  1 J  miles  out- 
side the  supposed  3-fathom  line  of  the  bank.  These  shoal  spots  were 
discovered  by  H.  M.  ships  Lee  and  Pandora  in  1863  and  1866  respectively. 
There  is  also  another  patch  of  4  fathoms,  discovered  by  H.  M.  S.  Vestal 
in  1868 ;  it  lies  S.  76°  W.  (N.  87°  W.  mag.)  Of  miles  from  Mosquito  creek. 
Great  caution  should  be  exercised  when  in  the  vicinity  of  these  shoal  spots. 

Kongo  (Congo),  or  Zaire,  river. — In  1482  Diego  Cam  set  out  from  the 

Portuguese  settlement  of  El  Mina  to  continue  the  examination  of  the  west 
1848—26 
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.coast  of  Africa,  and  in  doing  so  crossed  the  equator  and  discovered  the 
Kongo  river,  which  obtained  for  the  fortunate  explorer  well  deserved 
renown.  On  the  souiheru  point  of  the  river  he  erected  a  marble  column 
to  commemorate  tlie  discovery,  and  hence  the  name  of  point  Fadrao  (Pillar), 
now  corrupted  into  Padron  point. 

The  Portuguese  .discoverer  conferred  the  name  of  Kongo  on  the  river 
from  the  name  of  the  country  tli rough  which  it  flowed,  but  he  afterwards 
found  that  by  the  natives  it  was  called  Zaire,  and  the  two  names  since  that 
time  have  been  used  indiscriminately  by  Europeans.  It  now  appears  that 
Zaire  is  the  general  appellative  for  any  great  river,  like  the  Nile  in  North 
Africa,  and  the  Ganges  in  Hindustan,  and  that  the  native  name  of  the 
individual  river  in  question  is  Moienzi  enzaddi,  or  the  river  which  absorbs 
all  other  rivers. 

The  Kongo  river  is  considered  to  be  the  second  in  magnitude  of  the 
African  rivers,  and  is  alx)ut  2,000  miles  in  length. 

Since  then  (1874-77)  the  Kongo  has  been  traced  from  its  source  in  lake 
Bemba,  or  Bangweolo,  by  the  African  traveler,  H.  M.  Stanley;  from  this 
lake  it  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  equator,  crossing  it  in  longitude  25^  E., 
fulling  over  in  its  course  7  cataracts,  named  the  Stanley  falls;  it  then  takes 
a  WNW.  direction  to  latitude  2°  N.,  then  west  to  longitude  20*'  E.,  thence 
bearing  SSW.  and  SW.,  descending  32  cataracts  within  the  distance  of  100 
miles  (named  Livingstone  falls),  the  last  cataract  being  about  120  miles  from 
the  nea. 

Between  Stanley  pool,  100  miles  NE.  of  Livingstone  falls,  and  the 
Stanley  falls  there  is  navigable  water  for  a  distance  of  600  miles.  During 
the  last  3  years  (1879-82)  roads  have  been  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  from  below  the  falls  for  230  miles  along  the  north 
bank,  beyond  the  Stanley  pool,  and  well  into  the  upper  navigable  waters. 
Trading  establishments  are  being  organized  along  the  route. 

The  mouth  of  this  noble  estuary  lies  between  Red  point  on  the  north 
and  Padron  point,  which  bears  from  the  former  point  S.  9®  E.  (S.  8°  W. 
mag.)  25  miles;  but  9  miles  eastward  of  this  line,  the  entrance  is  narrowed 
to  6  miles  between  French  point  on  the  north  and  Shark  point  on  the  south ; 
and  thence  for  a  distance  of  25  miles  the  lower  course  of  the  river  trends 
about  E.  by  N. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  are  covered  with 
mangrove,  one  species  of  which  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  with  a 
straight  stem  sometimes  100  feet  high,  supported  by  an  arch  of  roots 
which  rise  as  much  as  20  feet  from  the  ground.  The  spaces  between  these 
giant  palms  are  filled  with  various  kinds  of  trees  of  smaller  growth. 
Other  parts  of  the  banks  are  covered  with  the  common  mangrove  of  low 
growth. 
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The  country  near  the  river  is  low  and  marshy,  but  at  some  distance 
inland  may  be  seen  some  wooded  hills.  Shark  point,  which  lies  about  6 
miles  eastward  of  Padron  point,  is  covered  with  the  tall  mangroves 
described  above,  and  is  considerably  higher  than  the  land  on  either  side  of 
it.  This  point  lies  7|  miles  S.  78°  W.  (N.  85°  W.  mag.)  from  Bulam- 
bemba  point,  and  by  some  these  points  have  been  incorrectly  described 
&s  the  entrance  boundaries  of  the  Kongo.  Abreast  of  Bulambemba 
point  the  river  is  narrowed  to  3J  miles,  and  so  great  is  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  this  locality  that  no  bottom  has  been  obtained  with  90  fathoms; 
but  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  from  Shark  point  upwards,  the  sound- 
ings are  tolerably  regular. 

Ourrent. — The  river  brings  down  an  immense  volume  of  water,  which 
has  hollowed  for  itself  a  narrow  bed  of  variable  depth;  and  in  some 
places  no  bottom  has  been  found  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  bed  of  the  Kongo  is  200  fathoms  deep  l)ecause  no  bottom 
was  obtained  with  that  quantity  of  line,  for  the  velocity  of  the  superficial 
current  must  necessarily  increase  the  amount  of  stray  line  and  thus  render 
the  operation  of  sounding  beyond  a  certain  depth  very  difficult.  At  the 
distance  of  9  miles  to  seaward  its  waters  are  quite  fresh;  at  the  distance 
of  40  miles  they  are  only  partially  mingled  with  those  of  the  sea;  while 
the  discoloration  caused  by  the  fresh  water  has  been  known  to  extend  300 
miles  off,  where  the  current  also  has  been  reported  to  be  perceptible;  so 
that  ships  going  north  or  south  across  its  line  of  route  should  be  prepared 
to  make  allowance  for  it. 

In  May,  1867,  H.M.S.  Obei'on  experienced  a  set  of  no  less  than  220 
miles,  in  a  general  NW.  direction,  in  4  days,  between  the  position  of  lati- 
tude 0°  15'  S.,  longitude  5°  45'  E.,  and  latitude  4°  20'  S., longitude  10° 
34' E. 

From  the  great  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  river  bed  the  volume  of 
water  flows  out  in  an  unbroken  stream,  with  a  velocity  varying  from  4  to 
8  miles  an  hour,  and  forms  no  delta ;  but  the  course  of  the  main  body  is 
indicated  by  floating  islands,  consisting  of  bamboo  and  debris  of  all  kinds^ 
which  are  met  with  far  out  at  sea.  These  floating  masses  are  sometimes 
so  compact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  make  headway  through 
them  without  the  assistance  of  a  fresh  breeze.  The  floating  islands  of  the 
Kongo  are  frequently  carried  as  far  north  as  cape  Ijopez,  and  the  coast 
from  Kabenda  is  strewn  with  marshy  debris  from  the  river.  Commander 
Richards  observes,  1864:  ^'  I  have  seen  grass  islands,  perfectly  green  and 
fresh  off  Annobon  island." 

The  rainy  season  in  the  Kongo  generally  begins  early  in  November  and 
continues  until  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  rising  of  the  river  generally 
occurs  about  six  weeks  afler  its  commencement,  when  it  rises  9  feet  above 
•ts  ordinary  level.     The  stream  at  this  time  is  very  rapid,  and  bears  along 
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the  floating  islands,  some  of  whieh  are  more  than  100  yards  in  length  and 
are  frequently  dangerous  to  ships  under  way,  but  especially  so  to  those  at 
anchor. 

French  point  is  the  southern  termination  of  Banana  peninsula,  which  is 
a  narrow  sandy  spit  2  miles  long,  forming  the  western  point  of  the  open- 
ing leading  to  Banana  and  Pintte  creeks.  The  point  is  surrounded  by  a 
bank  of  sand  and  rocks,  which  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  f  mile, 
with  deep  water  close  to  its  edge,  while  on  its  western  side  the  S-fathom 
line  runs  out  to  a  distance  of  1|  miles  from  the  point.  The  outer  edge 
of  the  bank  will  be  cleared  by  bringing  Bulambemba  point  to  bear  S. 
71^  E.  (S.  54°  E.  mag.).  Near  this  latter  position  the  flood  stream  is 
occasionally  felt,  and  vessels  obtain  temporary  anchorage  in  from  4  to 
8  fathoms.     The  flagstaff  is  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  point. 

Banana  and  Pirate  creeks. — These  two  streams  flow  into  the  sea  be- 
tween French  and  Bulambemba  points,  and  are  the  outlets  of  a  branch  of 
the  Kongo  communicating  with  Monpanga  islands.  Good  anchorage  can 
be  obtained  in  either  for  vessels  of  small  draft,  but  the  entrances  are 
narrowed  to  less  than  400  yanls  by  the  delta  of  the  streams,  and  as  these 
banks  are  constantly  shifting,  strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter  without 
the  assistance  of  local  knowledge.  A  pilot  invariably  comes  out  when  a 
vessel  is  observed  to  be  approaching  the  entrance. 

There  are  two  Dutch  factories  on  Banana  peninsula,  each  being  distin- 
guished by  a  flagstaff,  and  two  coaling  wharves  with  10  and  16  feet 
alongside  at  low  water. 

Greatest  draft. — Vessels  of  1 8  feet  draft  and  260  feet  in  length  have 
entered  Banana  creek  in  charge  of  a  pilot. 

Light. — A  harbor  light,  fixed  white,  is  exhibited  on  French  point.  It 
should  be  visible  11  miles. 

Oommunication. — There  is  mail  communication  every  three  weeks  from 
Liverpool  to  Fernando  Po,  Gaboon,  Kongo,  and  I^oanda.  On  the  return 
voyage  the  steamers  call  at  Ambriz,  Kinsembo,  Ambrizette,  Kongo,  Lan- 
dana,  Black  point,  Loango,  San  Thora6,  Gaboon,  P^lobey,  Kamerun,  Fer- 
nando Po,  and  Liverpool,  via  ports  in  the  bights.  A  Portuguese  line  of 
steamers  leave  Lisbon  on  the  6th  of  each  month  (call  at  Madeira  and 
cape  de  Verde  islands)  for  Princes  island,  San  Thom6,  Kabenda,  Kongo, 
Ambriz,  Loanda,  Novo  Redondo,  Beuguela,  and  Mossamedes. 

A  monthly  steamer  from  Aut\yerp  conveys  parcels,  etc.,  to  the  Kongo. 

Buoys. — Re<l  and  black  buoys  niark  the  channel  into  the  creek.  Enter- 
ing Banana  creek  the  red  buoy  should  be  left  on  the  starboard  hand  (to  the 
eastward)  and  the  black  buoys  on  the  port  hand  (to  the  westward).  Ves- 
sels should  keep  close  tq  the  black  buoys  to  obtain  the  deepest  water. 
Too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  theae  buoys  or  the  positions 
given  on  the  charts. 
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Directions. — To  enter  Banana  creck^  Bulambemba  ])oint  must  be  kept 
to  the  eastward  of  S.  71°  E.  (S.  54°  E.  mag.)  in  order  to  clear  the  spit  off 
French  pointy  until  the  two  flagstaffs  of  the  Dutch  factory  are  in  line, 
when  keep  in  for  them.  Stand  in  for  the  buoys,  leaving  the  red  buoy  to 
the  eastward  and  the  black  buoys  to  the  westward,  keeping  close  to  the 
black  buoys,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Kongo  stream,  which  is  strong  in 
this  locality,  sets  toward  the  west  bank  of  the  creek.  If  the  buoys  are 
not  in  position,  the  outer  flagstaff  in  line  with  the  center  of  the  house  (with 
two  windows  in  its  western  gable)  behind  it,  leads  over  the  bar  in  the 
deepest  water  in  about  2f  fathoms;  but  before  the  bar  is  reached  it  is 
probable  no  bottom  will  be  obtained  in  15  fathoms,  as  there  is  only  one 
spot  of  6  fathoms  before  getting  «3  fathoms.  When  the  plantation  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  is  lis  own  breadth  open  of  Huard  point,  steer  for  it,  pac- 
ing between  Stella  bank  and  Dialmath  Bank  islets,  in  mid-channel.  There 
is  good  anchorage  off  the  lower  Dutch  factory  in  3  J  or  4  fathoms. 

On  the  north  side  of  Banana  creek  is  the  termination  of  the  range  of  hills 
alluded  to  as  extending  from  Red  point;  and  from  seaward  these  hills, 
which  are  moderately  high,  appear  to  form  tlie  shore,  which  at  their  foot  is 
covered  with  wood. 

Pilots. — There  are  two  government  pilots  at  Banana  creek,  and  seven 
others  in  Raphael  creek,  Diegos  bay.  A  piot  will  come  onboard  promptly 
if  signaled  for  on  the  vessel  approaching  the  buoys. 

Tugs. — There  are  a  number  of  small  steamers  connected  with  the  several 
factories  at  Banana.  They  ply  up  and  down  the  Kongo  and  along  the  coast; 
so  towage  can  generally  be  had. 

Supplies. — Bullocks  of  a  superior  quality,  though  small,  may  he  obtained 
from  Moanda,  about  6  miles  from  Banana.  Fowls,  eggs,  vegetables,  etc., 
are  scarce  and  *dear,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  creek  use  all  that  can  be 
obtained  on  this  side  of  the  river;  a  plentiful  supply  can  be  had  at  Turtle 
cove  from  King  Antonio. 

Coal  can  always  be  obtained  at  Banana  creek  from  the  Dutch  Trading 
Company,  and  as  a  coaling  station  this  place  has  been  found  most  convenient. 
Vessels  requiring  coal  should  give  notice  to  the  contractor  the  night  before, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation,  and  if  possible  leave  the  creek  the  same 
day,  as  it  is  at  times  unhealthy,  more  especially  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
season.  About  200  tons  of  coal  can  be  put  into  a  vessel  alongside  the 
wharves  in  one  day  and  1-50  if  lying  in  the  creek.  About  3,000  tons  of 
Welsh  and  other  coal  are  usually  kept  in  stock. 

The  following  remarks  in  connection  with  coaling  may  be  found  useful: 
If  intending  to  go  alongside  one  of  the  wharves,  let  go  the  starboard  anchor 
well  out  and  ahead  of  the  pier,  drop  the  port  anchor  as  close  in  and  as  far 
ahead  as  possible  and  then  drop  down  and  lash  the  ship  well  to  posts,  etc., 
on  the  shore,  having  strong  bow  and  stern  fasts,  and  a  kedge  laid  out  well 
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on  the  starboard  quarter.  These  precautions  are  necessary,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  on  account  of  the  floating  islands  which  sometimes 
come  down,  and  fouling  the  ship  carry  all  before  them. 

Northern  shore. ^Bulambemba  point  is  also  known  as  Fathomless 
point,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  distance  of  J  mile  off,  no  bottom  was  obtained 
at  93  fathoms.  The  point  is  low,  but  distinguished  by  a  clump  of  trees  on 
its  southern  extremity  much  larger  than  others  near  the  same  locality; 
while  beyond  is  seen  the  low  wooded  plain  of  the  river  intersected  by 
numberless  creeks.  , 

From  a  distance  of  18  miles  west  of  Bulafubernba  jwinf,  the  low  coast 
is  just  discernible  by  the  line  of  trees  which  are  marked  here  and  there 
by  gaps,  while  southward  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Shark  point  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  tall  mangroves. 

From  Bulambemba  point,  the  low  broken  shore  of  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  extends  11  miles  to  Bull  island,  which  appears  to  be  a  detached 
clump  of  trees  close  to  the  main  shore. 

From  the  re|x>rts  of  various  officers  who  have  ascended  the  river,  the 
bank  extending  along  this  shore  appears  to  be  subject  to  great  changes,  at 
times  vessels  being  able  to  keep  close  in  to  the  bushes,  and  at  other  times 
having  to  keep  several  hundred  yards  off. 

Capt.  Zeyo,  commaYiding  the  German  gunboat  Hj/diie,  reports  that  in 
September,  1890,  the  depths  have  recently  altered  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  charts  are  no  longer  of  any  use.  From  the  north  shore  of  the  river 
sand  banks  extend  southward  as  far  as  the  deep  chann^,  which  in  places 
only  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  of  3  feet  draft.  The  bank  off  Scotchman 
head  had  disappeared.  Instead  of  22  fathoms  water  at  the  anchorage  oft 
Henderson  point,  there  is  now  only  one  fathom. 

The  land  between  Shark  point  and  Puerta  da  Lenha  appears  to  be 
formed  of  innumerable  islands  composed  solely  of  mangrove  roots,  while 
a  dense  mass  of  thicket,  with  mangrove,  palms,  and  pandanas,  extend  to  the 
water^s  edge,  and  the  whole  country  in  this  locality  may  be  described  as  a 
network  of  creeks ;  but  beyond  Puerta  da  I^enha  the  aspect  of  the  country 
is  changed,  and  the  absence  of  mangroves  is  a  sure  proof  that  saline  in- 
fluence has  ceased.  On  the  dry  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks  are  many 
small  native  villages,  inhabited  by  a  people  named  Mushikonghis,  who 
are  or  were  the  pirates  of  the  Kongo. 

Parker  patch. — This  shoal  lying  a  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of  Henderson  point  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
river  up  to  F^uerta  da  I^cnha,  as  it  appears  to  be  of  an  ever  varying  nature, 
both  as  regards  its  size  and  the  depths  over  it.  In  August,  1868,  only 
one  foot  water  was  found  in  several  places,  whereas  in  1865  when  surveyed 
its  general  depth  was  2 J  to  3  fathoms.  In  1875,  Parker  patch  had  ex- 
tended 600  yards  further  down  the  river,  and  the  channel  north  of  the  patch 
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was  only  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  6  feet.  The  gnatest 
caution  is  therefore  necessary  when  approaching  this  danger,  as  the  chart 
can  not  be  depended  upon. 

Fnerta  da  Lenha. — About  12  or  13  miles  above  Bull  island  is  Puerta 
da  Lenha,  formerly  known  as  a  famous  slave  sliipping  port;  it  stands  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
estuary  of  the  Kongo ;  for  though  the  river  is  navigable  beyond  for  Jboats 
and  vessels  of  small  draft,  this  place  inuit  be  considered  the  termination 
of  sea  navigation.  This  town  is  the  usual  resort  of  those  who  trade  to 
Embomma,  and  is  the  best  place  for  procuring  supplies. 

Puerta  da  Lenha  is  a  station  for  European  factories ;  the  ground  on 
which  the  factories  are  built  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  swamps  and 
river.  There  is  no  communication  between  tiiese  factories  except  by 
water.  The  station  is  infested  with  large  pythons,  that  commit  great 
ravages  amongst  the  sheep  and  fowls  of  the  factories;  upwards  of  three 
hundred  of  these  reptiles  have  been  killed  in  one  month. 

Piers. — The  settlement  is  fronted  by  a  quay  formed  of  piles  and  backied 
by  masonry;  small  landing  piers  front  the  English  and  Portuguese 
factories. 

Anchorage. — It  is  advisable  to  anchor  as  close  as  possible  to  the  factories 
at  Puerta  da  Lenha  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  the  bank  of  the  river  being 
steep-to,  in  order  to  avoid  the  floating  islands  which  come  down  in  great 
numbers.     It  is  considered  the  healthiest  position  in  the  river. 

Current. — The  current  in  mid-channel  off  Puerta  da  Lenha  runs 
generally  at  the  rate  of  5  knots  an  hour,  and  after  the  rain  increases  to  6 
or  7  knots. 

Directions.— The  channel  of  the  river  from  Banana  creek  to  Puerta  da 
Lenha  and  Embomma  is  constantly  changing,  so  that  no  dependence  can 
be  pla(^  on  the  chart;  but  the  depth  in  the  fairway  may  be  considered  to 
be  about  13  feet.  (In  1888  the  least  water  between  the  sea  and  Embomma 
was  17  feet.) 

Between  Puerta  da  Lenha  and  Embomma  the  navigation  is  more  intricate 
than  below.  At  about  one  mile  above  Embomma  the  river  deepens,  and 
from  thence  to  Noki,  a  distance  of  about  24  miles,  there  is  a  considerable 
depth  of  water,  20  fathoms  or  more.  In  this  portion  are  several  rocks, 
well  known  to  the  pilots,  but  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  navigating, 
provide<l  the  vessel  has  good  speed.  Anchorage  spaces  are  rare,  narrow, 
and  foul. 

The  services  of  a  pilot  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Channels. — Above  Puerta  da  Lenha,  the  river  divides  into  several 
branches,  the  separation  being  caused  by  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
which  are  mere  sand  banks,  which  are  often  washed  away  in  the  rainy 
season,  while  others  are  well  wooded  and  cultivated.     The  northernmost 
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of  these  channels  is  called  Maxwell  river;  the  middle  is  known  as  Mam- 
balla  channel^  and  is  the  most  direct  for  Embomma,  and  by  keeping  along 
the  edge  of  the  islands  the  strength  of  the  current  will  be  avoided. 

The  South,  or  Sonho,  channel  aflTords  the  deepest  water,  but  it  is  wind- 
ing and  intricate;  in  the  dry  season  a  vessel  of  10  feet  draft  may  be  led 
up  by  her  boat,  but  when  the  river  is  flooded  the  passage  is  open  to  those 
of  greater  burden.  The  bottom  is  of  a  loose  sandy  kind,  so  that  a  vessel 
grounding  would  cause  no  greater  inconvenience  than  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting her  off  again  at  high  water. 

Above  Puerta  da  Lenha  the  scenery  rapidly  changes  in  appearance;  the 
dense  wooils  disappear  and  are  replaced  for  a  distance  of  26  miles  by  low 
flat  ground  covered  with  fennel  and  a^arse  hippopotamus  grass.  Fetish 
rock  is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  iron  stone,  and  is  considered  sacred  by 
the  natives  in  consequence  of  the  immense  quantities  of  gum  copal  lying 
under  the  surface;  this  valuable  article  of  commerce  can  not  be  removed 
owing  to  the  supersitition  of  the  natives. 

Emboinina. — The  name  of  this  place,  according  to  Capt.  Burton,  should 
b^  written  Boma,  meaning  the  snake;  it  is  the  principal  town  of  the  Kongo 
river,  and  stands  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  distance  of  31  miles  from  Puerta 
da  Lenha.  It  is  delightfully  situated  in  a  dry  and  healthy  atmosphere, 
and  is  the  principal  depot  between  the  interior  and  the  coast.  This  place 
used  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  slave  marts  in  the  world. 

Embomma  is  a  large  straggling  town  several  miles  in  extent  near  the 
bank  of  ihe  river ;  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  and  mountainous 
country,and  perfectly  clear  from  swamps ;  to  this  latter  fact  may  be  attributed 
its  healthy  character. 

Magnificent  drinking  water  may  be  obtained  everywhere  above  Boma, 
from  the  unnumbered  rills  and  rivulets  which  are  everywhere  trickling, 
wet  and  dry  season  alike,  all  the  year  round.  Dysentery  is  almost  un- 
known above  Vivi,  which  is  situated  about  9  miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  be- 
low Yellala  cataracts. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  von  Schleinitz,  H.  I.  G.  M.  S. 
GazeUcy  in  1874,  the  height  of  the  river  at  Eml)omma,  above  the  sea,  is 
about  273  feet,  and,  as  the  distance  to  Shark  point  is  only  about  61  miles, 
the  fall  of  the  river  is  very  great,  and  partly  accounts  for  the  violent 
current. 

Piers. — There  is  an  iron  pier  at  Embomma,  with  a  depth  of  16  feet  at 
its  extreme ;  small  craft  can  lie  alongside.  There  is  also  an  iron  landing 
pier,  150  feet  in  length,  abreast  the  government  buildings. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  at  Embomma  is  off  the  French  factory  in 
12  fathoms,  about  100  yards  from  the  shore. 

Light. — A  fixed  red  light  is  shown  at  Embomma. 
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Noki. — Vessels  of  11  feel  draft,  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  may  reach  Noki 
at  all  seasons.  Close  off  the  factories  here  there  is  anchorage  in  1 1  fath- 
oms out  of  the  current.  Care  must  be  taken  in  anchoring  as  the  bank  is 
small  and  steep-to,  deepening  suddenly  to  '20  fathoms.  Between  Noki 
and  the  falls  above,  although  the  river  is  deep,  the  current  is  rapid  with 
occasional  whirlpools,  and  it  can  only  be  navigated  by  steam  launches. 

Supplies. — Beef  can  be  obtained  from  the  factories  at  Embomma  and 
mutton  and  fowls  at  Noki,  at  reasonable  prices. 

Soathem  shore. — Padron  (Mouta  Secca)  point  is  sandy,  rather  low, 
quite  rounding,  and  when  seen  from  the  north  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  has 
the  appearance  of  a  cliff  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  beach.  Above 
the  cliff  the  land  rises  and  assumes  a  rounded  form,  and  is  covered  with 
thick  clumps  of  stunted  vegetation,  apparently  of  small  brushwood.  On 
this  account  the  point  is  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Mouta  Secca,  or  Dry 
Thicket  point.  These  clumps  can  only  be  seen  when  quite  near.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  give  the  name  Padron  point  to  the  red  cliffs  which  bear 
SE.  from  it,  so  it  is  important  n^)t  to  confound  them;  in  anchoring  off  the 
red  cliffs  a  vessel  would  be  too  far  to  the  south. 

Light. — A  light  is  exhibited  on  the  point.  It  is  a  fixed  white  light, 
shown  at  an  elevation  of  39  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  from  a  dis- 
tance of  12  miles  in  clear  weather. 

The  lighthouse  is  situated  120  yards  from  the  beach  and  consists  of  an 
iron  tripod  supporting  the  lantern  and  resting  on  a  base  of  rough  masonry. 
A  keeper's  dwelling,  painted  white,  with  two  black  horizontal  stripes  on 
the  roof,  stands  about  11  yards  south  of  the  lighthouse. 

Turtle  cove. — At  the  distance  of  3J  miles  NE.  of  Padron  point  is 
Turtle  point,  a  slightly  rounded  eminence  covered  with  tall  trees;  and  be- 
tween it  and  Shark  point,  a  distance  of  2J  miles,  the  land  falls  back  into 
a  slight  indentation  known  as  Turtle  cove.  Abreast  the  middle  of  the 
cove  there  is  a  bank  of  soundings  whose  10-fathom  line  extends  nearly  a 
mile  off  shore,  and  this  bank  is  admirably  adapted  for  anchoring  ground, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 

This  anchorage  can  always  be  attained  from  southward  without  the  use 
of  steam  (provided  the  sea  breeze  is  of  moderate  strength),  as  the  current 
from  the  Kongo  being  turned  off  by  Shark  point  is  rarely  felt  in  this  locality. 

Supplies. — Canoes  from  the  village  at  Shark  point  bring  off  goats, 
fowls,  eggs,  and  fruit.     Clothes  may  be  washed  by  the  natives. 

Tides. — H.  M.  S.  Trident,  in  Sc.^pteraber,  1857,  while  at  anchor  for  8 
days  in  Turtle  cove,  experienced  a  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  the 
ebb  generally  running  for  about  8  hours  at  the  rate  of  nearly  2  knots  an 
hour,  while  the  flood  never  attained  a  greater  velocity  than  half  a  knot. 

Shark  point,  as  previously  r^iarked,  is  more  elevated  than  the  shore 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  is  also  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  clump  of 
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lofty  mangroves  near  its  extremity;  it  is  the  eastern  termination  of  a  low 
narrow  point,  distant  from  Padron  point  6  miles  in  an  NE.  direction,  the 
shore  between  being  somewhat  rounded,  with  its  convex  side  toward  the 
north. 

The  extremity  of  Shark  point  is  borderetl  by  a  sand  bank  200  yards  in 
width,  covered  by  2  fathoms;  outside  of  that  the  water  deepens  rapidly, 
with  80  fathoms  J  mile  north.  The  point  can  be  rounded  at  J  mile  with- 
out danger. 

The  anchorage  within  Shark  point  is  so  smooth  and  comfortable  that 
vessels  are  sometimes  induce*!  to  lie  there  in  preference  to  Turtle  cove;  but 
they  can  not  remain  long  without  danger,  as  the  anchorage  is  re|>orted  as 
most  unhealthy  and  the  tides  set  out  so  strong  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
boats. 

DiegOS  bay. — Inside  of  Shark  point  the  coast  falls  back  to  the  southward 
3J  miles,  and  then  trends  E.  by  N.  for  a  distance  of  23  miles  to  Scotchman 
head.  The  bay  thus  formed  within  the  point  is  known  as  Diegos,  but  it 
is  almost  entirely  filled  with  shoal  banks,  having  only  9  feet  of  water, 
which  render  it  useless  as  an  anchorage.  There  is  a  narrow  channel  through 
these  banks,  caused  by  the  flowing  of  several  streams  into  the  bottom  of 
the  bay. 

Buoy. — A  buoy,  painted  red,  is  moored  in  5  fathoms,  and  marks  the 
best  anchorage  in  the  bay.  It  lies  S.  75°  E.  (S.  68°  E.  mag.)  of  Shark 
point,  distant  2  miles. 

Light. — A  light  is  shown  on  the  point.  It  is  a  fixed  white  light,  shown 
from  a  lantern  at  an  elevation  of  38  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible, 
in  clear  weather,  from  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

The  lantern  is  hoisted  on  a  pole  28  feet  high,  situated  230  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  Shark  point,  and  about  72  feet  NE.  from  a  house  with  a 
white  roof,  which  serves  as  quarters  for  the  Kongo  pilots. 

A  keeper's  dwelling,  painted  brown  with  white  roof,  stands  about  50 
feet  north  of  the  light. 

Trade  creek. — At  a  distance  of  4  miles  SE.  of  Shark  point  is  Raphael 
creek,  and  2  miles  eastward  of  this  is  Viva  creek,  which  is  apparently  seldom 
visited  ;  but  4  J  miles  further  eastward  is  Trade  creek,  which  lies  ESE.  of 
Shark  point.  This  creek  is  generally  resorted  to  by  cruisers  in  want  ,of 
wood  and  water;  the  former  is  generally  found  to  be  ready  cut^and  stacked 
by  the  natives;  but  to  obtain  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  well  out 
in  the  stream  in  about  6  fathoms,  and  beciireful  that  only  the  surface  water 
be  pumped  from  alongside.  The  water  so  obtained  should  not  be  used  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  by  which  time  the  vegetable  matter  will  be  deposited 
and  the  water  pure  for  drinking. 

Sherwood  creek. — Nearly  3  miles  eastward  of  Trade  creek  is  Sher- 
wood creek,  or  rather  river,  for  it  is  §  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  has 
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numerous  reaches  in  every  direction,  with  depths  of  from  4  to  2  fathoms 
for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  is  lined  with  large  and 
lofty  mangroves;  and  if  this  species  of  timber  should  ever  be  in  request 
no  more  convenient  place  for  procuring  it  will  probably  be  found. 

Higher  up  the  Kongo,  in  the  bight  westward  of  Zunga  Campendi 
island,  a  vessel  may  anchor  clear  of  the  current,  although  the  place  pos- 
sesses no  other  advantage. 

Tides. — The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  regularly  in  this  creek,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  appear  greater  than  at  Banana  creek  or  Shark  point. 

Caution. — Above  Zunga  Campendi  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  chart,  as  every  spring  tide  alters  the  position  of  the  shoals.  On  passing 
the  mouths  of  creeks  keep  more  into  the  stream,  as  a  bank  extends  across 
the  mouths  of  all  below  Scotchman  head. 

The  Missolonghis,  or  Miishikonghis,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  creeks  about 
Bulambemba  and  Bull  island,  are  savage,  and  formerly  used  to  attack 
merchant  vessels  and  boats  proceeding  up  the  river  without  an  escort. 

Products. — The  soil  of  the  Kongo  territory  is  excessively  fertile,  and 
vegetation  luxuriant;  tobacco  and  sugarcane  are  cultivated;  fruits  and 
vegetables,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  intertropical  climates,  are  procurable; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  cereals  of  Euroi)e  might  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  The  principal  articles  of  legal  commerce  are  ivory  and  palm 
oil ;  but  the  forests  contain  many  species  of  valuable  woods. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kongo 
river  at  4h.  »30m.;  the  tide  rises  6  feet.  The  influence  of  the  tide  upon 
the  stream  would  appear  to  be  of  a  variable  character,  but  the  information 
is  very  imperfect;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  important  subject.  By  some  authorities  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  rise  is  overpowered  by  the  descending  current;  and  to  the  effect  of  the 
tide  may  be  attributed  the  unequal  degrees  of  velocity  of  the  stream,  which 
seems  to  be  retarded  by  the  flood  and  greatly  accelerated  by  the  ebb. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  an  established  fact  that  an  undercurrent  is  some- 
times found  to  run  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  surface  current.  Capt. 
W.  Owen,  R.  N.,  mentions  an  instance  in  which  it  was  observed  where  the 
ship,  being  becalmed  and  drifting  with  the  stream,  was  only  carried  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  1 J  miles  an  hour,  although  the  surface  current  appeared  to 
be  moving  at  the  rate  of  4  or  6  rhiles.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  the  depth  of  water  has  been  found  to  vary  regularly,  according 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  although  the  surface  stream  was  continuous 
in  its  progress  toward  the  sea;  and  therefore  the  rising  of  the  level  of  the 
water  can  only  be  explained  by  the  flood  tide  acting  as  an  under  and  con- 
trary current. 

The  depth  of  this  overriding  stream,  which  necessarily  preserves  a 
superficial  character,  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  less  than 
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that  of  sea  water,  has  been  estimated  to  be  only  5  or  6  feet  during  the 
flood ;  and  if  so,  it  would  fully  account  for  the  incident  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  the  frequent  remarks  of  vessels  being  unmanageable  wjien  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo.  At  the  time  of  full  and  change  there  are 
dangerous  tide  races  which  cause  the  sea  to  break  violently  on  a  portion  of 
the  Mona  Mazea  hank. 

Precautions  regardiiig  health.— Commander  W.  Grubb,  R.  N.^ 
observes:  "February,  March,  and  April  may  be  considered  as  decidedly 
tiie  most  unhealthy  months  on  this  purt  of  the  coast.  The  termination  of 
the  tornado  season  is  about  the  middleof  February  when  cold  weather  begins, 
and  heavy  dews  fall  at  night.  As  these  changes  occur  sometimes  within 
24  hours,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  crew  more  warmly  clothed, 
and  if  quinine  is  available,  I  recommend  its  issue  every  evening  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  while  the  change  is  taking  place.  When  in  Banana 
creek  it  is  also  necessary  to  issue  quinine." 

Directions. — When  desirous  of  entering  the  Kongo  river  under  sail  only, 
the  approach  must  always  be  made  from  southward,  so  that  vessels  coming 
from  northward  must  cross  the  strength  of  the  stream,  and  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  observations: 

The  stream  of  the  Kongo  sets  out  in  a  northwesterly  direction  until  it 
attains  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  Shark  point,  whence  it  diverges 
into  two  branches;  the  principal  running  to  the  NNW.  over  the  shoal 
ground  until  it  reaches  Red  point,  abreast  of  which  it  again  takes  a  north- 
westerly direction.  The  other  branch  trends  to  the  SW.,  and  gradually 
assuming  a  rotary  motion,  falls  back  in  a  southeasterly  direction  on  the 
shore,  about  12  miles  southward  of  Padron  point.  From  a  position  12 
miles  south  of  this  point,  the  current  was  observed  to  set  SE.  by  E.  2^ 
knots, and  the  water  was  black  and  brackish;  this  part  of  the  coast,  there- 
fore, should  not  be  approached  within  the  depth  of  10  fathoms. 

The  waters  of  the  Kongo  are  very  much  discolored  with  a  yellowish  red, 
or  brown  tinge,  and  are  covered  with  rubbish  and  foam  of  every  description. 
Very  frequently  along  the  shore  southward  of  Padron  point,  the  sea  is 
much  agitated, and  shows  in  overfalls.  At  the  distance  of  40  miles  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  waters  assume  a  dark  tint,  an<l  become  brackish. 

To  ci*oss  the  stream  from  northward,  it  is  requisite  either  to  keep  200 
miles  off  the  coast,  or  to  keep  in  anchoring  ground ;  and  the  latter  if  pos- 
sible, should  always  be  selected.  If  not  certain  of  crossing  the  stream 
before  the  sea  breeze  dies  away,  anchor  on  the  Mona  Mazea  bank  in  6  or  7 
fathoms,  until  the  following  day,  when  a  two  hours'  sea  breeze  will  enable 
the  vessel  to  cross  to  the  southward  of  Shark  point,  where  she  will  be  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  stream. 

The  soundings  on  the  Mona  Mazea  bank  are,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
regular,  shoaling  gradually  from  5  to  2^  fathoms;  and  although  there  is 
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generally  a  considerable  swell,  almost  amounting  to  j'ollers,  tliey  do  not 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  as  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  current; 
and  thus  a  vessel  at  anchor  does  not  scend,  or  require  much  more  water 
than  her  own  draft  to  clear  the  ground. 

The  usual  course  for  crossing  the  stream  when  coming  from  the  north- 
ward is  to  beat  alongshore  between  Kabenda  and  Red  point,  keeping  on 
the  bank  of  soundings,  in  order  to  anchor  if  the  wind  falls  light.  Having 
arrived  off  Red  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to  calculate  whether  there  is 
sufficient  time  to  cross  before  the  sea  breeze  fails;  if  not,  anchor  for  the 
night,  and  weigh  the  following  day  as  soon  as  the  sea  breeze  is  well  set  in. 

If  a  vessel  intending  to  run  up  the  river  approaches  Shark  point  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  sea  breeze  begins  to  fail,  there  is  no  alternative  but 
to  anchor,  and  wait  for  the  breeze  of  the  following  day;  for  if  an  attempt 
to  pass  Shark  point  be  made  with  less  than  a  5  or  6  knot  breeze,  the  vessel 
will  inevitably  become  unmanageable,  and  be  swept  away  to  the  NW., 
where  she  must  anchor  on  getting  soundings,  and  wait  for  wind  to  extricate 
herself. 

The  anchorage  in  Turtle  cove,  westward  of  Shark  point,  has  several  deep 
holes  in  it,  into  which  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  go  the  anchor.  There 
is  good  anchorage  in  9  fathoms,  with  Shark  point  on  with  Bulambemba 
point  N.  78°  E.  (S.  85°  E.  mag.)  and  Padron  point  just  shut  in  with  Turtle 
point  S.  50°  W.  (S.  67°  W.  mag.)  about  |  mile  from  the  shore.  When 
intending  to  remain  any  length  of  time,  this  anchorage  is  healthier  and 
therefore  preferable  to  any  position  inside  Shark  point,  round  which  boats 
can  be  sent  to  procure  wood  and  haul  the  seine,  as  well  as  to  obtain  supplies 
of  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  from  the  natives,  who  are  friendly. 

On  approaching  the  river  from  the  westward,  Padron  point  when  first 
seen  appears  like  a  well-wooded  island,  with  a  saddle  in  the  middle;  and 
if  to  the  southward  of  Padron  point  the  Red  cliffs  will  be  seen,  with  a  double 
table-land  behind  them,  extending  many  miles  southward  of  the  point.  As 
Padron  point  is  neared  to  within  8  or  10  miles,  the  low  land  between  Padron 
point  and  Red  cliffs  will  be  seen.  There  are  depths  of  7  and  8  fathoms  at 
the  distance  of  3  miles  off  shore  so  long  as  Shark  point  is  shut  in  by  Turtle 
point,  the  projection  between  Shark  point  and  Padron  point;  but  when 
Shark  point  opens,  the  water  deepens,  and  when  Red  cliffs  shut  in  behind 
Padron  point,  with  the  point  bearing  S.  17°  E.  (south  mag.),  and  Shark 
point  N.  83°  E.  (S.  80°  E.  mag.)  there  is  very  good  outer  anchorage  in  12 
fathoms,  mud. 

When  approaching  Shark  point  keep  as  close  to  it  as  possible,  and  be  on 
the  starboard  tack,  even  if  by  doing  so  the  vessel  be  allowed  to  drift  alittle 
distance;  for  if  on  the  port  tuck  and  with  only  a  moderate  breeze,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  pay  her  head  off,  in  which  case  she  will  drift  away  to  the 
NNW.  on  to  Mona  Mazea  bank,  where  it  is  best  to  anchor  as  soon  as 
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soundings  are  obtained^  and  weigh  again  when  the  breeze  is  strong  enough 
to  cross.  In  running  for  the  Kongo  from  southward,  and  night  coming  on, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  anchor  in  Turtle  cove,  or  elsewhere  off  Padron 
point,  as  the  attempt  to  make  the  passage  after  dark  would  be  hazardous. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  good  breeze  to  pass  Shark  point,  which 
should  be  steered  for  with  Bulambcmba  point  in  line,  and  rounded  at  a 
convenient  distance.  When  clear  of  the  point,  haul  up  SE.  and  cross 
Diegos  bay  in  about  7  fathoms,  taking  care  to  keep  the  lead  going,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  edge  of  the  extensive  Imnk  already  alluded  to,  with 
1^  and  2  fathoms  water  on  it;  and  when  within  a  moderate  distance  of  the 
shore  of  Viva  creek,  keep  alongshore  and  anchor  abreast  of  Trade  creek, 
well  out  in  the  stream  in  6  fathoms. 

As  before  observed,  the  attempt  to  enter  the  Kongo  river  should  not  be 
made  without  a  commanding  sea  breeze,  which  usually  rises  about  9h.  or 
lOh.  a.  m.,  and  blows  from  SSW.  to  WSW.  until  late  in  the  evening 
when  it  gives  way  to  the  land  winds,  which,  however,  are  very  light  and 
not  to  be  depende<l  on.  In  the  middle  of  the  river,  between  Bulambemba 
point  and  the  southern  bank,  the  stream  sets  to  the  westward;  but  nearer 
the  south  bank  it  follows  the  trend  of  the  coast,  and  rounds  the  western 
shore  of  Diegos  bay  in  a  northerly  direction  as  far  as  Shark  point,  after 
rounding  which  the  current  takes  a  WSW.  direction.  Within  the  river 
above  Bulambemba  point  the  stream  follows  the  direction  of  the  banks. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Commander  T.  Miller  in  1855: 

'^On  entering  the  Kongo  under  sail,  anchor  a  small  boat  in  5  or  4f 
fathoms  right  off  Shark  point,  and  setting  every  stitch  of  sail  pass  as  close 
outside  the  boat  as  possible.  The  sea  breeze  is  always  fair  for  entering 
the  river,  and,  if  fresh,  there  can  be  no  difficulty;  but  if  not  so,  no  sailing 
vessel  has  any  business  to  attempt  going  up.  On  clearing  Shark  point 
keep  well  over  on  the  southern  shore,  as  the  current  sets  strongly  towards 
the  Bulambemba  side.  The  current  will  be  found  strongest  when  just  off 
the  point,  and  even  with  a  fresh  breeze  a  vessel  may  steer  rather  wild; 
but  so  long  as  the  current  is  kept  from  taking  her  on  the  port  bow,  which 
under  commanding  sail  is  easy  to  prevent^  there  is  no  difficulty.  Should 
the  current  do  so  by  any  chance,  such  as  the  wind  suddenly  changing  or 
falling  calm,  the  anchor,  which  ought  always  to  be  ready,  should  be  let  go." 

Wind  and  weather. — Between  cape  Lopez  and  the  Kongo  river, from 
October  to  April,  the  sea  breezes  are  from  SSW.  and  SW.,  and  heavy 
squalls  from  SW.  and  west  occur  in  December  and  January.  From  May 
to  September  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  more  regular ;  the  latter  at  this 
time  oflen  set  in  from  WN  W.  and  blow  during  the  night  SS  W..and  SW., 
and  then  the  land  breeze  is  only  felt  close  to  the  shore. 

Off  the  coast  of  Loango  the  alternations  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are 
not  verj'  regular,  excepting  from  May  to  September,  inclusive;  in  other 
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rooDths  the  prevalent  breeze  from  west  to  south  varies  very  little  from 
this  direction.  The  land  breezes  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  are  seldom 
strong,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  20  or  25  miles  from  the  coast.  • 

At  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  oflF  shore  tlje  SW.  winds  become  more 
regular,  and  in  advancing  to  the  westward  they  gradually  veer  round  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  and  Imperceptibly  unite  with  the  SE.  trade^ 
A  line  drawn  from  about  latitude  5°  S.  and  the  meridian. of  Greenwich,  to 
latitude  20°  S.,  and  longitude  10°  E.,  and  curved  towards  the  coast,  may  be 
considered  as  the  general  eastern  limit  of  the  SE.  trade. 

The  tornadoes  on  'tlie  Loango  coast  are  not  so  violent  as  those  in  the 
gulf  of  Guinea.  They  are  usually  strong  gales  of  short  duration  from  east 
or  SE.,  and  then  gradually  lusing  force,  veer  round  to  south  and  SW., 
from  which  qi^arter  they  sometimes  recommence  blowing.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  tornadoes  are  very  violent,  and  render  it  necessary  to  shorten 
all  sail ;  but  they  are  invariably  a  long  time  gathering  in  the  east  or  SE., 
and  thus'gi^ce  timely  warning  to  prepare  for  them.  In  or  about  the  par- 
allel of  the  Kongo  river  these  tornadoes  cease. 

The  following  observations  on  the  winds  and  weather  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  from  the  remarks  of  various  officers  who  have  served  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  should  be  regarded  as  their  individual  experiences 
rather  than  infallible  rules.  In  January  tornadoes  are  frequent  near  cape 
Lopez,  and  the  current  often  sets  to  windward,  the  heat  gradually  increases 
and  this  is  the  worst  season  of  the  year.  The  prevailing  winds  in  this 
locality  are  from  SW.;  but  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
they  are  more  from  the  southward. 

In  February,  the  land  wind  brings  off  rain,  and  the  sea  breeze  oflen 
brings  the  foul  weather  back  again.  The  sea  breeze  is  so  well  to  the  west- 
ward as  to  enable  vessels  to  lie  along  the  land  on  either  tack.  The  weather 
in  March  and  beginning  of  April  is  much  the  same  at  first,  but  gradually 
improves,  becoming  cooler  and  drier;  but  to  the  northward,  about  cape 
Lopez,  fair  weather  can  not  bo  expected  before  the  middle  of  May. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  and  throughout  the  whole  of  May  the  breeze 
blows  steadily  night  and  day  down  the  coast  from  about  S.  by  E.  Dur- 
ing June  and  July  the  ^'smokes''  prevail  all  along  the  coast,  with  light  land 
and  sea  breezes  varying  from  SSE.  to  SSW.  In  August  the  atmosphere 
is  cool,  and  even  raw  in  the  mornings,  with  frequent  damp  fogs.  The 
breezes  are  generally  light,  and  the  water  smooth,  especially  to  the  north- 
ward of  cape  St.  Catherine.  I^and  breezes  in  the  morning  do  not  extend 
more  than  20  miles  from  the  coast,  and  50  or  60  miles  off  shore  the  sea 
breeze  is  pretty  constant.  The  sky  is  generally  clouded,  and  observations 
difficult. 

In  September,  the  weather  becomes  hotter,  but  the  winds  hang  more  to 
the  westward  and  are  fresher  and  steadier ;  drizzling  showers  are  oflen 
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experienced,  especially  near  the  shore.  In  October  the  wind  is  still  more 
westerly,  and  vessels  sometimes  lie  alongshore  on  the  starboard  tack. 
Off  capes  Lopez  and  St.  Catherine  the  breeze  is  fresh,  and  sometimes  even 
strong.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  the  rains  b^in  alongshore,  and 
light  showers  occur  almost  daily  at  sea,  while  the  breezes  and  lee  current 
both  become  stronger. 

In  November  and  December,  strong  breezes  off  the  laud  are  sometimes 
experienced,  though  not  often ;  they  bring  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning, 
and  are  generally  followed  by  a  day's  calm  or  very  light  winds.  The 
ordinary  winds  become  very  variable,  with  unsettled  weather,  and  strong 
uncertain  currents.  In  December  the  weather  becomes  very  sultry  all 
along  this  coast. 

The  following  observations  on  the  weather  experienced  on  the  coast 
southward  of  cape  Lopez,  from  the  remark  book  of  Mr.  Braund,  Master, 
H.  M.S.  CranCy  1855,  will  be  found  useful: 

"We  were  lying  in  Loango  bay  a  part  of  February  and  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  experienced  several  squalls  from  the  NW.  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain  and  thick  misty  weather,  as  well  as  some  gusts  off  the 
land,  assuming  a  very  threatening  tornado-like  appearance,  but  never 
found  much  wind  in  them.  The  squalls  from  the  N  W.  were  more  frequent 
near  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  when  a  heavy  swell  rolled  into  the 
bay,  but  much  broken  by  the  reef. 

"The  weather  on  the  coast  southward  of  cape  Lopez,  throughout  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  is  very  unsettled,  with  occasional 
rain,  and  threatening  tornado-like  appearances ;  but  we  never  experienced  a 
heavy  tornado,  although  those  appearances  would  warrant  the  shortening 
of  all  sail  during  the  time  they  last.  About  the  beginning  of  May  the 
weather  becomes  more  settled ;  but  the  currents  are  unaccountably  irregular, 
at  one  time  running  northward  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  in  a  few 
hours  after,  none  are  perceptible.  Occasionally,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  they  run  as  strong  southward,  but  the  general  set  may  be  said  to  be 
NNW. 

"The  weather  during  the  end  of  June  and  the  whole  of  July  was  very 
misty  and  gloomy  (with  heavy  dews  at  night),  making  it  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  land  even  when  close  to  it.  The  thermometer  ranged  between 
66®  and  72°.  The  winds  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
were  light  from  SW.,  WSW.,  and  even  sometimes  northward  of  west. 
For  many  days  there  was  little  or  no  land  breeze,  and  as  the  sea  breeze 
was  also  light,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  station. 

"As  before  observed,  the  weather  had  been  for  some  time  past  very  misty 
and  overcast ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  more  dense  the  atmosphere, 
the  less  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  that  if  at  all  clear  the  breezes  (both 
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land  and  sea)  are  much  fresher.  During  the  above-mentioned  three 
months,  as  a  general  rule,  the  winds  from  seaward  fell  about  sunset,  and 
the  land  breeze  (if  any)  did  not  come  oflFtill  7h.  or  8h.  a.  m.,and  then  was 
80  li&ht  as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

"Toward  the  end  of  August  the  very  heavy  mists  cleared  away,  render- 
ing it  less  difficult  to  see  the  land,  although  occasionally  we  had  heavy 
drizzling  rain,  accompanied  with*  thick, -misty,  foggy  weather.  Toward 
the  end  of  September  the  sea  breezes  become  much  stronger  than  for  some 
months  past,  and  frequently  continued  to  blow  during  the  whole  night. 

"During  the  month  of  October  we  had  occasional  showers  of  rain,  with 
dull  weather,  the  sky  being  generally  overcast  till  noon,  after  which  it 
usually  cleared  up  and  the  sun  came  out  very  strong.  During  November 
we  experienced  some  heavy  rain,  with  squalls  from  SE.,  having  a  very 
threatening  appearance;  but  generally  the  w^ind  never  exceeded  a  fresh 
breeze.     We  also  had  a  considerablequantity  of  thunder  and  lightning.'' 

The  previous  remarks  will  readily  suggest  to  the  practical  seaman  what 
course  should  be  followed  when  sailing  from  north  to  south.  Thus,  except- 
ing when  the  current  is  setting  to  the  southward,  the  ship  should  maintain 
a  good  offing,  and  only  approach  the  shore  to  take  advantage  of  the  land 
breezes  which  begin  to  blow  at  or  a  few  hours  before  sunrise. 

Ourrents. — The  current  along  this  coast  is  formed  by  the  cold  waters 
flowing  from  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  that  portion 
of  the  Agulhas  current  which  rounds  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  then, 
as  an  amalgamated  stream,  sets  along  shore  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the 
Kongo  at  the  average  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour.  Northward  of  Padron 
point  its  velocity  is  increased  by  the  impetuous  stream  of  the  Kongo  river. 
This  stream  has  a  tendency  to  set  a  vessel  toward  the  coast  during  and  after 
on  shore  winds,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dassen  island. 

Staff  Commander  R.  Dyer,  in  September,  1879,  remarks:  "On  leaving 
Fernando  Po  for  Kabenda,  we  had  the  usual  southerly  winds,  with  a 
southerly  current,  similar  to  our  previous  passages  in  the  same  months. 
I  believe  it  to  be  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  in  the  dry  season, 
particularly  in  August  and  September.^' 

Another  authority  writing  of  the  same  locality  observes  that  in  August 
and  September  there  is  not  much  current,  and  what  there  it  sets  off  shore. 
From  October  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  current  gradually  becomes  stronger, 
and  latterly  uncertain;  in  January,  it  sometimes  runs  strong  to  windward. 
In  the  mouth  of  September,  between  Kabenda  and  the  Kongo  river,  a  cur- 
rent has  been  experienced  setting  north,  at  the  rate  of  IJ  knots,  and,  after 
passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Kongo  stream,  the  current  was  found  to  set 
NE.  by  N.  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  in  24  hours. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  currents  along  this  portion  of  the  coast 

are  by  Capt.  Thomas  Miller, R.  N.,  1855:  "The  current,  as  a  general  "rule, 
1848—27 
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niiH  to  the  north  vvanT^  though  there  are  times  when  for  three  or  four  con- 
secutive (lays  an  equally  strong  set  to  the  southward  is  experienced,  and 
this  change  is  attende<l  by  a  total  cessation  for  some  24  or  36  hours  of  any 
current  whatever;  doubtless  the  atmosphere  and  force  of  wind,  the  latter 
being  much  affected  by  the  former,  both  influence  the  currents." 

The  great  Kongo  current  sets  rapidly  to  the  NW.  for  more  than  500 
miles;  yet,  rapid  and  powerful  though  it  be,  the  Kongo  stream  is  of  no 
great  width  or  extent  coastwise;  in  approaching  from  the  southward,  it  is 
entered  in  a  moment,  and  if  able  to  stem  it  and  not  forced  to  seaward,  the 
instantaneous  check  on  going  out  of  it  is  as  quickly  felt. 

The  Kongo  stream  may  be  define<l  as  extending  coastwise  to  Red  point, 
a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  it  always  sets  very  strong  on  the  Mona  Mazea 
bank.  Vessels  are  frequently  several  days  passing  the  Kongo  when  going 
south,  but  at  times  it  is  easily  done  in  a  day. 

During  the  month  of  September,  we  experienced  a  very  strong  northerly 
set,  when  suddenly  it  changed  to  the  southward,  and  continued  equally  strong 
in  that  direction  for  a^period  of  five  days.  The  winds  previously  had  been 
very  light,  but  this  change  was  accompanied  by  strong  land  and  sea  breezes. 

The  surf  on  the  shore  is  lessened,  and  consequently  the  landing  is  always 
good  during  these  changes,  however  strong  the  breezes. 

On  September  26,  while  at  anchor  some  5  or  6  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Padron  point,  the  current  was  found  to  have  set  ENE.  27  miles  in  41 
hours,  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  well  worthy  of  being  noted,  as  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  instance  on  record. 

In  1874,  the  Oazelle  found  south  of  the  current  of  the  Kongo  a  current 
running  NW.,  which  the  captain  avoided,  and  he  observed  a  current  bearing 
east,  that  is  to  say,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo. 

This  proves  that  the  waters  of  the  least  density  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
on  the  border  of  a  strong  current  a  countercurrent  is  generally  formed,  on 
which  floating  objects  are  seen.  This  current  is  so  strong  that  the  pre- 
vailing winds  from  the  south  have  not  force  enough  to  turn  back  the  floating 
trees,  roots,  etc.,  on  the  surface.  These  floating  objects  are  seen  more  on 
the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  current.  The  change  of  color  from 
blue  to  green  and  the  variation  in  density  are  noticed  in  the  Kongo  more 
than  900  miles  from  its  mouth.  There  is  also  the  presence  of  living 
creatures  in  the  ?ea;  the  number  of  fish  increases,  and  the  phosphorescence 
increases  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  salt  in  the  water.  A  few  birds 
are  seen,  probably  because  they  can  find  more  nourishment  than  in  the  eea. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  any  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kongo,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  the  currents  and  want  of  observations  due  to  the  generally 
overcast  condition  of  the  sky. 

Rollers. — A  day  or  two  after  the  new  moon,  from  May  to  September, 
especially  during  the  period  of  "  smokes,"  a  very  heavy  swell  sometimes 
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sets  in  along  the  whole  coast  from  latitude  3*^  to  15°  S.,  and  renders  the 
open  bays  dangerous  to  remain  at  anchor  in,  where  the  water  is  shallow. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  generally  .calm,  but  the  force  of  wind  never  exceeds 
a  light  breeze,  and  thus  a  vessel  can  easily  warp  outside  the  heavier  rollers 
by  means  of  a  small  hawser.  It  is  better  to  ride  with  a  kedge  anchor  and 
hawser,  as  a  chain  cable  would  be  liable  to  snap.  During  the  season  of 
the  rollers,  landing  on  the  coast  can  only  be  effected  by  surf  boats. 

In  the  season  of  the  rollers,  therefore,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  full 
and  change,  vessels  should  avoid  anchoring  in  shoal  water,  or  if  they  do  so, 
should  be  prepared  to  get  away  on  the  first  indication  of  danger.  The 
approach  of  the  rollers  is  announced  by  considerable  surf  on  the  beach ;  the 
sea  breaks  on  the  headlands  of  the  bays  before  any  swell  is  perceived  inside; 
while  from  the  masthead  there  may  be  seen  large  waves  in  the  offing,  like 
ridges  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Along  the  whole  coast,  excepting  in 
the  bays  where  landing  is  easy,  communication  with  the  shore  is  always  very 
difficult,  and  frequently  impracticable  for  ships'  boats  on  account  of  the 
heavy  surf  breaking  on  the  beach. 

As  a  rule,  vessels  should  not  anchor  on  the  open  coasts  in  less  than  7 
fathoms,  nor  off  Padron  point  in  less  than  10  fathoms,  on  account  of  the 
swell,  the  undulation  of  which  often  assumes  a  very  angry  appearance  when 
in  a  less  depth  of  water;  the  swell  gets  up  without  warning,  and  is  heaviest 
during  the  months  of  the  South  Atlantic  winter,  and  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon. 

BsJlk  of  soundings. — The  exact  breadth  of  the  bank  of  soundings  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  depths  increase 
regularly  for  many  miles  from  the  land.  Along  the  coast  the  soundings 
vary  from  7  to  10  fathoms  about  3  miles  offshore,  but  inside  this  line  many 
shoal  patches  njay  possibly  exist. 

Off  cape  Lopez  the  55-fathom  boundary  line  is  about  8  or  10  miles  from 
the  coast,  but  similar  depths  may  also  be  found  close  to  the  cape  on  its  western 
side.  From  this  position,  the  bank  extends  further  out  on  advancing  to 
the  southward,  and  off  the  Fernan  Vaz  river  it  attains  a  breadth  of  26 
or  28  miles,  which  it  retains  as  far  as  cape  St.  Catherine ;  thence  the  boundary 
line  of  the  above  depth  retreats  from  the  coast  until  on  the  parallel  of 
Pedras  point  it  attains  a  breadth  of  48  miles;  and  thence  would  appear  to 
mil  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Lay  of  Loango,  off  which  60  fathoms 
are  found  50  or  56  miles  off  shore.  At  a  distance  of  80  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Padron  point  bottom  at  102  fathoms  was  obtained,  and  220 
miles  off  the  same  {)oint  as  much  as  1,956  fathoms. 

The  prevailing  nature  of  the  bottom  near  the  shore,  as  far  as  the  depths 
of  10  or  11  fathoms,  is  mud;  but  further  out  is  found  gray  muddy  sand, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  sand  mixed  with  coral;  this  last  kind  of  bottom  is 
found  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kongo  river.     It  is  only  in  some 
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few  places  that  the  bottom  is  rocky,  aad  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
a  good  offing  in  such  localities.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  bank  of 
soundings,  the  water  shoals  very  gradually  toward  the  shore^  and,  as  a  rule, 
vessels  can  coast  along  the  land  from  2  to  3  miles  off  without  fear  of  danger 
and  anchor  in  any  suitable  depth. 

Temperature. — ^The  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  much  lower 
than  in  the  bight  of  Benin.  Taking  Lagos  and  the  Kongo,  places  equally 
distant  from  the  equator,  the  temperature  off  the  former  river  averages  7^ 
higher  than  that  off  the  latter;  and  this  difference  in  favor  of  the  Kongo 
may  be  attributed  to  the  current  of  cold  water  coming  from  the  southward. 


CHAPTER   XV I. 

PADBON  POINT  TO  GREAT  PISH  BAY. 

The  coast. — From  Padron  point  to  Dande  point  the  distance  is  about 
155  miles  in  a  SSE.  direction.  The  intervening  coast  is  unusually  straight^ 
the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  falls  back  to  the  eastward  being  13  miles,  at 
Funta  bay ;  the  land  throughout  is  of  moderate  elevation,  though  higher 
than  that  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  is  in  some  places  wooded^ 
while  in  others  the  bare  hills  are  crowned  with  isolated  clumps  of  trees. 
It  also  becomes  more  rocky  at  its  base,  and  in  some  places  presents  reddish 
cliffs,  surmounted  inland,  chiefly  toward  the  south,  by  a  range  of  hills. 
The  soundings  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  are  also  less  regular,  and 
depths  of  from  4  to  6  fathoms  extend  a'  long  way  off. 

Gape  Deceit. — Three  miles  SSE.  of  Padron  point  red  cliffs  appear  and 
extend  for  many  miles.  Very  little  vegetation  is  seen  on  their  summits; 
within,  a  table-land  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  forms  a  double  con- 
tinuous chain.  From  the  sameness  of  these  reddish  cliffs,  as  far  as  Snakes 
head,  there  are  no  landmarks.  At  the  distance  of  20  miles  S.  28^  £.  (S. 
10°  E.  mag.)  from  Padron  point  is  a  slight  projection  known  as  cape  De- 
ceit, which  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  reddish  cliffs 
being  mistaken  for  Padron  point.  The  cape  is  known  as  Enganador  on 
the  French  charts. 

Margate  head. — From  cape  Deceit  the  coast  curves  gently  inward 
and  forms  a  bay,  the  southern  point  of  which  is  Margate  head.  This 
point,  situated  8  miles  from  cape  Deceit,  forms  a  round  projection  with 
rocky  base,  and  crowned  by  a  moderately  high  hill,  and  from  it  commences 
the  high  land,  which  continues  to  the  southward  nearly  as  far  as  Funta 
bay,  33  miles  to  the  southward. 

Vesuvius  shoal.— A  little  ever  3  miles  S.  53°  W.  (S.  71°  W.  mag.)  of 
Margate  head  is  a  shoal  whose  4-fathom  boundry  is  f  mile  in  length  NNW. 
and  SSE.,  and  J  mile  broad,  with  the  shoalest  water  2J  fathoms  near  the 
center.  Within  the  shoal  an  extensive  bank  runs  out  from  the  shore  be- 
tween Margate  head  and  the  coast  1|  miles  to  the  southward,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  whose  apex,  with  3  fathoms  water,  is  1^  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  inner  edge  of  Vesuvius  shoal,  with  4  J  and  5  fathoms  water 
in  the  channel  between. 
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On  this  shoal  there  are  several  very  shoal  patches,  on  one  of  which, 
with  only  6  feet  water,  H.  M.  S.  Hydra  touched  in  1859.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  a  good  ofSng  when  passing  this  local- 
ity, and  not  shoal  the  water  under  8  fathoms. 

Mankwe  Grande. — From  Margate  head  the  coast  again  falls  back  into 
a  sandy  bay,  with  a  rocky  headland  near  its  center,  which  terminates 
southward  in  a  point  moderately  high.  This  point  marks  the  entrance  of 
a  river,  about  a  mile  northward  of  the  south  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  10 
miles  distant  from  Margate  head,  and  known  as  Mankwe  Grande.  This 
latter  point  shows  some  lofty  cliffs,  surmounted  with  shrubs  and  over- 
looked by  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  Is  rounded  and  bare.  Within  Mankwe 
Grande  point,  is  a  most  remarkable  clump  of  mangroves,  which  can  be 
seen  from  seaward  for  a  distance  of  15  miles,  and  serves  to  point  out  the 
position  of  the  factory  known  as  Cab^^'n  de  Cobra  and  Mankwe  Grande. 

Two  miles  north  of  Mankwe  Grande  is  Massemcxlom  factory,  between 
which  places  slioal  water  is  said  to  extend  for  a  distance  of  2 J  miles  from 
the  shore. 

Snakes  head. — The  slightly  salient  point  between  Cab^^a  de  Cobra 
point  and  Mankwe  Grande,  and  marked  Snakes  head  on  the  chart,  is  very 
indistinct  in  itself,  and  only  recognizable  by  the  adjacent  clump  of  trees 
which  serve  as  a  mark  for  Mankwe  Grande. 

Reported  shoal. — A  spot  with  2 J  fathoms  has  been  reported  to  exist, 
about  6  miles  from  Margate  head  and  Mankwe  Grande  point,  and  west 
about  3  miles  from  the  rocky  headland,  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  south  of 
Margate  head.  This  shoal,  if  it  exists,  is  surrounded  by  depths  of  5  fathoms, 
and  caution  should  be  exercised  when  navigating  in  this  locality. 

Factories. — There  are  two  Portuguese  factories  at  Kakongo,  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill  in  latitude  6°  47'  S.;  they  are  not  easily  discernible.  A  short  dis- 
anoe  southward  there  is  a  clump  of  trees.  Five  miles  south  of  Kakongo, 
are  the  factories  of  Kinzao,  two  of  which  are  whitewashed ;  and  5  miles 
south  of  Kinzao,  and  4  miles  north  of  Moculla,  is  Missanga  factory ;  good 
water  may  be  obtained  there. 

Between  Kinzao  and  the  point  north  of  the  entrance  to  Funta  bay,  shoal 
water  is  said  to  extend  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Funta  bay. — From  Mankwe  Grande  pftint  the  coast  trends  in  a  SE. 
direction,  22J  miles  to  the  north  point  of  Funta  bay,  or  Bahia  Fonda  in 
latitude  6°  56'  S.,  the  shore  between  presenting  an  uninterrupted  sandy 
beach  for  a  distance  of  16  miles.  Behind  this  beach  mav  be  seen  some 
rocky  cliffs  overtopped  by  bare  rounded  hills.  About  6J  miles  north  of 
the  bay,  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  for  some  miles,  and  the  clifis 
approach  the  water's  edge,  but  soon  after  the  sandy  beach  reappears,  and 
continues  as  far  as  the  north  point  of  Funta  bay,  into  which  runs  Lelundo 
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river,  the  entrance  of  which  is  indicated  by  some  clumps  of  trees  close  lo 
the  beach. 

The  reef,  said  to  extend  from  the  north  point  of  the  buy,  has  no  exist- 
ence. Depths  of  2|  fathoms  were  found  all  round  the  point  at  the  distance 
of  200  yards,  increasing  regularly  toward  the  oifing.  The  bay  is  not 
deep  and  affords  no  shelter,  being  open  to  the  S\V.,  and  thus  exposed  to 
winds  from  seaward. 

Bank. — A  long  narrow  bank,  with  4J  fathoms  over  the  whole  of  it,  is 
shown  on  charts  as  extending  parallel  to  the  coast  abreast  of  Funta  bay, 
with  its  northern  extreme  bearing  about  wTSt  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Leiundo  river;  it  is  9  miles  long  and  about  2  broad.  A  channel  2^  miles 
wide,  having  a  depth  of  6  and  7  fathoms,  separates  it  from  the  reef  which 
runs  off  the  north  point  of  the  bay. 

This  bank  must  be  airefully  avoided  during  the  season  of  the  rollers  on 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

A  depth  of  8  fathoms  was  the  least  water  obtained  when  crossing  the 
position  assigned  to  this  bards.  The  factory  north  of  Moculla  was  steered 
for,  bearing  about  east.  Discolored  water  was  observed  southward  of  this 
line. 

Moculla. — About  J  mile  south  of  Leiundo  river  are  the  four  white 
factories  of  Moculla.  In  approaching  Moculla,  the  water  should  not  be 
shoaled  to  less  than  5  fathoms  until  the  factories  bear  N.  83°  E.  (S.  79° 
E.  mag.),  when  they  may  be  steered  for  and  a  berth  taken  in  about  3J 
fathoms.     There  is  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  close  in  to  the  factories. 

Supplies. — Vegetables  and  fresh  meat  are  occasionally  to  be  procured. 

Landing  is  difficult  during  the  months  of  June  to  September;  it  must 
not  be  attempted  in  ship's  boats. 

Couza  river. — From  the  entrance  of  Leiundo  river  the  coast  trends 
southward  for  16  miles,  and  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  presentij  a  sandy 
beach,  after  which  low  rocky  cliffs  reappear  as  far  as  the  river's  mouth. 
These  cliffs  are  intersected  by  ravines,  probably  the  beds  of  torrents,  and 
assume  a  yellowish  red  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  wi^h  the  blue  tint 
of  the  sea  and  with  the  verdant  level  of  the  country  behind  them. 

A  little  in  shore  of  the  northern  end  of  these  cliffs  is  a  moderately  high 
hill,  known  as  Funta  mount,  with  some  low  trees  on  its  summit;  it  is  the 
last  prominent  elevation  rising  above  the  line  of  coast  as  far  as  Couza  river. 

Couza  river  may  easily  be  recognized  by  the  tall  trees  at  its  entrance, 
especially  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  known  as  Palmas  point;  and 
their  dark  hue  contrasts  strongly  with  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  cliffs  on 
the  left  bank.  The  south  point  of  entrance  is  skirted  by  a  bank  which 
runs  out  IJ  miles;  and  southward  of  the  river  the  low  cliffs  again  appear, 
but  less  elevated  and  flat,  with  some  thick  clumps  of  trees  sprinkled  on 
their  level  summit.     Eastward  of  the  river  mouth  is  a  group  of  hills,  the 
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highest  and  southernmost  being  Couza  hill.     The  entrance  into  Couza 
river  is  only  available  for  small  native  flatboats. 

Ambrizette. — ^This  factory  station,  consisting  of  five  or  six  warehouses,  is 
situated  about  |  mile  southward  of  Couza  river,  on  the  rising  land  stretching 
toward  the  Foreland  bluff.  Coming  from  southward,  the  factories  are 
not  seen  until  they  bear  NE.  by  N.  Ambrizette  is  the  outlet  for  the  ivory 
trade.  The  ivory  road  starts  from  Stanley  pool,  passes  through  Sao  Sal- 
vador, and  debouches  here. 

Anchorage. — The  best  anchorage  is  off  the  river  in  5  fathoms,  with  the 
English  factory  bearing  S.  63°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.).  Southwani  of  this 
line  the  bottom  changes  from  sand  and  mud  to  rock  and  stones,  and  shoals 
considerably.  There  is  a  rocky  shelf  with  4  fathoms  on  its  outer  end, 
extending  a  mile  seaward  between  the  factories  and  the  bluff,  to  clear  which 
the  river  must  be  kept  open.  The  swell  is  uninterrupted,  causing  rolling 
and  making  the  anchorage  uncomfortable. 

Buoy. — A  conical  buoy,  red,  moored  in  4  fathoms,  marks  the  in  shore 
limit  of  the  in  shore  anchorage  off  Ambrizette ;  the  best  anchorage  is  close 
to  the  buoy. 

Supplies. — Nothing  but  a  few  fowls  can  be  obtained.  Some  little  dis- 
tance up  the  river  tolerably  good  water  can  be  found,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  the  native  pirogues  in  order  to  cross  ihe  bar  safely. 

Harbor  light. — A  harbor  light  is  exhibited  from  a  flagstaff  at  the 
factories  at  Ambrizette.  The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light,  and  is  shown  at 
an  elevation  of  about  35  feet  Hbove  high  water. 

Foreland  bluff. — This  headland  lies  about  5  miles  south  of  Couza  river, 
and  is  a  high  cliff  covered  with  herbage,  projecting  seaward  when  seen 
from  the  southward,  but  less  prominent  when  viewed  from  the  north. 
Within  the  headland  rises  a  group  of  hills,  the  southernmost  and  highest 
of  which,  from  its  flat  summit,  is  known  as  the  Table  of  Juma,  ami  is  not 
only  the  best  mark  for  the  locality,  but  may  be  easily  recognized  from  a 
distance  of  25  miles.  In  passing  the  bluff,  keep  an  offing  of  2  miles  to 
avoid  the  shoal  extending  about  one  milp  from  the  shore. 

Light. — A  light  is  exhibited  from  near  the  extreme  of  Foreland  bluff. 
The  light  is  fixed  white,  shown  at  an  elevation  of  78  feet  above  high  water, 
from  an  iron  standard  on  a  white  stone  pedestal,  and  should  be  visible 
from  a  distance  of  12  miles.  A  small  white  dwelling  is  situated  close 
eastward  of  it. 

Juma  bay. — South  of  the  bluff  the  land  falls  back  and  forms  Juma 
bay,  a  slight  indentation,  within  an  opening  of  />  miles.  The  clifls  con- 
tinue for  the  3  miles  south  of  the  bluff,  high  and  slightly  rolling,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  sandy  beach,  extending  to  the  south  point  of  the  bay.  The 
Ambrizette  river  flows  into  the  northern  part  of  the  bay,  and  appears  to 
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run  to  the  eastward.  Tt  is  ^  mile  wide  at  the  eDtrance,  which  is,  however, 
barred  with  sand,  like  most  of  the  rivers  on  this  part  of  tiie  coast. 

Anchorage  can  be  obtained  in  Juma  bay,  in  various  depths,  but  it  is 
not  good,  the  ground  being  foul,  while  a  heavy  swell  is  generally  setting 
in  causing  much  surf  on  the  beach.  Landing  can  not  be  effected  with  a 
ship's  boat,  which  should  be  kept  at  the  back  of  the  surf  until  a  canoe 
comes  off.  The  neighborhood  of  Juma  bay  al)Ounds  with  fish  outside  the 
depth  of  9  fathoms,  the  best  depth  for  fishing  being  18  or  20  fathoms, 
coral  and  gravel. 

Caution. — Between  Padron  point  and  Foreland  bluff,  a  distance  of  80 
miles,  the  water  is  shoal  near  the  shore,  and  the  depths  of  4  to  6  fathoms 
extend  a  long  way  off.  Abreast  of  Funta  bay,  as  previously  remarked, 
there  is  a  reported  bank  9  miles  in  length,  with  only  4^  fathoms  on  it, 
with  deeper  water  inside,  while  not  more  than  10  fathoms  are  found  at  the 
distance  of  12  miles  from  the  land.  Great  caution,  therefore,  is  necessary, 
and  the  hand  lead  should  be  in  constant  use  when  approaching  or  sailing 
along  this  part  of  the  coa«»t,  as  there  may  be  shoaler  water  than  the  charts 
show,  and  when  in  shallow  water  rollers  often  come  on  without  warning. 
Rollers  frequently  break  off  Ambrizette  in  5  fathoms. 

Doable  Headed  cliff. — From  Juma  bay  the  general  direction  of  the 
coast  is  SSE.,  and  the  shore  is  bold  and  cliffy,  with  from  8  to  10  fathoms 
Avater  at  2  and  3  miles  off  shore.  The  shore  consists  of  high  white,  tree- 
crowned  cliffs,  forming  a  serrated  outline  at  their  base,  with  sandy  coves 
between.  At  the  distance  of  14  miles  south  of  Juma  bay  is  Double 
Headed  cliff,  a  slightly  projecting  point,  near  the  north  point  of  a  small 
bay,  whose  shores  are  low,  but  at  its  south  point  the  cliffs  rise  abruptly  to 
a  considerable  elevation  and  are  distinguishable  by  a  cross  erected  on 
their  summit. 

Mussera. — About  15  miles  to  the  north  of  Kinsembo,  are  four  French 
factories  named  Mussera,  off  which  the  shore  is  foul  for  a  short  distance. 
From  the  anchorage  the  pillar  of  the  Aravat  mountain  beare  S.  G8°  E.  (S. 
60°  E.  mag.). 

To  the  north  of  Mussera,  ^  mile  from  the  shore,  is  a  bank  which  dries 
at  low  water.  Between  Mussera  and  Kinsembo  there  is  a  depth  of  8 
fathoms  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  should  not  anchor  off  Mussera  in  less  than  9 
fathoms,  which  depth  will  be  found  at  about  2  miles  off  shore.  Inside  this 
depth  the  bottom  is  rocky. 

Aravat  hills. — Inland,  and  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Double  Headed 
cliff,  commences  the  Aravat  hills,  which  run  parallel  with  the  shore  for  a 
distance  of  5  or  6  miles.  They  are  of  basaltic  formation,  steep,  and,  save 
a  little  brushwood,  are  without  vegetation;  on  the  summit  of  the  northern 
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peak^  about  4  miles  inland,  is  a  remarkable  column  of  granite.     The 
Aravat  hills  are  the  highest  elevations  l>etwoen  the  Kongo  and  Loanda. 

Oranite  pillar. — The  lofty  granite  pillar  already  alluded  to  is  believed 
to  be  of  natural  formation,  though  from  the  sea  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  an  artificial  erection.  It  is  very  consj)icuous  from  sisaward,  whence 
it  may  be  seen  18  or  20  miles,  and  is  tlierefore  an* excellent  landmark  for 
this  part  of  the  coa«*t. 

The  pillar  was  visited  by  Commander  Lowther,  R.  N.,  in  1867,  and  is 
thus  described:  ''It  is  the  chief  landmark  about  here,  and  is  situated 
about  8  or  9  miles  from  Kinsembo,  and  I  think  about  5  miles  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  shore.  I  estimated  the  height  of  the  pillar,  including  the 
stone  on  which  it  rests,  to  be  over  60  feet.  The  pesdestal  is  of  an  irregular 
oblong  shape,  27  feet  long  and  22  feet  high;  the  top  is  very  uneven,  with 
several  smaller  stones  on  it. 

"The  pillar  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  |)edestal,  and  from  below  looks  as 
if  it  could  be  pushed  over.  It  tapers  slightly  towards  the  top,  and  is  about 
40  feet  in  height.  By  lying  down  you  can  look  under  it,  and  it  is  then  seen 
to  rest  on  three  points,  one  on  the  north  end  and  two  on  the  south.  All 
the  neighboring  hills  are  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  viz,  a  pink  kind  of  granite,  extremely  hard,  consisting  chiefly  of 
feldspar,  a  little  clear  quartz,  hornblende,  and  very  little  mica." 

Kinsembo. — At  the  distance  of  6  miles  south  of  Double  Headed  cliff, 
the  cliffs,  which  are  more  or  less  continuous  from  Juma  bay,  terminate  at 
Kinsembo  point,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  sandy  beach  for  4  miles,  while 
beyond,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  is  the  Doc6  river.  • 

Anchorage. — There  are  no  known  dangers  off  this  place,  and  the  anchor- 
age is  good  and  nearer  the  shore  than  is  usually  the  case  along  this  coast. 
In  1867,  H.  M.  S.  Dart  was  anchored  in  11 J  fathoms,  mud,  about  1 J  miles 
off  shore.  In  1890,  the  Swallow  anchored  in  7 J  fathoms,  fine  sand,  with 
the  granite  pillar  N.  5°  E.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.),  and  the  flagstaff  at  Kinsembo 
S.  44°  E.  (S.  26°  E.  Mag.). 

Landing  is  bad,  but  there  are  plenty  of  surf  boats  belonging  to  the 
factories,  manned  by  Kru  and  Kabenda  men. 

Supplies  are  rather  uncertain;  but  shellfish,  fowls,  and  deer  may  be 
obtained,  but  prices  are  high. 

Villages. — To  the  eastward  of  Kinsembo  point,  a  short  distance  inland 
and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Aravat  hills,  stands  a  village  and  some 
large  barracoons  belonging  to  the  Portugue«se,  while  a  little  to  the  south- 
ward abreast  the  sandy  beach  already  referred  to  is  another  village  and 
other .  barracoons.  This  village,  Kinsembo,  stands  2  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Doc6  river,  and  is  very  conspicuous,  from  the  fact  of  the  conical- 
shaped  houses  being  much  lighter  than  the  dark  trees  in  the  background. 
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The  land  in  this  locality  is  of  a  yellowish  hue  and  contrasts  strongly  with 
the^green  country  to  the  southward  of  the  Doc6  river. 

Factories. — The  trading  factories  of  Kinsenabo,  vhich  are  whitewashed 
and  conspicuous,  stand  on  the  summit  of  a  bluff  (Two  Tree  point),  at  the 
foot  of  and  on  the  north  side  of  which  the  Doc^  river  enters  the  sea. 

Doc^  river  is  apparently  an  insignificant  stream,  and  appears  partially 
barred  by  sands ;  the  north  point  of  the  entrance  is  low  and  wooded.  The 
south  point  of  the  river  is  high,  and  composed  of  a  perpendicular  whitish 
cliff,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  two  palm  trees,  about  200  yards  apart, 
and  hence  the  name.  Two  Tree  point.  This  point  is  easily  distinj^uished 
by  the  trees  surmounting  the  cliff,  which  is  only  about  a  mile  in  extent,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  sandy  coast  as  far  as  the  L()z6  river,  a  distance  of  o  miles. 

Lauding. — From  January  to  June  the  Doc6  river  enters  the  sea;  the 
landing  is  then  made  by  entering  the  the  river  and  landing  at  the  factories. 
During  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  river  is  closed  by  a  barrier  of  sand.  Good 
landing  can  be  effected  on  this  barrier  by  means  of  surf  boats;  ships'  boats 
should  never  be  used. 

Fish. — Off  the  coast  about  Kinsembo  there  are  plenty  of  fine  fish. 

Ambriz  bay. — The  northern  boundary  of  this  bay,  IiOz6  point,  is  some- 
what ill  defined,  being  a  low  sandy  point, skirted  by  a  bank  on  which  the  sea 
always  breaks;  it  lies  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ambriz  head,  which  is 
a  high,  white,  perpendicular  cliff,  forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
bay.  This  cliff  when  first  seen  from  seaward,  makes  like  three  wooded 
hummocks,  and  as  the  land  near  the  shore  for  some  distance  to  the  north- 
ward is  low,  the  head,  especially  in  misty  weather,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  being  isolated. 

Into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  flows  the  Loz6  river;  it  is  an  unimportant 
stream,  the  position  of  which  is  marked  by  some  unusually  bright-green 
lofty  trees  and  a  wooded  hillock ;  th^  river  is  barred,  and  will  scarcely 
admit  small  boats;  but  within  the  mouth  there  is  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and 
thence  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  nearly  to  its  source.  There  are  numerous 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  summit  of  Ambriz  head  are  several  factories. 

Supplies. — There  is  no  native  village  on  the  shores  of  the  bay ;  water 
is  scarce,  but  fresh  provisions  may  be  obtained  from  the  interior  by  giving 
timely  notice.  The  trade  consists  of  coffee  (of  which  this  is  the  principal 
place  of  export),  ivory,  skins,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  a  quantity  of  copper 
ore  from  the  mountains  of  Bembe,  some  distance  inland,  the  products  of 
which  are  readily  transported  to  the  sea  by  means  of  the  Doc6  and  Loz6 
rivers. 

Light. — A  fixed" white  light  elevated  34  feet  above  the  ground  is  exhib- 
ited at  Ambriz,  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  7  miles.  When 
the  factory  lights  are  burning,  the  light  can  be  made  out  with  diflBculty. 
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Semaphore. — A  semaphore  has  been  established  here.  Vessels  caa 
communicate  by  the  International  code  of  signals.  * 

Mails.— There  is  a  Portuguese  steamer  monthly. 

Pier. — At  the  north  side  of  the  town  and  under  the  highest  part  of 
Ambriz  head  is  a  small  pier,  alongside  of  which  small  native  craft  some- 
times lie.     In  August,  1889,  the  pier  had  become  unserviceable. 

Buoy. — A  red  can  buoy,  in  7  fathoms,  is  placed  off  the  NW.  extreme 
of  the  reef  extending  from  Ambriz  head.  The  buoy  lies  about  600  yards 
from  the  reef  and  about  1 J  miles  N.  40°  W.  (N.  22°  W.  mag.)  of  Ambriz 
head.     Not  reliable. 

Fish  do  not  frequent  the  bay,  save  in  the  morning  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river,  where  the  seine  may  be  used  with  advantage;  but  12  miles  offshore 
there  are  good  fishing  grounds. 

Olimate. — Inshore  of  Ambriz  head  there  is  much  marshy  ground  extend- 
ing several  leagues  inland,  which  renders  Ambriz  bay  very  unhealthy;  the 
sea  reaches  it  at  spring  tides,  and  it  abounds  with  fish.  Sea  birds  also  collect 
there  in  vast  numbers.  At  night  the  coast  is  generally  covered  with  a 
dense  fog  or  mist  arising  from  the  marshy  land,  and  fills  the  lower  strata 
of  atmosphere,  feaving  the  sky  above  perfectly  clear.  The  dews  are  abund- 
ant, and  the  east  wind  is  comparatively  cold. 

In  July  the  thermometer  shows  66°,  and  the  cold  is^  more  sensibly  felt 
on  shore  than  in  the  roadstead.  In  January  it  ranges  from  77°  in  the 
morning  to  82°  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Directions. — When  approaching  Ambriz  bay  from  the  northward,  the 
Aravat  hills,  the  granite  column,  and  Two  Tree  point  are  admirable  marks; 
but  when  approaching  Loz^  point  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  an  offing  of 
at  least  2  miles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fringe  reef  around  the  point.  The 
settlement  may  be  steered  for  when  bearing  S.  69°  E.  (S.  61  °  E.  mag.).  The 
bay  is  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  bottom  of  foul  ground  consisting  of  patches 
of  rocks;  the  best  anchorage  is  abreast  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  9  or  10 
fathoms,  mud,  with  Ambriz  head  S.  69°  E.  (S.  51°  E,  mag.);  the  Loz6 
river  N.  72°  E.  (east  mag.),  and  Two  Tree  point  N.  12°  W.  (N.  6°  E.  mag.). 

When  coming  from  the  southward  be  careful  to  preserve  an  offing  of  3 
miles  from  Ambriz  head,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bank  which  is  said  to  extend 
along  its  western  side  2  miles  seaward,  and  thence  2  miles  northward.  On 
this  bank  the  sea  frequently  breaks  although  there  are  depths  of  4^  and 
3^  fathoms  on  it,  and  therefore  the  place  should  be  avoided  even  by  small 
vessels. 

Landing. — In  order  to  land  from  the  above  anchorage  make  for  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  but  on  no  account  attempt  to  cross  the  bar,  as  it  is 
treacherous  and  therefore  to  be  avoided;  when  within  100  yards  of  the 
beach   pull   along  shore  southward,  to  the  northern  extremity   of  the 
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cliff  of  Ambriz  head^  which  affords  good  shelter^  and  comparatively  easy 
landing. 

It  is  necessary  to  follow  the  above  instructions,  because  on  the  bank  off 
Ambriz  head,  notwithstanding  the  depth  of  water,  there  is  sometimes  a 
sufficiently  heavy  swell  to  capsize  or  swamp  a  boat,  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  rollers,  the  sea  breaks  along  its  whole  extent.  During  heavy  rollers 
no  communication  can  be  effected  with  the  shore. 

Angola. — The  general  government  of  Angola,  or  Lower  Guinea,  com- 
prises a  territory  on  the  African  coai^t,  south  of  the  equator,  of  about 
17,000  square  leagues  area,  the  population  of  which,  reputed  to  be  under 
Portuguese  dominion,  does  not  appear  to  exceed  660,000  inhabitants;  it 
extends  from  the  Loz6  river  (Ambriz  river,  according  to  Portuguese  au- 
thorities) to  cape  Negro,  and  about  300  miles  in  the  interior,  where  it 
includes  the  countries  of  the  Moluas,  Jaga  Cassange,  Dala  Quicua,  Humbe, 
and  where  Jaga  Cassange,  a  town  of  30  or  40  houses,  marks  the  extreme 
eastern  limit  of  its  dominion. 

It  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Angola  on  the  north  and  Benguela  on 
the  south ;  the  two  districts  of  Ambriz  and  Mossamedes  belong  one  to  the 
first  and  the  other  to  the  second. 

Population. — ^The  negroes  of  Lower  Guinea  are  olive-colored,  hair 
woolly  and  inclining  to  the  red,  lips  not  very  thick,  and  stature  small; 
their  language,  the  bunda,  is  quite  sonorous.  Those  living  under  the 
Portuguese  domination  have  the  reputation  of  being  cowardly,  lazy,  and 
of  but  litlle  intelligence,  though  they  are  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  As  a  rule,  they  wear  no  clothing  except  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth  around  the  loins,  or  sometimes  over  the  shoulders,  but  are  extremely 
fond  of  decking  themselves  in  feathers,  shell  and  bead  necklaces,  and  brass 
or  copper  rings.  On  the  coast,  even  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  many 
tribes  preserve  their  individuality;  the  tribes  near  the  Benguela  coast  are 
the  wildest. 

Products. — The  soil  on  the  Angola  coast  is,  in  general,  mountainous, 
sandy,  stony,  and  sterile;  the  lower  clay  lands  bordering  the  streams  and 
rivers  are  of  great  fertility;  the  high  plateaux  of  the  interior  are  rich  in 
mines  of  all  kinds,  and  much  of  the  land  there  is  susceptible  of  varied 
culture.  The  mineral  kingdom  includes  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  quick- 
silver, salt,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  coal.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom produces  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  manioc,  anise  seed, 
tobacco,  palm  oil,  castor  oil  nuts,  earthnuts,  indigo,  orchilla,  gum  copal, 
and  wax.  There  is  an  abundance  of  woods  useful  in  building  and  cabinet 
work,  as  well  as  rare  dyewoods;  the  boabab  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
size.  Cattle  and  pigs  are  found  well  in  the  interior;  and  in  Benguela  the 
beeves  and  sheep  are  of  extraordinary  growth ;  horses  are  scarce. 
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Cnimate. — The  climate  of  that  portion  of  the  coist  between  Padron 
point  and  Palmeirinhas  point,  though  unheahhy,  yet  contrasts  favorably 
with  places  within  the  same  parallels  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  African 
continent. 

Along  the  coast  of  Angola,  the  weather  in  generally  fine  throughout  the 
year  exceptinir  during  the  months  of  March  and  April.  Nevertheless  it  is 
distinguished  by  two  seasons,  the  good  commencing  in  May  and  ending  in 
October;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year  being  known  as  the  bad  season. 
During  the  fine  season,  the  weather  is  generally  cloudy,  principally  in  the 
morning. 

The  bad  season  commences  in  November  and  ends  in  April,  and  during 
the  first  four  months  of  this  period,  the  sea  breeze  blows  fresh  from  south 
to  west,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  round  as  WNW.,  thus  facilitating 
navigation  along  the  coast.  In  November  and  December  slight  showers 
fall  during  the  morning  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  but  on  its  hauling 
round  to  the  SW.  the  weather  improves  and  sky  clears. 

The  sickly  season  continues  through  September  and  October,  and  after- 
wards through  January  and  February,  This  is  occasioned  by  the  intense 
heat  which  the  sun  occasions  during  its  passage  through  the  parallels  from 
the  equator  to  and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  when  the  weather  becomes 
most  oppressive.  The  most  serious  diseases  are  dysentery,  fever,  ague,  and 
those  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  people 
whose  duties  com^iel  their  constantly  being  afloat  are  those  who  are  most 
frequently  attacked. 

March  and  April  are  the  two  worst  months  for  rain  and  storms;  they 
are  also  the  hottest  months,  during  which  the  thermometer  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  85^  in  the  shade.  The  rain  continues  as  long  as  SE. 
winds  predominate;  they  are  generally  fresh  and  bring  with  them  squalls 
off  shore.     At  this  season,  the  sea  breezes  are  less  regular  and  very  light. 

The  winter  season  is  from  June  to  September,  and  is  considered  the  most 
healthy.  During  this  period  the  atmosphere  is  quite  clear  from  about  10 
a.  m.  until  sunset,  with  cool  refreshing  breezes^  and  the  thermometer  varies 
between  73°  and  66°.  This  is  also  the  harvest  season,  when  the  rains 
have  fallen  at  the  ordinary  time.  The  rains,  however,  are  in  general  not 
:SO  heavy  here  as  near  the  equator;  neither  are  the  winds  so  high  nor  the 
thunder  so  frequent  or  loud. 

Diseases. — The  most  serious  and  prevalent  diseases  are  dysentery,  fever, 
ague  and  those  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  Smallpox,  every  now  and  then 
is  severe  among  the  natives,  although  it  does  not  attack  Europeans.  The 
lattei*,  to  enjoy  good  health,  must  lead  regular  lives  and  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  intoxicating  liquors: 

Winds.— -The  winds  and  weather  off  the  coast  between  Padron  point  and 
Palmeirinhas  point  are  thus  described.     In  May  the  SE.  winds  prevail,  and 
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follow  the  line  of  coast;  they  are  perhaps  the  regular  trade  winds,  which 
during  this  j^eriod  of  the  year  generally  obtain  the  mastery  over  the  usual 
8W.  wind,  and  are  probably  analogous  to  the  harmattan,  north  of  the  line. 
After  this  comes  the  cool  season,  which  continues  until  September,  and 
during  this  time  the  winds  are  usually  light  from  SW.  during  the  day,  and 
southerly  and  southeasterly  at  night,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  calm. 

During  the  calm  weather,  the  atmos|)here  is  generally  thick  or  smoky, 
but,  though  it  lef^sens  the  lK)undary  of  vision,  is  neither  disagreeable  nor 
unhealthy.  These,  being  the  winter  months  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
swell  and  surf  are  much  heavier  than  during  the  other  portion  of  the  year. 
The  age  of  the  moon  has  much  influence  on  the  s\7ell,  which  is  perhaps 
greatest  at  the  full  and  change  during  the  mouth  of  August. 

About  the  middle  of  Septeniber  the  weather  changes,  and  a  steady  breeze 
sets  in  from  the  SW.,  lasting  night  and  day,  and  may  be  depended  on  until 
the  beginning  of  December,  when  it  becomes  fitful  and  unsteady,  with 
occasional  calms;  though  20  miles  from  the  coast  the  SW.  wind  continues 
to  prevail. 

From  November  to  February  inclusive  the  breezes  are  fresh  from  SW., 
but  occasionally  veering  round  to  W8W.,  and  even  west.  The  sea  breeze 
sets  in  between  10  and  11  a.  m.,  and  falls  during  the  night;  it  is  replaced 
toward  midnight  by  a  light  land  breeze  which  varies  from  S3E.  to  ESE., 
and  continues  until  8  or  9  a.  m.  However,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  this 
coast  are  not  very  r^ular,  and  therefore  not  to  be  depended  on.  In  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  thick  fogs  commence  at  night  and  last 
until  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day. 

Sometimes  there  are  appearances  to  the  eastward  of  a  coming  storm^ 
attended  with  lightning,  but  they  seldom  bring  any  wind  to  the  coast;  on 
the  contrary,  the  wind  generally  falls  and  terminates  in  a  calm.  At  night 
these  appearances  are  seldom  witnessed  after  10  or  11  o'clock,  and  after 
their  dissipation,  the  light  land  breeze  continues  through  the  night.  These 
storms,  however,  must  be  felt  in  the  interior,  and  cause  great  rain  to  fall, 
for  the  rivers  commence  to  rise  at  the  end  of  October,  and  continue  to  throw 
out  vast  quantities  of  water  until  February. 

Otirrents. — The  general  set  of  the  current  south  of  the  Kongo  river  is 
alongshore  to  the  northward  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour;  but  it  is 
very  irregular,  both  in  direction  and  velocity,  for  sometimes,  between 
October  and  May,  but  principally  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  completely  reversed,  and  is  found  setting  south,  and 
sometimes  SE.  This  occurs  generally  after  the  rains  and  northerly  winds, 
but  can  only  be  r^arded  as  of  an  exceptional  character ;  this  abnormal 
current  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  but  seldom  exceeds  a  week's  dura- 
tion.    During  calms  especially,  the  currents  are  very  irr^ular,  and  not  to 
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be  depended  on,  as  sometimes  they  run  contrary  to  their  usual  direction, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  have  been  known  to  set  to  the  SW. 

About  Loanda  and  Palmeirinhas  point  the  current  has  been  known  to 
set  15  or  20  miles  a  day  to  the  eastward,  or  directly  on  the  shore;  and 
although  this  indraft  is  not  constant,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent.  In 
running  from  the  southward  toward  the  Kongo  river  during  the  night, 
vessels  constantly  overshoot  their  distance,  and  find  themselves  in  the 
Kongo  stream. 

H.  M.  S.  Philomely  when  about  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  Loanda, 
was  drifted  toward  the  coast  in  the  month  of  October,  1854,  the  current 
setting  her  to  the  southward  about  30  miles  between  noon  of  the  19th  and 
the  midnight  following.  The  current  on  this  coast  usually  sets  to  the 
northward,  and  a  southerly  set  is  most  unusual,  particularly  with  such 
velocity. 

In  June,  1 863,  H.  M.  S.  Grriffon,  was  set  during  a  calm  ft-om  cape  Palmei- 
rinhas to  Dand6  point,  a  distance  of  35  miles  to  the  northward  in  10  hours. 

Rollers. — The  rollers  along  the  coast  of  Angola,  though  very  trouble- 
some in  open  bays,  are  not  dangerous  to  vessels  riding  with  a  long  scope 
of  cable;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  rolling  which  invariably 
ensues,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  stand  out  into  the  offing  as  soon  as  they 
commence.  This  phenomenon  generally  takes  place  about  the  time  of  full 
and  change,  and  the  rollers  are  always  greater  when  they  set  in  soon  after 
the  event;  but  usually  they  occur  two  or  three  days  after  full  and  change, 
and  are  more  or  less  violent  It  is  difficult  to  assign  any  particular  period 
for  the  rollers,  as  they  are  experienced  throughout  the  year,  but  they  hap- 
pen more  frequently  from  April  to  September. 

Tides. — Along  the  coast  of  Angola  the  tide  rises  from  6  to  6  feet;  but 
the  ebb  is  little  felt,  as  it  is  overcome  by  the  general  current.  In  bays, 
however,  it  is  perceptible  on  ships  during  a  calm,  or  with  very  light  winds. 

Little  MSiZllla  bay. — From  Ambriz  head  to  Dand6  point,  the  distance 
is  37  miles  S.  by  E.,  and  between  these  points  ar^  several  remarkable  hills 
10  or  1 2  miles  inland  known  as  Mazula  hills.  Little  Mazula  bay  lies  SSE., 
8  miles  from  Ambriz  head ;  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  bay  which  is  barely  a  mile  across  between  its  rocky  points. 
The  village  of  Little  Mazula  lies  abreast  of  the  bay,  off  which  there  is 
anchorage  in  7  or  8  fathoms.  At  the  distance  of  3  miles  NE.  of  the  bay 
is  mount  Baraba,  a  hill  with  a  rounded  summit  and  sloping  sides,  which 
appears  detached  from  the  other  elevations  in  the  locality,  when  bearing 
N.  72°  E.  (east  mag.).  The  shore  presents  an  arid  appearance,  with  an 
occasional  clump  of  trees. 

Mazula  bay,  or  Great  Mazula  bay,  lies  abt)ut  17  miles  southward  of 
Little  Mazula  bay,  the  coast  between  being  formed  of  steep  white  cliffs  of 
uniform  height,  fringed  nearly  the  whole  distance  with  a  reef  extending  a 
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mile  oflF shore,  and  terminating  to  the  southward  at  Onzo  river,  which  flows 
into  Mazula  bay.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  indicated  by  a  deep  fissure  in 
the  clifi&,  which  shelve  down  on  either  side,  and  the  valley  thus  formed  is 
filled  with  a  mass  of  dark  verdure.  Above  the  cliffs,  of  which  the  shore  is 
composKl,  is  a  line  of  hills  irregular  in  outline  running  parallel,  and  close 
to  the  shore;  while  about  10  or  11  miles  in  the  interior,  the  Mazula  hills, 
which  are  more  peaked,  form  an  excellent  landmark.  The  village  of  Great 
Mazula  is  seen  from  seaward,  as  well  as  some  factories.  Anchorage  may 
be  had  in  the  bay  in  8  or  9  fathoms  water. 

Lasina  river. — From  Mazula  bay,  the  coast  preserves  its  cliffy  character 
for  a  distance  of  8  miles  in  a  SE.  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lasina 
river,  which  is  distinguishable  by  masses  of  lofty  trees  which  line  the  shore 
for  some  distance,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  red  color  of  the  land. 
.  Dand^  bay. — The  north  point  of  Lasina  river  is  also  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Dand6  bay,  its  southern  boundary  being  Dand6  point,  which  lies 
S.  by  W.,  8  miles  from  the  former.  The  bay  between  these  points  falls 
back  2|  miles  eastward,  and  is  divided  into  two  unequal  sandy  indentations 
by  Bluff  point,  high  and  rocky,  4  miles  from  Dand6  point.  This  inter- 
mediate point  appears  perpendicular  when  seen  from  SW.,  while  beyond 
the  sandy  beaches  of  the  two  bights  rise  a  line  of  hillocks,  with  trees  in  the 
hollows. 

Dand6  point  in  latitude  8°  28'  S.  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay, 
is  the  sloping  base  of  a  steep  lofty  cliff,  which,  from  a  distance,  makes  like 
a  bold  headland.  These  cliffs  continue  eastward  for  a  distance  of  2  miles 
to  the  left  bank  of  Dand6  river,  whose  entrance  is  marked  with  trees.  The 
river  admits  vessels  of  100  tons,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  by  vessels  of 
moderate  draft  some  distance  above  the  town  of  Dand6,  the  most  northern 
of  the  Portuguese  settlements,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about 
20  miles  from  the  entrance.  The  Central  African  Company  have  established 
a  trading  station  at  Cachito,  some  distance  up  the  river.  There  is  con- 
siderable trade  between  this  river  and  Loanda. 

There  is  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms 
water. 

Cyclops  shoal. — In  1 849,  H.  M.  S.  Oydopa  grounded  on  a  sandy  shoal, 
If  miles  off  shore,  with  the  following  bearings :  Dand6  point  about  S.  37° 
W.  (S.  55°  W.  mag.);  Bluff  point  N.  60°  E.  (N.  78°  E.  mag.);  and  Dand6 
river  S.  30°  E.  (S.  12°  E.  mag.). 

Bengo  bay. — From  Dand6  point  the  coast  trends  8,  by  E.,  for  a  distance 
of  8  miles  to  Spilimberta  point,  the  coast  consisting  of  high  red  and  white 
clif&,  thence  the  shore  falls  back  SE.  by  S.,  and  preserves  its  cliffy  character 
6  miles  further  on,  to  the  commencement  of  the  sandy  beach  of  Bengo  bay. 
From  Spilimberta  point  to  cape  Lagosta,  the  SW.  point  of  Bengo  bay,  the 
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distance  is  10^  miles  SSW.^  and  from  this  line,  the  bay  falls  back  to  the 
SE.  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

The  shores  at  the  head  of  Bengo  bay  consist  of  a  low  beach,  with  hills  a 
short  distance  inland,  extending  from  the  northward  round  the  bay  to  Bengo 
point,  which  lies  SE.,  about  3  miles  from  cape  Lagosta.  In  the  depth  of 
the  bay,  5  miles  from  Bengo  point,  the  Bengo  river  flows  into  the  sea,  and 
the  position  of  its  mouth  may  be  known  by  some  trees  on  the  beach,  as  will 
as  by  a  high  hill  to  the  eastward.  Near  the  beach,  midway  between  the 
river  and  Bengo  point,  is  the  town  and  fort  of  Bengo  (Cacuaco),  whence 
the  markets  of  Loanda  derive  their  supplies. 

Anchorage. — The  bay  is  clear  of  any  known  danger,  and  much  frequented 
by  shipping,  in  order  to  avoid  the  anchorage  dues  at  Loanda,  which  are 
said  to  be  very  high.  The  soundings  diminish  gradually  toward  the  shore, 
but  are  deepest  on  the  south  side.  Anchorage  may  be  had  in  14  fathoms, 
with  cape  Lagosta  S.  26°  W.  (S.  44°  W.  mag.),  and  Bengo  fort,  8. 18°  E. 
(south  mag.);  also  in  16  fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  cape;  and  further  in 
the  bay  in  7  fathoms  with  Bengo  fort  bearing  S.  18°  E.  (south  mag.). 

This  anchorage  is  useful  to  a  ship  proceeding  to  Loanda  if  overtaken  by 
night  or  daring  a  calm;  and  vessels  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
land  breeze  in  the  early  morning,  and  thus  facilitate  their  reaching  the  an- 
chorage in  the  harbor  of  Loanda. 

Directions. — In  making  Bengo  bay  from  the  westward,  vessels  should 
keep  3^  miles  north  of  the  parallel  of  cape  Lagosta,  and  steer  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  fort  San  Pedro,  situated  in  Loanda  bay,  in  line  with  a 
country  house  (Quinta)  in  plain  tsight  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  in  the  same 
bay;  this  house  is  22°  E.  (S.  4°  E.  mag.)  of  the  fort.  When  on  this 
line  the  vessel  will  have  passed  to  the  eastward  of  the  extremity  of  a  bank 
which  prolongs  Loanda  island  to  the  northward,  and  may  steer  for  a  suitable 
anchorage  in  Bengo  bay. 

Oape  Lagosta  (Lobster  cape)  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  a  yellowish 
tint,  crowned  with  trees;  it  separates  Bengo  bay  and  the  port  of  Loanda; 
at  its  base  are  black  rocks  above  water,  but  the  point  is  steep-to  and  may 
be  approached  within  400  yards.  It  is  distant  7  miles  from  Bengo  river^ 
and  the  land  between  is  low  at  the  bottom  of  the  bav,  but  commences  to 
rise  4  miles  from  the  cape,  in  white  and  red  cliff's,  which  form,  on  approach- 
ing from  the  northward,  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  low  land  within 
to  the  SE. 

Light. — The  lighthouse  on  cape  Logosta  is  32  feet  high,  and  exhibits 
at  an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  high  water  a  white  light. 

The  character  of  the  light  on  cape  Lagosta  has  been  observed  to  be  fixed 
and  flashing  every  75  seconds,  as  follows:  Faint  light,  15  seconds;  bright 
light,  40  seconds;  faint  light,  15  seconds;  flash,  5  seconds. 
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The  light  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  and  fiasliing  every  2  minutes,  and 
sliould  be  visible,  in  clear  weather  24  miles. 

Loanda  (St.  Paul  de  Loanda)  harbor. — This  port  lies  westward  of 
cape  Lagosta,  and  is  formed  between  the  mainland  and  T^oanda  island  and 
reef.  The  entrance  is  1^  miles  across,  and  thence  the  space  adapted  for 
anchorage  runs  back  3  miles  to  the  SW.  From  cape  Lagosta  the  coast 
trends  about  1 J  miles  SSW.  to  fort  San  Pedro,  which  is  low,  and  formed 
by  a  cutting  in  the  solid  cliff.  Its  wails  are  of  a  reddish  color,  and  it 
presents  a  double  tier  of  guns. 

Close  to  fort  San  Pedro  is  a  cenotaph,  and  from  this  position  the  shore 
trends  to  the  southwestward  4^  miles,  as  far  as  fort  San  Miguel  at  the 
N  W.  extremity  of  the  town  of  Loanda,  and  of  which  it  may  be  considered 
the  citadel.  Eastward  of  fort  San  Miguel  If  miles  in  fort  Penedo,  erected 
on  a  rock  at  the  water^s  edge;  and  in  the  space  between  stands  the  lower 
port  of  the  town,  while  the  higher  portion  occupies  a  commanding  position 
on  an  elevated  plateau  within  fort  San  Miguel.  Vesbcls  of  large  size  lie 
here  in  smooth  water  at  all  seasons.     The  anchorage  is  good. 

Loanda  island  and  reef. — The  western  side  of  the  harbor  is  formed 
by  Loanda  island  and  reef;  the  former  is  low  and  sandy,  about  6  miles  in 
length,  NE.  and  SW.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  J  mile.  Abreast  of  fort 
San  Miguel,  the  island  is  only  |  mile  distant,  and  thence  it  extends  2^ 
miles  NE.  and  is  prolonged  under  water  for  a  distance  of  nearly  2  miles 
by  Loanda  reef,  with  as  little  as  2  fatlionis  water,  on  which  the  sea  seldom 
breaks,  and  thus  renders  the  utmost  caution  necessary  when  approaching 
it  on  cither  side.  The  NE.  point  of  the  reef,  which  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
tending to  the  northeastward  and  westward,  is  steep-to  and  lies  N.  81°  W. 
(N.  63°  W.  mag.)  1^  miles  from  the  rounding  of  cape  Lagosta,  and  in  the 
space  between  is  the  entr;mce  to  the  harbor. 

The  island  of  Loanda  is  occupied  by  a  population  of  1,300  souls,  nearly 
one-half  of  whom  are  industrious  native  fishermen,  who  supply  the  city 
with  abundance  of  j^oimI  fish  daily^  There  are  also  some  houses  belonging 
to  the  wealthier  |)eople  of  Loanda,  with  a  number  of  gardens  and  several 
groves  of  palm  trees;  and  as  the  island  is  under  the  influence  of  the  sea 
breeze  the  atmosphere  is  pure  and  pleasant,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by 
pleasure  parties  from  the  city. 

When  a  high  SW.  wind  prevails  the  waves  dash  over  part  of  the  island 
and  drive  large  quantities  of  sand  into  the  harbor,  which  is  gradually 
filling  up.  Great  quantities  of  soil  are  also  washed  down  from  the  heights 
during  the  rainy  season,  so  that  the  part  which  once  contained  watei 
sufiBcient  to  float  the  largest  ships  close  to  the  customhouse  is  now  dry  at 
low  water. 

Light. — A  light  is  exhibited  from  a  lighthouse  erected  in  a  depth  of 
about  18  feet  water,  near  the  NE.  extremity  of  Loanda  reef.     The  light  is 
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a  fixed  white  light,  elevated  40  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible 
in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  10  miles. 

Beacon  lights. — Two  fixed  red  lights  are  exhibited  from  beacons  erected 
to  mark  the  channel  for  small  vessels  to  the  landing  place  in  Loanda. 

Tlie  outer  beacon,  constructed  of  stone,  and  showing  a  light  elevate<l  20 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  situated  at  the  north  end  of  a  small  ledge  of  rocks, 
lying  westward  of  fort  Penedo.  The  inner  lieacon  marks  the  wreck  of  a 
sunken  vessel ;  and  the  channel  is  eastward  of  the  beacons.  The  lights  ;ire 
unreliable. 

Beacon. — A  beacon  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  pyramid,  19  feet  high, 
and  painted  black  and  white  in  horizontal  stripes,  has  been  erected  about 
600  yards  NE.  of  the  Quinta  house,  and  when  kept  in  line  with  the  center 
of  fort  San  Pedro  bearing  8.  32°  E.  (S.  14°  E.  mag.)  leads  about  200  yards 
clear  of  the  NE.  edge  of  Loanda  reef  and  about  700  yards  eastward  of  the 
lighthouse. 

Vessels  entering  the  harbor  with  these  leading  marks  in  line,  may  haul 
nip  for  the  anchorage  when  fort  San  Miguel  is  seen  well  open  of  the  NE. 
point  of  Loanda  island,  or  with  the  reef  lighthouse  bearing  N.  85°  W. 
,(N.  67°  W.  mag.). 

Loanda  (St.  Paul  de  Loanda).— The  town  is  not  only  the  capital  of 
.Angola,  but  is  the  principal  city  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  South 
Africa.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bay  or  port  of  the  same  name,  and 
presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  city  was  erected  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1578,  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  is  divided  into  a  lower  and 
higher  town ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
primitive  and  very  bad. 

The  lower  town  skirts  the  shore  between  fort  San  Miguel  and  the  public 
gardens,  and  is  occupied  by  the  mercantile  community.  The  upj>er  town 
is  naturally  the  healthier  part,  and  in  it  are  the  commodious  residences 
of  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  public  fuuctionaries,  as  well  as  several 
ichurches,  the  hospital,  and  the  cathedral  now  partly  in  ruins. 

There  is  a  well  kept  and  conducted  observatory  overlooking  the  town 
from  its  square  tower,  which  is  painted  red. 

((...The  city  is  fortified,  and  these  safeguards  are  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
vation. In  addition  to  the  fort  of  San  Pedro,  which  was  erected  between 
the  years  1703-5,  there  is  the  handsome  fortress  of  Penedo,  built  on  the 
Vauban  system,  and  consisting  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  surrounded  by 
two  batteries,  the  upper  mounting  24  and  the  lower  37  guns.  This  fortress 
-commands  the  entrance  to  the  port,  the  anchorage,  and  the  road  by  which 
provisions  are  conveyed  from  the  country  to  Loanda. 

The  fort  of  San  Miguel  stauds  on  a  green  luxuriant  elevation,  and  com- 
>mands  the  town,  anchorage,  and  island  of  Loanda.  This  fortress  is  also 
\built  on  the  Vauban  system,  and  consists  of  an  irregular  polygon,  follow- 
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ing  the  outline  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  On  the  island  side  are  two 
bastions  with  16  guns,  which  cross  fire  with  the  battery  of  Do  Cavalheiro, 
which  has  16  guns. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consular  agent  and  vice  consular 
agent. 

Population. — The  population  is  fluctuating;  it  consists  of  about  3,000 
whites'and  20,000  blacks. 

The  Currency  is  principally  paper;  it  is  difficult  to  get  gold  or  silver 
coin  of  any  kind,  and  even  copper  is  scarce. 

Supplies. — The  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  ivory,  gum  copal, 
orchilla,  and  beeswax,  the  last  named  being  procured  in  great  quantities 
from  the  interior.  The  daily  market,  which  should  be  attended  at  daylight, 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  live  stock,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  which  are 
to  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Fish  are  plentiful,  and  may  be  caught 
in  large  quantities  with  the  seine. 

The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  pipes  from  the  Bengo  river.  The 
water  is  thick  and  muddy,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  which  frequently  causses  diarrhoea.  Marine  stores  for  refitting  a 
ship  may  be  purchased  in  the  town. 

The  lime  purchased  here  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  and  is  made  on 
the  island  of  Loanda,  where  there  is  also  a  soap  factory. 

Repairs. — There  are  two  gridirons  in  the  port,  but  only  available  for 
very  small  vessels.  The  Government  has  two  large  work-shops  in  the 
city,  where  repairs  of  machinery  and  iron  work  are  generally  carried  on. 

Coal. — There  is  a  coal  depot  on  Loanda  island  and  also  west  of  fort 
Penedo,  where  also  there  is  a  landing  pier;  boats  can  not  go  ne;irer  the 
town  than  this  pier  at  low  water. 

About  4,000  tons  are  kept  in  stock.  Coaling  by  lighters  of  40  to  70 
tons,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  the  coal  is  brought  off  in  bags.  Coaling 
is  not  liable  to  l>e  interrupted  but  is  slow. 

Telegraph. — There  is  communication  between  Loanda,  Dondo,  and 
Kasengo,  a  distance  of  200  miles;  also  with  Bengo  river. 

Railway. — Railway  communication  was  opened  in  1888  between  Loanda 
and  Funda,  on  the  Bengo  river.     It  is  being  extended. 

Time  ball.— Fort  San  Miguel  flagstaff  is  situated  in  latitude  8°  48'  24" 
S.,  longitude  1^°  13'  20"  E. 

A  time  ball  is  hoisted  halfmast  on  the  staff  of  the  observatory  tower  at 
llh.  55ni.  a.  m. ;  close  up  at  llh.  58m.;  and  dropped  at  noon  mean  time^ 
Loanda. 

It  is  reported  that  dependence  can  not  always  be  placed  on  the  accuracy 
of  this  time  ball. 

Mails. — English  mail  steamers  call  here  every  three  weeks,  and  Portu- 
guese twice  a  month. 
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Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Loauda  harbor  at  3h. 
48m.;  springs  rise  4|  feet. 

Semaphore. — A  semaphore  station  has  been  established  at  fort  San 
Miguel,  and  veasels  can  communicate  by  the  International  code  of  signals. 

Directions. — From  the  northward. — On  approaching  Loanda  from 
the  northward,  the  first  land  recognized  will  be  the  fine  bold  clili'  of  cape 
Lagosta  with  its  lighthouse,  and  then  the  fort  of  San  Miguel,  with  the 
upper  portion  of  the  town.  As  cape  Lagosta  is  nearcd  the  lowland  of 
Loanda  island,  with  its  clumps  of  trees  and  the  lighthouse  on  the  KE. 
part  of  the  reef,  will  be  seen,  and  then  keeping  about  midway  betwwn  the 
reef  lighthouse  and  the  shore  of  cape  Lagosta,  steer  in  for  fort  Penedo 
and  anchor  Avith  it  bearing  S.  29°  E.  (S.  11°  E.  mag.),  and  fort  San  Miguel 
from  S.  56°  W.  (S.  73°  W.  mag.),  in  about  14  fathoms. 

As  the  sea  breeze  blows  right  out  of  the  harbor,  a  vessel  has  generally 
to  work  up  to  the  anchorage,  unless  she  has  anchored  overnight  in  Bengo 
bay,  whence  she  would  have  the  land  wind  in  the  early  morning  fair  into 
port.  But  if  compelled  to  work  in,  after  having  tacked  off  cape  Lagosta 
and  standing  over  toward  Loanda  ret^f,  tack  before  fort  St.  Miguel  comes 
on  with  the  SE.  end  of  Loando  island,  as  the  reef  is  steep-to,  with  17  and 
18  fathoms  close  alongside  it.  Then  standing  toward  the  mainland,  tack 
before  the  cathedral  on  the  hill  within  fort  San  Miguel  touches  the  sandy 
point  of  the  public  gardens,  as  the  bank  is  steep-to,  and  the  water  will 
shoal  while  in  stays  from  12  to  6  fathoms ;  on  the  other  side  the  island 
shore  is  bold-to,  and  may  be  approached  accordingly. 

Ships  working  from  the  Kongo  river  to  Loanda  should  anchor  every 
night,  when  the  sea  breeze  falls  light,  so  that  they  may  weigh  with  the 
first  of  the  land  breeze  ai)d  continue  on  the  port  tack  until  about  1  p.  ni., 
when  they  should  tack,  and  by  the  time  the  sea  breeze  fails  good  progress 
will  have  been  made  to  the  southward. 

From  the  southward. — When  approaching  from  the  southward,  fort 
San  Miguel  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  16  or  18  miles, 
assuming  an  appearance  of  being  white  and  standing  on  a  high  promontory. 
The  island  will  not  be  recognize<l  until  much  nearer  in  shore,  when  the 
lighthouse  should  be  observed  on  the  NE.  end  of  the  reef,  and  then  from 
the  masthead  the  water  of  the  harbor  will  be  seen  within  it.  As  cape 
Lagosta,  fort  San  Miguel,  and  the  reef  lighthouse  are  admirably  adapted 
for  fixing  the  position  of  a  vessel  by  cross  bearings  at  the  back  of  Loanda 
reef,  no  difficulty  will  he  experienced,  and  when  the  Quiiita  house  comes 
in  line  with  fort  San  Pedro,  it  may  be  steered  for,  passing  600  or  800 
yards  eastward  of  the  reef  lighthouse;  and  with  fort  San  Miguel  well 
open  inside  of  Loanda  island  and  the  reef  lighthouse,  haul  up  as  high  as 
the  wind  will  permit,  and  beat  up  to  the  anchorage,  which  is  the  best  along 
the  whole  coast  of  Western  Africa  southward  of  the  equator. 
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In  leaving  Loanda  for  the  southward,  a  long  stretch  of  50  or  60  miles 
off  shore  should  first  be  made  until  the  wind  is  brought  from  the  NW.  so 
as  to  double  on  the  other  tack  Palmeirinhas  point,  near  which  the  currents 
run  very  strong;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  double  this  point  by  making 
short  tacks  near  the  laud. 

Oarixnba  lagoon. — The  low  sandy  spit,  of  which  Loanda  island  is  the 
NE.  extremity,  extends  in  a  general  direction  SW.  for  a  distance  of  25 
miles  to  Palmeirinhas  point,  and  incloses  along  its  whole  length  an  exten- 
sive but  shallow  lagoon,  which  communicates  with  the  sea  through  an 
opening  in  the  spit  2  miles  wide,  named  the  bar  of  Carimba,  5  miles  SW. 
of  fort  San  Miguel.  It  is  defended  by  fort  San  Ferna  Fernao  on  the  NE. 
side,  and  was  formerly  an  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Loando,  leading 
round  the  fort  of  San  Miguel,  where  at  present  there  is  scarcely  sufficient 
water  to  float  a  canoe. 

Pahneirinhas  point. — The  SW.  part  of  this  sandy  spit  is  known  as 
Careang^  island,  and  extends  from  the  bar  of  Carimba  to  Palmeirinhas 
point,  where  it  joins  the  mainland,  on  which  2  or  3  miles  northward  may 
l)e  seen  from  seaward,  over  the  spit  and  lagoon,  the  town  of  Tanza. 
Palmeirinhas  point,  the  southwesterly  extremity  of  the  sandy  spit  so  often 
alluded  to,  is  low  and  sandy,  wiCh  clumps  of  palm  trees,  hence  the  name. 

Light. — A  flashing  white  light  every  30  seconds,  showing  a  flash  of  5 
seconds'  duration,  is  shown  on  the  point,  from  the  top  of  an  iron  tower,  60 
feet  high,  and  is  visible  15  miles.  Reported  irregular  and  visible  Only 
8  miles. 

The  lighthouse,  painted  in  bands  alternately  black  and  white,  is  situated 
328  yards  from  the  sea.  A  keeper's  dwelling,  white,  is  situated  about  110 
yards  northward  of  the  lighthouse. 

Caution. — From  the  point  a  reef  on  which  the  sea  breaks  extends  2  miles 
off  shore,  and  thus  renders  great  care  necessary  when  navigating  in  this 
vicinity,  more  especially  as  the  currents  appear  to  have  an  in  shore  tendency, 
for  vessels  are  frequently  found  to  be  nearer  the  land  than  was  supposed, 
and  an  additional  reason  for  precaution  is  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  the 
sandy  spit  are  very  steep-to  all  the  way  to  Loanda  island,  having  from  26 
to  30  fathoms  alongside  I  he  beach. 

Coanza  bay. — From  Palmeirinhas  point  to  Malli  point,  the  mouth  of 
Coanza  river,  the  distance  is  about  17  miles  SE.  by  S.;  the  intervening  land 
is  low.  Immediately  within  Palmeirinhas  point  is  an  indentation  whose 
southern  boundary  is  6  miles  distant  from  the  point;  this  bight  is  known 
as  Coanza  bay,  and  may  be  recognized  by  a  high  dark  wood  in  its  center 
near  the  sandy  beach,  while  in  its  northern  part  are  two  hills  known  as 
the  Paps.  There  is  anchorage  in  this  bay  in  from  6  to  9  fathoms,  oozy 
bottom.  Further  to  the  southward  is  another  slight  indentation,  which 
also  affords  anchorage  in  8  or  9  fathoms. 
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Ooanza  river. — This  river,  which  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  Angola 
territory,  is  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  discharges  its  clayey- 
waters  with  such  force  as  to  discolor  the  ocean  for  a  distance  of  10  to  15 
miles  seaward.  The  Portuguese  have  several  settlements  on  its  banks,  and 
its  inner  navigation,  which  extends  far  into  the  interior,  is  said  to  be  im- 
portant. From  Malli  |>oint  on  its  northern  side,  which  is  densely  wooded, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about  one  mile  across,  but  the  bar  is  ever  shifting 
and  frequently  breaks  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  especially  for  boats,  which  should  never  make  the 
attempt  to  cross. 

Small  vessels,  however,  drawing  8  or  9  feet  water,  and  possessing  local 
knowledge,  may  cross  the  bar  at  high  water,  and  with  a  smooth  sea,  and 
these  are  enabled  to  go  some  distance  up  the  river,  which  trends  NE.  for 
about  22  miles,  thence  east  and  SE.  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Two  miles  within  the  entrance  on  the  northern  bank,  lake  Kirinje 
pours  its  water  into  the  river  by  a  stream  of  considerable  magnitude;*  and 
one  mile  l)eyond  on  the  southern  shore  is  the  settlement  of  Cassanha. 
Calumbo  on  the  northern  shore,  one  of  the  earliest  Portugu.?se  settlements, 
is  about  34  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  M uxima  on  the  south  bank  75 
miles.  Beyond  Muxima,  a  distance  of  27  miles,  and  one  mile  east  of  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Lu  Calla  with  the  Coanza,  is  Massangano,  a  strong 
military  position.     The  climate  is  unhealthy. 

The  settlements  of  Dondo  and  Cambamb^  on  the  north  bank,  about  16 
miles  further  on,  mark  the  limit  of  navigation,  for  a  liltle  beyond  are 
some  large  cataracts  and  rapids;  the  climate  is  healthy  and  the  country 
moderately  productive.  The  Central  African  Company  have  four  trading 
stations  on  the  river.  A  railway  has  been  projected  from  Loanda,  meet- 
ing the  Coanza  at  Parraca,  nearly  opposite  Muxima,  thence  to  Catumbo 
and  Ambaca,  with  a  branch  to  Dondo  from  Catumbo. 

There  is  a  small  line  of  steamers  running  l)etween  Loanda  and  the 
Coanza. 

The  next  settlement  is  Pedras  de  Pungo  Andongo,  or  Pedras  Negras, 
5  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Coanza  river ;  eight  days'  journey  from 
Loanda.  This  place  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kings  of  Dongo,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1671;  it  stands  in  a  superb  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  a  country  of  wonderful  beauty  and  fertility,  and  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  which  is  inaccessible,  except  by  a  cavern 
through  it  to  the  fort.  The  last  settlement  on  the  river,  360  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  founded  in  1838,  and  named  Duque  de  Braganza;  it  is  stated 
to  be  healthy  and  fertile. 

Anchorage. — There  is  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  Coanza  river  in  from 
15  to  12  fathom<«,  9  miles  off  shore,  as  well  as  in  9  fathoms  3  miles  off. 
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There  is  also  said  to  be  good  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  mud,  about  2  miles 
from  the  shore. 

SoundillgS. — Between  Dand6  point  and  Spilimberta  point  the  coast  is 
generally  steep-to,  with  a  mean  depth  of  about  11  fathoms  at  the  distance 
of  1 J  or  2  miles  oft*  shore;  but  the  depths  are  much  greater  between  cape 
Lagosta  and  Palmeirinhas  point,  where  the  depths  close  to  the  edge  of  Lo- 
anda  island  and  the  long  sandy  bank  westward  of  Carimba  lagoon  vary 
from  25  to  33  fathoms.  Between  Palmeirinhas  point  and  Coanza  river, 
the  water  is  not  so  deep,  and  moderate  depths  will  be  found  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  coast. 

On  the  parallel  of  Loanda  island,  the  60-fathom  line  is  19  miles  off 
shore,  and  thence  decreases  to  about  25  fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  island  shore.  Off  Palmeirinhas  point  the  depths  are  somewhat 
similar,  but  on  the  parallel  of  Coanza  river  the  bank  extends  much  further 
off;  and  80  fathoms  will  be  found  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the 
coast,  decreasing  gradually  toward  the  shore. 

Coast  of  Benguela. — The  province  of  Benguela,  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Portuguese,  extends  from  Coanza  river  to  cape  Negro* 
In  former  times  this  possession  was  rich  and  flourishing,  but  since  the 
activity  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  its  prosperity  has  greatly 
diminished,  for  with  the  exception  of  a  few  exports  consisting  of  ivory^ 
wax,  gum  copal,  and  skins,  there  is  little  or  no  legal  commerce;  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  is  strictly  confined  to  the  necessities  of  the  population* 

Cape  Ledo. — From  Coanza  river  to  cape  Ledo,  the  distance  is  25  miles, 
S.  by  E.,  the  intervening  land  being  moderately  high,  with  red  cliffs 
facing  the  sea,  the  soundings  being  regular  in  from  7  to  9  fathoms  at  the 
distance  of  6  miles  off  shore,  the  coast  between  being  safe,  and  without 
any  known  danger.  Cape  Le<lo  is  a  high,  black,  rugged  promontory,  cov- 
ered with  trees  apparently  withered,  and  the  land  to  the  northward  as  far 
as  Black  point,  a  distance  of  II  miles,  consists  of  steep  hills  and  verdant 
land. 

The  cape  is  easily  recognized  from  seaward,  as  it  is  a  salient  point,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  is  nearly  1 J  miles  long 
from  north  to  south ;  a  reef  extends  a  short  distance  off  the  north  end  of 
the  cape,  but  there  is  a  depth  of  11  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  f  mile,  and 
2  miles  off  it  to  the  westward  there  are  13  fathoms  water. 

BKastote  bay. — The  bight  between  Black  point  and  cape  Ledo  is  known 
as  Mastote  bay,  and  within  the  cape  is  a  small  sandy  cove  into  the  head 
of  which  falls  the  small  river  Suto. 

Anchorage. — The  bay  affords  shelter  from  SW.  winds,  though  at  times 
a  heavy  swell  sets  round  cape  Ledo,  which  causes  rolling  and  a  heavy  surf 
on  the  beach.  The  Bramble  anchored  in  4  J  fathoms  with  cape  Leda 
bearing  S.  64°  W.  (S.  82°  W.  mag.),  and  a  conspicuous  tree  on  the  hill 
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S.  9°  W.  (S.  27°  W.  mag.)-     The  water  shoaled  gradually  toward  the  l)each, 
and  the  bay  is  apparently  free  from  dangers. 

No  supplies  were  to  be  obtained. 

Oape  St.  Bras. — At  the  distance  of  16  miles  SSE.  from  cape  Ledo  is 
cape  St.  BraSj  which  in  appearance  resembles  the  Bill  of  Portland,  in 
England.  The  shore  between  the  two  capes  forms  a  slender  bight,  bordered 
by  remarkable  white  cliffs ;  and  the  soundings  are  regular,  with  a  depth  of 
10  fathoms  *J  or  3  miles  off  shore.  On  the  north  side  of  cape  St.  Bras  is 
a  sandy  cove,  where  there  is  anchorage  in  from  8  to  4  fathoms^  while  about 
6  miles  NE.  of  the  cape  is  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Kesimi. 

The  cape  is  steep-to,  with  a  depth  of  4^  fathoms  within  100  yards,  and 
this  depth  continues  all  round 'the  cove  to  a  sandy  spit  about  ^  mile  long. 
Inside  the  spit  there  is  a  beautiful  little  harbor  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  with 
depths  of  2|  and  3  fathoms.  In  the  harl)or  the  seine  may  be  hauled  with 
advantage,  as  it  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  fish. 

Longo  point  lies  .18  miles  SSE.  of  cape  St.  Bras,  and  is  a  bluff  head- 
land, covered  with  brushwood;  there  is  a  high  table-land  between,  and  in 
a  bight  to  the  southward  of  Longo  point  is  an  indentation,  into  which  flows 
the  Longo  river.  In  this  locality  there  are  no  inhabitants ;  but  lions,  tigers> 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals  exist  in  great  numbers.  Along  this  portion 
of  the  coast  there  is  a  depth  of  about  10  fathoms  |  mile  from  the  shore. 

Oape  Three  Points. — From  Longo  point  SSE.  about  9  miles  is  another 
projecting  headland,  known  as  cape  Three  Points,  the  intervening  land 
being  composed  of  high,  white,  and  irregular  shaped  cliffs,  excepting  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Longo  river,  which  lies  in  the  depth  of  the  bay 
between  the  above  points,  whose  entrance  is  well  wooded.  Across  the  bay 
the  depths  are  from  10  to  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  in  general,  about  6 
miles  from  the  shore. 

Morro  point,  or  Old  Bengula  head,  lies  SSE.  23  miles  from  cape  Three 
Points,  and  is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  headlands  on  this  part  of  the 
€oast.  It  is  very  high,  cliffy,  and  perpendicular  toward  the  sea,  and 
appears  on  some  bearings  as  a  double  point,  occasioned  by  another  bluff 
within  it.  The  summit  of  Morro  point,  as  well  as  the  bluff  alluded  to, 
is  covered  with  tall  straight  cactus  trees,  which  have  a  peciiliar  appear- 
ance. There  is  also  a  large  village  on  Morro  point,  and  some  factories 
are  established  in  the  bay  to  the  northward,  but  it  is  now  an  insignificant 
place. 

Between  cape  Three  Points  and  Moro  points,  tKe  coast  forms  a  bight, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  within  2  miles  of  the  shore.  Within 
Morro  point  the  coast  trends  eastward  for  6  milts,  and  thence  northward 
to  cape  Three  Points,  the  shore  throughout  being  without  any  known  danger. 
Northeastward  of  Morro  point  are  several  hills,  known  as  the  hummocks 
of  Old  Benguela. 
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Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  to  the  NE.,  and  under  the  shelter 
of  Morro  point,  wiiere  the  water  shoals  gradually  from  15  and  14  fathoms^ 
at  a  mile  from  the  land,  to  aboat  4  or  3  fathoms  within  200  yards  of  the 
beach.  Here  the  water  is  tolerably  smooth,  but  neither  provisions  nor  water 
are  to  be  obtained. 

Cubo  river. — At  the  distance  of  10  miles  southeastward  of  Morro  point 
is  Cubo  river,  a  large  stream  said  to  be  300  miles  in  length.  The  position 
of  the  river's  mouth  may  be  known  by  the  usual  clumps  of  dark  man- 
groves. About  3  miles  southward  of  the  Cubo  is  Moroa  river,  and  <»  miles 
further  on  is  the  village 'of  Kingo,  where  several  large  factories  are  estab- 
lished.    Landing  is  very  difficult  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  cliffy  nature  of  the  coast  disappears  in  the  vicinity  of  Cubo  and 
Moroa  rivers,  whose  waters  flow  through  a  low  wooded  plain;  but  south- 
ward of  the  latter  river,  the  cliffs  reappear  and  continue  almost  without 
interruption  as  far  as  Lobito  bay.  In  these  cliffs  there  will  be  observed 
yellow  spots,  occasioned  by  land-slips.  During  clear  weather,  and  par- 
ticularly in  December,  January,  and  February,  the  summits  of  some  high 
mountains  are  to  be  seen  in  the  interior,  apparently  running  parallel  to  the 
shore. 

Novo  Redondo. — At  the  distance  of  23  miles  SSE.of  Morro  point  is  the 
town  of  Novo  Redondo,  the  coast  between  forming  a  bight  of  inconsidera- 
ble depth.  The  town  is  of  moderate  elevation,  and  is  easily  recognized  by 
a  white  fort  and  several  white  bouses,  which  show  out  well  and  may  be 
seen  from  a  considerable  distance  from  seaward. 

The  town  is  considered  to  be  the  third  in  size  and  importance  of  the  Portu- 
guese possession  on  this  coast;  but  the  fort  is  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation. 
There  are  about  fifty  white  people  engaged  in  cultivating  cane  and  rearing 
sheep  and  pigs.  Stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  procured,  but  no  water.  Land- 
ing is  very  difficult,  except  in  surf  boats,  a  number  of  which  are  always  in 
readiness  on  the  beach.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  from  4  to  7  fathoms, 
with  the  fort  bearing  east  (S.  71°  E.  mag.). 

Ligrht. — A  fixed  white  light  is  exhibited  on  the  northern  angle  of  the 
fort.  It  is  shown  at  an  elevation  of  103  feet  above  the  sea,  and  should 
be  visible  from  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  considered  very  unhealthy  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Giinza  river  rises  about  60  miles  in  the  interior,  and  after  flowing  through 
a  rich  and  thickly  populated  country,  flows  into  the  sea  3  miles  south  of 
Novo  Redondo. 

Reported  bank. — Caution. — There  is  said  to  be  a  bank  3  miles  westward 
of  Novo  Redondo  on  which  a  brig  is  reported  to  have  struck  and  to  have 
been  compelled  to  throw  her  guns  overboard  before  getting  off;  it  would 
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therefore  be  advisable  to  keep  an  offing  beyond  the  above  distance  until 
the  locality  has  been  better  examined. 

BLikombo. — From  Novo  Redondo  the  coast  runs  in  a  straight  line  S.  by 
W.  for  a  distance  of  11  miles  to  Kikombo,  situated  in  the  depth  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  Kikombt)  point,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
bay,  is  a  bluff  red  point,  oif  which  the  3-fathom  line  of  a  rocky  shoal,  on 
which  the  sea  frequently  breaks,  extends  about  §  mile  in  a  NW.  by  X. 
direction.  Kikombo  may  be  known  from  northward  and  westward  by  a 
remarkable  zigzag  road  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  town  an  I  leads  over 
the  mountains  into  the  interior ;  this  is  the  best  and  most  conspicuous  dis- 
tant mark  of  recognition  from  the  offing.  There  are  several  Portuguese 
factories  here. 

Supplies. — Kikombo  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  importance^ 
and  is  an  excellent  place  for  stock  of  all  descriptions,  including  bullocks  of 
a  superior  kind,  which  are  obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate.  There  are  plenty 
of  fish  in  the  bay,  and  it  is  also  important  as  a  watering  place,  there  being 
no  other  between  it  and  Little  Fish  bay,  where  water  is  easily  procured. 
The  watering  place  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Kikombo,  close  over  the  beach  near  the  village,  and  here  casks  may  be 
filled  and  parbuckled  into  the  boat. 

Directions. — There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  excepting  during  the 
time  of  the  rollers,  which  frequently  occur  a  couple  of  days  after  full  and 
change,  when  they  set  in  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  communication  with  the 
shore;  and  therefore  it  is  not  advisable  to  anchor  closer  to  the  beach  than 
IJ  miles,  if  intending  to  remain  over  that  time.  To  enter  the  bay  from 
northward,  the  village  should  be  brought  to  bear  S.  21°  E.  (S.  2°  E.  mag.), 
or  S.  10°  E.  (S.  9°  W.  mag.),  when  auchoi*age  may  be  selected  at  any  con- 
venient distance.  , 

Anchorage. — A  good  position  is  in  about  6  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with 
the  village  bearing  S.  21°  E.  (S.  2°  E.  mag.),  and  Red  point  (about  2  miles 
SW.  of  KikomlK)  point)  just  open  of  an  intermediate  point  S.  21°  W.  (S. 
40°  W,  mag.).  There  is  a  good  inner  anchorage  in  about  4  J  fathoms  with 
the  village  south  (S.  19°  W.  mag.),  and  Kikombo  point  S.  30°  W.  (S.  49° 
W.  mag.^,  but  the  anchorage  inside  the  bay  is  not  safe  when  rollers  set  in.. 
Coming  from  southward  give  Kikombo  point  a  berth  of  a  mile  on  its  NW*. 
side,  and  select  a  convenient  anchorage. 

Kisingo.— The  laud  to  southward  of  Kikombo  is  high,  and  the  Red 
point  already  referred  to  is  easily  recognized  by  the  red  spots  which  mark 
its  SW.  face.  The  village  of  Kisingo  Pequeno,  about  8  miles  southward 
of  Kikombo,  is  a  mere  cluster  of  native  huts. 

Tianding  can  only  be  attempted  in  surf  boats,  but  about  a  mile  north- 
ward of  Whales  head,  boats  can  land  when  the  water  is  smooth^  though,  as 
there  is  no  village,  no  supplies  are  obtainable. 
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Whales  head  (Novo  Redondo  of  Owen)  is  a  dark -colored  point,  pro- 
jecting about  a  mile  into  the  sea  from  the  general  line  of  coast,  and  may 
be  identified  by  a  remarkable  piece  of  table-land  near  the  beach,  about  2 
miles  northward. 

Pigeon  bay. — Southward  of  Whales  head  is  a  slight  indentation  5  miles 
in  length,  presenting  a  fine  sandy  beach  thix)ughout,  and  terminating  south- 
ward in  a  rocky  point.  The  sea  breaks  with  considerable  violence  on  the 
shore;  nevertheless,  "vessels  occasionally  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  trade  with 
the  natives  of  Kisingo  Grande,  which  lies  about  a  mile  southward  of 
Pigeon  bay, 

Tapado  river. — At  the  distance  of  9  miles  southward  of  Pigeon  bay 
is  Tapado  river,  which  may  be  identified  by  some  vegetation  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  somewhat  steep  ravine.  Here  also  is  a  village,  and  there  is  anchor- 
age in  8  fathoms,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore  with  the  village  bearing  east 
(8,  71°  E.  mag.). 

Logito,  or  Egito,  river. — From  Whales  head  the  coast  trends  S.  by  W., 
23  miles  to  Logito  river,  the  shore  throughout  from  Kikombo  being 
formed  of  high,  perpendicular,  chalky  cliffs,  which  are  seen  from  a  great 
distance  seaward  with  the  afternoon  sun.  Along  the  whole  length  of  this 
portion  of  the  coast  a  vessel  may  run  within  a  mile  of  the  cliffs  without 
danger. 

Logito  river  may  be  known  by  a  large  white  house  standing  on  the 
right  of  a  deep  gorge,  half  way  up  the  cliff,  as  well  as  by  a  remarkable 
cliff  a  little  southward  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  in  form  of  a  quoin, 
declining  toward  the  mouth.  There  are  a  few  houses  close  to  the  beach  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  about  6J  fathoms, 
1 J  miles  off  hhore,  with  the  house  on  the  hill  side  bearing  S.  65°  E.  (8. 
45°  E.  mag.).     • 

Supplies. — The  mouth  of  the  river  is  an  excellent  watering  place,  as 
the  water  coming  from  the  mountains  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  better 
in  quality  than  at  any  other  place  on  the  coast;  but  a  smooth  sea  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  As  there  is  generally  a  heavy  surf,  especially  at  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  the  most  expeditious  plan  is  to  haul  the  casks  off 
to  a  boat  anchored  outside  the  surf,  and  then  raft  them  off  to  the  ship. 
There  are  several  Portuguese  factories  here,  and  bullocks  and  stock  may 
be  obtained,  but  no  vegetables.  • 

Anchorage  on  coast. — Vessels  may  bring  up,  if  necessary,  with  the 
stream  anchor  in  30  fathoms,  10  miles  from  the  laud  between  Logito  and 
Kikombo,  but  further  to  the  northward  the  water  is  deeper  at  that  dis- 
tance. In  working  along  the  land  during  the  night,  soundings  should  be 
obtained  with  the  hand  lead  before  approaching  too  close ;  in  some  places 
between  Whales  head  and  Kikombo,  depths  of  7  fathoms  have  been  found 
at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  off  shore. 
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Oyster  bay. — Landixig. — At  the  distance  of  4  miles  southward  of 
Lc^ito  river  is  a  large  village  with  two  factories,  fronted  by  a  saody  beach, 
which  falls  back  into  a  bay  4  miles  across  between  its  points.  In  this  bay 
the  boats  of  coasting  vessels  are  enabled  to  land,  notwithstanding  that  the 
sea  l)reaks  on  the  beach  with  considerable  force. 

Anha. — The  village  of  Anha  stands  at  the  m6uth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  15  miles  SSW.  of  Logito  river,  and  from  the  ofBng  presents  a 
most  picturesque  appearance,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  veg- 
etation. There  are  several  Portuguese  r  sidents  here,  traders  in  orchilla. 
The  anchorage  is  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  river  S.  55°  E.  (S.  35°  E.  mag.), 
2  miles  distant;  but  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  surf  which  invariably 
breaks  on  the  beach  it  is  impossible  to  land  in  ship's  boats,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Lobito  bay. — This  excellent  and  secure  harbor,  the  best  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  unknown,  excepting  to  the  slave  traders, 
until  1840.  The  Portuguese  have  established  a  customhouse  here,  but 
water  can  only  be  obtained  during  the  rainy  season ;  at  other  times  it  must 
be  brought  from  Anha  or  Catumbela.  The  village  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  bay  has  been  abancloueil ;  the  fishermen  have  taken  up  their  quarters 
in  the  SW.  corner  of  the  bay,  others  on  Ix)bito  spit,  to  avoid  the  wind 
from  the  swam^is  and  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  sea  breezes. 

Lobito  point,  the  west  point  of  the  entrance,  lies  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
Anha.  The  entrance  is  nearly  one  mile  across,  and  thence  runs  back  with 
a  slight  increase  of  width  about  2  miles  in  a  SW.  direction.  The  beach 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  within  Lobito  point,  is  almost  perpendicu- 
lar, there  being  in  most  places  10  fathoms  within  30  feet  of  the  low  water 
mark,  and  from  14  to  20  fathoms  in  the  middle  of  the  bay.  The  point  is 
reported  as  extending  to  the  eastward. 

From  the  head  of  the  bay  the  cliffs  recede  several  miles  into  the  interior, 
and  thence  taking  a  southwesterly  trend,  circumscribe  the  great  plain  at 
Benguela,  and  rejoin  the  sea  at  St.  Philips  bonnet. 

Supplies. — Poultry  may  be  obtained,  and  oysters  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  both  'sides  of  the  river  which  flows  into  the  head  of  the 
bay.  Firewood,  and  sometimes  a  supply  of  lime,  can  be  procured  on  ob- 
taining permission  of  the  Governor  of  Benguela.     Fish  are  abundant. 

Landmarks. — From  Lobito  to  Benguela  the  coast  is  bordered  by  a  low 
wooded  plain,  which  extends  for  half  the  distance  between  Catumbela  cut 
and  the  first  houses  of  Benguela.  This  plain,  which  is  steep-to  near  the 
sea  and  on  which  some  isolated  white  houses  are  visible,  is  a  few  yards 
high  and  forms  an  excellent  landmark,  for  north  of  Lobito  bay  high  cliffi 
are  to  be  seen,  and  south  of  the  same  bay  commences  a  naked  and  desert 
plain  which  reaches  to  St.  Philips  bonnet. 
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The  cliffs  to  the  north,  bordering  a  more  elevated  mountain  range,  pre- 
sent an  irregular,  arched  crest,  especially  at  that  end  next  to  Lobito  bay. 

Tides. — It  i9  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Lobito  bay,  at  4h.  15m.; 
tide  rises  5  feet.  The  head  of  the  harbor  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  bank, 
which  dries  at  low  water,  when  the  smell  is  very  offensive. 

Directions. — The  harbor  is  not  easily  made  out  by  a  stranger,  and  a 
vessel  might  pass  within  3  or  4  miles  without  perceiving  the  water  of  the 
bay  over  the  long,  low  sand  spit  terminating  in  Lobito  point,  for  from  a 
distance  the  spit  resembles  a  beach  on  the  mainland. 

Coming  from  windward  the  Catumbela  cut  is  conspicuous,  and  is  steer- 
ing for  this  the  wooded  plain  comes  in  sight,  as  well  as  two  reddish  forts 
at  the  foot  of  the  gorge.  If  an  anchorage  at  Lobito  is  desired,  steer  for 
the  north  limit  of  the  trees  and  the  bay  will  soon  be  sighted  from  aloft, 
over  the  sand  spit  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  limit  of  the 
trees.  Coming  from  the  north,  the  wooded  plain,  resembling  a  cape,  will 
soon  be  sighted;  steer  for  it,  and  the  entrance  to  the  bay  will  shortly 
appear.  Coming  from  the  south,  stand  along  the  plain,  and  after  passing 
Catumbela  cut  the  wooded  screen  will  immediately  come  in  sight. 

On  rounding  Lobito  point,  which  may  be  approached  within  a  few  yards, 
the  wind  will  generally  be  found  to  be  blowing  from  SW.  to  WSW. ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  work  in,  and  in  doing  so  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
stand  into  less  than  8  fathoms  toward  the  eastern  shore,  as  the  water 
within  this  depth  shq^ls  suddenly. 

Anchorage. — Ships  should  not  anchor  nearer  than  f  mile  from  the  head 
of  the  bay,  not  only  because  the  water  becomes  shoal,  but  on  account  of 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  locality. 

Catumbela  river  flows  into  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  south  of 
Lobito  point,  the  intervening  coast  being  low  and  wooded.  The  position 
of  the  river  is  rendered  conspicuous  when  bearing  east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.) 
by  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  hills  4  mills  inland,  through  which  the 
river  passes.  Two  forts,  of  a  reddish  white  color  at  the  entrance,  also 
serve  to  point  out  its  position.  The  river  is  said  to  attain  considerable 
dimensions  some  miles  inland. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  river  overflows  its  bed  and  inundates  a  great 
extent  of  country,  but  in  the  dry  season  it  subsides  into  a  large  stream. 
The  river  is  accessible  to  boats,  and  water  is  easily  procured ;  but  it  is  said 
to  contain  injurious  vegetable  matter  which  frequently  produces  dysentery. 
A  large  population  exists  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  river,  and 
many  houses  are  visible  on  the  shore  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained. 

Catumbela  being  more  healthy  than  Benguela,  the  place  is  rising  in 
importance.     Factories  are  established,  and  it  is  the  market  where  the  cara- 
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vans  bring  their  rubber,  ivory,  and  gum  for  barter.     The  two  towns  are 
connected  by  a  well  kept  road. 

Ben^ela  bay. — About  10  miles  southwestward  of  Catiimbela  river  is 
Caboto  point,  the  NE.  extremity  of  Benguela  bay,  an  indentation  nearly 
7  miles  broad  and  2J  miles  deep.  The  shore  is  principally  composed  of 
a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  town  of  St.  Philip  de  Benguela  is  built,  but 
the  inland  country  is  very  high,  as  is  also  the  western  side  of  the  bay, 
which  terminates  in  a  promontory,  surmounted  by  a  very  remarkable  hill 
crowned  with  trees,  which  from  its  peculiar  formation  is  known  as  St. 
Phili|)s  bonnet,  and  may  be  recognized  from  a  distance  of  25  miles  to 
seaward. 

At  a  distance  of  J  mile  off  St.  Philips  bonnet,  there  is  a  depth  of  only 
4  fathoms;  and  the  3-fathom  line  sweeps  round  the  bay  nearly  a  mile  oflf* 
shore  on  the  southern  side  and  |  mile  from  abreast  of  the  town  to  Caboto 
point,  near  which  is  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  Beyond  this  line 
the  water  deepens  suddenly,  increasing  to  24  fathoms,  about  midway  on  a 
line  between  St.  Philips  bonnet  and  the  NE.  point,  where  is  only  a  very 
slight  projection. 

Bank. — A  bank  of  1 J  fathoms  is  reported  to  be  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
3-fathom  bank  fronting  Caboto  point,  at  one  mile  offshore,  with  Benguela 
fort  bearing  S.  2^  W.  (S.  22°  W.  mag.). 

Benguela. — The  town  of  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  only  second  in 
importance  to  Loanda ;  but  from  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
place  fell  into  a  state  of  dilapidation ;  but  now  it  appears  to  be  regaining 
prosperity,  as  it  is  stated  that  it  is  laid  out  in  large  square  buildings, 
possesses  an  imposing  looking  church,  large  public  gardens  well  laid  out, 
and  a  customhouse.  An  old  fort  built  principally  of  eartli  stands  on  the 
sea  face  of  the  town. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  marshy  plain  fronting  the  sea,  which  during 
the  rainy  season  is  almost  inundated,  causing  the  most  deadly  exhalations 
to  arise.  March  and  April  are  the  rainy  niontlis,  and  are  accounted  the 
most  sickly  periods,  but  at  no  season  of  the  year  can  the  place  be  deemed 
otherwise  than  unhealthy.  The  population  in  1865  amounted  to  about 
2,400,  including  Europeans.  The  soil  is  j)erfect]y  barren,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  vegetation,  excepting  near  the  Catumbela  river. 

Pier. — An  iron  pier  about  200  feet  long  has  been  constructed  abreast  of 
the  town,  which  much  facilitates  landing.  There  is  a  depth  of  6i  feet  at 
low  water  at  extremity  of  pier. 

Lights. — From  a  lighthouse  on  St.  Philips  bonnet  (Sombreiro  point), 
at  an  elevation  of  394  feet,  a  fixed  white  light  is  shown,  which  should  be 
visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of  14  miles. 
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Two  lights  mark  the  pier  at  Bengiiela.  They  are  fixed  white  and  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  lights  of  the  town. 

Two  leading  lights  arc  also  exhibited.  One  light,  fixed  red,  is  shown 
'  from  above  the  tunnel  into  the  fort;  the  other,  fixed  green,  from  a  position 
seaward  of  the  church.  The  green  light  is  the  higher  light,  and  both  are 
visible,  in  clear  weather,  from  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

Entering  Benguela  bay  at  night,  these  leading  lights  should  he  kept  in 
line  until  the  buoy  in  the  bay  is  reached,  when  anchorage  may  be  taken 
up  in  about  7  fathoms  of  water. 

Telegraph  oflSce  at  Benguela  is  situated  in  latitude  12''  34'  43'^  S., 
longitude  13°  23'  55"  E. 

Buoy. — A  buoy,  with  flag,  is  moored  off  the  town  in  6  J  fathoms  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  anchorage  for  the  mail  steamer. 

Supplies. — The  trade  is  confined  to  ivory,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  skins 
collected  from  the  Catumbela  river,  and  the  district  extending  to  cape  St. 
Martha  by  small  sjiiling  boats.  Vegetables  are  to  be  procured  in  al)und- 
ance,  and  beef  several  times  a  week.  Eggs  and  poultry  are  cheap,  and 
fish  are  plentiful. 

Good  water  may  be  obtained  from  Caboto  river,  and  some  of  an  indif- 
ferent quality  may  be  procured  from  the  town,  but  it  must  be  baled  from 
wells  of  considerable  depth,  about  300  yards  from  the  beach. 

Mails. — There  is  a  Portuguese  mail  steamer  monthly. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Benguela  bay  at3h.  45m.; 
the  tide  rises  5  feet. 

Directions. — When  approaching  Benguela  bay  from  the  northward,  a 
conspicuous  mountain  is  seen  situated  15  miles  south  of  the  town;  it  is 
called  the  Agulhas  mountain,  and  in  clear  weather  can  l)e  seen  36  to  40 
miles.  The  lands  of  St.  Philips  bonnet  are  much  less  elevated,  and  Vill 
not  be  seen  until  after  the  Agulhas  mountain.  Another  leading  mark  for 
Benguela  bay  is  the  gorge  of  Catumbela.  When  coming  from  the  south- 
ward or  westward,  with  the  high  land  of  St.  Philips  bonnet  or  the  light  in 
sight,  do  not  bring  it  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  east  (S.  70°  E.  mag.),  in 
order  to  clear  the  low  sandy  point  of  San  Jos6,  lying  S.  75°  W.  (N.  85° 
W.  mag.),  8  miles  from  St.  Philips  bonnet.  Having  passed  the  latter 
at  a  convenient  distance  at  night,  bring  the  harbor  lights  in  line;  this 
mark  should  lead  to  the  buoy,  near  which  anchorage  may  be  taken  in 
about  7  fathoms. 

By  day  a  tunnel  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  appearing  from  the  sea  like 
a  day  mark,  brought  in  line  with  the  church  bearing  S.  65°  E.  (S.  45°  E. 
mag.),  leads  to  the  buoy. 

Soundings. — The  portion  of  the  coast  of  Benguela  between  Palmeir- 
inhas  point  and  St.  Philips  bonnet  is  generally  steep-to  and  without 
any  known  offlying  dangers.  Between  Black  point  and  ca{>e  St.  Bras  the 
1848—29 
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60-fatli()iu  line  extends  21  miles  oiF  shore,  and  thence  decreases  gradually 
to  12  iiiihoms  about  3  miles  off  shore.  Off  Longo  river  the  60-fathom 
line  extends  30  miles  off  the  shore,  but  off  Pigeon  bay  the  depths  of  60  to 
70  fatln»ms  will  be  found  about  11  miles  from  the  land,  and  thence  those 
depths  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  same  distance  to  abreast  of  St. 
Philips  bonnet,  off  which  the  water  is  deep,  and  soundings  variable,  there 
being  from  10  to  33  fathoms  2J  or  3  miles  off  shore. 

Torta  bay. — Westward  of  St.  Philips  bonnet  the  shore  continues  cliffy 
for  4  J  miles,  to  point  das  Vaccas,  and  forms  several  8n:ig  coves  where 
boats  and  small  craft  may  lie  unseen. 

From  point  das  Vaccas  the  shore  falls  back  to  a  sandy  beach,  which 
forms  Torta  bay,  terminating  in  San  Jos6  point,  a  rounded  sandy  tongue; 
the  depth  of  the  bay  being  §  mile.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  this 
bay,  and  within  San  Jos^  point  is  a  conspicuous  palm  tree  which  is  useful 
as  a  mark.  This  bay  offers  no  other  resources  than  fish,  which  are  plenti- 
ful, and  some  broom  stuff;  no  water  is  to  be  obtained. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Torta  bay  at  3h.  30m.; 
the  tide  rises  3  feet. 

Directions. — To  reach  the  anchorage  in  Torta  bay,  in  coming  from  the 
southward,  after  doubling  San  Jos6  point  at  a  short  distance,  steer  for  the 
extremity  of  the  sandy  beach  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  it  joins  the 
rocks  of  point  das  Vaccas,  and  drop  anchor  in  1  4  to  1 7  fathoms  water  J 
or  J  mile  from  shore.  After  passing  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of 
the  palm  tree  from  the  northward,  care  must  l)e  taken  to  avoid  a  bank 
extending  into  the  offing  from  the  coast,  on  which  the  depths  vary  from 
4|  to  2|  fathoms.  This  patch  is  steep-to,  and  from  6  fathoms  falls 
suddenly  to  2f ;  depths  of  11  fathoms  at  least  should  be  maintained. 

Gantion. — From  San  Jos6  point  the  land^  assuming  a  rounded  form, 
trends  about  SW.  to  Salinas  point,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Along  the 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  the  shore  is  very  bold,  there  being  10 
fathoms  within  200  yards  of  the  beach.  It  is,  however,  dangerous  in  the 
extreme  to  approach  during  the  night,  for  the  beach  being  of  white  sand, 
and  projecting  so  far  from  the  high  land  within,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize 
until  very  close.  Many  vessels  have  run  on  this  shore  during  fine  clear 
nights;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  navigate  this  part  of  the  coast  with 
extreme  caution,  which  should  also  be  exercised  in  rounding  San  Jos4  point. 

Victoria  river. — Between  San  Jos6  point  and  Salinas  point  is  the 
Victoria  river,  whose  mouth  is  7  miles  NNE.  of  the  latter  point.  The 
river  is  little  better  than  a  small  creek,  extending  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  interior,  with  banks  richly  covered  with  vegetation. 

Salinas  point  is  rounding  in  form  and  terminates  a  low  flat  sandy 
plain,  which  extends  5  or  (j  miles  beyond  the  high  lands,  rnnniug  parallel 
with  the  coast  from  St.  Philips  bonnet.     On  its  extremity,  about  65  yards 
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from  the  sea,  is  a  remarkable  tree  resembling  a  sail  and  often  reported  as 
such.  There  is  a  reef  south  of  it,  and  the  water  between  it  and  Luash 
bay  is  shoal.  The  cautionary  remarks  respecting  this  part  of  the  coast 
apply  especially  to  Salinas  point.  Northward  of  the  point,  about  5  or  6 
miles,  a  settlement  has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which  is 
chiefly  exported  to  Benguela  and  Loanda. 

Olirrent. — Along  the  shore  north  from  Salinas  point  the  current  sets 
away  from  the  shore  in  a  very  sensible  manner. 

Light. — The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light,  shown  at  an  elevation  of  69 
feet  above  the  sea,  from  an  iron  tower  59  feet  high,  painted  black,  and 
situated  about  1  HO  yards  from  the  sea. 

Tiie  range  of  visibility  (about  14  miles)  of  this  light  in tersecLs  with  that 
of  the  fixed  red  light  on  St.  Philips  bonnet,  which  light  is  visible  from  a 
distance  of  14  miles. 

Luash  bay. — This  port,  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Salinas  point,  is  formeii 
by  the  junction  of  the  hilly  country,  with  the  low  shore  extending  from 
that  point. 

Vessels  of  large  draft  must  anchor  outside  in  from  10  to  12  fathoms, 
but  the  anchorage  is  very  bad  in  consequence  of  its  Ix^Ing  exposed  to  the 
whole  force  of  the  SW.  winds,  which  create  a  heavy  swell.  Close  to 
Luash  there  is  a  stream  of  water  known  as  the  San  Francisco  river 
(Copororo), 

The  small  bay  in  the  southern  part  of  Luash  bay,  adapted  for  small 
craft,  is  known  as  Cuio  harbor.  There  are  several  factories  here  at  Cuio, 
the  settlement  on  the  beach.  The  west  extreme  of  the  rocky  ridge  which 
forms  the  natural  mole  is  perforated  and  known  as  Arco  do  Cuio  (Arch 
rock). 

Supplies. — Meat  and  vegetables  were  easily  procurable  in  1 889. 

Equimina,  or  Oaminha,  bay. — From  Luash  to  Elephant  bay  the  dis- 
tance is  19  miles,  in  a  SW.  direction,  the  intervening  shore,  which  falls 
back  to  the  southeastward  about  6  miles,  being  high  and  steep,  with  several 
small  sandy  indentations.  The  Equimina  river  flows  into  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  about  3  miles  in  extent  NE.  and  SW.,  with  two  villages,  one 
near  its  center  and  the  other  in  the  SW.  angle  of  the  bay,  with  the  water- 
ing place  between  them.  The  northern  point  of  the  bay  is  composed  of  a 
high  white  cliff,  apparently  of  chalky  formation,  which  may  be  seen  from 
a  considerable  distance.  There  are  three  conspicuous  houses,  yellow  and 
white,  by  which  the  place  may  be  recognized.  There  is  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment in  the  SW.  village,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  orchilla,  which  is 
obtained  in  all  the  bays  of  the  coast,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  government 
monopoly. 

The  bank  of  soundings  adapted  for  anchorage  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
water  shoals  very  quickly  within  the  depth  of  20  fathoms,  so  that  great 
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care  is  necessary  n<»t  to  have  too  mucli  way  on  in  coming  to.  A  vessel  may 
anchor  in  from  15  to  13  fathoms  about  J  mile  N.  70°  E.  (east  mag.)  of  the 
SW.  point  of  the  bay.  The  anciiorage  is  not  so  well  sheltered  as  in  Elephant 
bay.  Previous  to  l>ringing  up,  it  is  reoommendeil  to  send  a  boat  to  select 
the  position  of  the  desired  anchorage. 

Eqnimina. — The  settlement  consists  of  a  group  of  European  houses,  in 
front  of  which  the  Portuguese  flag  is  hoisted  on  a  staff  near  the  middle  of 
a  beach  3  miles  in  length,  which  has  a  verdant  plain  between  high  hills  at 
its  back.  A  short  distance  to  the  SW.  of  the  houses  are  two  white  Euro- 
pean houses  with  red  roofs. 

A  large  plantation  of  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  and  a  lime  and  brick  manu- 
factory, are  established  in  the  bay,  employing  altogether  300  native^. 

Landing. — Ship's  boats  can  generally  land  on  the  beach  op|>osite  the 
princi|)al  block  of  houses,  and  nitives  are  always  ready  to  haul  them  up. 
When  the  surf  is  t(X)  hc^vy  it  is  better  to  land  at  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
beach. 

Supplies. — Bullociks,  fruit,  and  several  kinds  of  English  vegetables  are 
plentiful  and  reasonable,  and  there  arc  wells  of  exL'ellent  water  for  irrigating 
purposes,  from  which  a  vessel  might  fill  up  in  a  short  time,  as  the  supply 
seems  inexhaustible.  To  the  right  of  the  bay  will  be  seen  a  spring  of 
excellent  cool  clear  water  trickling  over  the  rocks,  but  not  enough  for  a 
ship  to  water  from. 

The  l)est  time  for  watering  is  the  morning,  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
sea  breeze,  which  is  very  irregular  as  to  time ;  ftut  after  it  has  done  so,  there 
IS  often  a  nasty  surf  on  the  beach,  which  renders  watering  and  even  land- 
ing difficult.  , 

Elephant  bay. — This  bay,  which  lies  SW.  about  5  miles  from  Equimina 
bay,  is  2^  miles  across  between  its  entrance  points,  and  from  this  line  the 
bay  falls  back  1  ^  miles  to  the  southward.  It  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  being  perfectly  secure  and  sheltered  from  the 
only  winds  that  blow,  the  south  and  SW.  Making  Elephant  bay  from  the 
north,  the  sugar  estate  at  Equimina  is  easily  recognized,  and  on  getting 
nearer  the  Friar  rocks  o|)en  out;  and  its  position  may  also  be  known  by  a 
table-land  1,100  feet  high  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  which  may  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance  to  seaward. 

Though  the  water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  it  shoals  gradually  toward  the 
beach,  close  to  which  there  are  only  a  few  places  with  less  than  4  fathoms; 
and  the  best  anchorage  is  in  10  fathoms,  about  600  yards  from  the  beach 
at  the  SW.  angle  of  the  bay.  The  water  in  the  bay  is  perfectly  smooth, 
and  the  place  is  completely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  rollers,  which  occa- 
sionally set  in  along  the  whole  coast.  Fish,  consisting  of  mullet,  bream, 
rock  cod,  and  many  ptlier  kinds,  can  be  procured  with  the  seine  in  great 
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Abundance.     Excellent  oysters  can  be  gathered  from  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  bay. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  place  on  the  south  coast  for  refreshing  a  ship's 
company  after  a  cruise,  for  the  climate  is  very  salubrious,  as  is  indeed  the 
whole  coast  to  the  southward  of  Salinas  point.  Here  the  crew  may  enjoy 
a  run  on  shore,  wash  their  clothes,  ba^he,  or  haul  the  seine;  the  two  latter 
must  be  done  with  caution,  as  sharks  are  often  seen  in  the  bay.  Beef  and 
vegetables  in  plenty  are  obtained  from  Equimina,  5  miles  distant,  the 
former  being  moderate  in  price. 

Water  can  not  be  procured  in  Elephant  bay,  excepting  during  the  rainy 
season,  which  sometimes  does  not  occur  once  in  five  years.  No  rain  what- 
ever fell  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842 ;  but  it  is  said  that  when  rains 
do  set  in  th«'y  continue  incessantly  for  weeks  together,  and  the  country  then 
becomes  almost  inundated.  The  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  water 
courses  seems  to  corroborate  this  statement. 

Friar  rocks. — These  rocks,  three  in  number  and  about  14  feet  high, 
are  steep-to  and  lie  about  400  yards  from  Friar  point,  the  western  point 
of  Elephant  bay.  Friar  point  may  be  rounded  about  600  yards  off,  but 
not  nearer,  on  account  of  a  rocky  spit  which  extends  alx)ut  200  yards  off 
the  point  in  a  northerly  direction. 

The  longitude  of  Friar  rocks.  Elephant  bay,  as  determined  by  measure- 
ment from  Mossamedes,  is  12°  42'  39"  E.,  or  0°  G'  21"  west  of  that  hith- 
erto adopted.  The  coast  line  in  the  vicinity  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  l)e  this  distance  in  error. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Elephant  bay  at  3h.  10m.; 
rise  of  tide  5  feet.  The  current  generally  sets  to  the  NNW.,  but  occa- 
sionally it  turns  to  the  eastward,  in  which  direction  it  has  been  known  to 
run  at  the  rate  of  1 J  knots;  it  does  not  appear,  as  in  other  localities,  ever 
to  change  its  direction  to  the  southward. 

Oape  St.  Mary. — This  capo,  on  which  is  a  small  pillar  (erected  by 
Diogo  Cam,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1486),  visil)le  only  when  close 
in  and  to  the  northward  of  it,  is  about  17  miles  SW.  of  Friar  rocks,  the 
intervening  coifet  being  indented  and  but  little  known.  The  cape  itself  is 
of  mo<lerate  elevation ;  when  brought  to  bear  N.  65°  E.  (N.  85°  E.  mag.), 
there  will  be  seen  a  high  distant  mountain  of  a  rounded  form,  and  appar- 
ently isolated,  on  the  same  line  of  bearing. 

St.  Mary  bay. — This  bay  lies  immediately  eastward  of  the  cjipe,  whence 
the  bay  is  1 J  miles  broad  in  an  ENE.  direction,  and  nearly  one  mile  deep. 
This  space  is  greatly  reduced  by  Bay  island,  a  white  trianirular-shajxid 
islet  occupying  the  center  of  the  bay.  Small  vessels  might  sail  round  the 
island,  but  between  it  and  a  rocky  point  which  divides  into  two  parts  the 
sandy  beach  at  the  depth  of  the  bay  there  is  a  submarine  causeway  with 
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less  timn  2  fathoms  water  on  its  shallowest  part,  though  elsewhere  around* 
the  islet  it  is  steep- to. 

The  anchorage  is  perfectly  safe  and  well  sheltered,  but  in  consequence 
of  its  limited  extent  it  is  only  adapted  for  vessels  of  small  size ;  and  even 
they  should  only  attempt  to  enter  with  a  fair  wind,  for  if  caught  in  a  calm 
the  swell  will  endanger  their  being  driven  on  shore,  without  the  possibility 
of  anchoring  in  consequence  of  the  great  depth  of  water.  The  best  anchor- 
age is  in  about  24  fathoms,  sand  and  decayed  coral,  midway  between  the 
islet  and  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Captain  Owen  in  H.  M.  S.  Banacoida  rounded  cape  St.  Mary  within 
100  yards  of  the  rocks;  on  the  western  side  of  the  cape  were  three  coves, 
or  l>ays,  capable  of  affording  excellent  anchorage.  The  mountains  from 
this  cape  northward  to  Elephant  bay  are  of  granite,  interspersed  with  niica 
and  quartz ;  one  of  the  cliffs  abounding  in  the  former  reflected  the  sun's 
rays  to  a  considerable  distance,  like  a  vuAt  mirror. 

Pine  islet  is  a  large  black  ro(^k  about  115  feet  high  3  miles  southwest- 
ward  from  cape  St.  Mary  and  about  one  mile  from  the  coast.  Between 
the  islet  and  the  shore  there  are  some  rocKs,  but  the  passage  has  not  been 
examined. 

The  coast  between  capes  St.  Mary  and  Sta.  Martha  is  formed  of  granite 
cliffs,  falling  in  most  places  steeply  to  the  sea,  especially  between  EspiOgle 
and  Mary  bays,  and  interspersed  with  valleys,  which  terminate  in  a  broad 
white  sandy  beach.  The  summits  of  the  cliffs  possess  no  characteristic 
forms,  being  mostly  rounded  off  and  covered  with  S|)ar8e  vegetation. 

Cape  Sta.  Martha. — This  cape  of  moderate  elevation,  and  forming  a 
salient  feature  of  the  coast,  lies  SSW.  30  miles  from  cape  St.  Mary.  At 
cape  Sta.  Martha  is  the  termination  of  the  high  cliffy  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  the  shore  presents  a  succession  of  small  sandy  beaches  separated  by 
low  cliffy  points.  Eastward  of  the  cape  is  the  bay  of  Sta.  Martha,  a  large 
indentation,  the  shores  of  which  are  unusually  steep-to,  which  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  coast  between  capes  St.  Mary  and  Sta.  Martha,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Espi^gle  cove,  no  anchorage  ground  can  be  obtained. 

Espidgle  cove  is  an  indentation  on  the  south  side  of  Sta.  Martha  bay, 
with  anchorage  in  1 1  fathoms.  Tlie  cove  is  the  eastern  of  two  small  bights, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  western  one,  which  runs  in  about  a 
mile  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  appropriately  named  Bottomless  pit. 
Espi5gle  cove  is  indented  in  a  southerly  direction,  with  a  beach  at  its 
head  ;  the  shore  generally  consisting  of  high  cliffs,  with  some  small  beaches 
between. 

Das  Matilhas  bay. — About  6  miles  southward  of  cape  Sta.  Martha  is  the 
north  point  of  Das  Matilhas  bay,  open  to  the  westward  and  4  miles  across 
between  its  points,  off  each  of  which  is  a  bank  which  breaks.     The  north 
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point  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  Inaraangando 
river  joins  the  sea;  but  the  place  affords  no  shelter. 

Tiger  bay. — This  indentation  lies  in  latitude  14°  10'  S.,  about  9  miles 
southward  of  Das  Mat il has  bay,  and  i«  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing SW.  winds  and  swell,  but  its  jxxsition  is  difficult  to  recognize  on 
account  of  its  SW.  point  being  very  low,  and  therefore  not  easily  made 
out  from  seaward.  The  latitude  is  the  best  guide,  though  two  conical 
hills  which  rise  from  irregular  ground  surrounding  the  bay,  backed  by 
high   mountains,  will  assist  in  identifying  the  place. 

The  SW.  point  of  the  bay  should  be  rounded  a  mile  off,  in  order  to  clear 
a  shoal  bank  which  extends  some  distance  in  a  northerly  (Erection,  and 
then  steering  in  to  the  SE.,  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms;  or  anchorage  may 
be  had  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  with  the  two  conical  hills  N.  68°  E. 
(N.  89°  E.  mag.),  and  N.  79°  E.  (S.  80°  E.  mag.).  In  the  bay  the  winds 
are  regular  and  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  about  10  a.  m.  from  the  WSW.,  and 
veers  round  to  the  south  about  sunset,  after  which  calms  generally  prevail. 

This  anchorage  offers  no  resources,  as  the  plain  which  surrounds  the 
bay  is  without  vegetati<m  or  water.  There  are,  however,  deer,  hares,  and 
partridges,  but  great  c^iution  is  necessary  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  the  country 
is  frequented  by  elephants  and  tigers;  hence  the  name  of  the  bay.  Game 
is  scarce  now. 

Do  Velho  bay  lies  9  miles  southward  of  Tiger  bay,  and  has  a  sandy 
shore  between  its  two  sharp  rocky  points;  but  the  bay  is  exposed  and 
affords  no  shelter.  In  the  northern  depth  of  the  bay  is  the  San  Nicolas 
river,  with  a  reef  having  but  10  feet  water  extending  1 J  miles  off  its  south 
point;  southward  of  this  stream  is  the  village  of  Chapen  Armada,  which 
consists  of  five  or  six  white  houses  close  together,  with  detached  houses 
on  either  side. 

A  sugar  plantation  and  rum  distillery,  employing  200  natives,  is  estab- 
lished here,  from  which  rum,  sugar,  and  also  dried  fish  are  exported  in 
coasting  vessels.  The  river  at  present  (1877)  has  no  outlet,  there  having 
been  no  rain  for  5  years. 

Temporary  anchorage  may  be  obtained  abreast  of  the  factory  in  6  or  6 
fathoms. 

Mount  Do  Velho,  or  Old  Man  hill,  750  feet  high,  stands  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay,  and  from  its  remarkable  truncated  form  is  an  admirable 
mark  for  making  Tiger  bay  from  the  southward;  it  is  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  coast,  and  from  some  positions  it  seems  to  be  detached.  Further 
inland  to  the  SE.  is  a  range  of  table  hills  extending  nearly  NNW.  and 
SSE.  for  a  distance  of  12  miles. 

Rocks. — About  7  miles  from  the  south  point  of  Do  Velho  bay  is  a 
group  of  rocks  close  inshore,  running  parallel  to  the  coast;  the  highest 
of  these  rocks  is  about  9  feet  above  the  water. 
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Mount  Redondo.— This  hill  of  a  rounded  form  600  feet  high,  lies 
about  14  miles  southward  of  mount  Do  Velho;  it  is  10  miles  northward 
of  Das  Moscas  bay  and  is  often  mistaken  for  Do  Velho  mount. 

Das  Moscas  bay. — This  bay  lies  24  miles  southward  of  mount  Do 
Velho,  and  is  a  small  indentation  with  a  sandy  beach,  and  a  stream  which 
dries  during  the  dry  season ;  the  place  affords  no  shelter. 

Turtle  bay. — The  northern  extremity  of  this  bay  is  known  as  Gertrude 
point,  and  thenc«  the  bay  is  7  miles  across,  with  a  sandy  beach  between, 
to  its  SW.,  which  though  not  very  salient,  yet  affords  some  protection  from 
the  swell.  This  bay  is  more  easily  recognized  from  the  southward  than 
from  the  northward;  and  in  it  anchorage  mav  be  had  in  from  10  to  13 
fathoms,  good  holding  ground.  The  shores  are  fertile  and  appear  to  be 
inhabited. 

Das  Pipas  bay. — About  3  niiles  southward  of  Turtle  bay  is  a  small 
indentation,  where  j^ood  anchorage  niay  be  found  in  from  10  to  13  fathoms. 
This  bay  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  having 
caused  a  large  number  of  ctx-jks  intended  for  sidve  ships  to  be  burnt  here. 
A  white  house  clq-se  to  the  beach  is  a  useful  m:irk  for  identifying  tiie  bay. 

Oiraul  river. — From  Das  Pipas  bay  |)erpendicular  cliffs  continue  south- 
ward to  (liraul  river,  the  entrance  to  which  is  fully  o|>en  when  l)earing 
about  S.  G2°  E.  (S.  40^  E.  mag.),  and  is  easily  recognized. 

Little  Fish  bay. — The  boundaries  of  this  large  in<lentation  are  cape 
Euspa,  to  the  nortliward,  and  Annunciation  point,  which  Ijears  from  the 
cape  S.  2!»°  W.  (S.  51°  W.  mag.),  7  miles;  and  from  the  line  l)etween 
these  points  the  bay  falls  back  t^)  the  eastward  6  miles.  The  bay  is 
known  to  the  Portuguese  as  Mossamedes  bay,  after  the  governor  of 
Angola,  who  in  1715  fitted  out  an  expedition,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
this  bay.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  event,  t!ie  name  of  Mossimiedes 
was  conferred  on  a  colony  established  here  in  1840,  and  also  extended  to 
the  bay. 

Cape  Euspa  is  low,  and  dark  colored,  with  a  few  prickly  pear  bushes 
on  it,  but  without  any  remarkable  feature,  and  from  it  the  coast  trends 
south  about  4  miles  to  ponta  doGiraul,a  rounded  rocky  point,  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  steep-to.  From  the  }>oint  the  shore  takes  a  rounded  form 
to  the  eastward  for  about  a  mile,  where  the  sandy  beach  commences,  and 
thence  continues  along  the  east  shore  of  the  bay  to  Xegra  point,  a  bluff 
rocky  promontory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  on  which  stands  a  church 
with  two  towers  and  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  and  near  it  to  the  wesf- 
ward  the  Governor's  residence,  a  large,  conspicuous,  square  one-story 
building,  with  central  tower. 

In  the  depth  of  the  bay  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bero  river,  southward  of 
which  the  8-fathom  line  extends  §  mile  offshore;  to  the  southward  of  the 
river  are  the  gardens  and  a  chalylx^ate  spring. 
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Westward  of  Negra  point  the  coast  forms  a  small  saudy  bay,  bounded  on 
its  western  side  by  ponta  do  Noronha,  a  perpendicular  bluff  125  feet  high, 
distant  3  miles  southward  of  ponta  do  Giraul,  and  the  line  l)etween  these 
points  is  the  boundary  of  tlie  inner  portion  of  Little  Fish  bay,  which 
thence  falls  back  to  the  eastward  2  miles.  On  the  summit  of  ponta  do 
Noronha  is  a  white  lookout  house  and  flagstaff;  the  best  anchorage  will 
be  found  off  the  small  bay  between  it  and  Negra  point.  The  white  house 
is  a  good  landmark  and  visible  from  a  distance  of  12  or  15  miles. 

From  ponta  do  Noronha  the  shore  continues  cliffy  for  one  mile  in  a  SW. 
direction  to  Wrangler  point,  when  it  becomes  low  and  sandy,  to  Shoal 
point,  f  mile  westward,  and  terminating  in  Annunciation  point,  6  miles 
westward  of  ponta  do  Noronha,  and  which  being  also  low  and  sandy  is 
difficult  to  make  out. 

Longitude. — Ponta  do  Noronha  flagstaff  is  situated  in  latitude  15°  11' 
09"  S.,  longitude  12°  07'  34"  E. 

Amelia  shoal  derives  its  name  from  a  Portuguese  war  schooner  lost  on 
it  in  184().  The  dangerous  shoal  consists  of  sand,  stones,  and  rock,  with 
sevefal  depths  of  from  J  to  4 J  fathoms;  a  patch  of  2  feet,  which  brtaks 
at  intervals,  lies  800  yards  within  the  northern  extreme.  The  shoal  exit  nds 
1 J  miles  northward  from  Shoal  point,  at  which  point  it  drops  suddenly  into 
deep  water. 

Fort  San  FtTuando  open  of  ponta  do  Noronha  bearing  S.  65°  H  (S.  42° 
E.  mag.),  leads  northward  of  Amelia  slmal. 

Mossamedes. — The  new  town  of  Mossamedes,  the  most  southern  of  the 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast,  borders  the  sandy  shore  within  Negra 
point.  The  houses  are  regular  and  the  streets  wide.  The  customhouse  is 
a  rather  handsome  building;  north  of  it  is  a  two-storied  house  and  a  flag- 
staff; west  of  San  Fernando  fort  is  a  large  square  building,  the  new 
residence  of  the  governor,  and  also  a  church  with  two  towers.  A  flagged 
roadway  is  made  over  the  high  beach,  leading  to  the  gardens  and  planta- 
tions of  B6ro  river.  The  population  of  the  new  town  was  about  300  in 
1881.  Many  establishments  in  the  country  are  owned  by  colonists  from 
Brazil,  who  farm  the  land,  which  produces  abundantly.  Cotton  of  a  good 
quality  is  cultivated,  and  sugar  and  coffee  are  also  among  the  products, 
besides  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  fish  is  cured  for  exportation. 

A  smallpox  hospital  is  situated  i  mile  eastward  of  ponta  do  Noronha. 

A  large  number  of  natives  are  established  in  and  around  the  l)ay,  many 
of  whom  are  intelligent;  but  there  are  also  some  natives  of  port  Alexander 
country, a  miserable  looking  race;  they  have  no  huts,  but  shelter  themselves 
from  the  wind  by  a  few  palm  leaf  screens,  than  which  they  seek  no  better 
protection,  as  rain  seldom  falls. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  cool  and  bracing  from  about  June  to  Septem- 
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ber,  the  temperature  often  beiDg  as  low  as  42°;  the  maximum  of  the 
opposite  season  is  86°. 

Pier. — An  iron  pier  with  foundations  of  masonry  extends  for  164  feet 
from  the  shore  to  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  high  water  springs,  with  a  line  of 
rails  connecting  it  with  the  customhouse. 

Lights. — A  fixed  white  light  is  shown  from  a  lighthouse  10  feet  high 
on  ponta  do  Giraul,  at  an  elevation  of  66  feet  above  high  water  and  should 
be  visible  from  10  to  12  miles.  Also  two  lights  are  exhibited  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  pier  about  20  feet  above  high  water;  the  northern  light  is 
red,  the  southern  green,  each  visible  about  3  miles. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Little  Fish  bay  at  2h. 
30m.;  rise  of  tide  6  feet,  approximate. 

Supplies. — Bullocks  are  good  and  cheap,  averaging  from  1 4  to  1 6  dollars 
each ;  they  ore  used  for  riding  by  the  colonists,  and  are  equipped  with  saddles 
and  bridles  for  that  purpose.  Sheep,  pigs,  and  fowls  may  also  be  procured ; 
and  fish  in  any  qnantity  may  be  caught  with  the  seine,  the  best  time  being 
early  in  the  morning. 

Cabbages,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  oranges, 
melons,  and  citrons  are,  as  a  rule,  abundant  though  dear;  but  there  are 
exceptional  seasons.  Orchilla,  ivory,  and  wax  are  the  principal  exports 
from  this  place. 

Water  is  obtained  from  the  mouth  of  the  B6ro  river,  which  is  1|  miles 
from  the  usual  place  of  anchorage ;  and  is  prpcured  by  anchoring  the  boat 
about  150  yards  to  the  northward  of  the  river,  and  hauling  in  to  about  60 
yards  from  the  fresh  water,  and  filling  with  force  pump  and  long  hose. 

The  best  time  for  watering  is  before  the  sea  breeze  sets  in ;  but  during 
the  rollers  the  water  becomes  brackish.  Steamers  would  complete  more 
rapidly  by  anchoring  off  the  entrance;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so  in  a  sail- 
ing vessel,  as  the  rollers  may  set  in. 

The  water  in  wells  is  brackish  and  not  fit  for  drinking.'  The  B6ro 
stream  must  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  supply  of  water  during  the  dry 
season,  as  sometimes  there  may  be  one  foot  of  water  in  it,  but  at  other  times 
it  may  be  dry. 

Coal — A  hulk  belonging  to  the  telegraph  company  is  moored  in  the 
anchorage.  She  holds  700  tons  of  coal.  Permission  from  London  must 
be  obtained  to  procure  it. 

Buoys — Two  small  red  buoys  are  moored  off  the  telegraph  house,  about 
100  yards  apart,  to  mark  the  cable. 

Soandings. — The  Talisman  anchored  a  little  outside  of  the  alignment 
of  Noronha  and  Negra  points,  and  several  lines  of  soundings  were  run 
from  the  anchorage  to  the  latter  point  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  it. 
Somewhat  lesser  depths  were  found  than  shown  on  the  charts,  caused  by 
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the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  B6ro  river.     The  bottom  is  muddy  sand  and 
the  holding  ground  is  good  all  over  the  bay. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  in  Little  Fish  bay  is  safe,  being  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  excepting  those  from  the  north  to  N  W. ;  it  is  easy  of  ap- 
proach, as  the  sea  breeze  blows  across  the  bay,  thus  making  a  leading  wind 
in  and  out.  The  northern  side  of  the  bay  is  very  deep,  there  being  as 
much  as  284  fathoms  J  mile  to  the  southeastward  of  ponta  do  Giraul, 
thence  shallowing  to  13  fathoms  within  200  yards  of  the  point.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  bay,  however,  there  is  a  moderate  depth  of  water, 
and  good  anchorage  may  be  had  in  the  small  bay  between  ponta  do  Noronha 
and  Negra  point,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms,  about  equidistant  from  the  look- 
out house  and  fort  San  Fernando,  with  the  latter  bearing  8.  51°  E.  (28^ 
E.  mag.).  Vessels  must  not  anchor  east  of  the  line  of  bearing,  ponta  do 
Giraul  light  N.40°  (N.  17°  W.  mag.),  on  account  of  the  telegraph  cable. 

A  heavy  sea  usually  breaks  on  ponta  do  Giraul,  making  it  dangerous  to 
attempt  passing  too  close  under  sail  only,  as  the  water  is  too  deep  to  admit 
of  anchoring,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow  home.  At  the  back  of  Little 
Fish  bay,  there  are  some  high  ranges  of  hills  which  show  very  white  from 
the  offing  when  the  sun  is  on  them  ;  and  when  their  outline  is  once  known, 
they  become  excellent  marks  of  recognition. 

Annunciation  point,  the  southern  point  of  Little  Fish  bay,  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  off  which  a  spit  extends,  breaking  heavily  at  times,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  (300  yards  from  the  point. 

Oape  Negro. — Near  Annunciation  point,  hills  and  high  clilBf's  commence 
along  the  coast,  which  extends  SSW.  about  28  miles  to  c»ape  Negro. 
Northward  of  the  cape  the  land  falls  back  into  the  large  open  bay  of  cape 
Negro,  presenting  several  rocky  points.  In  a  gorge  l)etween  two  of  these 
points,  marked  by  some  trees,  is  the  bed  of  the  river  dos  Flamengoes, 
whose  mouth  is  completely  l)arred  with  sand  during  the  dry  season,  and 
on  whose  northern  bank,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  the  village  of  Lonchaut, 
At  2J  miles  to  the  southward  of  Flamengoes  river  is  Corocia  river. 

Cape  Negro  is  a  remarkable  headland,  formed  by  a  precipitous  mass 
upwards  of  200  feet  high,  rising  at  the  extremity  of  a  low  point,  and 
resembling  an  island.  It  makes  with  a  round,  rugged,  black  face,  whence 
the. name,  and  is  encrusted  by  different  colored  earths  and  sands  abounding 
in  fossil  shells  of  various  species,  the  most  remarkable  being  of  a  spiral 
form.  On  the  summit  of  the  cape  stands  the  pillar  or  remains  of  a  marble 
cross  erected  by  Diego  Cam,  ihe  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1486. 

Bank. — A  bank  is  reported,  with  depths  of  from  4  to  6  fathoms,  as  ex- 
tending for  one  mile  off  cape  Negro  and  southward  of  that  cape  as  far  as 
Sandstone  cliff,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  port  Alexander. 

Port  Alexander. — About  6  miles  to  the  SW.  of  cape  Negro  is  Sand- 
stone cliff  134  feet  high,  projecting  from  the  interior  like  an  immense 
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wall ;  and  as  it  is  visible  from  a  distance  of  upwards  of  20  miles,  it  forms 
a  good  mark  for  the  port.  This  point  forms  the  eastern  extreme  of  port 
Alexander,  whose  entrance  lies  9  miles  SW.  by  S.  of  cape  Negro.  The 
port  forms  a  commodious  harbor,  where  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  safety 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  peninsula  forming  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  port  is  a  low, 
steep,  sandy  tongue,  terminating  in  Bateman  point,  whence  the  mouth  of 
the  port  is  ^  mile  across.  From  this  line  the  harbor  runs  back  in  a 
westerly  direction  for  a  distsmce  of  2^  miles,  the  only  danger  being  a  bank 
of  shoal  water  extending  J  mile  south  ward  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
spit,  and  narrowing  the  space  for  available  anchorage  to  y^^y  mile.  This 
bank,  however,  can  scarcely  lie  deemed  a  danger,  as  its  outline  is  always 
distinctly  marked  by  discolored  water. 

Dormer  bank. — This  bank,  whose  inner  l>oundarit»s  are  not  well  defined, 
is  of  some  extent,  with  general  depths  of  5  and  8  fathoms,  the  least  known 
water  being  3  fathoms.  From  this  spot  Bateman  point  bears  S.  27°  W. 
(S.  50°  W.  mag.)  IJ  miles,  and  the  northern  tangent  of  Sandstone  cliff 
N.  86°  E.  (S.  71°  E.mag). 

Supplies. — A  fiew  natives  arc  occasionally  seen  in  this  Kicality,  but  they 
are  miserable  in  appearance  and  very  .shy ;  a  little  kindne&s,  however,  has 
been  known  to  acquire  their  confidence,  and  induce  them  to  supply  bulU  cks 
and  sheep  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Plenty  of  fish  may  be  caught  with 
the  seine*  and  good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the 
port  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sand. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  port  Alexander  at  3h.; 
tide  rises  5  feet. 

Directions. — When  approaching  port  Alexander  from  the  northward  it 
is  easily  Tccognized  by  Sandstone  cliff,  but  the  approach  from  seaward  or 
from  the  south  will  be  attended  with  some  uncertainty  as  the  sandy  penin- 
sula will  be  confounded  with  the  mainland,  and  a  mist  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.  A  good  lookout,  however,  from  the  masthead  will  be  able  to 
see  the  port  over  the  sandy  neck;  but  on  nearing  the  entrance  avoid  bring- 
ng. Bateman  point  to  the  westward  of  south  (S.  23°  W.  mag.)  until  within 
one  mile  of  it,  or  Sandstone  cliff  bears  N.  77°  E..(S.  80°  E.  mag.).  Dormer 
bank  will  then  have  been  past,  and  an  anchorage  luay  be  selected  where 
most  convenient.  A  good  anchorage  is  opposite  the  easternmost  fisher- 
man's hut  in  13  fathoms  water  at  about  J  mile  from  the  shore. 

False  bay. — This  bay  lies  a  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the  inner  depth  of  port 
Alexander,  for  which  it  has  often  been  mistaken;  it  is  said  to  afford  good 
snug  anchorage  by  rounding  a  point  resembling  Bateman  point,  in  about 
10  fathoms,  and  anchoring  when  under  its  shelter.  Great  caution,  how- 
ever, is  necessary,  as  the  place  has  not  been  surveyed,  and  H.  M.  brig 
Harlequin,  on  leaving  False  bay,  passed  over  a  shoal  with  7  fathoms  on 
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its  outer  eJge;  when  judging  by  the  sudden  change  which  took  place  in 
the  soundings,  it  was  supposed  that  less  water  existed. 

Albino  point. — From  port  Alexander  the  sandy  «)ast  trends  west  for  3 
miles,  then  SW.  for  3  miles,  thence  fdling  back  to  the  south  wanl  forms  a 
bay,  whose  southern  termination  is  Albino  point,  formed  of  steep  white 
clilfs,  of  moderate  elevation,  with  white  needle-shaped  rocks,  which,  with 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  upon  them,  resemble  a  mass  of  ruineil  marble 
columns.  The  shore  is  inaccessible,  and  the  sea  always  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance, occasionetl  by  the  currents  which  run  past  the  point  in  a  violent 
and  irregular  manner.  At  the  distance  of  2  miles  off  shore  there  are  depths 
of  30  fathoms. 

Caution. — Albino  point  is  very  low  and  dangerous  and  extends  more* 
to  the  SW.  than  charted.  Great  caution  is  necessary  when  approaching  it 
at  night  or  in  thick  weather.  The  low  sandy  beach  from  the  point  round  to 
the  north  has  also  extended.  Near  sunset  at  a  dii^tance  of  2  miles,  the 
white  needle-shaped  rocks  could  not  be  made  out.  From  port  Alexander 
round  to  Albino  point  the  shore  is  nothing  but  low  sandy  beach  with  heavy 
breakers.     Commander  Baird,  H.M.S.  Raleigh^  1893. 

Great  Fish  bay. — From  Albino  point,  the  coast  trends  south  about  57 
miles  to  the  bottom  of  Great  Fish  bay;  but  from  the  above  point  to  Tiger 
point  the  northern  extremity  of  the  long  sandy  peninsula  forming  the  west 
side  of  the  bay,  the  distance  is  37  miles,  thus  making  the  bay  about  20 
miles  in  length,  the  breadth  at  the  entrance  opposite  Tiger  point  being 
about  5  miles. 

The  land  about  Great  Fish  bay  presents  a  succession  of  high  sand  hills 
without  a  vestige  of  vegetation ;  while  the  low  sandy  tract  of  land  known 
as  Tiger  peninsula  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  with  a  fresh  wind, 
is  frequently  inundated.  In  no  place  does  the  spit  exceed  3  miles  in 
breadth,  while  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  land  is  low  and  marshy, 
the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland,  is  only  J  mile 
broad  and  frequently  washed  by  the  sea. 

The  vicinity  of  Great  Fish  bay  is  difficult  of  recognition,  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  land  and  thick  haze  which  prevails  almost  continuously 
along  this  sandy  coast;  the  distance  offshore,  however,  may  be  Ciisily 
determined  by  the  soundings,  which  are  very  regular.  Tiger  point  may  be 
rounded  close-to,  and  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  bay. 

Banks. — -From  the  eastern  side  of  Tiger  peninsula,  between  the  distance 
of  3J  and  7  miles  from  its  northern  extreme,  a  bank  extends  from  f  mile 
to  1^  miles  off.  The  bank  is  steep-to,  and  its  southern  portion,  which  is 
nearly  awash  at  low  water,  is  known  as  Griffon  bank.  Caution  must  be 
used  when  approaching  this  part  of  the  peninsula  for  anchorage. 

There  is  also  another  bank  with  only  one  foot  water  on  it,  situated  about 
S.  58°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.)  14  miles  from  Tiger  point,  and  about  2J  miles 
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off  the  beach  on  the  c»astern  side  of  the  bay;  other  patches  exist  between 
this  and  the  shore.  This  is  only  approximate,  as  the  exact  [)osition  of  the 
banks  have  not  been  determined.  Abundance  of  drift»vood  may  l»e  ob- 
tained from  Tiger  peninsuhi,  and  any  quantity  of  fish  may  be  c*aught  with 
the  seine,  but  no  other  supplies  of  any  description. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  2h.  30m.;  tide  rises  5  or 
6  feet. 

Caution. — There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Great  Fish  bay  has  under- 
gone great  changes  since  its  examination  by  Capt.  Owen  in  1825,  and  it  is 
also  possible  that  many  slioal  spots  may  have  escaped  observation ;  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  navigate  the  bay  with  caution. 

Soundings. — From  Benguela  bay  to  port  Alexander,  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles,  the  bank  of  soundings  is  narrow,  and  great  depths  are  found 
close  to  the  shore,  thus  rendering  anchorage  almost  impossible,  excepting 
in  a  few  sheltered  bays.  In  all  cases,  especially  during  calms,  it  is  advis- 
able to  keep  a  good  ofBng,  in  consequence  of  the  swell,  which  sets  a  vessel 
in  shore  of  her  supposed  ])08ition,  besides  which,  ships  running  alongshore 
will  often  be  supposed  to  be  farther  off  the  land  than  they  really  are,  on 
account  of  the  light  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  and  the  extreme  haziness 
of  the  atmosphere  that  generally  prevails. 

Between  port  Alexander  and  Great  Fish  bay  the  depths  vary  from  7  to 
11  fathoms  about  2  miles  from  the  coast,  increasing  to  44  fathoms  8  miles 
off  shore;  the  general  nature  of  the  bottom  being  sand  or  sandy  mud. 

Gteneral  rexnarks. — Perhaps  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  is  the  weather 
80  fine  as  upon  this  coast,  for  south  of  Benguela  rain  seldom  falls,  though 
heavy  dews  prevail  at  times.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  south  and  SW, 
all  the  year  round,  with  variations  to  SE.,  as  land  winds,  when  in  shore. 
At  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  off  shore,  the  SW.  winds  become  more 
regular;  they  generally  veer  round  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and 
imperceptibly  unite  with  the  SE.  trade  wind.* 

These  SW.  winds  are  frequently  very  fresh,  creating  a  heavy  sea,  and 
the  resulting  swell  breaks  on  the  shore  with  much  violence,  rendering 
landing  frequently  impossible,  and  always  difficult,  excepting  in  bays 
sheltered  from  wind  and  swell. 

The  passage  along  the  coasts  of  Angola  and  Benguela  from  the  south- 
ward may  be  made  with  great  facility,  as  both  wind  and  current  are  gen- 
erally favorable;  but  when  proceeding  to  the  southward  it  will  be  found 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  satisfactory  progress  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palmeirinhas  point,  as  the  current  generally  sets  to  the  northward  with 
considerable  force. 

On  such  occasions  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  long  stretch  off  the  land  to 
the  distance  of  50  or  60  miles,  which  will  enable  a  vessel  to  weather  the 
point  on  the  port  tack ;  it  seldom  answers  to  work  to  the  southward  along- 
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shore.  Along  the  rest  of  the  coast  the  tacks  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
be  able  to  stand  in  shore  the  moment  the  sea  breeze  falls,  and  thus  take 
advantage  of  the  land  wind  during  the  night.  Nevertheless,  vessels  should 
avoid  being  becalmed  in  shore  to  the  southward  of  cape  Sta.  Martha,  for, 
as  previously  remarked,  even  in  case  of  necessity,  there  is  no  anchorage. 

Vessels  should  not  effect  a  greater  offing  than  50  or  60  miles,  as  beyond 
these  limits  the  sea  breeze  declines  in  force  and  draws  more  to  the  south- 
ward, which  would  necessarily  cau'^  a  loss  of  ground  on  the  in  shore  tack, 
besides  which  they  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the  alternate  land  and  sea 
breezes,  which  are  almost  invariably  experienced  closer  .in  shore. 

The  following  remarks  relating  to  the  southern  divisi<m  of  the  African 
coast,  between  the  Nazareth  river  and  Little  Fish  bay,  are  by  Capt. 
Thomas  Miller,  U.  N.,  in  1855  : 

Seasons. — From  May  to  November  may  be  considered  the  fine  season ; 
during  this  period,  ])articularly  from  the  middle  of  June  until  early  in 
October,  beautiful  bracing  weather  is  experienced,  though  at  times  heavy 
dews  fall,  particularly  in  July.  When  the  dews  are  very  heavy,  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  are  invariably  light,  sometimes  very  mu(!h  so,  and  conse- 
quently a  passage  along  the  coast  then  becomes  tedious.  The  direction  of 
the  sea  breeze  is  not  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  may  blow  one  day  from  SSW. 
or  SSE.  and  the  next  from  west  or  WNW. 

The  hot  season  commences  in  November  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  April. 
This  may  be  considered  the  sickly  and  rainy  season ;  most  rain  falling 
during  February  and  March ;  but  south  of  St.  Philips  bonnet,  Benguela, 
rain  rarely  falls,  and  frequently  a  season  passes  without  any  hazy  weather 
like  the  smokes  in  the  bight  of  Benin.  The  sea  breeze  is  uncertain  at  all 
times,  coming  one  day  early  before  noon  and  another  late  in  the  afternoon. 
But  the  earlier  it  sets  in  the  longer  it  will  last,  though  frequently,  when 
setting  in  late,  it  makes  amends  by  blowing  very  fresh,  and  it  may  happen 
at  times  that  the  late  sea  breeze  may  last  till  lip.  m.,  whereas,  generally, 
it  seldom  blows  after  sunset. 

We  invariably  found  that  the  earlier  the  land  breeze  came  off,  the  fresher 
it  blew,  and  if  it  came  before  4  a.  m.  a  vessel  might  reckon  on  making 
good  progress.  Sometimes  it  does  not  come  until  7  or  8  a.  m.,  when  it 
rarely  lasts,  is  generally  light,  and  sometimes  merges  into  the  sea  breeze, 
the  latter  drawing  gradually  round  as  it  freshens.  During  the  prevalence 
of  thick  weather  and  dews,  the  land  breeze  is  lighter  than  at  other  times, 
and{with  the  latter  it  is  frequently  little  more  than  the  cold  air  arising 
from  the  land  as  the  sun  descends,  but  extending  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  shore. 
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Remarks. — ^The  coast  between  Great  Fish  bay  and  the  English  colony 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  the  principal 
being  the  Cimbebas,  who  inhabit  the  countries  of  Cimbebasia,  between 
Great  Fish  bay  and  cape  Cross,  and  the  Hottentots,  who  occupy  Hotten- 
totia,  between  cape  Cross  and  the  Orange  river.  From  Tiger  point  the 
land  trends  S.  by  E.  about  21  miles  to  the  isthmus,  and  thence  the  general 
trend  is  about  south  as  far  as  cape  Frio,  a  distance  of  96  miles.  The 
whole  of  this  coast,  from  about  cape  Negro  to  beyond  Ichabo  island,  is  a 
desert  of  sand,  without  rain,  though  at  times  heavy  dews  prevail.  The 
value  of  the  gunno  deposits  is  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness,  as  it  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  rain.  Good  guano  has  only  been 
found  in  three  similarly  situated  localities,  viz,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  all 
within  the  same  latitudes,  and  subject  to  the  same  climatological  influences. 

The  natives  along  this  coast  are  singular  in  ap^>earance  and  peculiar  in 
character.  They  are  very  sparsely  distributed,  and,  though  generally  harm- 
less, are  of  little  service  to  civilized  men.     Game  is  very  abundant. 

The  coast  is  but'  little  frequented,  and  less  is  known  of  it  than  of  the 
the  other  parts  of  the  same  continent,  there  being  but  little  to  attract  vessels. 

Winds. — The  winds  between  capes  Negro  and  Frio  generally  prevail 
from  the  SW.,  are  often  very  strong  and  create  a  heavy  sea.  Heavy 
squalls  and  gales  of  wind  are  frequent,  and  often  come  on  without  warning, 
and  with  a  cloudless  sky.  Sometimes  sand  is  blown  from  the  desert  in 
large  quantities,  filling  the  air  with  minute  particles,  which  are  a  long  time 
subsiding  and  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  The  ordinary  state  of  the 
atmosphere  along  this  coast  causes  refraction,  and  fogs  are  also  frequent. 

Current. — The  South  African  current  is  constantly  setting  north  or 
NNW.,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  coast  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an 
hour;  and  as  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  is  SSW.,  it  is  necessary  for 
vessels  proceeding  to  any  part  of  the  coast  to  make  the  land  to  the  south- 
ward of  their  destination,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  against  the  current 
when  in  shore. 

There  is,  however,  no  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  this  coast  to 
the  southward,  if  due  advantage  be  taken  of  the  variations  of  the  wind, 
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and  the  tacks  arranged  acconlingly.  As  a  rule  the  wind  after  noon  hauls 
round  to  the  SW.,  when,  with  a  good  ofSng,  a  vessel  might  make  southing 
on  the  in  shore  tack  until  night,  when  the  wind  generally  backs  round  to 
the  southward,  and  a  good  board  to  seaward  will  place  a  vessel  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  southwesterly  breeze  the  following  day. 

Oaution. — As  the  rollers  frequently  set  in  along  this  coast  from  the  west- 
ward with  great  violence,  and  there  is  almost  always  a  heavy  swell  upon 
the  shores,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  shore  a  good  berth,  except  in  making 
the  harbors.  This  remarkable  swell,  which  incessantly  prevails  from  the 
S\V.,  renders  it  very  unpleasant  for  ships  in  calms,  which  often  prevail 
during  the  night. 

Breakers. — The  5-fathom  danger  marked  on  the  chart  in  latitude  17° 
49'  S.,  at  about  2  miles  off  the  coast,  has  probably  less  water  on  it.  A  light 
surf  was  repeatedly  noticed  breaking  upon  it  when  passing,  it  being  calm 
at  the  time  with  a  swell  from  WSW. 

Between  latitude  17°  45'  S.,  and  Khomel  river,  at  the  distance  of  4 
miles  from  the  shore,  the  color  of  the  water  frequently  changed  suddenly 
from  a  dark  bluish  green  to  a  bright  green,  indicating  that  there  may  be 
shoal  patches. 

Nonrse,  or  Ctmene,  river. — From  the  isthmus  at  the  south  end  of  Tiger 
peninsula  to  the  entrance  of  the  Noui'se  river,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  the 
coast  to  the  southward  consists  entirely  of  sand,  crowned  with  dark-tinted 
downs,  which  are  visible  from  seaward  from  15  or  16  miles.  The  Nourse 
river  only  reaches  the  sea  during  the  rainy  season,  as  during  the  dry  season 
its  entrance  is  effectually  barred  by  a  bank  of  sand,  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
furiously,  especially  on  its  south  point,  whence  a  reef  extends  several  miles 
to  the  westward.* 

Capt.  Owen,  who  sought  in  vain  for  the  outlet  of  the  stream,  remarks : 
"On  November  28,  1826,  we  arrived  in  Great  Fish  bay.  We  had  in  vain 
looked  for  Nourse  river,  but  we  could  perceive  no  opening  whatever.  Mr. 
Newman,  the  master  of  the  Espi^gle,  gives  directions  for  boats  to  cross  the 
bar  and  take  fresh  water;  consequently,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
river  did  exist;  but,  upon  our  arrival,  we  found  not  a  trace  of  it  visible, 
neither  was  there  any  opening  in  the  land  for  30  miles  on  either  side.  It 
is  inferred  that  the  rainy  season  commences  with  the  new  year,  when  the 
waters  force  this  passage  or  river  in  their  course  from  the  interior,  and 
consequently  Nourse  river  is  open  at  that  season ;  but  that  during  the  dry 
season  it  is  again  clovsed  by  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  surf  and  strong  peren- 
nial winds." 

Boundary. — The  Nourse,  or  Cunenc,  river,  is  the  boundary  between  the 
German  and  Portuguese  territory. 

*  As  the  chart  does  not  show  any  reef  off  this  point,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not 
extend  several  miles  to  the  westward. 
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Shoals. — Tlie  shure  to  the  northward  and  southward  of  Nourse  river  is 
safe,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  shoal  patch  in  latitude  17°  42'  S.,  and 
another  in  17°  50'  S.,  both  of  which  extend  about  J  raile  from  the  shin-e. 

ClsJl  Alpine  shoal.— A  slioal  lies  with  cape  Frio,  bearing  S.  32°  E.  (S, 
8°  E.  mag.),  a})pro.\imately,  distant  about  26  miles. 

Thifs  .shoal,  on  which  the  British  steamer  Clan  Alpine,  drawing  about 
21 J  feet,  is  stated  to  have  struck  in  January,  1890,  is  reported  to  be  from 
3  to  5  miles  from  the  shore/and  presents  a  danger  to  shipping.  Position, 
to  be  considered  very  doubtful. 

Gape  Frio. — The  shore  of  this  cape,  which  is  in  latitude  18°  23'  S., 
longitude  12°  03'  E.,  is  sandy  and  low,  and  so  continues  for  a  distance  of 
45  miles  to  the  southward,  with  a  shore  generally  clean,  and  depths  vary- 
ing from  13  to  1 8  fathoms  a  short  distance  off  shore.  To  the  northward 
of  the  cape,  the  land  is  high  for  a  distance  of  18  or  21  miles,  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cape  is  Angra  Frio,  or  Frio  cove,  where  the 
shore  is  low  and  steep,  and  may  be  known  by  three  hills,  the  central  one 
being  the  highest. 

The  coast  between  cape  Frio  and  Walfisch  bay,  a  distance  of  280  niiles^ 
was  examined  by  H.  M.  S.  Swallow  in  187i»,  for  the  pur|X)se  of  landing  an 
expedition,  but  which  failed,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  landing  the 
stores  anywhere  between  these  points.  The  stores  were  eventually  landed 
at  Walfisch  bay. 

False  cape  Frio.— In  about  latitude  18°  27'  S.  a  point  projects  from  the 
otherwise  uniform  land,  and  between  it  and  capo  Frio  the  shore  forms  a 
bay  with  a  semicircular  sweep,  about  5  miles  round.  Under  the  point 
which  has  been  named  False  cape  Frio,  H.  M.  S.  Swallow  in  1879  anchored 
in  8  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  the  cape  bearing  S.  1 6°  E.  (S.  8°  W.  mag.), 
distant  about  1^  miles.  Vessels  should  use  this  anchorage  with  caution, 
and  not  bring  the  cape  more  westerly  than  S.  13°  E.  (S.  11°  W.  mag.). 

Between  False  cape  Frio  and  Fort  Rock  point  a  line  of  soundings  was 
carried  at  1^  to  2  miles  from  the  shore,  the  depths  thus  obtained  being  9 
to  12  fathoms;  8  to  10  fathoms  are  found  close  in  shore  till  within  a  distance 
of  4  miles  from  Fort  Rock  point,  where  foul  ground  with  breakers  extends 
west  about  a  mile.  The  shore  presents  an  unbroken  line  of  surf,  the  flat 
sandy  foreshore  rising  to  hills  of  irregular  outline,  apparently  of  300  to 
600  feet  elevation. 

There  is  no  landing  between  False  cap;  Frio  and  Fort  Rock  point ;  no 
trace  of  water,  nor  of  the  country  that  came  within  sight  being  inhabited. 

Fort  Rock  point  is  prominent,  and  can  not  l)e  mistaken ;  it  is  a  low  sandy 
point  with  a  large  rounded  block  of  granite  clor?e  to  it,  which  is  conspicuous 
for  its  whiteness,  apparently  caused  by  guano.  The  Swalloxo  approached 
the  breakers  on  the  northern  side  of  the  point,  and  carefully  searched  for 
the  anchorage  which  is  said  to  exist  there,  but  without  success;  the  vessel 
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then  anchored  in  8  fathoms,  with  the  point  bearing  S.  63°  E.  (S.  39°  E. 
mag.),  distant  one  mile. 

On  three  occasions  boats  were  sent  to  search  for  tlie  cove  said  to  be 
situated  to  the  northward  of  the  point,  and  to  effect  a  landing  if  possible, 
but  after  every  exertion  being  used,  they  returned  unsuccessful;  and  it  is 
considered  that  there  is  no  safe  landing  place  at  Fort  Rock  point. 

It  being  the  dry  season — month  of  October — no  trace  of  the  river 
reported  to  be  situated  6  miles  south  of  the  point  could  be  seen ;  neither 
could  the  barrier  reported  in  latitude  19°  19'  S.  as  extending  200  yards 
from  the  shore  be  seen. 

The  coast  from  Fort  rock  to  cape  Cross  is  apparently  free  from  dangers, 
as,  with  exceptions  to  be  presently  mentioned,  soundings  of  not  less  than 
10  fathoms  were  found  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Flat  rocky  surf- 
beaten  coast,  with  sand  hills  of  moderate  elevation  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  continues  mile  after  mile,  varied  occasionally  by  signs  of 
vegetation  in  'the  form  of  the  Naras  plant — ^a  fruit-bearing  creeper  said  to 
be  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  fresh-water  moisture. 

Swallow  breakers^ — In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  this  coast  the 
Swallow  found  shoal  ground  extending  in  a  westerly  direction  about  2 
miles  from  the  shore — the  outer  extremity  of  the  shoal  being  in  latitude 
20°  5'  S.,  longitude  13°  6'  E. — and  above  which  the  sea  was  breaking. 
When  in  the  vicinity  of  this  shoal  ground  (now  named  Swallow  breakers), 
great  caution  should  be  observed,  as  the  lead  gives  little  warning;  audit  is 
possible  that  after  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  the  sea  may  not  break. 

In  latitude  20°  14'  8.,  a  perpendicular  sand  hill,  about  500  yards  long, 
was  passed,  in  which  were  two  openings  having  the  appearance  of  periodical 
river  beds,  with  a  sand  bank  extending  two-thirds  across  the  mouth,  inside 
of  which  was  a  considerable  extent  of  rushes  and  reeds.  No  doubt  this 
would  offer  a  valuable  highway  to  the  interior  could  a  landing  be  effected, 
but  of  this  no  prospect  was  visible. 

Further  south  two  remarkable  rocky  mountains  may  be  seen  inland — the 
Sugarloaf  to  the  northward,  and  the  Cockscomb  to  the  southward. 

Palgrave  point. — The  Swallow  anchored  immediately  north  of  a  point 
(now  named  Palgrave  point),  from  which  a  line  of  breakers  extends  to  the 
NW.  about  I  mile.  From  the  anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  sand  and  mud, 
the  outer  breaker  bore  S.  6°  E.  (S.  19°  W.  mag.).  In  this  berth  there  is 
protection  from  the  rollers,  and  with  a  SSW.  wind  it  is  considered  safe, 
but  a  vessel  should  always  be  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  the  approach  of  a  SW. 
gale.     There  is  no  landing  place. 

Ogden  harbor. — The  position  assigned  to  this  harbor  by  Capt.  Morrell, 
in  the  year  1832,  was  in  latitude  20°  57'  S.  Northward  and  southward 
of  this  position  the  coast  was  closely  examined  by  the  Swallow;  but  no 
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signs  of  any  such  harbor  could  be  seen,  neither  was  there  the  least  appear- 
ance of  the  anc'horaj^c  (lescril)ed  by  Ciipt.  Morrell. 

Mr.  W.  C.  P.iljijnive,  th(»  special  commissioner  of  the  relief  expedition 
on  which  the  Swallow  was  engaged,  remarks  that  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  Ogden  harlwr:  **The  foreshore  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  moderately  high  rock,  so  that  it  can  not  have  been  silted  up  by 
drift  sand,  as  might  at  first  have  been  supposed,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  existed,  and  must  either  have  been  submerged  or,  what  is  more  h'kely, 
washed  away  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  rollers.  A  color  of  probability 
is  given  to  this  idea  by  the  existence  in  latitude  21°  10'  S.  of  some  detached 
rocks  (Ogden  rocks)  that  may  l)e,  and  probably  are,  all  that  remain  of  the 
missing  harlKir. 

Ogden  rocks  (21°  10'  S.,  i:i°  :17'  E.),  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  shore,  are  dangerous,  and  should  bo  approached  with 
great  caution.  The  Swallow  anchored  for  a  short  interval  to  the  northward 
of  these  dangers  while  the  locality  was  examined  in  a  steam  cutter.  The 
rocks  were  breaking  at  the  time  mentioned. 

Mount  Dourissa. — To  the  northeastward  of  ca4>e  Cross,  is  the  highest 
and  most  e^)nspicuous  peak  of  the  whole  mountain  range,  running  parallel 
with  the  coast,  and  of  wliich  the  Sugarloaf  and  Cockscomb  are  prominent 
points.  This  peak,  which  is  known  to  the  natives  as  mount  Dourissa,  is 
3,200  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  nearly  perpendicular  fall  at  its  southern 
extremity,  and  abrupt  faces  to  the  east  and  west. 

Cape  Oross  is  a  point  projecting  about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  pyramid,  of  moderate  height,  being  the  termination  of,  and 
connecte<l  by  a  low  sandy  plain  to  the  chain  of  red  sandstone  hills,  which 
extend  into  the  interior  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  form  a  good  mark 
from  seaward.  The  cape  is  low  and  of  a  red  color,  difficult  to  distinguish, 
and  from  a  distance  ap[)ears  as  an  island. 

Off  the  cape,  a  reef  about  100  yards  long  terminates  abruptly  in  a  depth 
of  10  fathoms.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  on  the  cape,  and  there  is  no  land- 
ing in  the  bay  except  after  a  continuance  of  the  finest  weather;  the  best 
place  is  abreast  of  a  re<l  sandstone  rock.  Towards  the  interior,  the  flat 
sand  and  rocky  plains  continue  for  some  miles,  rising  into  barren  hills 
and  mountains.  From  off  the  cape  in  fine  weather  mount  Dourissa  can 
be  seen. 

Landmarks. — On  the  hill  abreast  the  red  sandstone  rock  recommended 
for  landing  a  post  surmounted  by  a  board  with  an  inscription  denoting 
the  German  protectorate  has  been  erected.  A  similar  post  stands  near  the 
coast  in  about  latitude  18°  02'  S.  The  wreck  of  an  iron  ship  lies  well  upon 
the  shore  about  9  miles  northward  of  the  cape  and  may  be  seen  for  some 
distance.  The  hill,  660  feet  high,  in  Sierra  bay,  is  a  good  landmark  for 
vessels  from  the  southward. 
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Anchorage  was  found  in  cape  Cross  bay  in  7  fathoms^  fine  sand,  with 
the  cape  bearing  S.  21°  W.  (S.  47°  W.  rnag.).  This  anchorage,  although 
fairly  safe  in  moderate  weather,  is  not  a  comfortable  one,  as  the  vessel  lies 
broadside  to  the  rol lei's.  The  best  anchoi-age  is  stated  to  be  1 J  miles  further 
northward. 

From  cape  Cross  to  Walfisch  bay  the  coast  is  clear,  the  lead  giving  suffi- 
cient warning  when  off  Farilhao  point,  nor  is  there  apparently  any  danger 
off  tlie  mouth  of  Swakop  river. 

The  general  results  of  the  Swallow^a  examination  of  the  coast  between 
cape  Frio— in  the  neighborhocxl  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  on  the  west  coast — and  the  entrance  of  Walfisch  bay  may  be 
stated  thus: 

The  coast  is  apparently  free  from  danger,  with  the  few  exceptions  men- 
tioned; there  are  no  harbors;  no  places  at  which  landing  may  be  effected 
in  ordinary  weather;  and  no  anchorages  except  those  of  a  temporary 
character. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  was  examined  during  daylight,  and  in  many 
parts  by  means  of  boats. 

Sierra  bay  lies  between  cape  Cross,  and  the  low  and  sandy  Sierra  point, 
a  distance  of  9  miles  SE. ;  the  bay  runs  back  about  3  miles,  but  being 
exposed  to  westerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  as  well  as  the  almost  constant 
swell,  it  is  not  a  good  anchorage,  though  it  is  sometimes  frequented  by 
whalers. 

Farilhao  point. — About  18  miles  SE.  of  Sierra  point  is  Farilhao  point, 
dark  and  rocky,  of  moderate  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  sandy  down. 
About  J  mile  distant  from  the  point,  are  two  volcanic  rocks,  the  Farilhaos, 
which  tend  toward  its  identification.  About  3  miles  north  of  Farilhao  point 
is  the  mouth  of  Omaruru  river,  and  at  2J  miles  farther  north,  in  latitude 
22°  5'  30'^  S.,  the  German  gunboat  Habicht  noticed  the  bed  of  a  dry  river, 
probably  an  arm  of  the  same.  The  gunboat  failed  to  see  the  rocks  off 
Farilhao  point,  and  s[)eaks  of  the  point  as  a  sandy  spit  with  shallow  water 
off  it.  When  abreast  of  Farilhao  point,  there  will  be  seen  to  the  SE.  mount 
Colquhoun,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Blue  mountiiins;  while  to  the  east- 
ward are  two  other  very  high  and  apparently  isolated  hills  belonging  to 
the  same  range. 

Rock  bay. — This  bay  is  about  12  miles  across,  between  Farilhao  point 
and  the  southern  point,  which  lies  from  the  former  about  SSE.  The  bay 
affords  no  shelter,  although  it  is  sometimes  frequented  by  whalers. 

Mount  Quanwas,  or  Colquhoun. — This  remarkable  mount,  which  lies 
in  latitude  22°  30'  S.,  longitude  14°  51'  30"  E.,  at  the  distance  of  22 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  about  2,000  feet  high,  with  several  peaks  which 
are  sharp  and  inclined  to  the  NE. ;  and  near  it  is  a  large  body  of  water 
forming  a  kind  of  lake,  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     North- 
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ward  of  mount  CoIquhouD  is  a  peculiar  thumb-shaped  mountain  of  about 
the  ssirae  height. 

Swakop,  or  Zwakaub,  river. — The  mouth  of  this  river  lies  in  lati- 
tude 22°  42'  S.,  and  is  marked  by  thick  green  foilage,  with  rocks  on  the 
south  side.  The  river  discharges  into  the  sea  almost  regularly  every 
year  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  sitmmer;  for  the  remaining  ten  months 
its  course  is  dry  (with  the  exception  of  a  place  just  below  Nxonidas,  where 
there  is  running  water  all  the  year  round)  and  its  mouth  is  blocked  by  a 
sand  bar.  There  are  three  small  lagoons  just  within  the  bar^  and  the 
adjacent  land  is  covered  with  ree(}  and  grass,  affording  pasturage  for  a  few 
head  of  cattle;  this  is  the  only  grazing  spot,  with  the  exception  of  the 
government  reservo,  about  8  miles  up  tlic  river,  near  Nxonida*^. 

Boundary. — A  German  flagstaff  and  notice  board  stand  near  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  river  and  English  l)eaa)n.s  near  the  southern  bank.  The 
boundary  is  midway  l)etween,  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Caution  reef  extends  ^  or  f  mile  off  the  point,  which  is  almost  4  miles 
south  of  Swakop  river  entrance. 

Walfisch  bay. — Pelican  point,  the  western  point  of  Walfisch  bay,  lies 
SSE.  f>9  miles  from  cape  Cross,  the  intervening  coast  which  l>ends  to  the 
eastward  is  distinguished  by  white  sand  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  fall- 
ing suddenly  to  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  free  from  any  known  danger,  and 
there  are  depthrs  of  from  4  to  6  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  ^  mile  offshore. 
The  bay  is  use<l  for  gun  practice.     Sharks  are  very  numerous. 

Walfisch  bay  in  formation  resembles  most  of  the  other  harbors  on  this 
coast  as  far  north  as  Loanda.  Its  western  side  is  a  sandy  peninsula,  nearly 
4  miles  in  length,  terminating  at  its  northern  end  in  Pelican  point,  where 
the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  3J  miles.  The  bay  is  spacious  and  safe, 
being  protected  on  all  sides,  excepting  from  the  north  and  NW.,  whence 
winds  are  fortunately  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  the  shore  is  of  sand 
and  the  soundings  regular,  gradually  decreasing  from  8  to  3  fathoms;  but 
within  the  peninsula,  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  the  water  is  shoal^ 
and  the  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  low  and  marshy. 

Though  from  its  position  Walfisch  bay  affords  an  easy  and  s|)eedy  com- 
munication with  the  interior,  it  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
no  water  near  the  beach. 

Bird  island,  at  the  eastern  side  of  entrance  to  Walfisch  bay,  is  now  awash 
at  high  water. 

Remarks. — The  whole  of  the  territory,  excepting  the  beds  of  the 
Swakop  and  Kuisup  rivei's,  is  an  arid  and  sandy  desert,  with  no  appre- 
ciable rainfall  and  almost  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation.  Rain  only  falls 
five  or  six  days  in  the  year,  between  November  and  April,  and  probably 
does  not  amount  to  one  inch. 
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The  entire  district  between  Kuisup  river  and  the  sea  (with  the  exception 
of  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast)  is  covered  with  sand  hills  of  consider- 
able hciglit,  and  these  also  extend  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Swakop, 
beyond  which  the  sand  is  unable  to  pass  owing  to  the  Swakop  annually 
scouring  out  its  bed.  The  sand  being  blown  from  the  desert  toward  the 
coast  by  the  strong  east  winds  which  prevail  inland,  occasionally  with  great 
violence  between  the  months  of  May  to  Septembor,  is  met  by  the  SW. 
wind  prevailing  on  th'j  coast.  These  combined  forces  have  formed  the  sand 
hills  about  300  feet  high  and  gradually  extendeil  them  toward  the  north, 
pushing  the  Kuisup  from  port  D'llheo  to  its  })resent  point  of  discharge. 

Kuisnp  river. — The  water  of  this  river  reaches  the  sea  always,  but  as 
for  the  last  60  miles  of  its  course  it  has  30  feet  and  upwards  of  sand  in  its 
bed,  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional  rainfall  in  the  interior  that  it  saturates 
the  whole  of  this  sand  and  becomes  a  running  river  at  its  surface.  The 
bed  of  the  river  in  places  exceeds  one  mile  in  width,  but  it  forms  a  new 
course  each  time  it  runs. 

Pelican  point. — The  general  height  of  this  spit  above  high  water  is  4 
to  8  feet,  but  in  some  other  parts  it  is  only  awash  at  high  water.  A  hut 
that  has  been  used  for  curing  fish  is  situated  f  mile  to  southward  of  Pelican 
point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  spit,  but  is  scarcely  visible  from  seaward, 
its  roof  being  only  3  or  4  feet  above  the  surrounding  sand.  The  point  is 
extending  to  the  eastward  and  the  soundings  decreasing  off  Pelican  point; 
U  is  necessary  to  use  caution  when  rounding  it,  especially  at  night. 
•  Beacon. — The  former  beacon  on  the  point  has  been  replaced  by  a  con- 
spicious  beacon,  pyramidal  in  shape,  painted  with  alternate  horizontal  bands 
of  red  and  white,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  10  feet  in  diameter  painted 
white.     The  total  height  of  the  beacon  is  41  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Anchorage. — The  Danae  steered  in  with  the  factory  bearing  8.  27°  E. 
(south  mag.),  and  anchored  as  soon  as  less  than  5  fathoms  was  obtained- 
The  factory  is  of  the  Sfame  color  as  the  surrounding  land,  situated  about  60 
yards  above  high  water  mark  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  bay,  and  was  seen 
from  seaward  by  the  Danae  at  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

H.  M,S.  Sylvia,  1880,  anchored  in  the  bay  in  4  fathoms  water,  with  the 
fish  house,  or  Pelican  point,  bearing  N.  55°  W.  (N.  28°  W.  mag.),  and 
the  factory  on  south  side  of  bay  bearing  S.  27°  E.  (south  mag.);  but  it  is 
advisable,  bearing  in  mind  the  silting  up  of  the  bay,  to  anchor  farther  out. 

It  is  recommended  for  small  vessels  which  intend  remaining  for  some 
days  to  anchor  with  the  church  bearing  about  S.  72°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.), 
so  that  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  land  may  l>e  made  by  the 
boats  under  sail  when  the  fresh  SW.  winds  are  blowing.  From  noon  and 
during  the  afternoon  the  SW.  winds  will  at  all  times  freshen  up  so  as  to 
cause  a  troublesome  sea  for  boats  and  raise  clouds  of  dust.  Fogs  are  fre- 
quent in  the  evening. 
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Settlement. — The  settlement  in  the  I)ay  consists  of  government  build- 
ings, mission,  church,  and  outbuildings  and  five  wooden  houses  or  factories. 
Being  but  little  above  the  sea  level,  some  of  these  are  nearly  surrounded 
by  water  during  spring  tides.  There  is  a  resident  magistrate  here  and  a 
township  has  been  marked  out. 

Supplies. — Fresh  beef  was  obtainetl  by  giving  a  few  days'  notice- 
Mullet  were  caught  near  the  beach  noith  of  ♦he  factory.  A  schooner 
comes  up  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  every  two  montlis  with  supplies 
and  articles  of  trade.  The  water  used  at  the  settlement  is  obtained  at 
Sanafontein.  Here  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  Kuisup  has  run 
dry  water  may  be  found  embankal  in  the  sand  downs,  but  a(ter  that  it 
is  obtainf-d  by  digging  a  foot  or  two,  the  chief  deposit  being  in  a  back- 
wash of  the  river.     The  water  is  put  in  casks  and  rolled  to  the  settlement. 

Occasional  light. — Should  a  vessel  be  seen  ajiproaching  Walfisch  bay, 
and  apparently  unable  to  enter  before  dark,  a  light  will  be  shown  from 
near  the  factory  on  the  south  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  light  is  a  fixed  white  light,  visible  seaward  from  the  bearing  S.  73°  E. 
(S.  46°  E.  mag.)  to  S.  1 7°  W.  (S.  44°  W.  mag.).  It  U  elevated  25  fktet  above 
the  sea,  and  should  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  from  a  distance  t»f  about  8 
miles.     The  light  is  unreliable. 

Note. — Entering  the  bay,  this  light  should  be  kept  between  the  bearings 
of  S.  25°  E.  (S.  2°  W.  mag.)  and  S.  14°  E.  (S.  13°  W.  mag.). 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Walfisch  bay  at  Ih.  54m.; 
springs  rise  6  feet. 

Port  Dllheo,  or  Sandwich  harbor,  lies  about  27  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Pelican 
point,  the  intervening  coast  being  low  and  sandy,  with  a  slight  convexity 
to  the  westward.  Tlie  port  is  formed  by  a  low  sandy  peninsula  on  its 
western  side,  terminating  in  D'llheo  point,  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  and 
having  shoal  water  extending  more  than  a  mile  off  on  its  seaboard  side? 
which  is  reported  to  be  extending  to  the  northward.  The  highest  point 
of  this  peninsula  is  on  the  western  side,  where  it  is  IG  feet  above  the  sea. 

Al)Out  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  D^Ilheo  point  sand  spits  run  out  to 
the  eastward  from  the  peninsula,  and  to  the  westward  from  the  mainland, 
leaving  only  a  passage  I  mile  broad,  with  G  feet  of  water,  into  an  extensive 
lagoon,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  increases  to  as  much  as  3  fathoms  in 
some  places.  The  lagoon  has  not  been  well  exann'ned,  but  appeai-s  to  be 
al)out  4  miles  long  by  3  miles  broad;  and  on  its  eastern  shore,  2  miles  SE. 
of  the  narrow  entrance,  is  the  watering  place. 

The  harbor  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  consequents  of  its  sea  face  being  a 
long,  low,  sandy  spit,  having  the  harbor  and  lagoon  between  it  and  the 
mainland,  which  is  formed  of  high  sand  hills.  In  coming  from  the  south- 
ward, and  sure  of  the  vessel's  position,  stand  into  12  fathoms  water  at  the 
distance  of  2  miles  offshore,  and  run  along  the  land.     The  termination  of 
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the  breakers  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  spit  will  soon  be  perceived,  and 
the  lagoon  over  the  spit  roay  he  seen  from  the  masthead. 

The  lagoon  at  the  head  of  port  D'llhoe  abounds  in  fish,  and  a  fishing 
party  of  Europeans  is  generally  established  there.  There  are  also  a  few 
Hottentots,  who  give  their  services  to  the  party  in  return  for  food. 

Water, — This  is  the  only  place  along  this  coast  where  fresh  water  can 
be  obtained ;  it  is  found  inside  the  lagoon  about  2  miles  SE.  of  the  entrance, 
not  20  yards  from  the  beach,  its  presence  being  indicated  by  some  reeds, 
and  by  digging  a  trench  3  or  5  feet  deep,  good  water  may  be  obtained  in 
abundance. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  port  D'llheo  at  3h.;  rise 
of  tide,  8  to  10  foet. 

Caution. — Information  has  been  received  that  a  sand  bank,  wirh  o  feet 
water  on  it,  has  formed  across  the  entrance  of  port  D'llheo,  entirely  closing 
it  to  vessels,  even  the  small  coasting  schooners. 

Discolored  water. — The  water  was  observe  1  to  be  very  light  in  color 
in  the  vicinity  of  port  D'llheo,  and  for  a  few  miles  southward  of  it. 

This  discolored  water  extended  2  to  *^  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  clear  and  distinct  between  it  and  the  blue  water  sea- 
ward ;  the  depth  at  about  J  mile  inside  this  line  was  1 3  to  14  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom. 

H,  M.  S.  Danae,  May,  1878,  in  latitude  24°  17'  S.,  longitude  14°  8'  E., 
about  90  miles  southward  of  Walfisch  bay,  obtained  Sf)undings  in  80  fathoms, 
dark  sand  and  shells,  the  water  discolored.  This  discolored  water  appeared 
to  extend  about  15  or  20  miles  offshore,  between  cape  Cross  and  Hollams 
Bird  kht 

Conception  bay. — The  center  of  this  bay  lies  in  latitude  24°  S.,  about 
40  miles  to  the  southward  of  D'llheo  point;  but  it  is  a  simple  indentation 
of  the  roast,  and  affords  no  shelter  whatever. 

HoUams  Bird  islet. — This  singular  rock,  which  h'es  about  77  mik»s  to 
the  southward  of  D'llheo  point,  and  5J  miles  from  the  mainland  of  the 
continent,  is  from  J  to  f  mile  in  circumference,  and  about  40  feet  high. 
The  islet  from  observations  made  by  H.  M.  S.  Syhia,  lies  in  latitude  24° 
37'  30"  S.,  longitude  14°  32'  E.,  and  from  it  a  reef  of  rock,  on  which 
tlie  Fca  at  times  breaks  very  heavily,  extends  about  5  miles  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  while  another,  about  200  yards  in  length,  runs  off  from 
the  north  end  of  the  islet. 

The  reef  is  frequented  by  a  vast  number  of  riirht  whales  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and  the  islet  is  resorted  to  by  seals,  gannets, 
and  penguins.  The  islet  is  visited  during  the  guano  season  (April-August). 
The  landing  is  very  difficult,  often  impracticable,  and  is  ujually  accom- 
plished by  swinging  with  a  rope's  end  attached  to  the  top  of  a  pair  of 
sheers,  which  have  been  erected  for  shipping  guano,  and  are  conspicuous 
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when  seen  from  seaward.  A  sounding  of  8  fathoms  was  obtained  at  about 
one  mile  north  of  this  islet,  and  the  water  in  this  direction  appears  not  so 
deep  as  to  the  eastward;  ss  the  locality  has  not  been  examined^  attention 
is  called  to  this  fact.  So  far  as  was  observed,  the  bottom  was  even  and 
sandy. 

Capt.  Morrell  remarks  that  a  vessel  may  lie  at  anchor  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  in  10  fathoms  water,  all  the  whaling  season  in  perfect  safety, 
provided  she  has  chain  cables.  The  pas^aj^e  between  the  island  and  the 
continent  has  a  depth  of  water  from  20  to  10  fnihoms  near  the  mainland, 
and  free  from  hidden  dangers,  excepting  a  reef  which  fringes  the  main 
shore  abreast  of  the  islet. 

The  water  around  its  shores  abounds  with  many  kinds  of  excellent  scale 
fish,  which  may  bfe  caught  with  hook  and  line  in  great  quantities.  A  few 
turtles,  also,  may  be  found  on  a  small  sandy  beach  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island.  Anchorage  may  be  had  about  a  mile  NE.  of  the  islet,  in  about 
13  fathoms,  sand  and  rock. 

Olirrent. — When  proceeding  from  Ilollams  Bird  islet  to  port  D'llheo, 
a  current  was  experienced  setting  to  NNE.  at  the  rate  of  about  1^,5^  knots 
an  hour. 

OoSiSt. — The  coast  from  abreast  Hollams  Bird  islet  is  sandy  for  about 
24  miles  to  the  southward,  forming  a  bay  with  a  low  sandy  beach,  marked 
with  black  clumps  of  rocks,  and  terminating  in  a  low  point  with  a  flat 
topped  rock  close  off  it.  This  rock  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
vessel  within  5  miles  of  the  shore.  North  of  the  rock,  some  remarkable 
white  patches  are  seen,  which  are  very  conspicuous  with  the  afternoon  sun. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  of  what  these  patches  consist,  for  the  whole  country 
in  the  vicinity  is  of  Mnd,  but  whereas  it  is  generally  of  a  yellow^ish  ap- 
pearance, these  patches  are  quite  white,  coming  down  to  a  i>oinc  toward 
the  base  of  the  hills,  and  spreading  out  above  in  a  fan  shape,  or  like  a 
rudely  formed  letter  T.  Northward  of  these,  the  coast  apparently  curves 
considerably  to  the  westward  and  becomes  much  lower,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf  and  spray  which  enveh  ps  it. 

Sylvia  hill,  situated  about  13  miles  southward  of  Flat-topped  rock,  is 
a  conspicuous,  sharp,  double-peaked  hill,  w.hich  stands  closely  over  a 
rounded  point;  when  seen  from  the  northward,  Sylvia  hill  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous as  it  appears  from  the  southward,  but,  being  higher  than  the 
surrounding  land,  it  will  attract  attention. 

Easter  cliffs,  situated  about  12  miles  southward  of  Sylvia  hill,  are 
high  and  rugged  sand  cliffs  extending  about  3  miles,  the  intervening  coast 
being  sandy,  and  forming  two  slight  indentations,  behind  which  rise  a 
monotonous  range  of  hills. 

Breakers  extend  off  the  coast  immediately  north  of  Easter  cliffs  for  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  although  no  projecting  point  could  be  distin- 
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guished.  The  coast  about  here  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2^ 
miles,  the  soundings  at  this  distance  from  the  shore  being  15  and  16  fathoms, 
even  bottom. 

Southward  of  Easter  clifis  the  coast  is  sandy  for  about  5  miles,  forming 
a  slight  indentation  and  terminating  in  a  rocky  point  which  is  not  conspic- 
uous.  Southward  of  this  point,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  8  miles  across  and 
2J  miles  deep  to  the  northern  point  of  Spencer  bay,  there  being  several 
soiall  sand  cli£&  about  2  miles  south  of  the  rocky  north  point. 

The  intervening -range  of  coast  hills  forms  an  unbroken  and  somewhat 
high  and  level  range  of  sand  hills,  alx)ut  which  there  is  no  mark  by  which 
one  may  be  distinguished  from  another. 

Spencer  bay  is  a  considerable  indentation  in  the  coast,  and  may  be  known 
by  Mercury  island,  which  lies  off  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Dolphin  head, 
the  SW.  point  of  Spencer  bay,  is  of  most  remarkable  formation,  being 
high,  steep,  and  rocky,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  600  feet;  this,  with  the  high  cliffy  land  3  miles  in  extent  north 
of  the  north  point  of  the  bay,  forms  the  most  remarkable  land  along  this 
coast.  When  seen  from  a  few  miles  northward  of  S|>encer  bay.  Dolphin 
bead  appears  like  an  island,  and  bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar;  Mercury  island  appearing  as  a  sharp  edged  white  pyramid. 
From  Dolphin  head  the  north  point,  which  is  high  and  sandy,  lies  N.  20° 
E.  (N.  48°  E.  mag.)  about  4  miles,  and  this  line  just  touches  the  inner 
end  of  Mercury  island,  within  which  the  depth  of  the  bay  falls  back  about 
2  miles. 

Mercury  island  is  a  bleak,  rugged  rock,  of  an  oblong  shape,  130  feet 
high,  ^  mile  in  length,  with  a  detached  rock  50  feet  high  off  its  northward 
end,  which  is  steep-to;  but  off  the  south  end  of  the  island  a  rocky  shoal 
runs  off  al)out  400  yards.  The  sea  at  times Jbeats  against  the  shores  of  the 
island  with  indescribable  fury,  and  rushes  into  an  immense  cavern  through 
several  apertures  or  rents,  causing  thereby  an  awful  noise  and  commotion. 

Landing*. — During  the  guano  season  (April- August),  when  men  are 
living  on  Mercury  island,  landing  may  be  effected  with  comparative  ease 
even  in  moderately  bad  weather,  but  at  other  seasons  it  would  probably  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  The  landing  place  is  just  south  of  a  narrow 
gully  which  separates  the  main  part  of  the  island  from  the  islet  off  its  north 
extremity.  The  only  danger  to  avoid  is  a  round  topped  rock  which  some- 
times uncovers  with  the  swell,  and  which  lies  close  to  the  spot  which  a 
stranger  would  make  for  as  being  the  best  to  run  alongside  of.  The  boat 
should  run  close  northward  of  this  rock,  letting  go  an  anchor  off  shore. 
Mercury  island  is  composed  of  bare  rock,  very  steep,  and  even  precipitous 
in  places,  while  the  guano  renders  the  foothold  often  precarious,  not  to  say 
dangerous,  unless  care  be  taken. 
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Shoal. — ^The  sea  has  been  seen  to  break  heavily  in  bad  weather  on  a 
shoal  lying  ^  mile  or  rather  more  northeastward  of  Mercury  island,  but 
there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  water  on  it  and  it  only  breaks  in  a  very 
heavy  swell. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Spencer  bay  at  lOh.  50ra.; 
rise  of  tide  5  to  6  feet. 

DirectioilS. — Ships  can  enter  Spencer  bay  on  either  side  of  Mercury 
island,  but  if  taking  the  southern  passage,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  shoal  reef  oiF  the  south  end  of  the  island.  The  best  anchorage  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island  about  300  yards  from  the  shore  in  6  fathoms 
water,  sand  and  clay.  Vessels  loading  guano  lie  a  little  over  400  yards 
from  the  shore.  It  is  not  advisable  for  ships  to  anchor  on  the  south  side 
of  the  bay,  as  it  is  seldom  free  from  a  rolling  swell,  and  a  heavy  westerly 
swell  heaves  into  it  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  while  vessels  anchored 
under  the  lee  of  Mercury  island  are  in  comparatively  smooth  water.  The 
winds  are  either  fresh  from  SSW.,  or  light  northerly  winds  with  fog;  these 
last  never  blow  with  violence,  otherwise  this  would  be  a  dangerous  bay  to 
lie  in.  With  SW.  winds  it  is  well  shelterwl  by  the  S\V.  point,  which  is 
very  high,  though  the  wind  sometimes  blows  over  it  in  violent  gales. 
'  In  bad  weather  the  sea  breaks  over  the  beach  f)r  a  considerable  distance, 
and  forms  several  lagoons  in  little  hollows  behind  it,  which  are  frequented 
by  numerous  flamingoes  and  other  birds. 

The  average  quantity  of  guano  obtained  at  Spencer  bay  annually  is  350 
to  450  tons. 

The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  in  cattle,  sheep,  deef,  bucks,  wolves, 
gray  foxes,  elephants,  and  ostriches  in  greater  numbers  than  it  does  further 
south.  There  are  many  salt  springs  in  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  Spencer 
bay,  where  salt  might  be  manafacture<l  in  immense  quantities. 

Coast. — At  12  miles  southward  of  Dolphin  head  there  is  a  conspicuous 
sharp-peaked  Saddle  hill,  which  stands  immediately  over  the  shore,  and 
may  be  easily  seen  in  clear  weather  from  Ichabo  island.  Saddle  hill,  when 
seen  from  the  northward,  has  apparently  but  one  peak,  and  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable as  being  the  highest  land  in  the  locality.  About  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  Saddle  hill  the  cliffs  terminate,  and  the  shore  for  5  miles  is 
formed  by  a  sandy  beach,  gradually  curving  to  the  w&stward  to  another 
rather  conspicuous  cliffy  headland,  situated  9  miles  from  Saddle  hill. 
Northward  of  this  headland  another  bay  is  formed  nearly  2  miles  across, 
its  shores  beingr  of  cliff  and  sand,  while  at  the  northern  extreme  stands  a 
rocky  pyramid,  prominent  when  seen  from  the  southward,  and  which, 
when  seen  from  the  westward,  appears  as  a  flat-topped  ledge.  From  here 
the  coast  is  rugged  cliff  for  2  J  miles  to  Dolphin  head  at  the  south  entrance 
to  Spencer  bay. 
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The  coast  between  Saddle  hill  and  Hottentot  bay  is  a  sandy  beach, 
rising  at  a  short  distance  inland  to  a  level  range  of  sand  hills.  This  beach 
is  continuons  except  in  two  places,  where  there  are  small  sandy  cliffs  close 
to  the  water. 

Hottentot  bay. — This  bay  lies  about  2')  miles  from  Spencer  bay,  and  is 
about  2  miles  broad,  between  Hottentot  point  and  the  mainland,  and  from 
this  line  the  bay  runs  back  to  the  southward  about  2  miles,  and  affords 
secure  anchorage,  in  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  with  good  holding  ground  of 
sand  and  mud. 

In  1 880  there  were  the  remains  of  a  wreck  on  the  l)each  at  the  head  of 
the  bay,  a  vessel  about  100.  feet  long  and  25  feet  beam ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  wreck  was  covered  with  sand,  but  the  bow  and  stern  were  uncovered. 

The  Sylvia  anchored  in  Hottentot  bay  in  '4  fathoms  water,  with  the 
north  extreme  of  Hottentot  point  bearing  N.  8o°  W.  (N.  57°  W.  mag.), 
distant  nearly  one  mile. 

Natives  occasionally  visit  the  bay  for  fishing,  and  sometimes  ostrich 
feathers  may  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  tobacco.  Though  generally 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  they  seem  civil  and  harmless ;  the  little  water 
they  had  was  brackish  and  carried  in  ostrich  shells,  and  by  signs  they 
convey  the  impression  that  it  was  obtained  far  to  the  northward.  There 
is  abundance  of  fish,  but  no  water. 

The  point  of  land  protecting  the  bay  is  partly  rocky  and  cliffy,  but  near 
the  mainland  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  so  that  Ichabo 
island  may  be  seen  over  it  from  the  masthead  of  a  small  ves-el  at  anchor. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  neck,  distant  about  1 1  miles,  is  a  small  rocky 
islet,  and  here,  during  the  laying  and  incubation  season,  numerous  birds 
resort  and  plenty  of  eggs  may  be  obtained.  Seals  also  may  sometimes  be 
caught. 

The  islet  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  Gallovidia  reef,  several  parts  of 
which  are  awash  and  others  above  water;  it  projects  in  a  southerly  and 
westerly  direction  from  the  peninsula,  forming  Hottentot  bay,  and  lies 
nearly  in  the  direct  course  from  that  bay  to  Ichabo.  When  coming  from 
the  southward  this  peninsula  makes  like  two  low  bare  gray  isolated  rocks, 
of  which  the  northern  one  is  a  little  the  higher.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  pass  within  the  depth  of  9  fathoms,  as  it  has  been  seen  to  break 
heavily  in  8  fathoms. 

Ichabo  island. — The  trend  of  the  coast  l)etween  Hottentot  bay  and 
Ichabo  island  is  about  S.  by  E.,  its  general  character  being  rocky,  with 
occasional  sandy  beaches.  Some  points  marked  with  rocks  are  prolonged 
into  the  sea  by  reefs,  which  in  some  places  extend  a  mile  offshore.  Ichabo 
island,  about  30  feet  high,  said  to  be  composed  of  granite,  slate,  stone,  and 
quartz,  is  about  J  mile  in  circumference,  and  distant  ^  mile  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland. 
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There  are  several  offlying  rocivs,  but  all  are  ab  )ve  w  iter,  excepting  a  patch 
of  sunken  dangers  extenJ"nigal))ut20Jyaril3  off  the  north  pointof  the  island. 

The  main  shore  to  the  southward  of  Ichaho  island  is  fronted  by  exten- 
sive and  dangerous  reefs,  many  parts  of  which,  being  under  water,  are  not 
observable  when  the  sea  is  smooth;  at  the  distance  of  4  miles  southward 
of  the  island,  the  breakers  around  Marshall  rocks  extend  1^  miles  off 
shore;  and  though  within  them  there  is  a  deep  water  channel,  it  is  never 
taken  voluntarily  and  should  always  be  carefully  avoided.  Abreast  of  the 
island  there  is  a  landing  place  within  Wreck  point,  but  it  is  only  available 
in  the  linest  weather;  an<l  another  in  Douglas  bay,  protected  by  a  rocky 
point,  a  goml  mile  from  the  island  in  a  S£.  direction. 

Capt.  Sir  John  Marshall,  C.  B.,  of  H.  M.  S.  lais,  by  whom  the  island 
and  anchorage  were  surveyed  in  1844,  observes :  **  The  bottom  is  generally 
rocky,  with  sandy  |>atches,  and  consequently  bad  holding  ground :  many 
anchors  have  been  broken  in  the  rocks,  and  buoy  ropes  chafed  through  in  a 
very  short  time.  Heavy  rollers  set  in,  particularly  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  anchorage  is  broken  water, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  discern  the  reefs,  and  requiring  much  care  in 
bringing  up.  The  southwanl  or  windward  entrance  is  the  best  in  every 
res|)ect,  there  being  no  danger  but  what  is  visible,  and  a  vessel  may  shorten 
sail  at  leisure  and  run  for  a  Ixjrth." 

As  the  prevailing  wind  is  from  SSW.,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  land 
to  the  southward  of  the  island  ;  but  if  a  vessel  should  be  driven  to  leeward 
by  strong  southerly  gales,  it  is  recommended  to  work  along  shore,  standing 
in  as  near  as  it  is  prudent  toward  evening]^  and  stretching  out  a  part  of  the 
night,  so  as  to  be  near  the  land  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  advantage  of  the  land  breeze.  When  standing  in  between  the 
parallels  of  26^  15'  and  26^  25^  S.,  the  mountains  inland  should  be  made 
out  and  steered  for  on  a  S.  84®  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  bearing,  when  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  Ichabo  island. 

Ichabo  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance  on  account  of  the  whitish 
yellow  hue  it  has.     On  its  highest  point  there  is  a  flagstaff. 

Anchorage. — This  can  hardly  be  termed  a  secure  anchorage,  though  it 
is  seldom  that  accidents  occur  if  due  precautions  are  observed. 

The  chief  safeguard  is  to  have  ground  tackle  suitable  to  the  ship's  ton- 
nage, for  as  long  as  they  do  not  drag  their  anchors  vessels  are  well  shel- 
tered by  Ichalx)  island  from  the  heavy  swell  that  sets  in,  but  when  that 
island  bears  southward  of  WSW.  the  rollers  are  often  dangerously  heavy. 
The  holding  ground  is  not  very  good,  being  composed  of  sandy  patches 
amohu:  rocks. 

The  Sylvia  anchored  off  Ichabo  island  in  7  fathoms  water,  with  Douglas 
point  bearing  S.  32°  E.  (S.  4°  E.  mag.),  and  Ichabo  island,  south  extreme, 
S.  74°  W.  (N.  78°  W.  mag.). 
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Landing. — Landing  to  a  siranj^er  will  often  appear  difficult;  the  best 
place  to  effect  this  is  on  the  NE.  extreme  of  the  island,  where  a  patch 
of  kelp  will  be  seen  which  materially  assists  in  hauling  up  a  boat  on  the 
shelving  rocky  shore.  During  the  guano  season,  from  April  to  August, 
there  are  usually  men  residing  on  the  island,  and  with  their  assistance 
landing  is  occasionally  effected  with  ease. 

Winds. — Northerly  winds  aecompanie<l  by  fog  are  frequently  experi- 
ence^l,  but  N  W.  gales  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Rollers. — The  rollers  come  in  without  giving  previous  warning,  and  it 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  both  entrances  to  break  right  across,  leaving 
com |)a rati vely  smooth  water  at  the  anchorage. 

Village. — Tilt-re  is  a  Hottentot  village  of  some  size  on  the  beach  of 
Douglas  bay.  The  water  used  by  the  natives  is  procured  from  about  8 
miles  inland,  while  that  used  by  the  Europeans  is  brought  from  Table  bay, 
cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Ichabo,  Plum  pudding,  Pomona,  Possession,  Halifax,  and  Mercury 
islands  are  visiied  every  year  for  guano,  which  is  collected  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  season  begins  in  April  and  continues  until  August  or 
September,  when  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  employed  collecting 
guano  go  ill  search  of  seals  which  frequent  the  rocks  off  this  coast,  while 
others  return  to  the  cape.  Communication  is  maintained  between  these 
islands  and  the  cape  by  schooners  which  sail  at  stated  intervals. 

In  1880  the  total  produ?e  of  these  islands  was  said  to  exceed  5,000  tons 
of  guano. 

The  breeze  is  frequently  strong  from  the  SW. ;  no  rain  falls,  but  dense 
fogs  and  heavy  dews  prevail,  and  occasionally  lightning  and  thunder  are 
experienced-  The  dryness  of  the  air  is  so  great  as  to  produce  disagreeable 
effects  oo  the  face,  mouth,  and  eyes. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Ichabo  island  at  Ih. 
springs  rise  6  feet  and  neaps  4  feet.     The  tidal  current  is  imperceptible 
but  .usually  a  northerly  current  sets  through  the  anchorage  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  an  hour. 

Mr.  Stabb,  Master  of  H.  M.  S.  Grecian  in  1852,  observes:  "The  whole 
islet  is  covered  with  innumerable  quantitiejj  of  birds,  principally  penguins, 
gannets,  cormorants,  and  shags.  The  anchorage  is  insecure  and  dangerous; 
the  best  is  close  under  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  100  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  immediately  off  a  black  rock.  Here  a  vessel  will  be  sheltered 
by  the  island  itself  from  the  swell  setting  in  around  it.  The  bottom  also 
is  a  patch  of  mud  and  sand,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  anchorage  is  more  or 
less  rocky. 

"The  wind  blows  through  the  channel  at  times  with  great  violence.  A 
dangerous  blind  rock  lies  northeastward  f  mile  from  the  island,  and  about 
J  mile  from  the  mainland,  with  no  paijsage  between.     This  appears  to  be 
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the  only  hidden  danger  about  the  anchorage.     Both  channels,  north  and 
south  of  the  island,  are  safe." 

Staple  rock. — Staple  rock  is  low  and  black,  lying  f  mile  from  the  shore, 
at  about  7  miles  southeastward  of  the  entrance  to  Ichabo  anchorage.  It  is 
often  covered  with  seals,  and  is  visited  every  year  by  a  sealing  expedition 
from  the  several  guano  islands. 

Between  Staple  rock  and  tlie  shore  there  is  a  passage  through  which 
vessels  have  passed,  but  it  is  highly  dangerous,  as  the  rollers  which  extend 
toward  the  shore  often  break  without  warning. 

A  low  half-tide  rock,  with  two  others  lying  close  off  its  south  extreme, 
is  situated  2  miles  N.  62°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.)  of  Staple  rock,  there  being 
clear  water  between  them  and  that  rock. 

Staple  reefi  extending  WN  W.  from  Staple  rock,  consists  of  sand  banks, 
with  |3atches  of  comparatively  deep  water  between  them. 

Although  the  above  dangers  may  be  passed  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile,  yet  the  rollers  extend  much  farther  than  that,  and  the  water  is  often 
seen  to  break  in  10  and  even  12  fathoms. 

From  the  north  extreme  of  Staple  reef,  rollers  extend  in  a  northerly 
direction,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  oo&st,  to  the  Marshall  rocks,  and 
although  a  vessel  approaching  from  the  southward  might  come  along  the 
shore  inside  of  them  to  the  entrcmce  of  Ichalx),  it  ought  not  to  be  attempted, 
except  from  necessity. 

Marks. — The  conical  sand  hill  in  line  with  a  high  rounded  hill  inland, 
bearing  S.  81°  E.  (S.  53°  E.  mag.),  leads  southward  of  Staple  rock,  in  9  to 
10  fathoms  water,  which  depth,  however,  is  too  shoal  for  some  circumstances 
which  may  arise  on  this  coast,  and  to  keep  clear  of  the  rollers  a  vessel  should 
not  bring  this  cone  to  bear  so  far  to  the  southward. 

The  shore  between  Ichabo  island  and  Angra  Pequeua  is  not  so  utterly 
bare  of  distinguishing  marks  as  other  parts  of  the  coast,  but  some  offlying 
rocks  near  the  shore,  known  to  the  sealers  as  Seveutyfour  and  Eightyfour 
rocks,  are  conspicuous  in  making  a  break  in  the  otherwise  dreary  waste  of 
land. 

In  latitude  26°  28'  S.  is  a  rounded  rocky  point,  on  which  are  two 
beacons,  and  a  little  farther  north,  on  the  beach,  is  the  conspicuous  cone  of 
sand,  already  alluded  to,  which  stands  out  very  clearly  when  seen  in  the 
afternoon. 

Angra  Pequelia. — The  western  point  of  this  extensive  indentation  (to 
which  the  term  Pequefia,  or  small,  seems  a  misnomer)  lies  about  23  miles 
SSE.  of  IchalK)  island,  and  is  known  at  Diaz  point. 

The  bay  itself  is  comprised  between  Diaz  point  to  the  westward,  and 
Northeast  point,  distant  from  the  former  NE.  about  6  miles;  and  within 
these  boundaries  there  are  several  good  anchorages,  easy  of  access. 

Little  Orange  river  flows  into  Angra  Pequefia  bay. 
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Beacon. — On  Diaz  point  a  large  cross  has  been  erected  in  place  of  the 
marble  cross  erected  by  Bartholomew  in  1486.  From  a  distance  the  new 
cross  might  be  mistaken  for  the  flagstaff  on  Halifax  island. 

Shearwater  bay. — About  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Diaz  point  is  Angra 
point,  the  shore  between  falling  back  1 1  miles  to  the  southward,  and  form- 
ing an  extensive  bay  known  as  Shearwater  bay,  where  good  anchorage  may 
be  obtained  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  fine  sand,  with  good  shelter  from  all  winds 
excepting  these  from  north  and  NW,  H.  M.  S.  Syhla  anchored  in  this 
bay  in  5  fathoms  water,  with  the  north  extreme  of  Penguin  island  open  of 
Angra  point,  bearing  N.  66°  E.  (S.  86°  E.  mag.)  and  Diaz  point  N.  64° 
W.  (N.  3<)°  W.  mag.). 

Angra  point. — At  the  distance  of  ^  mile  off  Angra  point  is  Angra  rock, 
which  is  always  above  water;  in  the  passage  between  there  is  a  depth  of  4 J 
fathoms,  and  it  is  safe  and  available,  though  by  some  it  is  deemed  safer  to 
pass  the  rock  on  its  northern  side,  taking  care  to  give  it  a  berth  of  at  least 
J  mile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  extremity  of  the  shoal  plateau,  which  extends 
J  mile  off  in  a  North  direction. 

Angra  cove. — Within  Angra  point  to  the  eastward  is  the  inlet  to  which 
the  name  Angra  Pequefia  is  properly  suppose  to  apply,  whose  entrance  is 
1^  miles  broad  between  Angra  point  and  the  north  end  of  Shark  island. 
The  inlet  runs  to  the  southward  for  a  distance  of  5  miles,  but  not  more 
than  half  that  distance  16  available  as  an  anchorage.  Off  Shark  island 
there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  about  4  fathoms,  or  a  mile  further  up  in 
2^  fathoms,  sand ;  and  there  is  a  good  landing  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  on 
its  western  side. 

The  reefs  surrounded  by  deep  water  may  be  known  at  high  tide  by  large 
quantities  of  seaweed  growing  on  them,  and  at  low  tide  their  tops  are  vis- 
ible. The  manager  of  the  German  factory  intends  to  place  a  beacon  on 
them  by  which  they  may  be  known. 

Islets. — From  Northeast  point,  three  islands,  viz:  Seal,  Penguin,  and 
Shark,  extend  in  a  south  direction ;  of  these,  Shark  island,  the  southern- 
most, all  but  joins  the  main  shore  at  its  southern  point.  Off  its  northern 
point,  distant  from  Penguin  island  nearly  a  mile,  a  reef  extend^  about  ^ 
mile,  and  off  the  south  end  of  Penguin  island  projects  a  similar  reef,  thus 
narrowing  the  navigable  channel  to  an  inner  anchorage,  known  as  Robert 
harbor,  to  J  mile. 

About  I  mile  north  of  Penguin  island  is  Seal  island  about  a  mile  in 
length ;  but  the  actual  channel  between  the  islands,  with  depths  of  from  5 
to  7  fathoms,  is  narrowed  to  J  mile  by  shoal  tongues  extending  from  the 
extremity  of  each  island. 

The  guano  from  the  islands  of  Angra  Pequefia  is  exhausted. 

Penguin  island  is  long,  low,  and  rocky,  its  northern  extreme  being 
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apparently  covered  with  gnano,  or  whitish  yellow-colored  sand;  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  alsQ  there  is  another  patch  of  similar  appearance. 

Seal  island  is  higher  than  Penguin  island  and  is  round  topped,  with 
the  northern  extremity  sloping  more  gradually  to  the  sea  than  the  southern. 
There  is  a  spar  beacon  on  its  summit,  and  the  north  (mrt  of  the  island  has 
the  same  whitish  yellow  color  as  Penguin  island. 

The  (H)lored  patches  above  alluded  to  are  conspicuous  in  the  afternoon, 
and  could  not  fail  in  attracting  the  notice  of  a  stranger,  even  when  as  far  as 
8  miles  to  the  northward.  They  are  seen  some  time  before  either  Diaz  point 
or  Halifax  island  can  be  made  out. 

To  the  northward  of  Seal  island  the  channel  between  it  and  Northeast 
point  is  narrowed  to  ^  mile,  by  a  rocky  shoal  running  out  ^  mile  from  the 
latter.  Within  Seal  island  there  is  a  space  1^  miles  wide,  with  depths 
varying  from  2f  to  5  fathoms,  sand,  but  the  shelter  is  less  perfect  than 
that  obtainable  in  Rol)ert  harbor. 

Robert  harbor  is  a  good  and  well-sheltered  anchorage,  f  mile  broad, 
between  Penguin  island  and  the  main;  and  has  a  good  holding  ground  of 
clay  in  from  3^  to  4^  fathoms.  The  harbor  is  accessible  from  north  and  south 
of  Penguin  island,  but  the  latter  channel  with  6  J  and  6  fathoms  is  preferable, 
as.it  is  clear  of  danger,  while  the  northern  passage  is  contracted  and  ren- 
dered somewhat  unsafe  by  Tiger  rock,  which  does  not  always  show. 

Tiger  rock,  awash  at  low  water,  lies  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  Rol)ert  harbor,  at  about  800  yards  S.  67°  E.  (S.  39°  E. 
mag.)  of  the  north  extreme  of  Penguin  island.  In  the  absence  of  a  bea* 
con  to  mark  it,  vessels  should  enter  by  the  channel  southward  of  Penguin 
island. 

Beacons. — A  cross  has  been  erected  on  Nautilus  hill  (492  feet  high) 
on  the  north  shore  of  Robert  harbor;  it  forms  a  good  landmark. 

Settlements. — A  factory,  belonging  to  a  German  firm,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Robert  harbor,  close  northward  of  Nautilus  hill.  There  is  a 
small  pier  in  the  harbor.  No  fresh  provisions  are  procurable.  Communi- 
cation is  kept  up  monthly  with  Cape  Town  by  means  of  a  small  schooner, 
which  aljo  brings  water  at  a  cost  of  about  $8  per  ton. 

Winds. — At  Angra  Pequefia  the  morning  breeze  is  light  from  the  north- 
ward, and  in  the  afternoon  fresh  from  SSW.  The  latter  is  sometimes  very 
stronoTj  and  followed  by  calm  intervals,  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  same 
direction.     Violent  gusts  of  wind  from  the  SE.  also  occur. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Angra  Pequefia  at  2h. 
30m.;  springs  rise  8  feet. 

Directions. — Diaz  point  is  the  best  landmark  in  approaching  Angra 
Pequefia.  Seen  from  the  SSW.  at  the  distance  of  5  miles  the  point 
appears  like  three  islands,  two  of  them  of  conical  form ;  their  dark  tint 
makes  them  well  defined  against  the  hills  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  which 
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are  of  sandy  formation  and  lighter  in  color.  As  the  bay  is  approached  the 
points  terminating  the  different  coves  will  be  easily  recognized,  and  also 
the  three  large  islands,  and  the  high  mountains  with  rounding  summits. 
Diaz  point  may  be  rounded  within  400  yards;  then  steer  direct  for  Angra 
point,  and,  if  the  wind  is  SSW.,  by  keeping  Angra  rock  open  on  the  port 
bow,  passage  can  be  made  between  Angra  point  and  the  rock,  and  the 
anchorage  reached  either  to  the  eastward  of  Shark  island  or  in  Robert 
harbor,  without  changing  tack. 

Anchorages. — The  anchorage  between  Angra  point  and  Shark  island 
18  considered  preferable  to  Shearwater  bay,  in  conseqi;ence  of  the  violent 
gusts  and  squalls  felt  in  the  latter.  Robert  harbor,  inside  Penguin  island, 
is  better  calculated  for  small  vessels,  as  they  have  smoother  water,  and  it  is 
also  very  snug.  The  fourth  anchorage  is  inside  Seal  island,  but  it  has 
rather  less  water.  This  is  entered  by  the  passage  between  Seal  and  Penguin 
islands,  and  is  the  mo'^t  secure  of  all,  especially  from  June  to  August,  when 
.  northerly  winds  prevail,  and  the  rollers  are  most  dangerous;  the  other 
anchorages  of  this  bay,  as  well  as  most  others  along  this  coast,  being  then 
unsafe,  and  affording  no  shelter.  Robert  harbor  is  also  well  sheltered  in 
these  months.  The  southerly  winds  blow  very  hard  here  at  times,  and 
are  succeeded  by  short  intervals  of  calm  when  a  heavy  swell  sets  into 
Angra  Pequefla. 

.  Northward  of  Angra  Pequefia  there  are  two  islets  and  a  bay  worthy  of 
mention.  Seventyfour  islet  or  rock  is  a  small  islet  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  and  the  resort  of  fur  seal,  immense  numbers  of  which  are  seen  at  sea 
a  few  miles  from  the  land.  Boat  bay,  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Seventy- 
four  islet,  is  a  snug  anchorage  during  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds, 
and  open  only  to  north  and  NW.  It  is  described  as  Hottentot  bay  in- 
miniature;  the  ground  is  clear  of  all  dangers,  with  a  depth  of  5  or  6 
fathoms.  Eightyfour  rock,  which  also  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  land,  is 
5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Boat  bay,  and  it  resembles  in  all  respects 
Seventyfour  rock. 

Ouano  bay. — The  bay  is  bounded  on  its  western  side  by  Halifax  island, 
J  mile  in  length  north  and  south,  with  a  reef  ^  mile  long  off  it^  northern 
end;  the  distance  across  the  bay  being  IJ  miles  in  a  SW.  by  S.  direction. 
The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  composed  of  sand,  but  Halifax  island  makes  from 
the  southward  like  a  range  of  black  hummocks  with  a  moderately  high 
peak,  and  until  a  place  was  assigned  to  it  on  the  chart  was  frequently 
mistaken  by  strangers  for  Diaz  point. 

There  is  a  flagstaff  and  house  on  Halifax,  or  Guano,  island,  and  during 
the  guano  season  (April— August)  a  few  men  live  there. 

Halifax  island  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  channel  300  yards  broad, 
but  it  is  not  available,  as  there  is  only  a  depth  of  8  feet  at  low  water 
springs.     The  Isia  was  anchored  in  11  fathoms,  but  toward  the  island 
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the  soundings  gradually  decrc:ise;   the  bay  aifords  shelter  in  southerly 
winds,  but  isqnitu  exposed  to  thase  from  the  westward. 

With  a  moderato  g'ale  from  S\V.,  ex|)erii'necd  in  Sylvia  when  entering 
Shearwater  bay,  a  heavy  swell  was  setting  on  shore,  the  spray  being 
thrown  up  40  or  50  feet  high  on  Halifax  island  and  on  the  west  side  of 
Diaz  point' 

Big  bay  lies  about  4  miles  southward  of  Halifax  island,  and  is  1^  miles 
across,  alx)ut  |  mile  in  depth,  with  a  sandy  const  line;  itaflbrils  no  shelter, 
and  the  bottom  within  is  foul. 

Long,  or  Ludovic,  island. — Abreast  of  Ludovic  point,  is  the  island  of 
the  same  name ;  it  is  about  3  miles  southward  of  Big  bay,  nearly  1^  miles 
long,  and  litis  one  or  two  small  rocky  islets  above  water  lying  off  the  south 
extreme.  It  is  almost  divided  into  three  parts,  the  qea  breaking  over  it  in 
two  places,  but  there  is  no  channel  available  even  for  boats. 

The  southern  jK)rtion  is  about  j  mile  long,  and  is  lower  than  the  other 
two  parts;  the  middle  portion  is  the  smallest,  and  the  northern  the  highot 
of  the  three. 

The  charmel  between  the  north  extreme  of  the  island  and  the  main  is 
about  I  mile  wide;  the  southern  extreme  is  about  f  mile  from  the  main 
land,  but  the  south  channel  is  narrowed  by  an  islet  close  to  the  shore  be- 
ing prolonged  to  the  S\V.  by  a  reef,  a  mile  in  length,  which  is  nearly 
connected  with  the  rocks  to  the  southeast  of  Ludovic  island. 

The  anchorage  in  8  fathoms,  between  the  island  and  the  main,  is  reached 
by  the  north  channel,  but  the  approaches  are  difficult,  and  the  anchorage 
is  often  exposed  to  a  heavy  swell. 

Abreast  the  island,  on  the  mainland,  is  a  conspicuous  pyramidal  cairn, 
visible  in  clear  weather  for  7  miles,  and  useful  in  indicating  the  position  of 
Long  island,  which,  Iwiing  low  and  close  inshore,  is  very  difficult  to  make 
out  from  the  offing. 

Landing  place. — At  the  head  of  the  little  indentation  north  of  the 
conspicuous  cairn  is  a  small  sandy  beach,  with  a  house  close  to  it.  This 
is  used  as  a  landing  place  and  residence  during  the  sealing  season. 

Atlas  bay,  about  one  mile  southward  of  Long  island,  is  separated  from 
Adventure  bay  by  a  straight  rocky  coast  1 J  miles  in  length  ;  it  is  a  ^  mile 
wide,  nearly  ^  mile  deep,  and  sandy,  but  affords  no  shelter. 

Adventure  bay  is  about  ^  mile  across,  and  f  mile  in  depth,  with 
sandy  shores  and  a  small  rocky  islet  close  to  the  beach  at  its  head.  This 
bay  is  open  to  the  westward,  and  affords  no  protection.  From  Adventure 
bay  the  coast  is  a  straight  rocky  shore  for  3  miles  to  Elizabeth  point. 

Elizabeth  point  lio.s  northward,  distant  3^  miles  from  the  north  extreme 
of  Possession  island,  and  is  low  and  rocky,  with  a  dangerous  reef  and  heavy 
breakers  extending  to  the  southward  for  a  distance  of  1 J  miles.  East- 
ward of  Elizabeth  point  the  shore  is  sandy. 
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Elizabefh  bay  is  a  slight  indentation  on  the  mainland  within  Possession 
island,  about  2  miles  across,  with  a  beach  of  rock  and  sand,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  boats  are  enabled  to  land  on  its  southern  side. 

Possession  island.-^This  island  which  shelters  Elizabeth  bay  from  the 
westward  is  about  85  feet  high,  3  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  \  mile;  it  is  slightly  curved  in  form,  with  its  concave  side  toward  the 
main  shore^  whence  its  northern  point  is  distant  about  3  miles,  and  its 
southern  point  nearly  2  miles.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  and 
nearly  perpindicular.  When  seen  from  a  short  distance  to  the  southward 
iti  appears  as  a  cluster  of  islets  with  shoal  water  between  them,  for  there 
are  three  or  four  peaks  joined  by  low  land,  against  whicli  the  sea  breaks 
with  violence. 

OS*  the  north  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  and  two 
small  rocks,  prolonged  by  a  reef,  extending  \  mile  from  the  rocks  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  from  the  island  the  same  reef  runs  out  nearly 
1^  miUs  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  thence  falling  back  joins  the  NE. 
point  of  Possession  island.  This  reef  tends  to  increa<se  the  shelter  of  the 
bay,  the  actual  navigable  channel  between  it  and  the  rocks  off  Elizabeth 
point  being  \\  miles. 

The  approximate  position  of  its  south  end  is  in  latitude  26^  58'  30''  S., 
longitude  15°  12'  30"  E.,  and  near  it  there  is  a  little  cove  with  3  fathoms 
water,  and  a  landing  place  for  boats. 

Beacon. — A  spar  beacon  stands  on  the  southernmost  hill  on  the  island, 
and  is,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles,  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  background- 

jUommander  W.  Gordon,  H.  M,  S.  Petrel,  remarks  in  1868:  "Posses- 
sion island  is  tolerably  conspipuous  when  approached  from  either  north  or 
south,  though  it  is  little,  if  anything,  over  100  feet  high  in  any  part.  On 
the  south  end  is  a  staff  with  empty  barrel  on  the  top,  which  may  be  seen 
6  or  6  miles  off.  There  is  a  dangerous  and  far-extending  reef  off  the  SW. 
end  of  the  island,  rather  than  the  SE.,  though  I  do  not  deny  the  existence 
of  the  SE.  one.'' 

Broke  rocks. — These  rocjks  form  three  rocky  heads  with  12  feet  water 
on  each;  the  two  ea-ternmost  being  upward  of  a  mile  within  the  NE. 
point  of  Possession  island,  and  equidistant  from  the  inner  or  westernmost 
rock,  which  lies  J  mile  nearer  the  island.  This  latter  rock  was  formerly 
known  as  Heliopolis  rock,  and  lies  north  (N.  28°  E.  mag.)  2J  miles  from 
the  SE.  point  of  the  island. 

Bock. — A  dangerous  rock,  with  9  feet  water  over  it,  lies  N.  40°  E.  (N. 
68°  E.  mag.)  distant  }  mile  from  the  beacon  on  Possession  island;  this 
position  is  approximate.  Foul  ground  is  reporter!  to  exist  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  this  roc»k. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Possession  island,  at  3h. 
(approximate);  springs  rise  5  to  6  feet. 
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Directions. — The  southern  channel  is  the  l)est  for  entering,  but  should 
it  be  necessary  to  use  the  north  channel  and  work  toward  the  anchorage, 
it  is  better  to  keep  toward  the  mainland  until  well  to  the  southward  of 
Broke  rocks,  when  an  anchorage  may  be  selected  as  convenient,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  shoal  which  extends  J  mile  off  the  southern  point  of  the 
bay  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  previously  mentioned. 

If  entering  by  the  southern  passage,  give  the  south  point  of  the  island 
a  berth  of  one  mile,  and  when  the  NE.  point  of  the  island  opens  out  to  the 
eastward  of  the  SE.  |x>int,  the  shoal  off  the  south  end  of  the  island  will 
be  passed,  and  a  course  may  be  shaped  between  the  island  and  the  main- 
land, and  thence  to  the  anchorage.  When  passing  out  through  the  north 
channel  be  careful  to  keep  the  SE.  point  of  Possession  island  8.  28°  W. 
(S.  56°  W.  mag.)  until  the  northernmost  roi'ks  boar  N.  70°  W.  (N.  42° 
W.  mag.),  in  order  to  clear  Broke  rocks,  and  Irom  the  above  |)Osition  do 
not  steer  to  the  westward  of  N.  28°  W.  (north  mag.)  until  the  dangers  off 
the  north  end  of  the  island  are  passed. 

Oeneral  remarks. — Nothing  can  be  more  uninviting  than  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  the  coast  between  Walfisch  bav  and  Possession  island,  which  is 
composed  of  a  long  range  of  sand  hills,  excepting  that  portion  between 
Spencer  and  Hottentot  bays,  where  there  is  a  range  of  high,  barren,  deso- 
late precipices  600  feet  high,  more  forbidding  in  asj)ect,  if  possible,  tlian 
the  rest  of  the  coast. 

Proceeding  along  the  land  between  xlngra  Pe(|uenaand  Possession  island, 
or  when  making  the  land  from  seaward,  the  position  of  the  vessel  may  be 
confirmed  by  two  remarkable  peaks,  already  alluded  to  as  the  Paps,  one 
being  on  a  near  and  the  other  on  a  distant  range  of  sand  hills.  In  clear 
weather  these  peaks,  which  lie  in  about  latitude  26°  50'  S.,  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  may  be  .«een  from  a  distant  of  12  or  14  miles,  and  when  in 
line  bear  N.  51°  E.  (N.  79°  E.  mag.). 

Winds. — During  nine  months  of  the  year,  from  August  to  May,  south- 
erly winds  prevail,  and  blow  up  with  the  regularity  of  monsoons,  but  are 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  south  latitude  increases,  while  to  the  north- 
ward, although  the  direction  from  SSW.  to  SW.  continues  the  same,  the 
breezes  are  more  moderate,  and  at  Walfisch  bay  land  and  sea  breezes  are 
experienced.  The  force  of  wind  on  the  south  coast,  night  and  day,  ranged 
from  5  to  9,  while  to  the  northward  the  range  was  only  from  1  to  5.  Short 
intervals  of  calm  or  light  winds  sometimes  occurred  after  a  gale. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  approaching  any  of  the  anchorages  to  have  the 
vessel  under  snug  canvass,  as  a  moderate  breeze  outside  is  no  criterion  of 
the  wind  likely  to  he  met  with  inside,  where  it  may  probably  be  blowing 
a  moderate  gale.  The  wind  appears  to  blow  hardest  at  full  and  change  of 
the  moon  all  the  year  round,  and  gales  generally  oanir  at  that  time.  The 
south  wind  blows  hardest  with  a  clear  atmosphere  and  cloudless  sky. 
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During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  May  to  August,  is  the  season 
for  northerly  winds.  They  are  reported  to  be  more  irregular,  and  less 
strong  than  the  southerly,  but  are  succeeded  by  those  much  dreaded  rollers 
which  make  the  coast  generally  so  unsafe  at  this  season  of  the  year.  These 
rollers  also  set  in  occasionally  after  a  southerly  gale,  but  are  not  so  heavy, 
and  therefore  not  so  dangerous. 

Haze  and  fog. — A  thick  haze  genendly  hangs  over  the  whole  of  this 
coast  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  particularly  at  the  distance  of  from 
4  to  6  miles  off  shore;  but  it  generally  clears  off  about  3h.  or  4h.  p.  m- 
The  breakers  on  the  beach  are  frequently  seen  under  the  haze,  while  the 
land  is  barely  discernible. 

There  is  no  rain  during  the  southerly  winds,  but  generally  very  heavy 
dews  at  night,  with  occasionally  a  very  dense  fog,  and  large  drops  of 
dew  like  heavy  rain.  A  thick  fog  bank  on  the  western  horizon,  with  a 
well-defined  line  between  it  and  the  sky,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  strong 
southerly  gale. 

Ourrent. — The  current  along  the  whole  of  this  coast  runs  steadily  to 
the  northward  at  the  rate  of  |  mile  per  hour,  but  at  a  distance  of  40  miles 
from  the  land  it  appears  to  increase  to  1 J  miles. 

Temperature. — The  medium  temperature  of  the  air  iu  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Angra  Pequefla  is  about  6  i°,  and  at  Walfisch  bay  66°;  but  the 
temperature  was  invariably  4°  or  5°  lower  on  the  coast  than  out  at  sea. 
The  barometer  on  this  coast  ranges  from  29*9  to  30'2  inches. 

The  following  general  observations  on  this  portion  of  this  coast  are 
extracted  from  a  work  of  exploration  by  Mr.  Charles  John  Anderson  : 

"The  prevailing  local  wind,  extending  from  60  to  200  miles  from  the 
shore,  along  the  whole  length  of  this  coast,  is  from  S.  by  W.,  to  S  W.  by  S. 
Indeed  the  south  wind,  varying  considerably  of  course  in  strength,  blows 
for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  During  this  time  the  sky  overhead  is 
clear  and  cloudless,  though  the  horizon,  with  a  space  of  from  14°  to  20° 
above  it,  is  often  enveloped  in  so  deep  a  haze  that  the  land  from  eastward 
is  completely  hidden,  and  the  approach  to  the  coast  thus  rendered  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  sound — ay,  even  the  sight — of  the  surf  is 
generally  the  first  intimation  seamen  have  of  their  vessel's  proximity  to 
the  land.  During  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year  the  sea  is  often 
calm,  or  light  breezes  prevail  from  the  NNW.  These  northerly  winds 
are  generally  accompanied  by  dense  and  very  damp  fogs. 

"In  the  summer  season,  when  the  weather  is  calm  and  the  sky  without 
a  cloud,  the  sun  is  very  powerful ;  but  generally  speaking,  and  more  espe- 
cially during  the  prevalence  of  the  southerly  winds,  the  temperature  is 
very  low.  Thick  woolen  clothing  is  even  necessary,  for  the  wind  is  at 
times  so  keen  as  to  peel  off  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  to  make  the  lips  sore. 
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The  temperature  never  varies  much,  averaging  during  the  year  in  the 
shade  50^  to  60°. 

''On  all  this  coast  it  seldom  or  never  rains.  The  dews,  however,  during 
the  nights  are  heavy,  and  the  thick  fogs  in  the  winter  season  saturate  every- 
thing with  moisture.  After  one  of  these  fogs  water  will  frequently  drip 
from  the  rigging  of  vessels  almost  by  bucketsful." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

POSSESSION   ISLAND  TO  CAPE  ST.    MARTIN. 

Albatross  rock. — About  2  miles  to  the  southeastward  of  Possession 
island  is  Bol  island,*  which  stands  out  flat-topped  and  dark  against  the 
coast,  close  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  same  name ;  and  about  one  mile  further 
to  the  southward  is  Albatross  rock,  the  largest  of  a  group  of  small  h)W 
islets,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  about  J  mile  in  length.  Between  the 
rock  and  the  mainland  the  distance  is  about  ^  mile,  and  here  good  anchor- 
age may  be  obtained  in  6  fathoms  with  the  center  of  the  rock  bearing  S. 
62°  W.  (west  mag.);  but  from  Albatross  rock  in  a  southerly  direction  a 
rocky  reef  extends  upward  of  2  miles,  and  unless  intending  to  use  the 
anchorage  it  is  advisable  to  keep  an  offing  of  4  to  5  miles. 

At  the  distance  of  3§  miles  from  Albatross  rock  is  Plum  Pudding  inland, 
of  a  rounded  form  and  red  summit.  The  coast  between  these  two  islets 
is  fringed  with  rocks,  which  are  apparent  from  the  offing,  and  some 
breakers  ap|)ear  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Plum  Pudding  island. 

Prince  of  Wales  bay  is  about  5  miles  SSE.  of  Possession  island.  It 
is  a  small  bay,  but  a  safe  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  being  sheltered  from 
the  NW.  by  Bol  point  and  Bol  island.  It  is  further  sheltered  by  a  sunken 
reef,  which  breaks  except  in  calm  weather,  on  the  north  end  of  which 
are  8  fathoms.  There  is  a  passage  l)etween  the  reef  and  Bol  point  for 
small  vessels,  by  keeping  close  to  the  point.  The  landing  is  on  a  shelving 
sandy  l)each,  and  it  is  here  the  copper  from  Sinclair  mine  is  shipped. 
There  is  a  small  wooden  hut  on  the  beach. 

Pomona  island  lies  about  12  miles  SSE.  of  Possession  island,  and 
vessels  may  anchor  off  its  north  end  in  4  fathoms;  good  holding  ground. 
Between  this  island  and  Albatross  rocks  is  a  dangerous  reef,  about  f  mile 
from  the  rock  in  a  SSW.  direction  and  extending  a  mile  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Coasters  generally  keep  inside  this  danger,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  offshore,  when  running  for  the  anchorage  inside  the  Albatross  rocks 
from  Pomona  island. 

Caution. — Great  caution  is  necessary  when  navigating  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pomona  island  and  Albatross  rock,  as  there  appears  to  be  something 
vague  respecting  the  position  of  the  reef,  for  Plum  Pudding  island  was 

*Bol  island  has  disappeared.    Lieut.  Nugent,  H.  M.  S.  Starling,  1883. 
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formerly  included  among  the  Albatross  rocks  by  Capt.  Owen  and  hence 
the  uncertainty  whether  the  reef  lies  off  Plum  Pudding  island  or  Albatross 
rock. 

The  coast. — From  Pomona  island  the  coast  trends  southeasterly  for  a 
distance  of  5-^  miles  to  Roast  Beef  islets,  aixl  thonce  continues  for  about 
60  miles  to  the  Oranoje  river,  the  northern  boundry  of  the  English  settle- 
ments at  the  csL\ye  of  Good  Hope.  The  shore  along  the  whole  extent  ot 
this  coast  is  most  desolate  in  appearance,  and  without  the  least  sign  of 
vegetation,  but  the  bones  of  whales  are  found  strewn  about  in  great  abund- 
ance. The  shore  is  studded  with  numerous  small  islets  and  reefs,  about  J 
mile  oflF shore ;  but  there  are  no  dangers  l)eyond  one  mile  distance  from 
the  land. 

Whale  bay  is  merely  an  indentation  in  the  coast,  without  any  shelter, 
and  anchorage  even  in  fine  weather  is  rendered  unsafe  in  consequence  of 
the  shoal  water  in  every  part  of  the  bay.  Off  the  north  point  of  the  bay 
are  two  small  islets,  about  J  mile  from  the  mainland,  on  which  a  few  fur 
seal  may  be  taken  in  the  proper  season ;  and  outside  these  islets  anchorage 
may  be  had  during  fine  weather.  The  landing  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay  is  good,  and  it  is  an  eligible  place  for  trading  with  the  natives,  who 
inhabit  a  small  village  which  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  10  miles  inland. 
They  frequently  stray  down  to  this  place  in  search  of  shellfish,  and  will 
dispose  of  sheep,  bullocks,  and  ostrich  feathers  on  very  favorable  terms. 
The  whole  coast  in  this  neighborhood  is  a  complete  sandy  desert,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  rocky  hills  of  volcanic  formation. 

Arch  rock. — To  the  northward  of  the  Orange  river  the  coast,  as  before 
remarked,  presents  a  chain  of  rocks  or  islets,  some  of  them  bearing  the 
most  fantastic  shapes.  In  particular,  there  is  one  gigantic  rock  in  lati- 
tude 27°  31'  S.,  which  seems  originally  to  have  been  of  some  height  and 
extent;  but  the  sea,  or  some  other  cause,  has  carried  away  the  whole  of 
its  center,  excepting  a  surface  of  about  20  feet  deep,  which  formerly  rested 
on  two  extremities,  forming  between  them  a  vast  archway  or  natural 
bridge,  upward  of  100  feet  high.  The  arch  no  longer  exists,  one  side 
having  fallen ;  it  makes  now  from  the  south  westward,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile,  as  a  pyramid,  with  a  low  mass  of  rock  on  its  western  side. 

Angras  Juntas,  in  latitude  27°  47'  S.,  is  a  small  bight,  1^  miles  in 
width,  running  back  to  the  eastward  about  a  mile.  In  1828  it  afforded 
shelter  and  anchorage,  but  at  this  time  it  is  reported  as  filled  up. 

Plum  Pudding  island  is  a  small  island  about  4  miles  northward  of 
Angras  Juntas  bay. 

Sinclair  island  is  the  name  of  a  small  island  lying  about  2  miles 
southeastward  of  Angras  Juntas  bay. 

Roast  Beef  islands. — These  islands  lie  about  64  miles  to  the  southward 
of  Possession  island,  and  are  frequented  by  coasters  for  the  purpose  of 
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collecting  guano.  An  anchorage  is  formed  between  them  and  the  mainland, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  one,  as  there  are  several  blind  rocks  inside  and  between 
the  islands,  and  a  heavy  swell  sets  in  at  times. 

These  islets  are  low  and  rocky,  and  the  point  off  which  they  lie  is  well 
defined,  the  coast  falling  back  from  it  abruptly.  This  point  is  of  peculiar 
appearance,  being  formed  of  sand  hills,  which  do  not  rise  to  any  great 
height,  the  highest  being  a  smooth  round-topped  hill ;  in  other  places  the 
lands  appears  to  be  almost  perpendicular  cliff. 

From  excellent  observations  obtained  in  the  Sylvia  about  one  hour 
before  coming  abreast  of  the  point  off  which  these  islets  lie,  their  pcsition, 
as  assigned  on  the  chart,  was  correct. 

Current. — In  running  along  the  coast,  a  current  was  experienced  by 
the  Sylvia  between  Roast  Beef  islets  and  Albatross  rock,  which  set  10 
miles  to  the  northward  in  12  hours.  This  current  was  experience<l  in  the 
offing  but  not  when  near  the  shore. 

Ooast. — The  coast  northward  of  Orange  river  was  found  to  be  laid 
down  with  great  accuracy.  It  exten<ls  as  an  undulating  sandy  plateau, 
upon  which  there  are  no  conspicuous  objects  until,  at  a  distance  of  about 
25  miles  north  of  the  river's  mouth,  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore 
somewhat  lowers,  and  when  it  bears  about  ENE.,  a  flat-topped  range  is  seen 
above  it  inland,  and  a  much  higher  range,  the  summit  of  which  is  well 
defined,  shows  out  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  to  the  northeastward. 

This  dip  in  the  land  on  the  coast  has  the  appearance  of  a  river  bed ;  the 
southern  rise  when  it  bears  southward  of  ENE.,  appears  to  terminate  in  a 
step,  wiih  a  patch  of  sand  below  it,  which  tends  to  make  it  more  conspicuous 
when  seen  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  some  sand  hills  inland  of  this  dip,  their  flat  tops  apparently 
consisting  of  bare  sand,  which  shows  clearly  in  the  afternoon. 

Northward  of  this  the  coast  resumes  its  monotonous  appearance  for 
a  few  miles,  when  a  break  is  seen  to  the  northward,  where  the  land,  after 
maintaining  nearly  the  same  height  for  some  distance,  is  lower,  and  slopes 
with  three  slight  steps  to  an  apparent  i)oint. 

These  steps  on  a  nearer  approach  are  seen  to  be  sand  hills,  some  of  which 
are  flat  topped,  while  others  rise  to  sharp  peaks;  these  hills  are  more 
conspicuous  when  seen  from  the  southward  than  from  the  northward,  for 
in  the  latter  case  the  sharp  peaks  being  lower  than  the  land  l)ehind  them 
do  not  show  out  so  clearly,  though  the  vicinity  of  a  high  summit  inland 
will  serve  to  point  out  their  positions. 

Orange  river. — This  river,  known  as  ''the  Gariep"  by  the  natives,  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  southern  Africa;  it  extends  nearly  across 
the  whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Briti&Ii  possessions,  known  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colonies. 
The  source  of  the  Orange  river  is  in  Kaffraria,  and  thence  after  traversing 
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the  Hottentot  country  in  a  westerly  direction  for  a  distance  of  900  mileSy 
and  receiving  the  waters  of  numerous  important  affluents^  it  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  latitude  28°  38'  30''  S.,  longitude  16°  27'  30"  E. 

The  mouth  of  the  Orange  river  is  barred  by  immense  banks  of  sand 
based  on  a  rocky  plateau,  extending  6  miles  oiT  shore,  on  which  the  sea 
constantly  breaks,  and  landing  is  thus,  rendered  impracticable  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Persons,  therefore,  wishing  to  communicate  with  the 
natives  must  land  at  cape  Voltus,  G  inili*s  to  the  southward.  Around  the 
mouth  of  the  river  the  land  is  low,  but  at  the  distance  of  8  or  9  miles  in 
the  interior  are  seen  some  hills,  which  further  liack  rise  into  mountains, 
which  flank  the  river,  whose  banks  are  inhabited  by  .natives  possessing 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  fact  of  the  river  lieing  barred  is  a  serious  drawl)ack  to  the  vast 
resources  of  the  country  it  drains;  and  were  it  otherwise,  and  the  river 
navigable,  it  wculd  become  one  of  the  most  important  in  South  Africa,  for 
rich  and  extensive  copper  .mines  exist  near  its  banks,  while  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  gold  is  to  be  found  in  the  mountains,  as  small  quantities 
have  been  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  as  well  as  precious  stones. 
The  physical  obstacles,  however,  by  preventing  the  means  of  transit  and 
embarkation,  will,  so  long  as  they  exist,  prevent  the  rt»sources  of  the  country 
from  being  developed. 

Alexander  bay  lies  about  3  miles  south  of  Orange  river,  and  is  consid- 
erably larger  than  Harrison  cove,  to  the  southward,  which  in  shtxpe  it 
somewhat  resembles.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  wide,  the  sides  being 
cearly  parallel,  and  though  open  to  the  we-^t,  some  protection  is  afforded 
by  a  reef  of  low  rocks,  which  stretch  upward  of  J  mile  across  from  its 
southern  extreme.  The  bay  has  a  good  shingle  beach,  about  1,000  feet  in 
length,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  uneven,  and  although  quite  deep 
enough  for  small  craft,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted.  A  chain  is  stretched  across 
from  shore  to  shore,  to  which  a  coaster,  which  occasionally  visits  the  bay, 
is  moored. 

A  long  sunken  reef  extends  seaward  from  the  north  point  of  the  bay, 
over  which  it  is  said  that  the  rollers  sometimes  break  very  heavily.  About 
IJ  miles  to  the  northward  may  be  seen  the  surf  on  the  sands  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Orange  river.  The  outer  anchorage  would  appear  to  be  very 
dangerous  for  boat  work  in  southerly  winds,  especially  as  vessels  would 
generally  consider  it  prudent  not  to  anchor  within  at  least  one  mile  of  the 
shore. 

It  may  he  seen,  by  the  continuation  inland  of  the  line  of  sea-worn  cliff 
on  each  side  of  the  bay,  that  the  latter  was  formerly  about  twice  its  present 
depth.  The  space  between  the  actual  beach  and  the  rocky  cliff  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  bay  is  filled  up  with  sand.  The  nearest 
drinkable  water  is  about  4f  miles  distant,  where  the  Orange  river  is  fresh. 
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There  is  occasionally  a  strong  set  to  the  southward  out  of  Orange  river; 
the  Frolic  tenile<l  to  it  twice  off  Peacoi^k  roadstead^  with  u  southerly  wind; 
it  is  easily  dett»cted  by  the  discoloration  of  the  sea;  the  recollection  of  this 
before  sending  a  boat  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore  may  sometimes  l)e  useful. 

Oape  Voltas. — This  ca()e  lies  about  6  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Orange  river,  the  intervening  coast  being  low,  sandy,  and  desolate.  Capt. 
Morrel  in  describing  the  cape  observes:  '*Tlie  capo  is  a  high  bluff  point, 
projecting  into  the  sea,  with  several  recks  lying  about  ^  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  beyond  which  there  are  no  dangers.  About  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  the  cape  there  is  a  small  bay  (doubtless  Alexander  bay),  not 
more  than  2  miles  in  length  and  1^  miles  in  width,  within  which  the 
anchorage  is  not  sjife,  as  the  ground  is  foul,  and  heavy  rollers  are  continu- 
ally heaving  in  from  the  westward,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Ships, 
however,  which  are  in  want  of  firewood,  may  He  off  and  on,  and  obtain 
any  quantity  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  they  will  find  plenty  piled 
up  on  the  beach,  drifted  down  the  Orange  river,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
about  6  miles  to  the  north  of  cape  Voltas." 

Water. — '*  It  is  said  there  is  no  fresh  water  to  be  had  on  this  coast,  north 
of  cape  Voltas;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  any  quantity  can  be  had  in  Voltas 
bay,  in  the  rainy  season,  without  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it  under- 
ground. By  digging  it  may  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  landing  is  very  safe  and  con- 
venient, sheltered  by  two  small  islands  lying  close  to  the  l)each,  inside  of 
which  the  water  is  perfectly  smooth." 

The  coast. — From  ca|)e  Voltas  the  coast  trends  S.  by  E.  1 1  miles  to 
Wreck  point,  thence  SSE.  65  miles  to  Buffels  river,  the  intervening  shore 
being  high,  while  in  shore  the  land  rises  into  elevated  mountains.  The 
hillsides  are  covered  with  very  good  grass  for  the  use  of  cattle,  but  the 
summits  of  these  eminences  are  one  mass  of  volcanic  productions. 

Peacock  roadstead. — Commander  Nolloth  in  his  report  of  this  place 
observes :  "Peacock  roadstead  and  its  neighborhood  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized by  two  very  remarkable  rocky  hills,  called  the  Twins,  which  rise 
abruptly  from  the  level  ground,  and  whose  lengths  seem  to  run  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other — the  northernmost  lying  north  and  south,  and 
immediately  overlooking  Homewood  harbor.  From  Homewood,  the  coast, 
a  sloping  rocky  cliff,  runs  northerly  more  than  J  mile,  when  bending  to 
the  eastward  for  about  f  mile,  it  affords  considerable  shelter  of  moderate 
area  from  the  constant  ocean  swell  and  from  the  SSW.  wind,  which  blows 
during  so  great  a  part  of  the  year. 

"  A  little  beyond  this,  and  where  the  coast  again  takes  a  northerly  trend, 
is  Harrison  cove,  which,  from  the  bay,  has  the  appearance  of  a  quarry, 
but  it  is  not  very  conspicuous.  The  sloping  cliffs  extend  a  short  distance 
northward  of  the  cove,  where  they  terminate  at  the  commencement  of  a 
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long  sandy  l)each.  Following  the  line  of  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  about 
5  miles  from  the  cliffs,  is  seen,  in  clear  weather,  a  flagstaff,  which  marks 
the  northern  point  of  Alexander  Imy. 

"The  soundings  in  Peacock  roadstead  are  r^ular,  deepening  from  4  to  5 
fathoms  at  a  few  yards  from  the  cliff,  to  12  to  14  fathoms  at  a  convenient 
distance  for  anchorage.  Sandy  mud  was  always  shown  by  the  lead  beyond 
a  few  yards  from  the  cliff.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
banks  of  the  Orange  river,  with  the  addition  of  small  shell  at  the  deeper 
soundings." 

Harrison  cove. — (Commander  Nolloth.)  "This  cove  is  about  1 00  yards 
in  width;  its  entrance,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  is  open  to  the 
NW.  and  has  no  reef.  Being  at  the  bottom  of  Peacock  roadstead,  it  re- 
ceives considerable  shelter  from  the  s<»uth westerly  swell  and  winds.  The 
bottom  is  rocky,  and  the  soundings  uneven,  and  although  there  is  sufficient 
depth,  it  is  not  safe  anchorage  for  even  one  small  vessel ;  but  in  very  fine 
weather  a  small  crjift  might  be  induced  to  let  go  an  anchor  outside,  with  a 
long  scope,  and  haul  in  for  a  few  hours  for  the  convenience  of  loading. 

"It  is  quite  open  to  the  NW.  and  it  may  be  therefore  supposed  tlwt  in 
northerly  winds  it  would  be  frequently  unavailable  for  boat  w^ork ;  but 
during  our  stay  it  a>uld  have  been  almost  always  worked  after  the  day  of 
our  arrival.  A  ledge  of  rocks  entirely  spoils  a  good,  even,  shingle  beach, 
which  is  formed  by  high  water  at  spring  tides,  and  must  render  landing 
difficult  at  all  times,  excepting  at  a  small  sandy  spot.  There  are  also  some 
loose  rocks,  which  maferially  interfere  with  the  present  small  landing. 

"A  gradual  slope,  apparently  caused  by  a  run  of  water,  leads  down  to 
the  south  and  most  quiet  part  of  the  cove ;  it  is  nearly  a  continuation  of 
the  line  of  the  beach,  and  its  excavation  would  form  a  landing  place  or 
dock  for  boats,  which  would  be  shut  out  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sea, 
as  it  would  be  under  the  lee  of  the  cliffs  on  that  side ;  the  material  of  the 
slope,  below  the  worn,  loose  surface,  seems  fit  for  building  purposes;  close 
to  along  the  sea  cliflfe  is  good  hard  level  ground. 

"Between  the  south  point  of  Peacock  roadstead  and  Harrison  cove,  where, 
from  its  rece<ling,  it  appeared  that  a  landing  place  in  southerly  winds 
might  exist,  there  are  several  narrow  chasms  open  to  the  northward,  in  one 
of  which  the  water  flowed  to  the  distance  of  200  paces  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff;  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  back  in  attempt  to  reach  the  brig, 
yet  the  water  within  was  almost  undisturbed.  Three  of  them  were  entered 
the  next  day;  the  weather  was  not  favorable,  but  we  pulled  in  and  out  of 
them  without  any  difficulty. 

"In  one,  there  was  sufficient  space  to  wind  the  whale  boat  with  her  long 
steer  oar  over  the  stern,  and  in  another  the  crew  lay  on  their  oars  several 
minutes  without  the  necessity  of  any  movement  to  keep  the  boat  from  the 
rocks ;  generally,  several  boats  could  have  remained  close  to  the  steep 
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rocks  in  about  7  feet  water,  with  little  or  no  effort  to  keep  clear  of  them. 
Opposite  these  openings  there  is  a  proper  depth  and  good  bottom  at  a  con- 
venient distance  for  dropping  an  anchor  to  haul  out  by  ;  and  ])robably  it 
would,  in  southerly  winds,  often  be  better  to  use  these  places  nearly  abreast 
of  the  anchorage,  timn  to  warp  loaded  boats  up  to  windwanl/roni  Harrison 
cove."  • 

Homewood  harbor. — (Commander  XoUoth.)  "The  first  view  of  Home- 
wood  harbor,  under  the  northern  Twin,  is  nearly  circular,  with  receding 
sides  rising  from  heights  varying  from  60  to  80  feet,  and  suggests  the  idea 
of  an  enormous  ancient  amj)hitheater.  'J'here  is  sufficient  space  on  the 
south  side,  with  about  12  feet  .water,  for  two  small  crafts  to  lie  at  all  times 
in  safety,  if  secured  to  proper  m«K)rings;  the  bottom  is  rocky  and  uneven. 
The  entrance  is  open  to  the  westward,  and  ver)'^  narrow  and  difficult,  having 
to  be  taken  obliquely,  as  rocks  project  from  the  north  side  nearly  halfway 
acro&s. 

"  In  ♦very  moderate  weather,  with  a  SSW.  wind,  there  is  frequently  a 
heavy  break  right  across;  the  south  side  is  exceedingly  well  sheltered,  the 
high  southern  side  protecting  it  from  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  and  the 
narrow  entrance  left  by  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  being  nearly  shut  in 
from  the  wmds  from  the  northward.  The  north  side  of  the  bay  is  rocky 
and  shoal,  and  a  sea  is  constantly  sent  into  it  by  the  slightest  southerly 
wind,  while  the  opposite  is  scarcely  rippled  by  a  strong  breeze  from  that 
quarter. 

"  At  about  the  middle  of  the  bay  a  spur  of  rock  runs  out  to  a  consider- 
able extent  toward  the  southern  point;  it  has  9  or  10  feet  alongside  of  it, 
and  several  large  boats  might  load  on  its  south  side  in  perfectly  smooth 
water.  The  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  of  small  shingle,  and  is  con- 
veniently steep  for  loading  boats.  The  height  of  the  side  or  wall  in  the 
rear  of  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  labor  of  landing  and  shipping  goods, 
and  must  becalm  outward-bound  craft  from  the  occasional  land  winds  of  the 
morning. 

"  A  good  sea  breeze  is  required  to  enter  with  safety.  The  *  drawback  * 
through  an  entrance  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  water-space  inside, 
must  sometimes  be  very  great ;  and  a  person  who  has  several  times  visited 
it  in  a  coaster  informed  us  that  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of 
Homewood  harbor  that  the  average  detention  of  a  vessel  throughout  the 
year  would  probably  be  about  eight  days  each  trip ;  this  detention,  on  such 
short  trips  as  from  Cape  Town,  would,  if  approaching  the  truth,  materially 
lessen  the  value  of  this  place  as  a  port  of  shipment. 

"A  well  has  been  sunk  by  a  mining  company  to  the  depth  of  20  feet  at 
about  J  mile  from  the  coast,  and  as,  at  18  feet  from  the  surface,  moist  clay, 
which  tasted  fresh,  was  obtained,  it  may  be  expected  that  if  the  task  be 
resumed,  water  will  be  found.^' 
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Sounding^. — Soundings  taken  between  Peacock  roadstead  and  Alexander 
bay  showed  great  regularity,  grarlually  increasing  from  3  to  4  fathoms  at 
about  300  yards  from  the  shore,  to  15  and  16  fathoms  as  far  as  2  miles 
from  the  coast,  tlie  bottom  being  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  Peacock 
roadstead.  It;,  would  appear  that  a  well-conditi<med  vessel,  if  not  anchored 
too  close  to  the  cliffs,  could  ])ut  to  sea  from  Peacock  anchorage  with  any 
commanding  breeze;  in  the  southerly  winds,  which  prevail  throughout  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  she  would  have  no  difficulty ;  with  light  winds 
from  the  westward,  which  are  seldom  of  long  duration,  it  must  be  difficult 
to  make  way  against  the  swell  which  perpetually  sets  in.  It  is  quite  open 
to  northwesterly  winds. 

Rollers. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  rollers  sometimes  break  as  far  out 
as  the  line  joining  Harrison  cove  and  Alexander  bay. 

Sunken  reef. — Two  hills  known  as  the  Twins,  403  and  520  feet  high, 
overlook  a  rounded  point  about  4^  miles  to  the  southward  of  cape  Voltas, 
and  off  the  southern  of  the  two,  in  a  S.  50°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  direction, 
a  sunken  reef  of  rocks  extends  at  least  one  mile  from  the  shore.  This 
shoal  breaks  with  a  heavy  swell,  but  must  be  very  dangerous  to  strangers, 
as  frequently  there  is  no  break  on  it  beyond  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore. 

About  3  miles  southward  of  this  reef  and  in  a  S\V.  direction  from  Sand- 
kop,  a  hill  71  feet  high,  sunken  rocks  of  the  same  character  extend  about 
one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Soco  reefs,  a  patch  of  rocks  nearly  a  mile  in  extent  and  which  usually 
break,  are  situated  S.  40°  E.  (S.  11°  E.  mag.),  distant  1^  miles  from  Wreck 
point,  and  about  J  mile  from  the  shore. 

Holgftt  river. — From  Wreck  point  the  coast  trends  SE.  for  8J  miles  to 
Holgat  river,  off  the  northern  point  of  which  rocks  extend  about  ^  mile. 

Water. — There  is  a  fresh  water  spring  4  miles  up  Holgat  river,  and 
fresh  water  may  be  obtained  in  winter  at  Jackals  pit,  on  the  shore,  8J 
miles  from  Holgat  river. 

A  rock  which  breaks  occasionally  is  situated  N.  32°  W.  (N.  3°  W.  mag.), 
distant  6J  miles  from  Port  Nolloth  north  point,  nearly  2  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  is  therefore  a  danger  to  navigation ;  between  Holgat  river  and 
port  Nolloth,  rocks  extend  from  J  to  |  mile  from  the  shore. 

Port  Nolloth  (Robbe  bay).— This  little  port  is  situated  in  a  slight  in- 
dentation in  the  coast,  and  a  rather  remarkable  patch  of  reddish  sand,  on 
a  range  of  conspicuous  sand  hills  about  600  feet  high  and  5  miles  inland, 
bearing  ENE.  of  the  port,  may  possibly  be  of  assistance  in  identifying 
the  locality.  The  south  beacon  is  in  latitude  29°  15'  50"  S.,  longitude 
16°  52'  10"  E. 

The  port  is  formed  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and 
Robbe  islet ;  the  reef  projects  from  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  and  runs 
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to  the  northward  about  f  mile^  keeping  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  a 
little  more  than  |  mile  off  it.  This  reef  almost  meets  another  one  of  the 
same  nature,  which  runs  to  the  southward  from  the  north  point  of  the  bay ; 
the  passage  between  the  extremes  of  these  two  reefs  is  about  350  yards 
wide,  but  this  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  rocky  shoal  called  the  bar,  with  11 
to  17  feet  over  it,  and  on  which  in  fresh  winds  the  sea  breaks  heavily; 
the  breakers  sometimes  extend  right  across  the  passage. 

Observation  Spot. — The  observation  spot  at  the  back  of  the  Magistrate's 
house,  nearly  half  way  between  the  pier  and  Carl  von  Schlick  beacon,  is 
in  latitude  29°  15'  12"  S.,  and  longitude  18°  52'  02"  E. 

Town. — The  town  is  built  along  the  low  land  which  lies  just  above  a 
good  sandy  beach  abreast  of  Robbe  islet;  it  has  a  customhouse  and  post 
oflSce,  and  is  becoming  a  place  of  some  importance,  being  the  principal 
shipping  port  for  copper  on  this  coast.  There  is  a  tramway  which  runs 
direct  from  the  mines  down  to  the  pier,  where  a  small  vessel  in  fine  weather 
may  lie  alongside  and  take  in  her  cargo.  Heavier  draft  vessels  lie  in  the 
outer  anchorage,  where  they  are  loaded  by  means  of  lighters  carrying  from 
10  to  15  tons  each. 

Communication. — Port  Nolloth  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with 
Cape  Town. 

Supplies. — About  1,000  tons  coal  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  Cape  Copper 
Mining  Company.  Small  quantities  are  obtainable  at  about  $13  per  ton, 
delivered  alongside  in  small  lighters.  Beef  is  obtainable  at  about  12  cents 
per  pound;  v^etables  are  scarce;  bread  in  any  quantity  is  obtainable  at 
a  day's  notice. 

Water. — A  great  deal  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  heavy  dews 
which  fall,  and  water  is  brought  down  every  day  from  inland  by  the 
tramwav. 

Anchorages. — The  anchorage  is  inside  Robbe  islet,  which  lies  within 
the  southern  reef  and  has  deep  water  between ;  the  islet  is  3  feet  above 
high  water,  about  120  yards  long  and  80  yards  broad,  and  together  with 
the  rocks  that  extend  from  it  on  all  sides  and  which  dry  at  low  water, 
forms  a  capital  natural  breakwater  to  the  anchorage,  in  which  vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  may  lie  in  safety,  for  although  the  sea 
may  break  heavily  on  the  reefs  and  across  the  entrance,  no  heavy  sea  comes 
far  within  the  reefs; 

The  best  anchorage  outside  the  reefs  is  nearly  a  mile  off  the  bar,  in  about 
23  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  white  North  beacon  bearing  N.  50°  E.  (N.  79° 
E.  mag.),  and  the  two  South  beacons  in  line  S.  68°  E.  (S.  39°  E.  mag.), 
inside  of  this  the  bottom  is  rocky.  This  position  is  a  favorable  one  for 
boats  proceeding  in  or  out  of  the  port,  with  the  prevailing  wind.  Vessels 
frequently  roll  heavily  at  this  anchorage. 
1848—32 
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Beacons. — To  assist  in  the  pilotage  of  the  port  the  following  beacons 
have  iKien  erected;  they  are  each  distinguished  by  a  letter,  so  as  to  make 
the  directions  more  easily  understood: 


zn 


Beacon  F.  Beacon  £.  North  (white)  and 

South  (black) 
beacons. 

Bar  buoy. — A  buoy  is  moored  a  short  distance  within  the  bar  in  27 
feet,  denoting  the  fairway,  just  south  of  the  bar  beacons  in  line. 

Pilot8.-~^A  pilot  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  usual  signal,  and 
strangers  should  not  attempt  to  enter  the  port  without  one. 

Directions. — A  vessel  drawing  8  or  9  feet  can  enter  the  port  only  at 
high  water;  the  marks  to  cross  the  bar  are  the  beacons  E  and  F,  and  the 
Carl  von  Schlick  beacon  (a  stone  beacon  6  feet  high  near  the  shore),  in 
line  N.  G5^  E.  (S.  86°  E.  mag.),  a  distant  conspicuous  patch  is  also  in  the 
same  line;  this  will  lead  across  in  about  17  feet  at  low  water,  and  when 
the  North  beacon  bears  N.  6°  W.  (N.  23°  E.  mag.)  you  will  be  over  the 
bar,  and  may  haul  gradually  round  for  the  anchorage,  steering  so  as  to 
bring  the  outer  South  beacon  a  little  open  to  the  westward  of  the  end  of 
the  pier,  bearing  S.  25°  E.  (S.  4°  W.  mag.).  This  will  lead  eastward  of 
the  Inner  Blinder,  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal  which  covers  at  three-quarters 
flood,  and  is  marked  by  a  staff  and  cage;  and  of  a  5-foot  patch  lying  N. 
40°  W.  (N.  11°  W.  mag.)  nearly  200  yards  distant  from  the  end  of  Uie 
pier;  in  the  passage  between  this  patch  and  the  shoal  water  extending  from 
the  shore  there  are  only  9  to  10  feet  at  low  water  springs.  Anchor  a  little 
to  the  southward  of  the  pier  in  about  10  to  12  feet  water,  with  the  north 
end  of  Robbe  islet  bearing  S.  78°  W.  (N.  73°  W.  mag.). 

There  is  a  very  narrow  passage  through  the  reef  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  bay,  with  from  10  to  15  feel  water;  it  is  called  the  South, channel,  and 
through  it  the  current  enters  which  runs  in  the  anchorage. 

A  channel  along  the  shore  to  the  northward  of  the  pier,  with  an  average 
depth  of  11  feet  water,  was  dredged  in  1885.  The  prevalent  current  to 
the  northward  does  not  scour  it,  and  in  consequence  it  has  silted  up  con- 
siderably. 

Danger  signal — The  signal  "L.  M.  G,"  "Commercial  code,"  ishoisfed 
when  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  the  bar. 

Current. — The  current  in  the  port,  which  attains  a  velocity  of  J  to  3 
knots  an  hour,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  SW.  wind,  enters  by  the 
South  channel  as  before  mentioned,  and  after  passing  through  the  anchorage 
runs  out  to  the  NW.  across  the  bar,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  North 
reef,  losing  some  of  its  strength  as  it  crosses.     Outside  the  reefs  the  current 
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runs  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  J  to  one  knot  an  hour,  northerly 
winds  check  the  current,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  same,  it  will  run 
in  the  opposite  direction,  seldom,  however,  attaining  a  greater  velocity  than 
^  knot  ])er  hour. 

In  July,  1891,  the  current  was  found  to  have  a  southerly  set,  at  times 
attaining  a  rate  of  3  knots  an  hour,  de|)endent  greatly,  however,  on  tho 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  ceasing  entirely  with  fresh  southerly  breezes. 

Commander  M.  S.  Nolloth,  R.  N.,  writing  of  this  place  in  1 854,  reqiarks 

"  We  ex{>erienced  much  foggy  weather  here,  which  caused  considerable 
hindrance,  and  prevented  us  from  obtaining  outside  soundings;  these  fogs 
would  occasion  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  loading  of  vessels  and  boats 
at  the  inner  anchorage  to  the  southward,  which  was  always  perfectly  smooth, 
and  which  lies  close  to  a  good  working  sandy  beach." 

Rain. — In  1886',  it  rained  only  on  11  days,  the  total  fall  being  2J  iuchfss; 
during  February  and  March,  November  and  Deceml)er,  no  rain  fell. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  port  Nolloth,  at  2h.  35m. 
springs  rise  5J  feet,  neaps  3J  feet. 

John  Owen  bay. — (Commander  Nolloth):  "Between  port  Nolloth  and 
McDougall  harbor  is  a  very  small  indentation,  calle<l  John  Owen  bay, 
which,  although  open  to  the  SSW.,  seemed,  in  a  strong  breeze  from  that 
point,  to  receive  considerable  protection  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
reef  of  McDougall  harbor;  in  northerly  and  westerly  winds  it  must  be 
very  smooth;  it  has  suflScient depth  of  water  for  small  vessels dmwing 8 
or  9  feet,  but  the  bottom  is  i*ocky.  It  has  a  conveniently  steep  sandy 
beach,  and  might,  if  the  adjoining  bay  should  be  used,  prove  serviceable  as 
a  place  of  refuge  in  the  event  of  the  weather  bar  being  missed.  In  fine 
weather,  and  at  certain  times  of  tide,  there  is,  between  the  main  and  an 
islet,  a  boat  passage,  which  is  but  a  few  minutes'  pull  from  the  boat  passage 
at  the  south  end  of  port  Nolloth." 

McDougall  harbor. — (Commander  Nolloth):  "The  south  end  of 
McDougall  harbor  is  completely  sheltered  by  a  broad  and  in  parts  high 
reef,  and  we  found  it  almost  without  a  ripple  when  a  heavy  surf  was 
breaking  outside;  but  it  can  only  be  considered  a  dock,  in  which  a  small 
number  of  boats  may  lie  in  perfect  safety  at  all  times  in  4  feet  at  low 
water  spring  tides.  There  is  a  small  basin  of  deeper  water,  and  sandy 
bottom,  near  the  north  end  of  an  islet,  which  forms  part  of  the  reef,  in 
which  it  appears  that  one  or  two  small  vessels  might,  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, generally  lie  in  safety ;  and  which  at  no  time  during  our  stay  was  much 
affected  by  winds  from  the  southward.  Such  a  place  seemed  scarcely 
worthy  of  further  notice,  after  a  few  soundings  had  shown  its  shallowness; 
but  as  we  were  prevented  for  some  days  by  the  weather,  especially  by  fogs^ 
from  leaving  it  in  search  of  the  entrance  to  port  Nolloth,  a  plan  was  made 
of  it. 
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"On  a  cosist  where  a  vessel  or  boat  may  run  many  miles  after  missing  a 
bay  without  effecting  a  landing,  any  opening  to  even  partial  shelter  may  be 
important,  and  being  close  to  port  Nolloth,  this  small  place  may  be  here- 
after turned  to  useful  pur[K)ses;  it  has  a  sandy  beach  on  which  bouts  (|)er- 
haps  small  vessels,  at  high  water)  might  be  hauled  up  for  repairs,  etc,  and 
the  water  is  so  smooth  that  a  vessel  might  take  the  ground  at  low  water 
without  injury.  A  blunt  pole  was  thrust  n^rly  a  foot  into  the  sand  in 
several  places." 

Water. —  *  There  is  a  well  of  slightly  brackish  water  on  the  beach  near 
the  house;  when  cleare<l  out  it  filleil  again  in  less  than  half  an  hour;  two 
others  were  dug  near  it,  and  we  got  the  same  kind  of  water  at  the  same 
depth,  7  feet  above  the  level  of  low  water  spring  tides." 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  McDougall  harbor  at  2h. 
30m.;  tide  rises  5  feet  9  inches. 

Penguin  rocks,  about  6  feet  high,  are  situated  4^  miles  northward  of 
Buffels  river,  and  nearly  }  mile  off  shore.  Rocks  which  break  with  a 
heavy  swell  extend  for  a  distance  of  J  mile  to  the  westward,  and  1|  miles 
to  the  south  west  ward  of  Penguin  rocks.  The  coast  to  Buffels  river  is  foul 
for  i  mile  off  shore. 

Buffels  river.— The  locality  of  this  river  (latitude  29°  40'  30"  S.)  may  be 
recognized  from  seaward  by  a  remarkable  sand  cliff  or  perpendicular  gap 
of  considerable  dimensions,  at  the  summit  of  a  flat  sand  hill  apparently 
400  or  500  feet  high. 

When  the  sand  cliff  bears  about  S.  6J°  E.  (S.  40°  E.  mag.)  it  is  hid  by 
a  nearer  range  of  sand  hills. 

The  river  is  at  times  accessible  for  boats  in  the  rainy  season,  but  only  at 
high  water,  while  in  the  dry  season  it  is  frequently  closed  by  a  sandy  barrier, 
formed  by  the  drift  from  the  sand  hills  in  windy  weather. 

Onrrent. — In  passing  along  the  coast  south  of  Buffels  river,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  6  miles  from  the  shore,  a  current  was  experienced  which 
set  the  Sylvia  nearly  40  miles  to  the  nortwestward  in  18  hours. 

A  rock  which  breaks  with  a  heavy  swell  lies  S.  4°  E.  (S.  25°  W.  mag.), 
distant  6  miles  from  Milkbosch  point;  and  N.  80°  W.  (N.  51°  W.  mag.) 
IJ  miles  from  a  rock  8  feet  high  near  the  coast;  northward  of  which,  • 
sunken  rocks  extend  nearly  one  mile  from  the  shore. 

Southward  of  this  rock,  the  coast  is  foul  J  mile  off  shore  for  10  miles, 
at  which  distance  are  two  sunken  rocks,  about  one  mile  apart  and  the  same 
distance  off  shore,  between  which  and  Hondeklip  river  sunken  rocks 
extend  J  mile  off  shore. 

Hondeklip  bay. — At  the  distance  of  37  miles  SSFl  of  Buffels  river  is 
Zwart  Lintjes  river,  which  is  entirely  barred  by  sand,  and  off  which  rocks 
extend  for  a  distance  of  J  mile;  3  miles  further  on  in  the  same  direction 
is  Hondeklip  (Dogstone)  bay,  which  owes  its  name  to  an  isolated  block  of 
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granite  17  feet  high  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  in  latitude  30° 
19'  10"  S.,  longitude  17°  16'  25"  E.,  and  which  serves  to  a  point  out  the 
otherwise  undistinguishable  position  of  the  bay. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  tlie  plan  that  what  may  he  termed  the 
anchorage  of  the  bay  is  only  adapted  for  vessels  of  very  small  draft. 
Commander  Nolloth  in  his  report  observes: 

"Hondeklip  bay  is  easy  of  access  with  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
moderate  weather  generally  prevails  unless  the  wind  should  be  from  the 
westward,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  Usually,  therefore,  small  vessels  find 
little  difficulty  in  putting  to  sea,  by  hauling  out  to,  and  making  sail  from, 
the  weather  point,  or  by  sailing  early  with  the  light  land  wind,  which 
frequently  blows  in  the  morning. 

**  The  lead  generally  showed  sand,  both  in  the  bay  and  at  the  outer  anchor- 
age, but,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  soundings,  and  the  nature  of  the 
shore,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  latter  has  but  a  thin  layer,  here  and  there, 
over  a  rocky  bottom.  The  Frolic  anchored  in  9  fathoms,  sand,  but  her 
buoy  rope  was  cut  through,  and  the  anchor  worn  by  a  rock.  The  best 
anchorage,  outside,  appears  to  be  abreast  of  the  entrance.  To  the  south- 
ward there  is  a  spot  over  which,  it  was  stated,  the  rollers  sometimes  set 
very  heavily,  and  a  vessel  was  in  imminent  danger  from  having  incau- 
tiously anchored  close  to  it;  it  is  an  uneven,  rocky  patch,  which  is  shown 
in  the  plan.     The  outer  anchorage  is  quite  an  open  roadstead. 

"  While  at  Hondeklip  we  (experienced  several  of  the  thick  fogs  which 
during  this  season  of  the  year  are  common  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
to  the  northward,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  but  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  bar,  and  its  proximity  to  the  outer  anchorage,  they  occa- 
sioned little  obstruction  to  the  loading  of  a  vessel  outside,  the  winds,  gen- 
erally from  r  r  southward,  being  very  light  at  the  time. 

"The  bar  was  smooth  enough  to  be  worked  by  cargo  boats  at  all  times 
during  our  seven  days'  stay,  excepting  on  one  forenoon,  with  a  light  wind 
from  the  westward ;  it  had  been  previously  blowing  strong  from  SSW.  and 
SSE.,  when  the  bar  was  smooth ;  with  a  moderately  strong  breeze  from 
NNE.  it  was  perfectly  smooth. 

"  The  limited  cjipacity  of  the  mner  anchorage,  and  the  nature  of  the  outer 
one,  which  is  quite  an  open  roadstead,  with  indifferent  holding  ground, 
and  the  exposure  of  both  to  the  rollers  and  to  the  heavy  westerly  winds, 
which  blow  sometimes  on  the  coast,  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  of  Honde- 
klip being  a  very  safe  or  a  very  important  port  of  shipment;  but  the  fre- 
quency, especially  in  summer,  with  which  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  shortness  of  the  bar  in  ordinary  weather,  by  the 
moderate  distance  of  the  outer  anchorage,  by  the  goodness  of  the  beach, 
on  which  boats  may  be  hauled  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heaviest  weather, 
and  by  other  circumstances,  is  much  in  its  favor." 
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Water. — "  There  is  no  fresh  water  at  Hondeklip ;  that  required  by  the 
few  persons  residing  there,  excepting  a  small  quantity  preserved  during 
the  rains,  is  brought  from  Cape  Town.  The  brackish  Zwart  Lintjes  river 
water  is  used  for  cattle." 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Hondeklip  bay  at  2h.  30m. ; 
tide  rises  5  feet  9  inches. 

The  following  observations  are  by  Mr.  J.  R.  McDowell,  hiaster  mariner, 
in  186-1 :  "The  first  land  desirable  to  make  is  a  low  hill  about  17  miles 
south  of  Hondeklip,  on  which  is  a  cairn  of  stones  called  Maclears  tower 
(Roodewall  stone  beacon).  The  white  sand  patches  on  the  coast  below  this 
hill  present  a  very  marked  feature,  being  peculiarly  forked.  At  the  back 
of  the  tower,  about  50  or  60  miles  inland,  hi^h  n)ountains  can  l)e  seen  on 
a  clear  day;  the  northernmost  of  the  range  is  Kamiesberg,  5,000  feet 
high,  and  when  Maclears  tower  bears  ENE.  the  Kamiesberg  will  be  about 
NE.  It  is  not  advisable  to  approach  the  coast  too  closely  here,  as  several 
rocks  and  reefs  project  far  out  from  the  shore. 

"  Having  made  this  land,  if  at  eveninj^,  it  will  be  prudent  to  heave  to  or 
keep  under  easy  sail,  with  the  shii)'3  head  off  shore,  as  the  current  may 
sweep  her  past  Hondeklip  in  the  night ;  but  if  with  good  daylight  and 
breeze,  she  ciui  continue  along  the  coast  northward.  Tlie  first  peculiar 
appearance  will  be  Roodewall  bay,  with  its  high  precipitous  red  sandstone 
face.  Roodewall  bay  is  merely  a  boat  cove  10  miles  south  of  Hondeklip; 
and  thence  will  shortly  be  sighted  the  White  beacon,  about  a  mile  south  of 
Hondeklip,  which  is  reared  on  a  rocky  projecting  i)oint. 

"A  l)oat  will  always  be  sent  off  when  a  vessel  approaches,  should  the  bar 
be  safe.  The  signal  staff  is  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  near  the  jetty,  and  sig- 
nals made  will  be  duly  replied  to.  The  current  on  the  coast  usually  sets  to  the 
north,  but  after  a  long  continuation  of  northerly  winds,  it  sets  to  the 
south." 

Roodewall  bay.— This  bay  (North  point)  is  in  latitude  30°  27'  12"  8., 
longitude  17°  20'  50"  E.  Commander  Nolloth  observes:  '•The  bottom 
is  almost  bounded  by  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  red  sandstone  of  about 
uniform  height — 36  to  40  feet — surmounted  by  a  sloping  bank  of  white 
sand  of  nearly  the  same  elevation.  It  is  considerably  deeper  than  Hondeklip, 
Homewood,  oi*  Alexander  bays.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan, 
that  it  is  open  to  the  westward,  and  unprotected  excepting  by  a  rocky 
patch  of  7  feet,  which,  while  it  frequently  causes  a  heavy  burf,  nearly  from 
point  to  j)oint,  diminishes  considerably  the  force  of  the  sea  inside.  The  best 
and  only  clear  passage  is  close  to  North  point  where  there  is  from  4  to  7 
fathoms,  near  the  shore.  Near  the  south  point  is  a  rock  nearly  awash ; 
northward  of  this,  the  least  water  found  on  the  bar  south  of  rocky  patch 
was  12  feet  at  low  water  spring  tides,  ftnd,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  soundings, 
deep  water  was  carried  across  in  several  places. 
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"This  bar  is  very  uncertain,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
presents  the  contrast  between  a  calm  and  a  gale  without  any  apparent 
cause.  On  one  occasion,  whicli  was  considered  favorable  for  ascertaining 
the  depth  at  an  occasional  break,  it  was  only  hy  fast  pulling  that  the  whale 
boat  was  kept  ahead  of  high  surf,  which  might  have  foundered  a  small 
vessel  not  battened  down ;  and  on  another  she  was  swamped  on  a  sjwt  which 
had  shown  no  inclination  to  break,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  long  sandy  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  not  goinl ;  at  low  water  it 
is  steep,  and  beyond  this  thesea,  in  the  finest  weather,  takes  a  considerable 
range  over  a  shelving  shore;  the  best  part  of  it  is  at  the  southern  extreme, 
but  even  here  we  never  succeeded  in  launching  the  boat  without  shipping 
water. 

"At  high  water,  the  sea  niust  frequently  reach  the  foot  of  the  <lifF,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  room  for  hauling  up  boats  in  bad  weather;  adjoining 
the  sand  at  the  south  extreme  there  is  a  rocky  flat,  covered  at  about  half 
tide,  which  would  perhaps  be  the  best  spot  in  the  bay  for  loading  boatsS,  if 
the  same  means  were  adopted  as  at  Ichabo,  and  other  places,  viz:  a 
platform  upon  trestles  secured  by  a  hawser  fast  to  an  anchor  seaward,  and 
set  up  by  tackles  on  the  shore. 

"The  small  sandy  beach  on  the  north  side  is  generally  somewhat 
smoother,  but  it  is  not  a  good  landing  place,  even  in  fine  weather  with  a 
northerly  wind.  Boats  might  be  hauled  up  at  its  western  extreme  where 
the  cliff  terminates.  During  our  stay  of  12  days,  vessels  might  always 
have  lain  in  perfect  safety  in  the  bay,  even  when  a  very  heavy  surf  broke 
nearly  across. 

"The  red  cliff*,  with  its  crest  of  white  sand,  is  easily  recognized  seaward 
when  bearing  about  ENE.,  and  must  make  a  good  point  of  departure  for 
vessels  passing  to  the  northward,  where  the  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
throughout  a  considerable  extent  are,  owing  to  a  great  similarity  of 
features,  very  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Brackish  water 
is  found  by  digging  near  the  shore." 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Roodewall  bay  at  2h. 
30m. ;  rise  of  tide  6  J  feet. 

Spoeg  River  bay. — "  About'  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Roodewall  the 
occasional  river  Spoeg  empties  into  a  sandy  bay,  which  is  much  sheltered 
from  the  SW.  by  a  patch  of  rocks  about  J  mile  froftn  it;  the  soundings 
show  an  even  sandy  bottom,  gradually  shoaling  from  about  13  fathoms  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  rocks;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  thick 
layer  of  sand,  as  the  blade  of  an  oar  was  thrust  about  a  foot  into  it.  The 
beach  did  not  permit  a  landing  during  our  stay  at  Roodewall ;  at  about  100 
yards  fron>  the  shore  there  was  always  a  considerable  surf,  immediately 
outside  of  which  is  a  depth  of  7  or  8  feet. 
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"  The  only  landing  place  appeared  to  be  on  the  rocky  shore  of  the  south 
side,  about  200  or  300  yards  southward  of  the  river,  but  even  (here  it 
would  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  oonlrivanee  for  the  loading  of  boats,  as 
at  low  water  they  would  be  unable  to  approach  within  some  yards  of  the 
shore.  The  sandy  beach  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  If  means  could  be 
found  to  work  boats  in  this  bay,  and  if  its  position  be  at  all  central  with 
regard  to  mining  districts,  it  would  be  an  important  anchorage  for  ocean 
vessels  in  the  summer  season,  and  it  seems  worthy  of  a  longer  and  closer 
examination  than  we  were  enabled  to  bestow  on  it.  It  is  quite  unprotected 
from  the  NW. 

**The  rocks  which  break  the  force  of  the  southwesterly  swell  appear  to 
be  nine  in  number,  this  number  of  distinct  breaks  having  l)een  repeatedly 
counted;  but  in  a  fresh  southwesterly  breeze  the  breakers  extend  through- 
out the  patch.  The  northernmost  rock  is  S.  Gl°  W.  (west  mag.),  distant  J 
mile  from  the  south  ]X)int  of  Spoeg  River  bay  ;  it  is  only  a  few  yards  in 
extent,  and  has  (j  and  7  fathoms  around  it.  From  it  the  path  extends  J 
mile  iu  a  southeasterly  direction  toward  the  south  point  of  Spoeg  River 
bay,  and  is  about  J  mile  in  breadth  ;  from  7  to  9  fathoms  were  obtained 
close  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  surf. 

"  There  appears  to  be  also  a  clear  pas-»age  of  about  ^  mile,  with  a  depth  of 
4  or  5  fathoms,  between  the  southernmost  rock  and  the  south  point  of  the 
bay.  This  patch  of  rocks  frequently  shows  no  break ;  in  a  fresh  bieeze 
from  NNW.  there  was  but  a  slioht  break,  once  in  about  20  minutes,  on 
the  northernmost  rock,  the  water  being  quite  smooth  to  the  south wanl  of 
it;  a  fresh  breeze  from  SSW.  causes  a  heavy  surf  on  the  whole  patch. 
The  soundings  outside  decrease  very  regularly  from  20  fathoms,  about  f 
mile  seaward  of  the  rocks,  to  8  or  9  fathoms  within  a  few  vards  of  them." 

Beacon. — "About  7  miles  to  the  southeastward  of  Roodewall  bay,  and 
2J  miles  inland,  is  a  beacon  on  one  of  the  trigonometrical  staticms,  usetl  by 
the  Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Ca})e,  for  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
and  which,  in  clear  weather,  make  a  very  conspicuous  sea  mark;  it  is  on 
the  bare  granite  top  of  a  hill  which  rises  rather  abruptly  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  the  former  being  the  sleeper  of  the  two.  Mr.  Maclear  gixes 
its  exact  position  in  latitude  30^  33'  07"  S.,  longitude  17°  27'  37"  E.,  and 
that  the  top  of  the  beacon,  a  stone  pile  14  feet  high  is  636  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea." 

Strandfontein  point,  situated  westward  of  Roodewall  stone  beacon,  has 
sunken  rocks  extending  off  nearly  J  mile. 

In  concluding  his  report  Commander  Nolloth  observes : 

'*  Although  the  Frolic^s  visit  to  the  coast  in  about  the  finest  time  of  the 
year  may  have  afforded  us  but  little  experience  of  its  general  character, 
yet,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  frequently  unsafe  at  all  seasons,  it  may  be 
stated  that  during  our  two  months'  absence  we  have  only  experienced  a 
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close  reefed  topsail  breeze  for  a  few  hours  on  two  occasions;  that  the  land 
has  never  been  a  lee  phore  except  in  a  lio;ht  westerly  wind  of  short  duration. 

"Although  we  have  had  a  considerable  portion  of  foggy  weather,  which 
is  said  to  be  most  common  at  this  season,  it  has  been  accompanied  by  calms 
or  by  light  winds,  which  has  enabled  us  to  anchor  or  to  put  the  ship's  head 
off  the  shore;  we  met  no  irregular  currents  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Orange  river;  and  with  regard  to  rollers,  which  are  said  to  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  which  must  be  very  dangerous  to 
vessels  in  the  small  open  bays,  or  anchored  in  bad  holding  ground  near  the 
shore,  our  negative  experience  is  satisfactory,  as  we  have  seen  no  rollers 
properly  so  called. 

"Generally,  excepting  near  the  latitude  of  Peacock  roadstead,  we  found 
rocky  bottom  inside  of  30  fathoms,  and  beyond  this  a  gradually  increasing 
depth,  with  a  tenacious  green  muil  to  about  80  fathoms,  at  15  or  16  miles 
from  the  shore.'' 

Caution. — The  coast  between  Milkbosch  point  and  Bitter  river,  in  lati- 
tude 30°  35'  30"  8.,  also  |>artially  to  Braak  river,  is  fringed  with  sunken 
rocks,  some  of  which  extend  as  far  as  IJ  miles  from  the  land.  Great 
care  must  therefore  be  exercised  when  running  along  the  coast  toward  any 
of  the  small  bays  situated  between  these  latitudes. 

Twins. — These  sunken  rocks  which  break  with  a  swell  are  situate<l  4 J 
miles  northeastward  of  Groene  river  and  nearly  one  mile  off  shore. 

Groene  river,  situated  in  latitude  30°  51'  S.,  and  about  15  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Bitter  river,  is  closed  by  sand  banks. 

BrSrak  and  Zout  rivers. — The  Braak  river  is  situated  in  latitude 
31°  06'  S.,  and  has  sunken  rocks  extending  nearly  one  mile  from  the  shore. 
Zout  river  is  in  latitude  31°  14'  30"  S.,  and  nearly  11  miles  southward  of 
the  Braak.     Both  of  these  rivers  appear  to  be  closetl. 

When  running  along  the  land  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  the  only  con- 
spicuous object  seen  on  the  coast  between  Braak  river  and  Donkin  bay  was 
a  large  rock,  apparently  close  to  the  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zout 
river ;  eastward  of  Braak  river,  and  about  14  miles  from  the  coast,  is  Louis 
Fontein  mountain,  1,859  feet  high;  there  is  also  a  vtry  high  range  of  hills 
at  a  considerable  distance  inland. 

Morrell  island,  or  Elephant  rock,  is  50  feet  high,  and  lies  about  ^  mile 
from  the  shore,  to  which  it  is  nearly  joined  by  a  reef  of  rocks  above  water; 
there  is  also  a  reef  about  200  yards  in  extent  running  off  from  its  western 
point. 

Olifant,  or  Elephant,  river. — This  river  empties  into  the  South  Atlantic, 
in  latitude  31°  42'  S.,  and  Capt.  Morrell  in  describing  it  observes:  "This 
river  is  not  navigable  for  vessels,  nor  even  boats,  unless  the  sea  is  very 
smooth,  as  there  is  a  bar  stretching  across  its  entrance,  with  only  2  feet 
water  on  it;  and  as  the  westerly  swell  is  constantly  heaving  in  on  this 
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coast,  there  are  generally  heavy  breakers  on  the  bar.  But  within  this 
bar  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  a  large  ship,  for  the  distance  of  2  miles 
up  the  river  in  front  of  a  small  village,  where  several  Dutch  farmers  re- 
side. If  there  could  be  a  passage  cut  through  the  bar  at  the  moutii  of 
this  river,  it  would  be  the  finest  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  rearing  cattle,  only  cultivating 
sufficient  grain  for  tlieir  own  consumption.  Fish  may  \yo  caught  in  great 
abundance  in  the  mouth  of  this  river  within  the  bar." 

The  coast. — Capt.  Morrell,  writing  of  the  coast  to  the  southward  of 
Olifant  river,  observes:  "The  land  bet\\een  Klephant  river  ami  St. 
Helena  bay  deserves  a  few  descriptive  remarks.  Bluff  sand  hills  moderale- 
ly  elevated  aro  seen  from  100  to  300  yards  back  from  the  beach.  About 
J  mile  from  the  latter,  the  sandy  ground  begins  to  terminate  and  the  soil 
to  commence;  and  another  half  mile  farther  inland  brings  us  to  good  soil 
where  the  plains  are  as  fine  for  grazing  as  any  in  the  world, 

"Between  the  beach  and  the  sand  hills  just  mentioneil,  there  is  a  fine 
road,  running  a  great  part  of  the  distance  between  the  two  places.  The 
whole  coast  along  here  exhibits  unequivocal  evidences  of' its  once  having 
been  agitate<1  by  volcanic  eruptions;  such  as  lava  in  irregular  masses, 
with  different  strata  distinctly  defined.  Pumice  stone  is  scatteretl  over  the 
country  for  many  miles  inland,  forming  irregular  hills,  interspersed  with 
lava,  basalt,  and  other  volcanic  productions.  In  pulling  along  this  shore 
with  my  boats,  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  examining  these  relics,  and 
making  these  observation." 

Donldn  bay. — About  15  miles  SSE.  of  Olifant  river  is  cape  Donkin, 
to  the  northward  of  which  is  Donkin  bay,  where  anchorage  may  be  found 
in  from  10  to  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom;  but  as  the  bay  is  open  to  the 
west  it  affords  no  shelter.  The  bay  is  7  miles  across  between  cape  Donkin 
and  Thorn  Bay  point  to  the  northward,  and  from  this  line  the  bay  falls  back 
1 J  miles,  the  shores  being  composed  of  sand,  on  whirh  the  sea  breaks  heavily. 

The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bay  is  very  level,  and  when  5  miles 
from  the  land  there  are  few  objects  near  the  shore  by  which  a  vessel's 
position  may  be  determined ;  inland  there  is  a  remarkable  table-land  of 
moderate  height,  which  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  bluff  to  the  north- 
ward. This  is  hid  behind  the  nearer  land  when  about  4  or  5  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  bearing  about  ESE.;  although  the  bluff  is  sometimes  seen 
when  further  to  the  northward,  it  would  not  attract  a  stranger's  notice  so 
readily  as  it  does  when  seen  from  a  position  further  to  the  southward. 

Soundings. — At  about  5  miles  from  the  shore,  northward  of  Donkin 
bay,  the  depths  were  found  to  be  very  regular  (55  to  58  fathoms),  the  bot- 
tom consisting  generally  of  mud. 

Lambert  bay  lies  9^  miles  southward  of  c^pe  Donkin,  and  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast.     The  bay  is  about  a 
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mile  across^  and  close  off  the  northern  shore  is  a  small  rocky  shoal^  called 
Fisherman  lecl^,  with  3^  fathoms  on  it.  The  anchorage  in  which  small 
vessels  may  lie  in  about  2^  fathoms,  sand,  is  formed  by  a  small,  low,  nar* 
ro*v  islet,  which  nearly  joins  the  S W.  point  of  the  laud  and  runs  off  about 
^  mile  to  the  NW.,  having  a  rock  off  its  northern  end.  There  is  generally 
a  heavy  swell,  and  breakers  form  on  some  granite  rocks  which  fringe  the 
northern  shore  of  the  bay. 

Many  farmei*s  reside  near  Lambert  bay,  and  the  neighboring  plains 
afford  ample  grazing  ground  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

Strangers  bound  to  Lambert  bay  should  obtain  the  services  of  a  fisher- 
man or  a  coasting  trader  familiar  with  the  coast,  as  no  sufficiently  accurate 
surveys  have  yet  been  made.  The  currents  near  the  shore  are  not  well 
determined,  and  the  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  very  limited. 

Between  the  islet  and  the  mainland  there  is  a  boat  passage,  and  between 
thjB  islet  and  the  smaller  one  to  the  northward  there  is  also  a  passage  about 
20  yards  wide,  the  depth  in  which  is  said  to  be  18  feet.  This  latter  pas- 
sage, however,  is  difficult  to  recognize,  as  the  surf  which  fringes  both  the 
islets  appears  to  extend  into  and  to  fill  up  the  pass. 

The  depths  on  the  inner  side  of  the  northern  islet  are  great,  but  decrease 
rapidly  to  24  feet;  farther  to  the  eastward  and  to  landward  they  again 
increase,  and  then  decrease  gradually  to  the  white  sandy  beach. 

There  is  guano  on  the  reef  and  shores  of  the  bay  and  on  the  cliffs  and 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  The  right  to  collect  it  is  let  by  the  government  to 
a  company  whose  agent  resides  at  I^nil>ert  bay. 

Supplies. — The  exports  are  the  products  of  the  r^ion.  The  inhabitants 
bring  their  wares  (butter,  hides,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool)  to  the  beach, 
whence  they  are  brought  off  in  small  boats,  carrying  from  50  to  70  sacks 
of  about  200  pounds  each,  and  in  the  ship's  boats. 

Water  can  be  obtained.  Fresh  provisions  must  be  purchased  from  the 
inhabitants  residing  well  inland.  Wood  is  probably  scarce,  as  only  brush 
and  sand  are  visible. 

Cape  Deseada,  or  Baboon  point  (latitude  32""  lO^S.,  longitude  IS""  19^ 
E.),  when  seen  from  9  miles  seaward  ap|)ears  bold  and  cliffy,  rising  at  a 
steep  slope  from  the  water,  and  then  extending  in  a  flat-topped  range  of 
sand  hills,  700  feet  high. 

A  low  sandy  point,  not  easily  seen,  extends  from  the  cape,  and  immedi- 
ately north  of  it  is  a  conspicuous  sandy  patch. 

There  is  a  fishery  establishment  in  the  bay  northward  of  the  cape. 

Shoal. — A  rocky  shoal,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in  heavy  weather,  lies 
with  its  outer  extreme  bearing  N.  54°  W.  (N.  25°  W.  mag.)  about  3  miles 
distant  from  cape  Deseada.  Vessels  approaching  this  part  of  the  coast 
can  not  be  too  careful,  as  it  has  not  yet  l)een  properly  sounded. 
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St. Helena  baj. — Cape  Deseada  is  the  NE.  boundary  of  St.  Helena  bay, 
which  extends  thence  as  far  as  cape  St.  Martin,  the  SW.  point,  a  distance 
of  31  miles  SW.  Although  ca|)e  St.  Martin  is  the  most  western  part  of 
the  bay,  Stamp  Neus  point,  which  lies  eastward  3  miles  from  the  cape 
(and  is  the  NE.  extreme  of  a  peninsula  projecting  1 J  miles  from  the  coast), 
is  the  actual  western  boundary  of  the  anchorage.  Between  cape  St.  Mar- 
tin and  Shell  Bay  point,  the  northwestern  extreme  of  the  above-mentioned 
peninsula,  the  land  falls  back  to  the  southward  about  a  mile,  forming  what 
is  known  as  Britannia  bay.  There  are  several  farms  scattered  along  the 
shores  of  St.  Helena  bay,  and  a  good  road  connects  them  with  Suldanha 
bay;  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the  road  is  only  J  mile  from  the  beach. 

Cape  St.  Martin  is  a  low  sandy  point,  projecting  from  the  highland  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  from  it  a  reef  of  rocks  extend  to  the  north- 
ward about  i  mile.  From  a  line  between  the  boundary  points,  St.  Helena 
bay  falls  back  to  the  southward  for  a  distance  of  1 1  miles,  the  soundings 
being  regular  from  26  to  10  fathoms,  dctTeasing  to  6  fathoms  about  a  mile 
oflFthe  shore  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the 
town,  from  whence  the  6-fathora  line  extends  to  the  eastward,  keeping 
nearly  parallel  to  the  shore,  and  from  1 J  to  2J  miles  from  it;  the  bottom 
ap|)ears  to  be  rocky  inside  this  line  to  the  eastward  of  Berg  river. 

The  bottom  is  mostly  composed  of  sand  and  mud ;  but  a  great  part  of  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  from  al)out  J  mile  south  of  Stamp  Neus  point  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Berg  river,  is  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  rocks,  some  of  which 
extend  J  mile  offshore. 

J  n  the  summer  months,  when  southerly  winds  prevail,  the  water  is  entirely 
smooth  in  every  part  of  the  southern  side  of  the  bay ;  but  as  it  is  open  from 
N.  by  E.  to  NW.,  it  becomes  unsafe  in  the  winter  months,  when  northerly 
winds  may  be  expected. 

About  5  or  6  miles  from  cape  Deseada,  the  country  rises  to  abrupt  craggy 
eminences,  and  broken  ridges  of  lofty  hills,  which  extend  to  the  southward, 
and  terminate  in  the  Piket  Berg  range  of  mountains. 

Kapiteins  Kloof,  3,410  feet  high  in  the  Piket  BtTg  range  of  mountains, 
is  very  conspicuous  from  seawarl.  From  a  position  10  miles  offshore  the 
Kloof  and  its  range  appear  as  if  close  over  the  coast,  and  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  higher  range  inland. 

The  Kloof  is  a  well-defined  summit;  the  highest  part  of  the  inland  range 
is  bold,  its  northern  face  appearing  precipitous. 

When  bearing  SE.  the  Kloof  range  appears  as  two  sharp  jieaks  close  to 
one  another,  the  eastern  being  the  lower.  To  the  right  of  these  appears  a 
rounded  hill  not  quite  so  high,  which  sloix'S  gradually,  then  rises  again  to 
a  moderate  height  in  a  gradual  slope,  and  terminates  with  the  appearance 
of  a  rounded  bluff,  which,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  to  slope  down 
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to  the»water,  the  considerable  tract  of  lowland  between  it  and  the  sea  not 
being  visible. 

Klein  Tafel  Berg,  1,190  feet  high,  11  miles  northward  of  Kapiteins 
Kloof,  appears  from  seaward  to  be  much  closer  to  the  beach  than  it 
really  is. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  object,  being  the  only  hill  in  the  locality,  though,  as 
in  the  Piket  Berg  range,  there  is  higher  land  l)ehind  it;  some  of  the  hills 
inland  are  table-topped. 

Klein  Tafel  Berg  rises  from  lowland  on  either  side  at  a  ste^'p  slope,  it  is 
table-topped,  and  rather  uneven  along  its  summit. 

Berg  rivw  flows  into  the  sea  in  the  depth  of  St.  Helena  bay,  nearly  9 
miles  from  Stamp  Neus  point.  This  river  passes  through  some  of  the 
richest  lands  in  the  Cape  colony,  and  on  its  banks  are  some  of  its  best  wine 
districts,  in  one  of  which,  the  remarkably  fertile  vale  of  Drakerstein,  is  pro- 
duced two-thirds  of  the  wine  supplied  to  the  Cape.  Its  waters  are  pecu- 
liarly wholesome  and  well  adapted  for  shipping. 

Town. — A  small  settlement  and  military  station,  together  with  a  church, 
is  situated  in  a  little  l)ay  about  4  miles  to  the  southeastward  of  Stamp  Neus 
point,  and  a  fishing  village  lies  along  the  shore  of  Stamp  Neus  bay  which 
is  about  1|  miles  inside  the  point  of  the  same  name. 

North  Blinder,  or  Blartin  rock,  is  a  rocky  ledge  with  from  5^  to  8  fathoms 
on  it,  and  21  to  26  close  to  all  round;  it  is  about  one  mile  long,  and  nearly 
a  mile  broad,  and,  as  the  sea  breaks  on  it  in  a  heavy  swell,  must  be  avoided 
in  bad  weather.  The  shoalest  part  lies  with  ca|ie  St.  Martin  bearing  S.  27® 
W.  (S.  56°  W.  mag.)  nearly  5J  miles,  and  Stamp  Neus  point  S.  9°  E.  (S. 
20°  W.  mag.)  4J  miles. 

Anchorage. — Vessels  may  select  any  position  for  anchorage  between 
Stamp  Neus  point  and  the  town  in  about  6  to  7  fathoms,  mud  and  sand, 
at  the  distance  of  ^  mile  oil  shore.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  7  fathoms, 
abreast  of  the  town,  with  Stamp  Neus  point  bearing  N.  52°  W.(N.  23°  W. 
mag.)  westerly. 

Good  anchorage  may  also  be  had  about  3  miles  off  the  mouth  of  Berg 
river  in  about  5  fathoms,  on  the  line  joining  the  right  point  of  the  river 
and  Stamp  Neus  point,  the  latter  bearing  N.  60°  W.  (N.  31°  \V.  mag.). 
This  position  is  well  adapted  for  vessels  intending  to  water  from  the  river. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  St.  Helena  bay  at  2h. 
30m.;  rise  of  tide  6  feet. 

Supplies. — Ships  in  want  of  fresh  water  should  anchor  off  the  entrance 
of  Berg  river,  and  send  the  casks  into  the  river  as  far  as  the  flood  tide 
will  take  them,  about  5  miles.  Here  let  them  remain  until  nearly  the  last 
of  the  ebb,  when  they  may  be  filled.  The  next  ebb  will  take  the  full  casks 
down  to  the  vessel,  and  the  water  thus  procured  will  be  found  to  be  excel- 
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lent.     There  is  a  spring  near  the  resident's  house,  on  the  south  sida  of  the 
bay,  but  the  water  is  not  good,  producing  diarrhoea. 

The  farmers  residing  on  the  banks  of  Berg  river  are  of  Dutch  extraction, 
and  devote  their  attention  to  raising  grain  and  rearing  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep  for  the  Cape  Town  market.  They  also  produce  wine  of  a  good 
quality  and  a  small  quantity  of  brandy.  Beef  and  mutton  are  very  cheap, 
as  are  also  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits  common  to  tropical  climates,  as  well 
as  a  great  variety  of  vegetables.  Wood  also  may  be  had,  but  not  of  a 
large  size. 

Soundings. — The  plateau  of  soundings  along  the  portion  of  the  coast 
comprised  between  Great  Fish  bay  and  the  Orange  river  has  not  been 
sufficiently  well  surveyed  to  mark  its  limits  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy.  AH  aloni;  the  cx)ast  the  breadth  of  the  bank  is  small;  in  some 
places  the  water  is  very  deep  close  to  the  shore,  while  in  others  anchorage 
is  impossible.  Nevertheless  the  soundings,  as  a  rule,  will  be  found  useful 
to  mark  the  approach  to  the  coast,  and  anchorage  may  be  obtained  on  a 
bottom  composed  of  sand  and  mud. 

Winds,  etc. — The  seasons  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  not  very  well 
defined.  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  rain  rarely  falls; 
but  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  year  rain  is  occasionally  experi- 
enced, and  sometimes  extends  over  several  days,  especially  between 
September  and  March.  Throughout  nearly  the  whole  year,  along  the 
coasts  of  Cimbebasia  and  Hottentotia,  the  breezes  prevail  from  SSW.  and 
SSE.,  and  are  sometimes  very  violent.  During  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August  the  winds  vary  from  SW.  toSE.,  and  generally  moderate 
in  force  toward  sunset.  In  the  bays,  easterly  winds  are  sometimes 
experienced  during  the  night,  and  occasionally  light  northerly  winds. 

The  southwesterly  winds,  which  prevail  during  the  day  along  this  line 
of  coast,  lose  in  intensity  as  the  distance  from  the  shore  is  increased;  and 
about  100  leagues  off  they  insensibly  become  merged  in  the  southeasterly 
trades.  Occasionally  along  this  coast  an  easterly  wind  is  experienced, 
resembling  in  its  effects  the  harmattan  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  between  port  Alexander  and  the  Orange  river,  and 
brings  with  it  heat  of  a  most  oppressive  character;  but  the  wind  is  not  so 
violent  as  the  harmattan.  The  strongest  winds  off  this  coast  generally 
come  from  the  SE.,  and  sometimes  blow  with  great  force. 

The  winds  will  also  be  found  to  vary  in  intensity  and  direction  north  or 
south  of  the  25th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  seems  to  l)e  their  natural 
limit.  For  instance,  to  the  northwaixl  of  this  parallel,  between  it  and  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  winds  blow  from  south  and  SSE.,  always  fresh, 
and  sometimes  quite  so,  throughout  the  southern  winter  months;  while  to 
the  southward  of  this  parallel,  as  far  as  latitude  33°  S.,  the  winds  generally 
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blow  from  SW.  to  south,  and  are  generally  of  a  more  moderate  character, 
though  Squalls  are  experienced  from  8E.  and  also  from  north  to  N  W. 

Along  this  coast  also  is  experienced  a  very  dangerous  description  of 
squall,  which  comes  on  without  any  of  the  usual  indications  attending  an 
iucrejise  of  wind,  and  therefore  ships  should  always  be  prepared  to  reduce 
sail.  They  are  known  as  white  squalls,  being  in  reality  whirlwinds,  which 
are  rendered  all  the  more  formidable,  as,  by  the  absence  of  the  usual  .^ligns, 
their  advent  can  not  be  foreseen.  The  only  indic*ation  of  the  approach  of 
these  squalls  is  to  be  found  on  the  horizon,  where  the  sea,  lashed  into  foam, 
marks  the  approach  of  the  coming  danger. 

Ourrents. — The  currentis  along  tliis  coast  generally  follow  the  trend  of 
the  shore  in  a  nortli  and  NNW.  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  about  a  mile 
an  hour.  But  sometimes  close  in  to  the  coast  the  current  has  l)een  found 
setting  SW.  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  in  24  hours;  these  anomalies,  however, 
seldom  continue  beyond  two  or  three  days. 

Rollers. — Between  capes  Voltas  and  Negro,  when  the  wind  dies  away 
or  a  calm  ensues,  and  the  sea  becomes  smooth,  with  a  swell  from  the  west- 
ward, bores  may  be  expected,  and  vessels  should  keep  clear  of  the  coast. 
Tlie  rollers  are  very  violent  all  along  this  coast,  and  the  position  of  a  ship 
becalmed  close  in  shore  is  attended  with  danger. 

There  is  always  a  heavy  swell  along  the  coast,  generally  from  the  SW., 
which  keeps  up  a  constant  surf;  and  the  effect  of  this  swell  acts  as  an 
indraught,  against  which  vessels  should  carefully  guard.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiment  that,  during  a  calm,  vessels  have  been  set 
toward  the  shore  by  the  swell  at  the  rate  of  J  mile  an  hour. 

Fogs. — Along  this  coast  fogs  of  great  density  are  frequently  experienced, 
and  therefore  during  their  continuance  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  good 
offing,  as  the  soundings  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  marking  the 
approaches  to  the  shore.  Generally  the  fogs  are  dissipated  about  11  a.  m. 
The  refractions  also  are  very  remarkable,  and  likely  to  occasion  grave 
errofs  in  estimating  distances,  by  distorting  the  appearance  of  the  land 
and  making  it  appear  farther  off  than  it  really  is. 
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Goast. — From  cape  St.  Martin  to  the  north  point  of  Saldanha  bay,  the 
distance  is  22  miles  by  the  coast,  which  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  its 
convexity  to  the  westward.  The  whole  extent  of  this  portion  of  the 
African  continent,  which  has  a  general  trend  to  the  southward,  is  very  rug- 
ged, and  deeply  indented  ;  but  none  of  the  bays  afford  shelter,  as  they  are 
all  open  to  the  westward,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  There  are  also  numerous  oi&ying  rocks  which  are 
very  dangerous. 

About  2  miles  SW.  of  ca{)e  St.  Martin,  is  Paternoster  point,  off  which 
extend,  IJ  miles  to  the  westwanl,  a  reef  of  rocks  and  several  small  islets; 
the  outer  one  is  Seal  island.  There  is  also  a  sunken  rock  lying  S.  66°  W. 
(N.  84°  W.  mag.)  about  IJ  miles  off  the  same  point.  Cape  St.  Martin 
and  Shell  Bay  point  in  line  clear  these  dangers. 

Britannia  reef  is  a  rocky  shoal,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  visible  at 
low  water  ;  inside  the  10-fathom  line  the  danger  lies  ENE.  and  WSW.,  1 J 
miles  long,  and  a  little  more  than  ^  mile  broad.  From  the  shoalest  head, 
cape  St.  Martin  bears  S.  66°  E.  (S.  36°  E.  mag.)  3  miles.  Shell  Bay 
point  and  Stamp  Neus  point  in  line  bearing  S.  76°  E.  (S.  46°  E.  mag.), 
leads  northward  of  this  shoal. 

Gape  Oolnmbine,  or  cape  Gastle. — At  the  distance  of  6J^  miles  SSW. 
of  Paternoster  point  is  cape  Castle,  which  deriv^es  its  name  from  a  pecu- 
liarly shaped  hill  surmounting  the  cape;  the  intervening  coast  falling  back 
upward  of  2  miles  forms  a  deep  bay,  but  it  affords  no  shelter  from  west- 
erly winds.  R<K?ky  reefs  fringe  the  cape  and  extend  nearly  f  mile  off,  the 
outer  one  being  visible  at  low  water.  Jim  Crow  rock  (one  foot  above  high 
water)  is  the  XW,  extremity  of  a  rocky  ledge  on  which  the  sea  breaks  in 
heavy  weather,  and  lies  N.  7°  W.  (X.  23°  E.  mag.)  2J  miles  from  the 
cape ;  there  are  18  fathoms  water  between  the  ledge  and  the  before  men- 
tioned rocky  reefs.  A  dangerous  shoal  with  only  9  feet  water  on  it  lies 
S.  38°  W.  (S.  68°  W.  mag.)  1 J  miles  from  the  cape. 

Northwest  bay. — At  the  distance  of  4|  miles  south  of  cape  Castle  is 
Duminy  point;  the  coast  between  fulls  back  al)Out  li  miles  and  forms 
Northwest  bay,  but  this  also  affords  no  shelter  from  the  westward.     A 
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rock  which  is  awash  at  low  water,  lies  IJ  miles  outside  the  line  between 
the  two  points  forming  the  bay,  and  from  it  Duminy  point  beare  S.  53® 
E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  2  miles;  there  is  also  a  dangerous  reef,  part  of  which 
is  awash  at  high  water,  running  off  SW.  by  W.  1 J  miles  from  the  same 
point,  and  in  the  center  of  the  bay  is  a  patch  of  4  fathoms,  one  mile  from 
the  shore. 

From  Duminy  point  to  Fish  point,  the  whole  coast  is  fringed  by  rocks 
and  foul  ground,  extending  upward  of  a  mile  off  shore ;  several  of  the 
rocks  are  awash  at  high  water,  and  the  highest  part  of  one  called  Jacob 
reef,  situated  S.  4°  E.  (S.  26°  W.  mag.),  3  miles  from  Duminy  point,  is 
12  feet  high. 

Dangler  bay. — The  entrana^  to  this  bay,  which  is  semicircular  in  form, 
lies  between  Fish  and  Long  points,  a  distance  of  1 J  miles  SSE.,  but  this 
is  contracted  to  only  f  mile,  by  the  rocks  which  run  off  to  the  southward 
from  Fish  point.  As  this  bay  lies  open  to  the  westward,  and  there  are 
several  sunken  rocks  off  the  entrance,  which  sometimes  break,  it  must 
always  be  dangerous  to  approach  by  a  stranger,  although  a  small  vessel 
might  in  a  case  of  necessity  obtain  an  anchorage  in  3  to  4  fathoms,  about 
J  mile  from  the  south  part  of  the  bay,  well  sheltered  from  SS  W.  winds. 

Cap  rock. — This  danger,  which  uncovers  at  low  water,  lies  west  |  mile 
from  Long  point,  with  10  to  11  fathoms  between  it  and  the  sunken  rocks 
off  the  point.  Schooner  rock  and  the  peak  of  Jutten  island  in  line  S.  53° 
E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  leads  westward  of  Cap  rock ;  this  mark  also  clears 
the  dangers  off  the  coast  northward  of  the  entrance  to  Saldanha  bay. 

Gaution. — The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  when  navigating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  above-mentioned  dangers,  situated  between  Saldanha  and 
St.  Helena  bays,  as  many  of  them  rise  almost  precipitately  from  the  bot- 
tom, having  as  much  as  18  to  25  fathoms  close  to. 

At  night,  a  vessel  ought  to  keep  the  deep  sea  lead  going,  and  take  care 
not  to  go  inside  of  50  fathoms;  this  depth  will  lead  3  to  4  miles  outside 
of  all  danger. 

Saldanha  bay; — Close  to  the  north  point  of  this  bay  is  Schooner  rock, 
22  feet  high,  and  thence  to  South  head,  or  Stomp  point,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance,  the  distance  is  3|  miles.  Within  this  line,  the  entrance 
channel,  which  has  hills  of  from  200  to  nearly  400  feet  high  on  either  side, 
runs  in  for  a  distance  of  3  miles,  where  it  becomes  contracted  between 
Houtjes  and  Eland  points,  to  2J-  miles,  but  opens  out  immediately  into  an 
extensive  basin  6  miles  in  length,  alfording  good  anchorage  on  its  northern 
and  southern  shores. 

Saldanha  bay  from  its  natural  formation  is  admirably  adapted  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  for  the  easy  ingress  of  ships  requiring  the  repair  of 
damages  sustained   at   sea.     Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  safe 

harbor  on  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
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Malagassen  island  (26  fiet  In^^h),  nearly  ^  mile  iotig,  and  same  breadth 
in  its  widest  part,  is  low,  and  lies  |  mile  within  Schooner  roc^k,  and  nearly 
J  mile  off  the  northern  shore;  the  island  is  surrounded  with  sunken  rocks, 
and  although  there  is  a  narrow  passage  of  deep  water  within  the  island, 
this  route  should  never  be  taken,  as  the  bottom  is  foul,  and  the  passage 
unsafe,  especially  with  the  heavy  swell  always  setting  in.  The  island 
should  therefore  be  passed  on  its  southern  side,  and  not  within  J  mile,  as 
sunken  rocks  extend  some  distance  off. 

Jutten  island  is  119  feet  high,  about  |  mile  long,  and  lies  1^  miles 
north  of  South  head,  and  SE.  by  S.  2  miles  from  Malagassen  island,  the 
depths  between  being  from  14  to  22  fathoms,  sand  and  shell;  but  a  little 
outside  a  line  joining  the  two  islands  and  nearly  In  the  center  of  the 
entrance  is  Wasserfall  bank,  a  small  patch  of  9|  fathoms,  which  breaks 
in  heavy  gales.  Rocks  extend  more  than  J  mile  northward  from  Jutten 
island,  and  fringe  it  nearly  200  yards  off  on  the  other  sides.  Between 
Jutten  island  and  the  mainland,  the  passage  is  |  mile  wide,  with  10  and 
11  fathoms  water,  sand  and  shell,  and  both  shores  may  be  approached  to 
a  little  more  than  200  yards. 

Marcus  island,  23  feet  high  and  about  ^  mile  in  extent,  lies  E.  by  N. 
2  miles  from  Malagassen  island,  and  nearly  midway  between  Houtjes  and 
Eland  points.  Both  these  points  are  steep-to,  but  the  island  is  foul  for  300 
yards  off  on  the  northern  side  and  200  yards  on  the  south ;  a  small  rock 
20  feet  high,  Hospital  rock,  lies  off  the  latter  side.  The  general  depths 
between  Marcus  island  and  Houtjes  point  are  9  to  10  fathoms,  but  nearly 
}n  the  middle  of  the  passage  is  Blink  Klip  rock  with  4 J  fathoms  on  it. 
'J'liu  mark  to  proocod  between  this  rock  and  Houtjes  point  is  Schooner 
rock,  well  open  t(j  the  north  ward  of  Needle  rock,  S.GG^  W.  (N".84°  W.mag.); 
the  latter  rock  lies  off  the  north  end  of  Malngassen  island.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  this  leading  mark  leads  over  Barrack  rock,  with  only  9 
feet  on  it,  lying  J  mile  S.  47°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.)  of  North  Bay  point. 

North,  or  Baviaan,  bay. — This  bay  lies  to  the  westward  of  Houtjes 
point,  and  is  about  one  mile  across,  with  good  shelter  from  the  NW.  The 
only  danger  in  entering  this  bay  is  the  before  mentioned  Barrack  rock, 
lying  off  its  western  point,  but  as  Houtjes  bay  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is 
much  superior  in  every  respect,  there  can  be  no  inducement  for  vessels 
using  this  bay  as  an  anchorage. 

Houtjes  bay  is  the  northern  arm  of  Saldanha  bay  and  forms  a  com- 
modious anchonige,  well  protected  by  a  rocky  promontory  terminating  in 
Houtjes  point;  the  only  danger  in  rounding  it,  being  a  small  rock  which 
dries  at  low  water  springs,  at  the  distance  100  yards  north  (N.  30°  E. 
mag.)  of  the  point.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular  from  4  to  5 
fathoms,  sand  and  shell,  and  there  is  deep  water  close  to  the  western  side 
of  the  bay ;  while  the  promontory  forms  a  natural  j)ier  of  granite  formation 
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nearly  a  mile  in  length,  where  vessels  sheltered  from  all  winds  may  lie  in 
perfect  safety  in  all  seasons,  and  if  necessary  be  hove  down  without  risk 
of  injury. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  is  the  Seven  Blinders  reef,  a  small  patch 
of  rocks  awash  at  high  water,  lying  N.  26°  E.  (N.  56°  E.  mag.)  a  little 
more  than  IJ  miles  from  Houses  point;  there  are  3f  fathoms  close-to  all 
round,  and  another  small  patch  of  rock  with  3  fathoms  on  it  lies  S.  58° 
E.  (S.  28°  E.  mag.)  400  yards  from  it. 

Lynch  Blinder  rock. — This  rock,  which  uncovers  at  low  water  springs, 
and  is  always  breaking,  lies  about  2f  miles  S.  72°  E.  (S.  42°  E.  nmoj.)  of 
Houtjes  point,  and  N.  54°  E.  (N.  84°  E.  mag.)  2|  miles  from  Eland 
point,  which  is  in  lino  with  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutten  island  ;  also 
with  the  extreme  of  the  point  inside  Schooner  rock  in  line  with  the  south 
end  of  Marcus  island.  The  passage  between  the  rock  and  the  main  shore 
is  a  little  more  than  |  mil^  in  width,  with  from  7  to  4  fathoms  water 
Constable  hill,  in  line  with  the  west  extreme  of  Schapcn  island  S.  5°  E. 
(S.  25°  W.  mag.),  leads  westward  of  the  rock. 

Schapen  island. — At  the  south  end  of  Saldanha  bay  is  the  entrance  to 
a  lagoon  which  runs  back  to  the  southward  for  a  distance  of  7J  miles. 
The  entrance  to  the  lagoon  is  J  mile  wide,  but  in  the  middle  is  Schapen 
island,  48  feet  high,  J  mile  across,  with  a  narrow  deep  water  channel  on 
either  side,  for  which  written  directions  would  be  useless. 
*  A  shoal  with  from  3  to  6  feet  water  extends  J  mile  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  Schapen  island  ;  and  the  3-fathom  line,  which  commences  at 
the  western  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  lagoon,  and  encloses  Schapen 
island,  extends  to  the  NNE.  for  a  distance  of  If  miles,  keeping  about  f 
mile  off  the  eastern  shore ;  it  then  falls  back  to  about  400  yards  off,  which 
distance  it  maintains  all  round  the  bay,  excepting  in  the  north  part  of 
Houtjes  bay,  where  it  runs  off  J  mile.  From  the  western  point  of  the 
lagoon  entrance,  the  3-fatliom  line  extends  in  a  northerly  direction  for 
nearly  1 J  miles,  enclosing  the  small  island  of  Meiuiw,  and  then  falls  to 
the  north  point  of  Salamander  bay.  A  rock  which  uncovers  at  low  water 
lies  nearly  midway  between  Schapen  and  Meuuw  islands. 

Settlements. — There  are  two  small  villages  in  Saldanha  bay,  and 
several  farms  along  its  shore  a  short  distance  inland ;  one  of  the  villages 
is  situated  in  Houtjes  bay,  and  the  other  on  Pofadder  point,  inside  of 
Schapen  island.  From  both  these  villages  roads  lead  to  the  town  of 
Hopefield,  Darling,  Cape  Town,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  weekly  mail  to 
and  from  the  latter  place. 

Supplies  of  various  kinds,  including  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fruit  and 
vegetables  may  be  procured  at  moderate  rates  from  the  various  farms 
bordering  Saldanha  bay.  Plenty  of  excellent  fish  may  also  be  caught 
with  the  seine  or  hook  and  line.     The  best  place  to  haul  the  seine  is  in 
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Riet  bay,  west  of  Schapen  island,  where  the  water  is  only  6  or  7  feet  deep, 
over  a  sandy  bottom  ;  the  other  places  are  generally  rocky  and  foul. 

The  land  around  the  bay  in  many  places  is  well  cultivated,  with  the 
usual  dwelling  houses  and  farm  buildings,  and  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
potatoes,  vegetables  of  many  sorts,  grapes,  figs,  peaches  etc.,  all  of  excellent 
quality,  are  raised  in  great  adundance.  Fine  crayfish  are  easily  procured 
in  any  quantity,  and  the  islands  swarm  with  rabbits. 

Water. — Excellent  drinking  water  is  ol)tained  from  a  large  reservoir 
on  Schapen  island,  the  water  being  carried  to  high  water  mark  at  a  place 
which  has  30  feet  depth.  Besides  this  supply  there  are  many  wells  on 
the  farms,  and  good  water  can  be  obtained  by  sinking  wells  a  few  feet 
deep. 

Current. — The  current  appears  to  set  fairly  in  and  out  of  the  entrance 
to  Saldanha  bay  at  the  rate  of  about  one  mile  an  hour,  but  a  short  distance 
outside  it  runs  to  the  northward  from  J  to  one  mile  an  hour. 

Winds. — The  winds  in  Saldanha  bay  are  generally  from  the  south  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December;  from  the  SSW.  in  January  and 
February;  from  S\V.  in  March  and  April;  from  the  WSW.  in  May  and 
June,  and  from  west  and  \VN\V.  from  July  to  October  inclusive.  They 
then  generally  return  to  the  southward  during  November,  accompanied  by 
squalls  and  heavy  rains. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Houtjes  bay  (Saldanha 
bay)  at  2h.  30m.;  springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  3  feet  6  inches. 

Directions. — Vessels  intending  to  enter  Saldanha  bay  will  have  no 
difficulties  to  contend  against  after  the  points  of  entrance  have  been  identi- 
fied, as  there  are  no  detached  dangers  to  avoid,  and  those  fringing  the 
islands  and  points  of  the  mainland  will  bo  cleared  by  keeping  the  moderate 
offing  which  common  prudence  would  dictate.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
places  along  the  west  coast  of  .South  Africa,  the  accuracy  of  a  vessel's  lati- 
tude is  all  important  before  ruiming  for  an  anchorage;  but  when  certain  of 
the  locality  steer  in  midway  between  Malagassen  and  Jutten  islands,  and 
passing  to  the  southward  of  ]Marcus  island,  select  an  anchorage  either  in 
Houtjes  bay  or  the  southern  arm. 

The  only  danger  in  the  channel  to  the  northward  of  Marcus  island,  is 
Blink  Klip  rock,  hut  by  keeping  Houtjes  point  bearing  N.  38°  E.  (N.  68^ 
E.  mag.)  until  Schooner  rock  comes  well  open  north  of  Needle  rock,  S. 
66°  W.  (N.  84°  W.  mag.),  and  then  steering  on  that  line  until  Houtjes 
point  bears  N.  2°  W.  (N.  28°  E.  mag.),  a  vessel  will  then  be  past  the  rock 
and  may  steer  in  for  the  anchorage,  hut  this  route  is  generally  avoided  in 
consequence  of  the  wind  frequently  falling  li<j:ht,  and  the  constant  heavy 
swell  which  sets  a  vessel  toward  the  shores  of  North  bay;  it  is  therefore 
advisable  always  to  pass  to  the  southward  of  Marcus  island.  If  intending 
to  anchor  in  Houtjes  l)ay,  round  Houtjes  point  a  good  200  yards  off,  in 
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order  to  avoid  the  sunken  rock  already  referred  to,  and  a  good  position  in 
about  5  fathoms  water  will  be  found  about  |  mile  from  Houtjee  point, 
with  Marcus  island  just  open.  Vessels  of  light  draft  may  anchor  much 
closer  in. 

Vessels  intending  to  anchor  in  the  southern  arm  of  Saldanha  bay,  should 
pass  Eland  point  moderately  close-to,  and  steer  to  the  southeastward  until 
Salamander  point  bears  S.  84°  W.  (N.  66°  W.  mag.),  and  the  west  point 
of  Meuuw  island  is  just  open  of  Camp  point  S.  2°  E.  (S.  28°  W.  mag.); 
in  this  position  the  best  anchorage  will  be  found  in  from  5  to  6  fathoms, 
8and.  There  is  also  a  good  anchorage  for  small  vessels  inside  of  Schapen 
island,  but  no  stranger  should  attempt  to  reach  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
pilot. 

In  running  for  Saldanha  bay  during  the  night  or  in  thick  weather,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  making  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  bay, 
as  numerous  sunken  rocks  exist  between  the  north  point  of  the  bay  and  St. 
Helena  bay. 

When  leaving  Saldanha  l)ay  it  is  better  to  weigh  at  sunrise,  when  the 
breeze  is  moderately  fresh,  and  care  should  be  taken  always  to  pass  to  the 
southward  of  Marcus  and  Malagassen  islands  for  reasons  alrea<ly  given. 
After  passing  Marcus  island,  keep  on  the  southward  side  of  the  entrance; 
a  better  position  will  thus  be  maintained  in  the  event  of  the  wind  falling 
light,  as  the  swell  sets  toward  the  northern  shore. 

Vondeling  island. — From  South  head  the  coast  falls  back  nearly  a  mile, 
forming  Kreeft  bay,  in  which  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  westward.  Stony 
head,  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  is  nearly  2  miles  from  South  head,  and 
has  a  reef  of  rocks  on  which  the  sea  is  generally  breaking,  extending  J 
mile  oft*  it.  One  mile  farther  to  tiie  southward  is  Vondeling  island,  about 
J  mile  long,  and  the  same  distance  off*  shore.  The  intervening  shore  rises 
to  a  series  of  small  hills,  from  160  feet  to  360  feet  high. 

The  coast. — From  Vondeling  island  the  shore  falls  back  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  and  thence  the  low  and  sandy  shore  continues  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  for  a  distance  of  14  miles  to  Ijzer  Fontein  poiut,  a  rocky  rounded  salient 
point,  fringed  with  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  having  close  over  it  a  hill  276  feet 
high.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  safe  to  approach,  having  6  to  9  fathoms 
not  more  than  .}  mile  from  the  shore. 

Caution. — Reports  have  been  mjide  from  time  to  time  of  currents  set- 
ting on  this  coast.  Vessels  bound  from  St.  Helena  have  in  any  case  the 
currents  on  their  starboard  bow,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  setting 
them  in. 

Dassen  island. — At  the  distance  of  16  miles  SSE.  of  Vondeling  island, 
and  5  miles  SW.  by  S.  of  Ijzer  Fontein  point,  is  Dassen  island,  about  2 
miles  in  length  and  63  feet  high  near  the  south  end.  The  island,  though 
principally  covered  with  sand,  is  based  on  rock,  and  is  fringed  on  its  north, 
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west,  and  southern  shores  by  dangerous  reefs,  some  of  which  extend  a  mile 
from  the  shore  of  the  island.  In  addition  to  the  reefs  there  are  several 
sunken  patches,  the  outer  of  which,  South  rock,  with  5  fathoms  on  it,  is 
about  1^  miles  southwaixi  of  the  S£.  end  of  the  island. 

Light. — ^On  Dassen  island,  from  a  cylindrical  iron  lighthouse  80  feet 
high,  a  group-flashing  white  light  is  shown  at  an  elevatron  of  155  feet,  and 
should  be  visible  1 8  miles. 

The  light  shows  two  flashes  every  30  seconds,  as  follows :  Flash  3  seconds ; 
eclipse  4  seconds ;  flash  3  seconds ;  eclipse  20  seconds.  The  flashes  have  been 
seen  35  miles.     There  are  keepers'  dwellings  about  60  yards  eastward  of  it. 

Caation. — Numerous  vessels  having  been  wrecked  on  Dassen  island, 
mariners  are  cautioned  to  be  particularly  careful  when  approaching  from 
the  northward.  The  currents  are  variable  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
owing  to  its  position  between  the  coast  current  and  the  in  shore  eddy  or 
counter  current,  whose  limits  are  affected  by  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
winds.  It  is  probable  that  the  eddy  current  frequently  commences  much 
further  off*  shore  than  would  appear  from  the  charts,  and  at  such  times  sets 
southward  directly  on  Dassen  island.  The  light  should  now  give  sufficient 
warning. 

It  is  reported  that  a  local  custom  prevails  of  showing  a  bright  light  at 
irregular  intervals  on  Dassen  island,  for  the  use  of  tugs,  without  any  gen- 
eral notice  of  the  practice  being  made  public;  also  that  a  limekiln  on  Ijzer 
Fontein  point  shows  at  times  as  a  bright  light  a  little  northward  of  Dassen 
island. 

The  master  of  the  steamer  Wallardh,  which  was  lost  on  Dassen  island 
in  the  early  part  of  1891,  asserts  that  it  happened  through  his  mistaking 
a  bright  light  on  Dassen  island  for  the  light  on  Robben  island.  It  is 
stated  that  other  vessels  have  been  placed  in  great  danger  owing  to  tliese 
lights  being  mistaken  for  Robl^n  Island  light. 

SouihweBt  breakers. — There  are  also  two  sunken  rocks  with  resj^ect- 
ively  5J  and  6J  fathoms  (le^st  known  depth)  at  low  water,  and  on  which 
the  sea  breaks  heavily  during  and  after  bad  weather,  lying  3J  miles  from 
the  southwestern  shore  of  Dassen  island. 

These  rocks  are  \VN  W.  and  ESE.  from  each  other,  distant  1 J  miles,  with 
deep  water  between.  The  western  rock,  with  5  J  fathoms  on  it,  is  steep-to 
on  the  western  side,  20  fathoms  having  been  found  at  a  distance  of  200 
yards.  On  its  eastern  side  the  bottom  is  very  irregular  for  nearly  a  mile, 
the  depths  varying  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  crossing  a  confused  and  dan- 
gerous sea  in  bad  weather. 

From  this  rock  the  SE.  point  of  Dassen  island  bears  N.  38"*  E.  (N.  68^ 
E.  mag.)  3J  miles. 

The  eastern  rock  with  6  J  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part  has  depths  ex- 
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ceeding  20  fathoms  at  200  yards  distance  all  round  ;  from  it  the  SE.  point 
of  Dassen  island  bears  N.  18°  E.  (N.  48°  E.  mag.)  3 J  miles. 

A  remarkable  hollow  rock,  called  Spout  rock,  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  island;  in  h^vy  weather  the  sea  is  forced  through  the  orifice  to  the 
height  of  about  100  feet,  and  can  plainly  be  seen  over  the  island,  while  at 
anchor  on  the  eastern  side. 

Waterloo  bay. — Anchorage. — The  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  clear  of 
danger,  and  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained  about  J  to  J  mile  oflF  shore, 
abreast  the  middle  of  the  island,  in  from  about  10  to  1 4  fathoms,  sand  and 
mud. 

The  channel  between  the  island  and  Ijzar  Fontein  point  is  safe,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  Ronde  Berg  breaker,  hereafter  described.  The  reefs 
west  of  Dassen  island  are  steep-to,  there  being  from  20  to  26  fathoms  close 
outside  the  breakers,  with  40  fathoms  about  5  miles  off,  and  110  fathoms 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  island.  Although  this  bank  of  sound- 
ings, which  extends  between  Saldanha  and  Table  bays  may  be  of  service 
to  vessels  beating  along  the  coast,  it  is  manifestly  necessary  to  exercise 
great  caution  when  in  the  vicinity  of  Dassep  island,  especially  at  night,  as 
the  reef  is  steep-to,  and  the  positions  of  the  rocks  are  not  always  marked 
by  breakers.     The  best  plan  is  not  to  go  inside  of  45  fathoms. 

Currents. — Between  Saldanha  and  Table  bays  in  the  winter  months 
(June,  July,  and  August),  an  eddy  current  sets  to  the  southward  at  the 
distance  of  4  or  5  miles  off  shore;  a  little  outside  this  the  current  is  con- 
stant and  its  general  direction  is  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  J  to 
one  knot  an  hour,  but  between  Table  bay  and  Dassen  island  it  will  some- 
times attain  a  velocity  of  more  than  2  knots  an  hour.  This  current  lias  a 
tendency  to  set  a  vessel  toward  the  coast,  especially  during  and  after  strong 
on  shore  winds,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Bok  point. — This  point  lies  15J  miles  SE.  by  S.  of  Jjzer  Fontein  point, 
the  intervening  sandy  coast  falling  back  into  an  open  bay  about  3  miles 
deep,  but  without  shelter.  About  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  Ijzer 
Fontein  point  are  the  Black  rocks,  two  small  islets  close  to  the  shore,  and 
near  them  to  the  northward  is  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  known  as  the 
Modder  river. 

There  are  8  to  10  fathoms  water  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  all  round 
this  bay,  but  a  dangerous  sunken  patch  of  4i  fathoms,  called  Ronde  Berg 
breaker,  lit  s  2  miles  off  the  shore,  7  miles  north  of  Bok  point,  and  S.  75°  E. 
(S.  46°  E.  mag.)  7J  miles  from  the  SE.  extreme  of  Dassen  island.  There 
are  1 8  to  20  fathoms  close  outside  this  danger,  and  17  to  12  between  it  and 
the  breakers  about  one  mile  distant,  which  here  come  a  little  farther  out 
than  in  the  other  part  of  the  bay.  Bok  point  is  rocky  with  a  fringe  reef, 
with  numerous  little  hills  a  short  distance  inland.  At  10  miles  northeast* 
ward  of  Bok  point  the  hills  attain  the  height  of  1,852  feet  in  Mamre 
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berg;  with  Kapoc  berg  1,600  feet  high,  farther  north  ward,  and  Dasseri 
berg  l,*i68  feet  high,  to  the  eastward. 

Matroos  bay. — About  4 J  miles  SE.  of  Bok  point  is  Matroos  point,  and 
between  these  points  the  land  falls  back  to  the  eastward  more  than  a  mile, 
forming  two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a  rocky  tongue  of  land 
fringed  by  a  reef.  The  Buffels  river  flows  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
north  bay.  The  southern  one,  known  as  Matroos  bay,  being  open  to  SW. 
winds,  affords  no  shelter  from  that  quarter,  and  is  seldom  used  as  an 
anchorage. 

From  the  south  point  of  Matroos  bay,  the  low  and  sandy  coast  trends 
southward  to  Melkbosh  point  nearly  8  miles  distant.  The  soundings  are 
very  regular  along  this  shore,  having  7  to  1 1  fathoms  one  mile  off.  About 
2  miles  southward  of  Matroos  point  are  the  Seal  ledges,  a  reef  of  rocks 
awash  and  extending  |  mile  off  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  o£ 
moderate  height,  barren  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  but  the  interior  seems  of 
better  soil. 

Robben  island. — This  island  lies  25  miles  SE.  by  S.  of  Dassen  island, 
and  5  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Green  point,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cape 
peninsula,  and  forms  an  admirable  landmark  for  the  northern  approach  to 
Table  bay.  It  is  low,  flat,  nearly  2  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  one 
mile.  The  island  is  fringed  by  reefs,  which  project  fully  200  yards  off  its 
western  side;  but  rocky  ground,  with  from  5  to  llfathoms  over  it,  ex- 
tends W.  by  S.  for  the  distance  of  over  a  mile  from  the  southwestern  side, 
and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  during  strong  breezes  from  SW.  to 
norlli.  This  rocky  ground  rises  suddenly  from  depths  of  25  and  30 
fathoms. 

The  NE.  side  of  the  island  is  free  from  danger,  but  the  east  and  south 
shores  are  fronted  by  rocky  ground,  with  irregular  soundings  varying  from 
2  to  4  fathoms,  and  markeil  by  an  abundance  of  seaweed.  The  5-fathom 
line  of  soundino-s  on  the  east  and  south  sides  is  from  700  to  1,^^00  vards 
from  the  shore. 

Landing. — There  is  a  jt-tly  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  island  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  lunatic  establisliment,  and  there  is  also  good  landing  on 
the  XE.  side,  in  Murray  bay. 

Light. — On  Minto  hill,  the  highest  and  southernmost  elevation  on 
R()l)l)en  island,  is  a  lighthouse,  60  feet  high,  of  a  cylindrical  fonn^  painted 
white.  It  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  154  feet  above  high  water,  a  fixed 
white  light,  which  in  clear  weather  should  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  20 
miles. 

Whale  rock,  uymn  which  the  sea  breaks,  except  when  very  smooth  or 
at  high  water,  lies  S.  15°  E.  (S.  15°  W.  mag.)  1^^  miles  from  the  light- 
house  on  Robben  island  and  one  mile  from  the  south  extreme  of  the  island. 
The  vicinity  of  this  danger  is  distinguished  by  seaweed,  which  adheres  to 
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the  rocky  bottom,  and  the  least  water  on  the  rock  is  probably  6  feet. 
Between  the  rock  and  the  3-fathom  line  off  Robben  island,  there  is  a  pas- 
sajre  nearly  |  rnile  wide,  with  depths  varying  from  3|  to  7  fathoms,  over 
rocky  ground ;  but  this  channel  should  never  be  attempted  by  sailing  ves- 
sels, except  in  case  of  emergency,  as  the  currents  are  sometimes  strong  and 
un(!ertain  in  their  direction  about  the  rock. 

Anchorage. — On  the  eastern  side  of  Robben  island,  there  is  tolerable 
anchorage,  sheltered  from  winds  from  S W.  to  WNW.  The  best  position 
for  a  large  vessel  is  with  Whale  rock  (upon  which  the  sea  almost  constantly 
breaks)  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  south  point  of  the  island,  bearing  S. 
16°  W.  (S.  45°  \V.  mag.),  and  the  north  extreme  of  the  island  N.  69°  W. 
(N.  39°  W.  mag.),  in  8  or  9  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom.  Smaller  ves- 
sels will  find  excellent  shelter  on  the  above  bearing  of  the  northern  extreme 
of  the  island,  and  with  Whale  rock  just  shut  in  by  the  8E.  extreme  of  the 
island  in  5  and  6  fathoms.  Closer  to  the  shore  than  this  tbe  ground  is 
rocky. 

Blaanwberg  (Blue  hill)  is  a  dark  round  hill  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
745  feet,  at  1 J  miles  inland  from  the  main  shore  opposite  Robben  island, 
and  may  be  cxjusidered  the  northern  boundary  of  the  approach  to  Table 
bay.  The  channel  between  Blaauwberg  beach  and  Robl)en  island  is  3f 
miles  wide,  but  the  narrowest  part  between  the  7-fathom  lines  (within 
which  no  vessel  should  venture)  is  2J  miles  wide,  with  soundings  of  from 
7  to  10  fathoms. 

Salt  river. — To  the  southward  of  Blaauwberg,  the  shore  for  2  miles  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  white  sand  hills  (100  to  192  feet  high),  at  which 
distance  rocks  and  breakers  extend  J  mile  off  shore;  it  then  gradually 
curves  to  the  southwestward  for  8  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  river. 
The  whole  of  this  space  is  very  deceptive  to  vessels  standing  into  the  bay 
at  night  or  in  hazy  weather,  from  the  close  resembFance  the  sand  bears  to 
the  water. 

The  mouth  of  Sail,  river,  which  is  fordable  in  summer  hut  dangerous 
•  in  winter,  when  it  beeoraes  an  extensive  quicksand.  Another  winter 
mouth  to  the  river  is  formed  eastward  3^  miles  from  Mouill6  Point  light- 
house; it  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  reef  with  3  to  .5  fathoms  over  it,  the  latter 
depth  being  at  the  distance  of  |  mile  from  the  shore.  The  sea  breaks 
over  this  spot  after  heavy  N W.  gales ;  wnth  this  exception,  the  water 
shoals  rcigularly  from  8  fathoms  to  the  sandy  beach  between  Blaauwberg 
and  Salt  river. 

A  range  of  tolerable  even  hills,  called  the  Tygerberg,  1,357  feet  high, 
and  6  miles  in  length,  extends  north  and  south  5  miles  within  the  eastern 
sandy  shore  of  Table  bay.  With  the  exception  of  Blaauwberg.  these  are 
the  only  elevations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Table  bay  north  of  Table 
mountain. 
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The  Oape  Oolony. — The  cape  of  Good  Hope,  properly  so  called,  is  a 
promontory  near  the  S W.  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Africa ;  but  the 
extensive  colony  of  that  name  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Indian  oceans.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  N£.  by  the  Orange 
river  and  the  Orange  Free  state. 

The  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  in  1486  by  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
who  named  it  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  Stormy  cape ;  but  King  John  II  of 
Portugal,  being  convinced  of  its  being  the  turning  point  of  the  long  desired 
route  to  India,  gave  it  the  name  of  Boa  Esperan9a,  or  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  his  convictions  were  confirmed  eleven  years  after  by  Vasco  de  Gania, 
who  first  rounded  the  cape.  In  1620,  two  English  East  India  command- 
ers, by  a  proclamation  dated  from  Saldanha  bay,  took  possession  of  tbe 
cape  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain ;  but  no  settlement  was  formed. 

In  the  year  1652  the  territory  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
company,  uijder  Van  Riebeck,  and  it  continued  in  their  possession  until 
the  year  1795,  when  the  British  Government  took  |)ossession,  but  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802  it  was  ceded  to  its  former  possessors.  In  1806  . 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  at  the  general 
peace  in  1815,  and  has  since  continued  a  British  colony. 

Products. — The  settlers  at  the  cape  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  and  wine;  in  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
ostriches;  and  in  the  growth  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize.  The 
colony  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  diamonds  are  the  most  valuable  of  the 
exports. 

Tbe  Oape  peninsula  is  a  remarkable  promontory,  extending  about  28 
miles  north  and  south,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth,  with  a  varying 
height  from  3,550  feet  at  Table  mountain,  and  3,200  feet  at  Constantia- 
berg,  to  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  between  Fishhook  bay  on  the  east 
and  Chapman  bay  on  the  west ;  which  lowland,  however,  is  only  visible 
on  particular  bearings.  The  neck  of  land  connecting  the  peninsula  on  its 
KE.  side  with  the  main,  and  extending  from  Table  bay  to  the  head  of 
False  bay,  is  low,  and  about  1 1  miles  across. 

The  Cape  peninsula  is  rocky  and  barren,  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees 
here  and  there;  the  fertile  valleys,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantia 
and  Wynberg  are  pleasing  exceptions.  From  the  westward,  the  peninsula 
appears  high  and  rugged  from  Table  mountain  to  within  4  miles  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  th^  mountain  chain  terminates  at  Paulsberg, 
which  stands  over  the  north  extreme  of  Buffals  bay,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Peninsula.  From  Paulsberg  to  Cape  point  the  land  is  elevated  and  even, 
with  the  exception  of  two  peaks  at  its  southern  extremity,  which  at  a 
considerable  distance  make  like  a  saddle  island. 

Soundings  westward  of  the  Cape  peninsula. — The  oi&ng  westward 
of  the  Cape  peninsula  has  not  been  thoroughly  sounded;  but  from  what 
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has  been  done,  it  appears  that  at  4  miles  from  the  shore  there  is  no  bottom 
at  40  fathoms,  and  off  the  high  land  N  W.  of  Hout  bay  there  is  none  at 
40  fathoms  1 J  miles  off  shore.  From  Hout  bay  to  the  Cape  the  water  is 
less  deep,  the  soundings  varying  from  24  to  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  at 
from  one  to  2  miles  off  shore.  At  the  distance  of  5  miles  northward  of 
the  Cape,  and  abreast  of  the  South  Whittle  western  beacon,  10  fathoms, 
rock,  were  obtained  at  IJ  miles  off  shore,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  this  spot 
in  bad  weather.  The  precaution,  therefore,  of  using  the  lead  when 
approaching  the  Cape  should  never  be  omitted  if  doubt  exisfe  as  to  the 
accunicy  of  the  vessel's  position. 

Table  bay  is  an  indentation  on  the  northern  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
Caj)e  peninsula,  about  4  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  between  Whale  rock 
and  Green  point,  and  sufficiently  commodious  to  accommodate  a  large  fleet. 
The  bay  may  be  easily  known  by  the  appearance  of  the  contiguous  high 
land,  which,  when  seen  from  a  long  distance  at  sea,  appears  lika  an 
islan<I. 

Table  mountam. — The  bay  derives  its  name  from  Table  mountain,  a 
remarkable  and  gigantic  mass  of  quartzoze  sandstone,  rising  to  an  eleva- 
ti<m  of  3,550  feet  at  the  south  part  of  the  bay  immediately  over  Cape 
Town.  The  mountain,  which  rests  on  a  granite  base  500  feet  above  the 
sfea,  is  level  on  the  top,  and  falls  nearly  perpendicularly  at  the  east  end^ 
until  it  joins  Devils  j)eak,  which  is  a  rugged  peaked  mountain,  3,270  feet 
high,  and  separated  from  the  former  by  a  gap.  The  west  end  of  Table 
mountain  is  also  nearly  per[)endicular  from  its  summit  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  is  then  united  by  an  abrupt  declivity  with  the  base  of  a  conical 
mountain  called  Lions  head,  which  is  about  2,180  feet  high,  and  is  in  some 
places  so  steep  that  it  can  only  be  ascended  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

From  the  north  side  of  Lions  head  a  rounded  ridge  extends  to  the  NE., 
where  it  reaches  a  elevation  of  1,150  feet,  and  is  known  as  Lions  rump^ 
upon  which  is  a  signal  station. 

Oape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  the  seat  of  government, 
stands  on  the  western  shore  of  Table  bay,  between  it  and  the  foot  of  Table 
mountain,  and  is  well  laid  out,  with  numerous  public  buildings,  several 
good  squares,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  40,000. 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  consul  and  vice  consul. 

Breakwater  and  docks. — About  midway  between  Mouill6  point  and 
Amsterdam  battery,  on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Town,  a  breakwater  extends 
3,640  feet  in  NE.  and  E.  by  N.  direction,  to  a  depth  of  42  feet  at  low  water 
springs.  A  coaling  jetty  600  feet  long  and  about  the  same  distance  sea- 
ward of  east  jetty  has  been  built  at  right  angles  to  the  breakwater,  which 
much  facilitates  the  coaling  of  large  steamers;  additional  wharf  accommo- 
dations have  also  been  formed  between  these  jetties  with  depths  from  21  to 
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26  feet  alongside.     Several  buoys  have  been  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
warping. 

It  is  p^o^x)sed  to  build  a  transverse  arm  850  feet  long,  700  feet  sea\?ard 
of  the  coaling  jetty;  also  a  pier  parallel  with  the  breakwater  1,500  feet 
long  with  a  cant  of  370  feet,  having  an  entrance  240  feet  wide  between  it 
and  the  transverse  pier  from  the  breakwater.  This  will,  if  carried  out, 
enclose  a  considerable  space,  with  depths  from  26  to  35  feet,  and  afford 
ample  protection  from  the  dangerous  northerly  gales. 

Outer  basin. — At  the  inner  end  of  the  breakwater  on  the  south  side,  is 
the  inner  basin  840  feet  long,  260  to  380  feet  broad,  with  an  entrance  200 
feet  wide,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  nearly  21  feet.  The  depth  at  low 
water  springs  close  up  to  the  east  jetty  is  18  feet,  gradually  decreasing  to 
12  and  9  feet  at  the  wharves  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin. 

It  is  advisable  for  a  vessel  to  secure  for  the  night  alongside  the  East  jetty 
or  Breakwater  jetty,  with  her  head  out,  a  hawser,  if  necessary,  laid  out  to 
one  of  the  mooring  buoys.     If  she  is  secured  alongside  the  new  quay  wall, 
she  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  hauling  off  if  a  southeaster  set  in. 

Oaution. — Great  care  is  necessary  when  entering  the  Inner  basin,  as 
there  is  generally  a  strong  run,  at  times  amounting  to  4  knots,  the  direc- 
tion being  reversed  perhaps  in  a  few  minutt^s.  The  coxswain  of  the  port 
captain's  boat  u.sually  acts  as  pilot,  every  assistance  being  given  by  the 
port  captain  from  the  shore. 

Alfred  docks,  or  Inner  basin,  lies  dose  southward  of  and  within  the 
Outer  basin.  It  is  1,000  feet  long,  400  and  450  feet  broad  for  two-thirds 
of  its  length  from  the  north  quay,  the  remaining  |)ortion  l)eing  250  feet 
broad;  the  width  of  the  entrance  is  from  100  to  TJO  feet,  with  a  depth  of 
nearly  21  feet  at  low  water  springs.  Inside  the  basin  has  a  depth  of  24  feet 
over  the  northern  part,  decreasing  to  19  and  20  in  the  southern.  Exten- 
sive warehouses  and  sheds,  with  cranes,  etc.,  are  erected  around  the  basing 
and  a  large  smithy  and  factory  are  available  for  engine  repairs.  The  basins 
are  connected  by  a  railway  with  Cape  Town. 

Vessels  entering  the  basins,  wiih  the  privilege  of  remaining  therein  for 
30  days,  including  the  day  of  arrival  and  departure,  are  charged  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents  per  each  registered  ion;  and  for  every  week  or  portion  of 
a  week  after  the  above  period,  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per  registered  ton. 
Vessels  wishing  to  enter  must  first  communicate  with  the  harbor  master. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  annually  amount  to  about  900,  register- 
ing about  900,000  tons. 

Dry  dock. — The  Robinson  dry  dock  lies  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the  inner 
basin;  it  is  530  feet  long  over  all,  500  feet  on  the  blocks,  90  feet  wide  at 
the  coping  level,  and  68  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  with  a  depth  on  blocks 
of  22i  feet  at  the  upper  end,  25  feet  at  the  lower  end,  and  24J  feet  on  sill 
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at  high  water  ordinary  spring  tides,  and  is  capable  of  docking  vessels  of 
23  feet  draft.  Vessels  of  heavier  draft  can  lighten  at  the  breakwater  jetty. 
Depths  at  high  water  neap  tides  2  feet  less  than  above. 

The  length  of  the  dock  can  be  increased  1 1 J  feet  by  placing  the  caisson 
against  the  stop  instead  of  the  outer  groove.  The  caisson  can  also  be 
placed  in  an  inner  groove,  thus  forming  a  dry  dock  274J  feet  in  length, 
leaving  the  outer  portion  for  use  as  a  wet  dock. 

The  patent  slip,  at  the  south  end  of  the  inner  basin,  is  capable  of  taking    ^ 
a  vessel  of  1 ,000  tons. 

,  Communication. — There  are  about  1,650  miles  of  railway  open  in  the 
colony  extending  eastward  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Kimberly  gold  mines, 
with  branches  to  port  Elizabeth,  port  Alfred,  and  East  London ;  the  latter 
is  also  in  connection  with  Aliwal  North. 

Telegraph. — The  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  are  con- 
nected by  telegraph.  From  Natal  a  submarine  telegraph  cable  is  laid  to 
Aden  via  Deiagoa  bay,  Mozambique,  and  Zanzibar.  Submarine  telegraph 
communication  between  the  Cape  and  Loanda  is  completed. 

Loanda  is  connected  witii  Princes  and  St.  Thomas  islands  and  places  in 
the  bight  of  Benin ;  thence  with  Europe. 

Mails. — There  is  a  weekly  mail  communication  between  England  and 
Cape  Town,  the  passage  occupying  from  18  to  20 days;  also frecjuent  com- 
munication between  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony. 

Supplies  of  all  sorts  can  be  obtained  at  Cape  Town.     There  are  water 
tanks  for  the  convenience  of  shtpping,  which  will  be  brought  alongside  at 
moderate  charge.     It  is  also  laid  on  to  the  coaling  jetty. 
Tugs. — There  are  three  or  more  tugs  available  at  the  port. 
Coal  is  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  at  the  coaling  jetty  and  there  is  a 
contract  for  coaling  men-of-war.     It  is  put  on  hoard  at  the  rate  of  30  or 
40  tons  an  hour.     In  the  .summer,  vessels  going  alongside  have  to  drop 
an  anchor  and  swing  with  their  head  SE.,  thcMi  haul  alongside.     In  the 
winter  no  anchor  is  required;  vessels  then  lie  with  their  heads  to  the 
northwestward.     The  harbor  master  invariably  comes  off  and  berths  vessels. 
Repairs  to  engiue-J  and  boilers  of  all  clfisses  of  vessels  are  undertaken 
by  the  various  firms  of  engineers.     There  arc^  no  heavy  forging  facilities, 
but  shafts  of -10  feet  in  lenoth  and  18  int^hes  in  diameter  can  be  turned. 

Time  signal. — A  ball  is  (lr()j)|)ed  from  a  staff  in  the  Alfred  docks,  36 
feet  above  the  ground  and  47  feet  above  high  water  (by  eledrieity  from 
the  Cape  observatory),  at  Ih.  30m.  Cape  mean  time,  corresponding  to 
Greenwich  mean  noon. 

A  gun  is  fired  from  Inhoff  battery  (by  electricity  from  the  Cape  obser-   . 
vatory)  at  Ih.  30m.,  corresi)ouding  to  Greenwich  mean  time  noon. 

The  Cape  observatory  is  situated  in  latitude  33°  56'  03"  S.,  longitude 
18°  28'  40"  E. 
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Signal  station. — There  is  a  signal  station  on  Lions  ramp^  west  side  of 
Table  bay. 

Lights. — Breakwater. — Near  the  extremity  of  the  breakwater  works  in 
in  progress,  on  a  traveling  platform,  a  fixed  gre^i  light  is  exhibited  at  an 
elevation  of  25  feet  above  high  water.  It  is  visible  through  an  arc  of 
225°,  or  between  the  bearings  of  S.  64°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.),  through  west, 
and  N.  19°  W.  (X.  11°  E.  mag.).  Vessels  are  recommended  to  pass  well 
to  the  eastward  of  the  light,  as  in  rongh  weather  it  stands  further  in  from 
the  end  of  the  breakwater. 

Green  point. — A  lighthouse  stands  upon  Green  point,  the  westward 
extreme  of  Table  \my,  at  400  yards  within  the  rooks  at  low  water.  It  is  a 
square  building  52  feet  high,  and  exhibits  at  65  feet  above  the  sea  a  white 
light  wliidi  shows  a  flash  every  10  seconds,  and  should  be  visible  in 
clear  weath^T  from  a  distance  of  13  miles. 

Monill6  point. — From  Green  point  the  land  trends  E.  by  N.  to  Mouill6 
point,  the  NVV.  horn  of  Table  bay,  ufx^n  which  there  is  another  lighthouse, 
at  100  yards  within  low  water  mark,  and  1,195  yards  from  Green  point. 
This  lighthouse,  which  is  a  cylindrical  shaft  30  feet  high,  painted  in  alternate 
red  and  white  bands,  exhibits  at  an  elevation  of  44  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
fixed  red  light,  which  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a  distance  of 
about  10  miles. 

A  small  fixed  green  light  is  exhibited  during  northerly  gales,  from  a 
position  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  inner  part  of  South  wharf. 

Anchorage. — There  is  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels  within  and 
partly  sheltered  by  the  breakwater,  in  6  fathoms,  with  Amsterdam  battery 
bearing  S.  37°  W.  (S.  67°  W.  mag.).  Most  vessels  now  go  into  the  basin 
or  lie  at  the  breakwater  jetties.  The  bay  is  not  considered  safe  between 
May  and  October,  but  the  breakwater  works  in  progress  are  daily  adding 
to  its  scniritv. 

Vessels  should  moor  with  long  scopes  of  cable.  The  l)est  ground  tackle 
is  required  in  the  winter  season  when  NW.  and  northerly  winds  prevail, 
and  during  gal(\s  caution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  surging  ahead  and 
slacking  the  cables  between  the  gusts.  It  is  from  want  of  this  precaution 
that  most  cases  of  parting  occur. 

Vessels  tonciiing  for  water  and  other  supplies  may  ride  at  a  single 
anchor,  but  it  is  ])articularly  recotn mended  to  veer  to  70  or  80  fathoms  of 
cable  as  tlie  chance  of  fouling  or  starting  the  anchor  or  breaking  the  chain 
will  thereby  be  much  lessened. 

Two  sets  of  moorings  are  laid  down  inside  the  breakwater ;  the  northern 
set  is  for  large  vessels,  and  the  southern  for  small. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Table  bay  at  2h.  40m.; 
springs  rise  5  feet,  neaps  3i^  feet.  The  duration  of  slack  at  high  water 
varies  considerably,  and  greatly  depends  on  the  prevailing  wind ;  the 
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water  is  never  stationary  more  than  30  minutes,  and  frequently  it  begins 
to  fall  immediately  on  reaching  high  water.  There  is  no  sensible  stream 
of  tide,  either  in  the  bay  or  on  the  adjacent  coast.  The  time  of  high  water 
and  its  rise  is  nearly  the  same  at  Simons  bay,  and  all  the  bays  along  the 
coast  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  cape  Agulhas. 

Gurrent. — A  current  varying  in  strength  from  J  knot  to  2  or  3  knots 
sets  to  the  northward  past  Table  bay  and  Robben  island,  but  during  the 
winter  months,  when  NW.  winds  prevail,  a  current  sets  into  Table  bay 
from  the  NNW.,  and  impinging  on  the  8E.  shore  of  the  bay,  about  Salt 
river,  divides  into  two  streams,  the  one  setting  northward  along  the  coast 
and  out  i>etween  Robben  island  and  the  main  land  at  Blaauwberg,  while 
the  other  takes  a  westerly  course  as  far  as  Cape  Town  castle,  then  north- 
erly, sweeping  the  SW.  shore  of  the  bay,  and  carrying  away  loose  soil  from 
the  south  sides  of  the  jetties  and  projecting  rocky  points. 

During  the  summer  season  it  has  been  observed,  particularly  during 
southeasters,  that  a  gentle  stream  sets  round  Mouill6  point  to  the  SE.  in- 
to the  bay,  and  out  by  the  Blaauwberg  beach,  as  in  the  winter.  The  rocks 
about  the  beach  from  Green  point  to  the  Amsterdam  battery  are  bare,  and 
always  free  from  sand,  but  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  from  the  Gastle  to 
Salt  river,  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  seaweed  are  removed  from  the  beach 
by  the  drawback  of  the  rollers,  and  carried  away  by  the  current,  leaving 
the  seashore  a  platform  of  solid  rock,  which  is  again  covered  up  to  the 
depth  of  2  to  3  feet  during  the  summer  months. 

Directions. — Vessels  steering  toward  Table  bay  during  the  summer 
months  should  shorten  sail  before  hauling  in  for  Green  point,  as  south- 
easters blow  hard  on  opening  the  bay.  If  compelled  by  a  southeaster  to 
bear  up  from  Green  point,  in  order  to  seek  shelter  under  Robben  island, 
take  care  to  avoid  the  Whale  rock,  and  bring  up  on  the  eastern  side  of 
that  island,  under  easy  sail.  With  ordinary  precaution,  there  is  little 
probability  of  a  ship  losing  an  anchor  in  bringing  up  in  this  place  of 
shelter;  but  should  she  part  in  trying  to  bring  up  during  a  southeaster, 
there  is  an  0})en  sea  to  leeward. 

Vessels  entering  Table  bay  during  the  day  when  blowing  hard  from 
SE.,  after  passing  Mouill6  point,  may  with  great  advantage  anchor  in  10 
or  12  fathoms,  where  they  will  be  in  a  go(Kl  condition  for  dropping  into  the 
inner  anchorage  on  the  following  morning,  as  the  wind  invariably  falls 
light  there  during  the  night,  although  the  SE.  wind  may  continue  to  blow 
hard  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  By  observing  this  rule,  more  particularly 
in  ships  of  large  tonnage,  much  anxiety  and  risk  in  wearing  ship,  when 
missing  stays  will  be  avoided,  and  less  casual i ties  occur  from  loss  of  anchors 
and  cables  when  endeavoring  to  bring  up  on  the  eastern  shore. 

During  daylight,  a  vessel  may  round  Green  and  Mouill6  points  in  10 
fathoms  water,  but  these  points,  which  are  low  and  fringed  with  outlying 
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reefs,  are  liable  to  prove  defective  as  to  their  distance.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  give  thetii  a  berth  of  at  least  ^  mile  until  Mouill^  point  is 
passed  (which  may  be  known  by  the  Devils  peak  being  open  eastward  of 
the  lighthouse),  when  there  is  very  probability  of  being  boarded  by  the 
port  boat,  and  a  berth  given  by  the  harlx)r  master. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the  lead  in  entering  Table  bay, 
the  greatest  depth  of  water  in  mid-channel  between  Green  point  and  the 
Whale  rock  being  20  fathoms,  and  from  which,  toward  the  beach,  the 
soundings  gradually  decrease.  The  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky  to  the  NW. 
of  a  line  joining  the  Lions  head  and  rump,  but  east  of  this  it  is  clear,  and 
a  vessel  may,  if  necessary,  anciior  in  any  part  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom. 

Caution. — In  dark  or  hazy  weather,  ships  should  never  fail  to  use  the 
lead  in  standing  into  the  bay.  For  want  of  this  precaution  vessels  have 
sailed  on  to  Green  and  Mouill6  points  without  seeing  land,  while  their 
masts  were  seen  over  a  fog  from  the  elevated  ground  at  the  fi^ot  of  Lions 
rump.  The  fogs  that  obscure  the  lights  are  frequently  confined  to  the  low 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  and  Mouill(3  points,  extending  upward 
only  100  to  150  feet.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  send  a 
masthead  man  aloft,  who  will  probably  see  land  when  it  is  invisible  from 
the  deck. 

At  night. — Vessels  bound  for  Table  bay  from  the  southward,  should 
not  shut  in  Cape  Point  light  with  the  land  at  Slang  Kop  point,  until  the 
fixed  white  light  on  Robben  island  (which  will  be  seen  before  the  flashing 
w^hite  light  on  Green  point)  bears  N.  21°  E.  (N.  51°  E.  mag.),  when  they 
may  steer  for  it ;  and  when  Green  Point  light  bears  N.  60°  E.  (east  mag.), 
a  N.  38°  E.  (N.  68°  E.  mag.)  course  may  be  followed  until  the  fixed  red 
light  on  Mouill6  point  bears  S.  64°  E.  (S.  34°  E.  mag.).  This  route  will 
clear  Vulcan  rock  and  all  danejers  between  it  and  Table  bay. 

The  course  may  now  be  altered  to  east  (S.  60°  E.  mag.),  which  will 
lead  one  mile  northward  of  Mouille  Point  lif^lit,  and  within  this  distance 
no  stranjrer  should  round  the  point  at  nij«:ht.  When  Mouilli^  Point  light 
bears  S.  7°  E.  (S.  2:]°  W.  mag.),iic'ourse  about  S.  47°  E.  (S.  17°  E.  mag.) 
nit.ybe  steered  for  the  anchoi'ago,  l)cariui]:iu  mind  not  to  approach  the  green 
li^ht  on  tlie  end  of  the  breakwater  too  close. 

From  the  northward  having  sinrhted  Da.ssen  island  light,  which  must  not 
be  approached  witliin  7  miles,  vessels  should  stand  to  the  southward  until 
the  light  hears  S.  49°  W.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.)  when  Robben  Lsland  or  Green 
Point  light  may  be. steered  for.  Wlien  Green  Point  light  (flashing  every 
lOsewnds)  is  made,  bring  it  to  bear  S.  53°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  and  stand 
in  on  this  bearing  until  Robben  Island  light  bears  X.  15°  E.  (N.  45°  E. 
mag.),  when  sleer  S.  75°  E.  (S.  45°  E.  mag.),  and  when  Mouill6  Point  light 
l>ears  S.  7°  E.  (S.  23°  W.  mag.)  proceed  as  before  directed. 
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Entering  Table  bay  from  the  northward,  and  inside  Robben  island,  keep 
Mouill^  Point  light  about  south  (S.  30°  W.  mag.)  until  past  Robben  island, 
with  the  lead  going.  In  passing  this  island,  soundings  in  7  or  8  fathoms 
may  be  struck.  When  the  water  deepens  to  11  or  12  fathoms,  or  Robben 
Island  light  bears  N.  53°  W.  (N.  23°  W.  mag.)  steer  about  S.  19°  E.  (S. 
11°  W.  mag.)  for  the  anchorage.  It  is  however,  not  prudent  for  a  sailing 
vessel  to  enter  the  bay  by  this  channel,  on  account  of  the  northerly  current. 

In  beating  between  Robben  island  and  the  main,  the  soundings  shoal 
regularly  toward  the  island;  but  when  approaching  the  main,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  tack  at  tlie  first  cast  of  the  lead  in  8  fathoms. 

With  Robben  Island  light  and  Green  Point  or  Mouill6  Point  light,  a  ves- 
sel may  readily  determine  her  position  by  cross  bearings ;  but  in  working 
for  the  anchorage  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  to  adopt  is,  while  Green  and 
Mouill6  lights  are  open  of  each  other,  to  tack  when  Robben  Island  light 
bears  N.  50°  W.  (N.  20°  W.  mag.)  (avoiding  Whale  rock),  and  when  they 
approach  each  other  or  become  in  line,  to  tack  when  Robben  Island  light 
bears  N.  41°  W.  (N.  11°  W.  mag.),  ^his  will  prevent  accidents  from  the 
Blaauwberg  beach,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  which  is  very  decep- 
tive at  night.*  Little,  if  anything,  can  be  lost  in  thus  beating  in,  by  giving 
up  the  smooth  water  near  the  shore,  as  a  constant  northerly  current  sets  out 
between  Robben  island  and  the  mainland ;  added  to  which  the  wind  blows 
with  greater  violence  from  the  SE.  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  than  it  does 
more  to  the  westward,  though  not  in  such  sudden  and  violent  gusts. 

Strangers  are  not  recommended  to  beat  into  Table  bay  at  night,  especially 
in  squally  or  thick  weather.  Under  any  circumstances  at  night  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  judging  the  distance  of  lights  situated  under  high  land. 
Therefore,  the  prudent  course  for  a  stranger  is  to  keep  off  and  on  outside, 
until  daylight,  sufficiently  to  the  westward  of  Green  point,  to  prevent  being 
becalmed  near  the  land,  and  set  in  upon  the  coast  by  the  heave  of  the  sea. 

Leaving  Table  bay. — Vessels  leaving  Table  bay  and  bound  to  the  north- 
ward should  pass  between  Robbin  island  and  the  mainland  to  the  eastward. 
An  almost  continuous  current  sets  to  the  northward  through  this  channel, 
and  during  the  summer  months  a  fresh  southeaster  frequently  blows,  while 
a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  island  the  wind  is  light  and  baffling  or 
fails  altogether. 

Port  signals. — The  following  signals  will  be  shown  when,  from  local 
experience  and  good  barometers,  a  severe  gale  may  be  expected.  It  is 
strongly  recommended  that  they  may  be  promptly  observed  when  made 
from  the  port  office;  and  any  neglect  in  the  observance  of  them  will  be 
reported  to  the  agents  for  Lloyd's,  as  also  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  dis- 
regarding the  signals. 

White  pierced  blue,  over  union  jack. — Clear  hawse,  and  prepare  to  veer 

cable. 
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Union  ja<k  over  white  pierced  blue. — V^eer  to  a  whole  cable,  and  see  the 
third  anchor  dear.- 

Blue,  white,  blue,  horizontal,  over  udIod  jack. — Down  topgallant  yards 
and  masts,  and  point  yards  to  the  wind,  and  see  everything  clear  for  working 
ship  as  far  as  prdcticable. 

Union  jack  over  blue,  white,  blue,  horizontal. — Strike  lower  yards  and 
topmasts,  and  rig  in  jib  lK)oms. 

Union  jack  over  No.  3,  white  and  red,  vertical. — Shorten  in  cable  to  same 
scope  as  when  first  moored. 

When  it  is  considered  necessary  to  make  any  of  the  above  signals,  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  all  commanders  immediately  repair  on  board 
their  resj)ective  vessels,  and  that  the  above  signals  may  be  answered  by 
hoisting  the  answering  pennant,  or  the  ensign  at  the  peak  end  or  any  of  the 
mastheads. 

The  above  signals  will  be  rejieated  from  the  Lions  Rump  signal  station. 

Vessels  can  make  their  wishes  known  to  their  agents  in  blowing  weather 
through  the  port  office  by  the  internaitional  code,  and  any  assistance  required 
will  be  strictly  attended  to,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Should  vessels  part  from  their  anchors  during  a  northerly  gale,  and  can  not 
work  out,  they  are  strongly  recommended  to  run  for  the  green  light,  shown 
on  the  shore  between  the  castle  and  inner  end  of  South  wharf,  and  beach 
close  to  the  southward  of  the  Castle  ditch,  the  crews  remaining  by  their 
vessels,  by  which  means  little  or  no  danger  of  life  is  to  be  apprehended. 
It  is  also  recommended  that,  in  the  case  of  such  vessels  taking  the  ground, 
any  after-sail  that  may  have  been  set  in  running  for  the  beach  should  im- 
mediately 1)0  tnken  in,  kee|)ing  the  foresail  or  fore-topsail  set,  as  the  case 
may  be,  until  the  vessel  is  Hrmiy  grounded. 

The  following  signals  may  be  made  from  the  most  convenient  point  to 
vessels  that  are  stranded. 

In  day  time  a  number  will  be  shown,  white  upon  a  black  ground.  At 
night,  the  number  wmU  be  shown  transparent. 

No.  1.  You  are  earnestly  requested  to  remain  on  board  until  assistance 
is  sent;  there  is  no  danger  to  life. 

No.  2.  Send  a  line  on  shore  by  cask,  and  look  out  for  line  from  rocket 
or  mortar. 

No.  3.  Secure  the  rope;  bend  a  warp  or  hawser  to  it,  for  us  to  haul  it 
on  shore  for  the  boat,  or  for  us  to  send  you  a  stout  rope,  to  be  made  fast 
to  some  firm  part  of  the  wreck,  that  we  may  haul  off  a  boat  for  bringing 
you  on  shore. 

No.  4.  Lifeboat  will  communic»ate  at  low  water  or  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable. 

No.  5.  Have  good  long  lines  ready  for  lifeboat,  and  prepare  to  leave 
your  veasel ;  no  baggage  will  be  allowed  in  the  lifeboat 
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ANSWERS  TO  THE  ABOVE  SIGNALS. 

By  day. — A  man  will  stand  on  the  most  couspicuous  part  of  the  vessel, 
and  wave  his  hat  three  times  over  his  head. 

By  night.-^A  light  will  be  shown  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  where 
best  seen. 

Seasons. — The  summer  at  the  Cape  is  from  October  to  April,  and  in 
this  season  it  is  thought  safe  for  ships  to  He  in  Table  bay;  but  NW.  gales 
are  experienced  here  in  every  season  of  the  year.  In  November,  1799, 
several  large  ships  were  wrecked  during  a  severe  NW.  gale,  and  vessels 
have  also  been  driven  on  shore  in  April;  but  as  a  rule  these  storms  do  not 
blow  home  in  Table  bay  between  November  and  May.  The  Dutch  fixed 
on  the  10th  of  May  as  the  period  for  vessels  to  leave  the  bay  as  strong 
NW.  winds  might  then  be  daily  expected. 

A  heavy  sea  is  thrown  into  Table  bay  by  some  of  these  NW.  gales,  and 
before  the  breakwater  and  docks  were  built  there  was  not  the  slightest 
shelter,  and  even  now  vessels  coming  here  in  the  winter  mouths  should  be 
furnished  with  good  ground  tackle,  as  many  vessels  with  their  crews  have 
suffered,  more  particularly  in  June  and  July. 

In  the  fair  weather  season,  regular  sea  breezes  from  SW.  and  west  pre- 
vail in  the  mornings,  and  continue  until  noon  or  even  longer;  these  are 
succeeded  by  SE.  winds  from  the  land,  which  frequently  blow  fresh. 

Winds. — During  summer  (October  to  April)  the  prevailing  winds  in 
Table  bay  and  near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  from  the  SE.;  these,  although 
known  by  the  name  of  southeasters,  blow  at  about  SSE.  frequently  with 
violence  during  the  summer  season,  and  more  or  less  in  every  season  of  the 
year,  generally  bringing  settled  w^eather. 

When  Table  mountain,  in  the  summer  months,  begins  to  be  covered  with 
a  white  cloud,  it  indicates  a  strong  southeaster.  In  January,  February, 
and  March  these  winds  blow  at  times  with  great  fury  over  Table  and 
Devil  mountains,  and  through  the  gap  between  them,  driving  the  white 
clouds  in  rolling  fleeces  like  wool  over  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the 
mountain.  On  these  occasions  vessels  not  well  moored  are  liable  to  drive, 
'  and  bring  both  anchors  ahead.  There  have  been  instances  of  vessels  driven 
from  Table  bay  by  these  southeasters  with  all  their  anchors  down,  and  not 
regaining  the  anchorage  for  five  or  six  days.  When  Table  mountain  is  free 
from  clouds  the  southeaster  will  be  moderate,  and  prevails  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  bay  only,  while  a  gentle  breeze  from  seaward  blows  in  on  the 
western  side.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a  fall  of  the  barometer  while  such  a 
gale  is  blowing,  when  a  change  of  wind  to  north  may  be  expected;  if  this 
does  not  come,  a  black  southeaster  follows.  Sometimes  a  black  southeaster 
follows  a  sudden  change  of  wind  from  the  north. 

The  so-called  "black   southeaster"  is  distinguished  from  the  regular 
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southeaster  by  the  nimbus,  or  rain  tint,  of  the  cloud  on  Table  mountain ;  it 
is  frequently  accompai)ie<l  by  light  rain  and  cold  weather.  Black  south- 
casters  are  very  destructive  to  the  vines  and  to  young  vegetation,  their 
appearance  the  next  day  being  as  if  withered  by  frost. 

During  winter  (May  to  Septemlxir)  northwesterly  winds  prevail.  West- 
erly and  SW.  winds  blow  strong,  and  are  often  accompanied  with  fogs  and 
cloudy  weather,  and  with  the  SW.  wind  hailstorms  are  frequent;  but  the 
NW.  winds  are  most  violent  in  those  months,  often  blowing  in  severe 
storms  from  north  or  NNW.  for  several  days,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  rain.  NE.  winds  are  less  frequent  than  any 
other  and  never  continue  long. 

lu  calm  weather  low  fogs  occasionally  occur,  particularly  in  winter  and 
autumn,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  high  hills  being  visible  al)ove  fhe 
fog,  which  is  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  coast. — The  distance  from  Green  point  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  cape  of  Good  Hoj>e  is  about  32  miles,  measured  by  the  salient  |)oints, 
the  intervening  coast  line  being  rugged  and  indented,  while  the  outline  of 
the  country  is  also  broken  and  irregular.  From  Green  point  to  Duyker 
point  the  distance  is  about  9 j  miles  in  a  SW.  by  S.  direction,  and  along 
this  portion  of  the  coast  the  water  is  deep  a  mile  off  shore,  but  within  that 
distance  there  are  numerous  offlying  rocks  and  patches  of  rcK'ky  reef. 
Vessels  navigating  in  this  locjility  should  ^maintain  an  offing  of  2  or  3 
miles,  for  inside  these  limits  the  wind  is  generally  light  and  baffling,  from 
the  close  proximity  of  the  highland. 

From  the  western  end  of  Table  mountain  a  high  serrated  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Twelve  Apostles,  extends  in  a  SW.  by  S.  direction, 
toward  Hout  bay.  They  present  a  st(M'p  precipitous  face  to  seaward,  and 
are  terminated  by  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  similar  in  api)earanc*e  to  the 
Lions  head,  though  not  so  hi^h,  and  having  at  its  southern  slope  a  very 
conspicuous  white  sand  patch.  To  the  southward  of  this,  about  1^  miles 
distant,  rises  a  lofty  rugged  hill  railed  Suther  peak,  which  is  divideil  by  a 
saddle  ridge  from  Captain  peak,  a  remarkable  hill  of  (M)nsidenibly  less 
elevation,  overhanging,  and  to  the  westward  of  Hout  bay. 

Lions  paws. — Between  2|  and  3  miles  SW.  by  S.  of  Green  point 
litrhthouse,  and  just  to  the  northward  of  Camps  bay  are  two  clusters  of 
rocks,  800  yards  apart,  known  as  the  X(»rth  and  South  Lions  paws;  thc»se 
rocks  are  awash,  but  with  7  and  9  fathoms  close  to,  and  they  lie  |  and  ^ 
mile  oft' shore,  the  Lions  head  bearing  S.  77°  E.  (S.  47°  Ei.  mag.)  and  N. 
80°  E.  (S.  70°  E.  mag.)  from  them  respectively.  Robben  Island  light- 
house N.  12°  E.  (X.  42°  E.  n)ag.),  will  lead  about  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  the  outer  danger;  and  Green  Point  lighthouse  bearing  N.  00°  E.  (east 
mag.)  leads  i  mile  northward  of  the  paws.  Jiesides  the  Lions  paws  there 
are  several  other  straggling  rocks  along  ailiore,  which  is  generally  foul. 
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Duyker  point,  is  rocky,  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  Cape 
peninsula,  and  as  there  are  some  outlying  rocks  off  it,  the  point  should  be 
rounded  with  caution  and  not  within  the  distance  of  a  mile.  There  is  no 
bottom  with  40  fathoms,  IJ  miles  off  shore,  and  Green  Point  light  bearing 
N.  40°  E.  (N.  70°  E.  mag.),  clears  the  point  about  that  distance.  Haifa 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Duyker  point,  there  is  a  dry  ledge  of  rocks, 
which  extends  fully  ^  mile  off  shore. 

Vulcan  rock. — This  rock,  which  is  the  central  and  highest  of  a  cluster 
about  1 50  yards  in  extent,  is  awash  at  high  water,  and  has  from  11  to  20 
fathoms  from  200  to  400  yards  distant  all  round.  It  lies  nearly  J  mile  off 
shore,  with  Duyker  point  north  (N.  30°  E.  mag.),  and  the  rounded  rocky 
bluff,  forming  the  north  point  of  Hout  bay,  N.  85°  E.  (S.  65°  E.  mag.). 
Between  Vulcan  rock  and  the  shore  the  ground  is  foul,  a  line  of  breakers 
extending  from  Duyker  island,  a  low  flat  rock  close  to  the  shore,  to  a  mid- 
channel  position.     Vessels  should  pass  outside  Vulcan  rock. 

Hout  bay. — From  Duyker  point  to  Slang  Kop  point,  the  distance  is  7 
miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  between  these  points  the  land  falls  back 
to  the  eastward,  forming  Hout  and  Chapman  bays.  Hout  bay  is  formed 
by  a  deep  indentation  in  the  hfgh  coast  line,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
an  outer  bay,  open  to  the  south  westward,  containing  a  square  mile  of 
anchorage  of  from  20  to  6  fathoms ;  and  an  inner  bay,  open  to  the  south- 
ward, half  a  square  mile  in  extent,  with  depths  gradually  decreasing  from 
7  to  3  fathoms. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  inner  bay  is  York  point  and  battery,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  nearly  f  mile  distant  is  Blockhouse  point.  It  is  advisable 
to  anchor  as  close  in,  round  York  point,  as  the  vessel's  draft  admits. 
AVith  an  inside  berth  a  vessel  may  lie  safely  in  all  weather,  and  this  port, 
which  is  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  6  or  8  vessels  of  ordinary  size  in 
all  winds,  if  properly  moored,  is  on  the  whole  a  belter  harbor  than  would 
appear  at  first  sight.  Vassels  at  anchor  farther  out  are  exposed  to  the 
swell,  but  are  still  sheltered  from  all  quarters  except  the  SW.^  which  wind 
is  said  not  to  blow  home  against  the  high  land. 

The  coast  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  is  high  and  rugged,  particularly 
on  the  eastern  side,  which  is  quite  inaccessible.  Here  the  hills  rising  pre- 
cipitously from  the  coast,  are  broken  by  a  succession  of  ravines,  which  ren- 
ders walking  around  the  shore  impracticable.  There  is  no  landing  on  this 
side. 

York  point  is  overlooked  by  Captain  peak,  a  sharp  rugged  hill,  with  a 
perpendicular  face  on  its  southern  side,  and  connected  by  a  saddle  ridge 
witii  the  higher  land  to  the  northward  kn-own  as  Suther  peak. 

The  northern  shore,  forming  the  head  of  the  bay,  is  low  and  marshy, 
with  a  stream  of  fresh  tsrater  running  into  the  bay.  The  landing  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  within  York  point,  and  is  tolerably  good,  even  during 
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SW.  gales.     A  moderate  outlay  "would  furnish  good  laiidiug  jetties,  and 
sheltered  spots  for  the  repair  of  shipping. 

The  summit  of  a  remarkable  peak,  Constantiaberg,  3,200  feet  high, 
seen  over  the  high  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  bearing  N.  66°  E. 
(S.  84°  E.  mag.),  leads  directly  into  the  bay.  A  line  of  foam,  giving  a 
false  appearance  of  danger,  is  frequently  seen  across  the  entrance.  This 
port  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by  ships,  and  yet  it  possesses  advantages  as  a 
place  of  shelter,  especially  for  steamers.  The  only  objection  to  it  for  sail- 
ing vessels,  is  one  that  is  applicable  to  all  harbors  surrounded  by  highlan<l, 
namely,  variable  winds  and  strong  gusts  from  the  shore. 

Dangers. — The  only  outlying  dangers  in  the  approaches  to  Hout  bay 
are:  Vulcan  rock  before  mentioned  ;  some  sunken  rocks  extending  al)^it 
200  yards  southward  of  York  point;  and  a  sunken  reef  which  runs  out 
from  Chapman  point  SW.  by  W.  about  J  mile.  These  dangers  can  scarcely 
be  deemed  to  obstruct  navigation,  as  common  prudence  would  keep  a  ves- 
sol  beyond  their  limits. 

Supplies. — Fresh  water  is  abundant  at  Hout  bay,  but  at  present  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  getting  it  on  board.  Provisions  may  easily  be 
obtained  from  Cape  Town,  and  fish  of  good  quality  is  abundant. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Hout  bay  at  2h.  20m.; 
springs  rise  5  feet. 

Slang  Kop  point. — Above  Chapman  point,  which  is  common  to  Hout 
and  Chapman  bays,  is  Chapman  peak,  of  dark  ap{>earance  and  considerable 
elevation.  From  Chapman  point  to  Slang  Kop  point  the  distance  is  alx)ut 
3J  miles  in  a  SSW.  direction;  the  intervening  shore  falling  back  into  the 
curved  sandy  beach  forming  Chai)man  bay,  which  is  fringed  with  rpcks, 
and  being  exposed  to  northwesterly  winds,  should  not  on  any  account  be 
used  as  an  anchorai2:e. 

Immediately  at  the  back  of  Slang  Kop  point  the  cliffs  rise  to  the  height 
of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  point  itself  is  low  and  rocky, 
with  a  ledge  of  sunken  reefs  fringing  the  ^hore,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile. 
The  sea  breaks  over  this  rocky  ledge  only  in  westerly  winds,  when  there 
is  usually  a  heavy  swell.  From  Slang  Kop  point  to  the  Kromrae  river,  a 
distance  of  5J  miles,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  the  coast  becomes  higher 
and  rugged ;  thence  to  Olifants  Bosh  point  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  it 
is  elevated  from  300  to  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  tolerably  regular  in 

outline. 

Olifants  Bosh  point. — A  sunken  danger  having  been  reported  3  miles 
from  the  shore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Olifants  Bosh  point,  situated  about 
7  miles  NW.  of  the  cape,  on  which  danger  it  was  stated  the  Union  Mail 
steamer  Kafir  struck,  on  her  passage  from  Table  bay  to  cape  of  Good 
Hope;  a  close  examination  of  this  locality  was  made  and  no  indication  of 
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sunken  rock  farther  from  the  coast  than  1,200  yards  could  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Olifants  Bosh  point. 

Albatross  rock,  on  which  the  Kafir  probably  struck,  was  found  to  have 
less"  than  6  feet  water,  with  7  to  13  fathoms  around  and  5  fathoms  between 
it  and  Olifants  Bosh  point;  its  outer  part  bears  S.  70°  W.  (west  mag.)  from 
Olifants  Bosh  point,  distant  1,200  yards. 

One  mile  westward  of  Albatross  rock  the  soundings  increase  to  27  and 
30  fathoms,  and  nearly  the  same  depths  are  found  at  the  distance  of  2J 
miles  in  the  same  direction. 

North  from  Albatross  rock,  distant  ly\j-  miles,  and  nearly  800  yards  from 
the  shore,  a  detached  rocky  patch  of  small  extent,  with  less  than  6  feet 
water  on  it,  also  exists. 

Caution. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  light  is  obscured  by  intervening  land 
between  the  bearings  S.  55°  E.  (S.  25°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  61°  E.  (S.  31°  E. 
mag.).     The  latter  bearing  leads  one  mile  SW.  of  Albatross  rock. 

It  is  recommended,  in  proceeding  northward,  to  keep  the  light  in  sighi 
until  Duyker  point  is  open  of  Slang  Kop  point. 

Rocky  bank. — Heavy  breakers,  during  bad  weather,  having  been 
reported  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  cape  light,  the  locality  has 
been  examined  with  the  following  results: 

The  breakers  were  found  to  be  on  a  rocky  ledge,  about  1\  miles  long 
north  and  south,  and  from  one  to  1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  having  10 
fathoms  on  its  shoalest  part,  with  soundings  gradually  increasing  to  20 
fathoms  on  its  outer  edge,  and  with  18  fathoms  between  the  ledge  and  the 
coast. 

From  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bank  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  lighthouse 
bears  S.  71°  E.  (S.  41°  E.  mag.)  6  miles. 

This  rocky  bank  lies  somewhat  in  the  fairway  for  vessels  passing  round 
the  coast  to  and  from  Table  bay,  and,  as  in  heavy  southerly  gales  a 
continuous  line  of  breakers  has  been  observed  to  extend  between  this 
ledge  and  the  shore,  vessels  should  not  approach  this  part  of  the  coast  in 
bad  weather.  ^ 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — The  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape  peninsula 
is  a  high  precipitous  cliffi  surmounted  by  two  peaks  distant  from  each  other 
1,800  yards  N.  58°  W.  (N.  28°  W.  mag.)  and  S.  58°  E.  (S.  28°  E.  mag.). 
The  one  to  the  NW.,  880  feet  high,  is  known  as  Vasco  de  Gama  peak; 
and  on "  the  other,  800  feet  high,  near  the  pitch  of  the  Cape,  stands  the 
lighthouse. 

Light. — The  lighthouse  on  Cape  point,  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  Capt?  peninsula,  is  of  iron,  30  feet  high,  and  painted  white;  it  exhibits 
a  revolving  white  liglit,  showing  a  bright  face  for  the  space  of  12  seconds 
every  minute.  It  is  visible  all  round  the  compass  from  seaward,  except 
between  the  bearings  of  S.  8°  E.  (S.  22°  W.  mag.)  and  S.  36°  E.  (S.  6° 
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E.  mag.),  and  between  S.  65°  E.  (S.  25°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  61°  E.  (S.  31^ 
E.  mag.),  on  which  latter  arc  of  6°  it  is  obscured  by  the  intervention  of 
Vasco  (ie  Gama  peak,  rising  64  feet  above  the  light.  The  light  is  elevated 
816  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  should  be 
seen  from  the  distance  of  about  36  miles. 

Caution. — Great  i*are  is  necessary  when  approaching  this  light,  as  from 
its  great  elevation  it  is  frequently  obscured  by  mist,  although  at  the  same 
time  clear  round  the  horizon. 

A  Signal  station  has  been  established  on  Cape  point  close  to  the  light- 
house; and  passing  vessels,  showing  their  number,  will  be  duly  reported. 

Southwest  reefs,  which  are  generally  breaking,  appear  to  l>e  the  outer 
projections  of  a  rocky  ledge,  extending  in  a  SW.  by  W.  direction  one  mile 
from  cape  Maclear,  the  SW.  extreme  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  From 
the  5-fathoni  patches,  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  point  l>ears  N.  57°  E.  (N. 
87*^  E.  mag.)  Ij  miles.  Under  no  circumstances  should  vessels  attempt  to 
pass  inside  this  danger,  and  coming  from  the  northward  they  must  not  shut 
in  Slang  Kop  point  until  the  extreme  of  Caj>e  point  bears  N.  49°  E.  (N. 
79°  E.  mag.). 

Bellows  rock,  from  which  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  point  bears  north 
(N.  ^50°  E.  mag.)  2 J  miles,  is  awash  at  high  water,  and  always  breaks. 
The  water  is  deep  close  round  this  rock  except  on  its  SW.  side,  where 
tliere  are  sunken  rocks  about  200  yards  distant,  on  which  the  sea  does  not 
always  break. 

Anvil  rock. — This  danger  has  only  6  feet  on  it  at  low  water  springs, 
and  lies  on  the  eastern  en<l  of  a  rocky  j)atch,  about  400  yards  in  length, 
ENE.  and  WSW.,  havinji:  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  over  it.  Breakers  only 
show  upon  these  rocks  at  low  water  with  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  soundings 
are  from  14  to  18  fathoms  close  outside  them;  much  care  is  therefore 
requisite  when  approaching  their  vicinity.  From  tlie  Anvil  rock,  Devils 
peak  (Table  bay)  appears  just  open  cast  of  Muizenberg,  a  mountain  1,651 
foot  high,  which  rises  near  the  shore  at  the  NW.  corner  of  False  bay;  the 
Bellows  ro(4v  bears  S.  50°  W.  (8.  80°  W.  mag.)  about  If  miles;  and  the 
lighthouse  on  Cape  pouit  N.  55°  W.  (N.  25°  W.  mag.)  1|  miles;  the  pas- 
sage, between  Dias  and  Anvil  rock  is  a  little  over  a  mile  wide. 

Dias  rock,  of  small  extent  and  about  8  feet  high,  is  detached  from  the 
south  extremety  of  the  cliff  projecting  from  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  j)oint, 
but  it  is  connected  with  the  point  by  sunken  rocks. 

Three  pinnacle  rocks  with  4|  to  5  fathoms  on  them  lie  between  Dias 
rock  and  the  Anvil  rock,  rendering  the  passage  between  them  unavailable. 

Directions. — Making  the  Cape  from  the  Westward. — Vessels  ap- 
proaching the  cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  westward  will,  if  the  weather 
be  clear,  make  Cape  Point  light  at  the  distance  of  about  36  miles,  unless  it 
should  happen  to  bear  between  S.  55°  E.  (S.  25°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  61°  E. 
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(S.  31°  E.  mag.),  in  which  case  it  is  invisible  through  an  arc  of  the  horizon 
of  6°  being  intercepted  by  Vasco  de  Gama  peak.  Caution  is  therefore 
necessary  not  to  continue  a  course  between  these  bearings  when  making 
the  land  at  night,  or  in  hazy  weather,  but  to  steer  so  as  to  cross  the  dark- 
ened region  with  as  little  delay  as  j)ossible.  By  using  this  precaution, 
there  is  little  clanger  to  apprehend  from  the  light  not  being  visible  on  this 
small  sector  of  space. 

Should  a  vessel  bo  near  the  coast  at  night,  and  the  land  not  visible,  she 
should  be  kept  to  the  southward  and  westward  uotil  her  position  is  ascer- 
tained. • 

As  the  wind  seldom,  if  ever,  blows  from  the  east  or  NE  (f.  e.,  directly 
off  the  peninsula),  sailing  vessels  bound  either  for  Table  bay  or  round  the 
cape  of  Gooil  Hope,  should  ensure  a  weatherly  position  to  the  north  or 
soutli,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Those  for  Simons  bay  have 
been  detained  many  days  by  southeasters  off  the  Lions  head  and  Hout 
bay,  in  consequence  of  their  making  the  land  too  far  to  the  northward 
during  the  summer  season.  The  same  winds  would  have  been  fair  for 
them  had  they  been  30  miles  farther  south.  On  the  other  hand  a  vessel 
bound  for  Table  bay  in  the  winter  season  will  find  it  difficult  to  make  her 
port  from  a  position  off  Cape  point,  during  a  continuance  of  north  and  •• 
NW.  winds,  notwithstanding  the  general  prevalence  of  a  NNW.  current. 

Rounding  the  Cape  from  the  westward. — Vessels  rounding  the  cape 
from  the  westward  and  proceeding  into  False  bay,  should  pass  about  J 
mile  southward  of  Bellows  rock,  which  is  always  visible  by  the  l^reakers, 
thence  steer  N.  70°  (E.  mag.)  until  Constantiaberg  is  well  in  sight,  bearing 
N.  22®  W.  (N.  8°  E.  mag.),  or  Vasco  de  Gama  j)eak  opens  eastward  of 
the  lightliouse  hill,  either  of  which  marks  lead  eastward  of  Anvil  rock. 
(Sec  page  •'^45  for  continuation  into  False  bay.) 

If  proceed ino^  to  the  eastward,  having  passed  the  cape  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance, careful  bearings  of  the  cape  light  should  be  taken  as  long  as  it  is  in 
sight,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  neighborhood  of  Birkenhead  rock. 
Cape  Agnlhas  light  is  not  visible  when  bearing  southward  of  S.  86°  E. 
(S.  5G°  E.  mag.). 

Beaching. — There  is  a  small  sandy  cove  between  tlie  lighthouse  and 
cape  Maclear,  in  which  vessels  in  a  sinking  state  may  be  beached  in  greater 
safety  than  on  any  other  [)art  of  the  adjacent  seacoast. 

Clearing  mark. — To  avoid  Southwest  reef,  when  near ing. cape  Maclear, 
do  not  bring  Bellows  rock  to  bear  southward  of  S.  69°  E.  (S.  39°  E. 
mag.),  until  Dias  rock  bears  N.  52°  E.  (N.  82°  E.  mag.),  or  until  cape 
Macloar  is  midway  between  Vasco  de  Gama  peak  and  a  gap  which 
separates  the  lighthouse  from  that  peak. 

Rounding  the  Cape  from  the  eastward.— When  Cape  Point  light  is 
in  sight,  vessels  in  standing  in  toward  the  land,  should  be  guided  by 
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frequent  bearings;  at  the  greatest  range  of  the  light  its  bearings  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  vessel's  position  with  reference  to  Danger  point,  which  with 
the  rocks  off  it  should  be  carefully  avoided,  but  when  to  the  westward  of 
Danger  point,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  more  westward 
than  N.  78°  W.  (N.  48°  W.  mag.),  which  will  clear  all  danger  off  Mudge 
point  and  cape  Hangklip.  As  cape  Hangklip,  and  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  which  connects  it  to  the  shore,  is  very  low,  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  passing  it  in  hazy  weather,  especially  if  bound  into  Simons  bay. 

If  bound  for  Table  bay  from  the  eastward,  vessels,  after  rounding  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  and  passing  Slang  Kop  point,  should  not  shut  in  Cape 
point  light  with  that  point,  until  Robben  Island  light  bears  N.  21°  E.  (X. 
51  °  E.  mag.),  or  the  light  on  Green  point  l)ecomes  visible,  which  will  be 
on  an  N.  40°  E.  (N;  70°  E.  mag.)  bearing.*  This  latter  Waring  leads 
about  3  miles  westward  of  Vulcan  rock  (see  directions  at  pages  528  and 
529).  The  precaution  of  using  the  lead  when  approaching  cape  of  Good 
Hope  should  never  be  omitted. 

False  bay. — The  entrance  to  this  bay  is  formed  between  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  the  west  and  cape  Hangklip  on  the  east,  the  distance  being 
16  miles.  Within  this  line  the  bay,  which  is  square  in  form,  extends 
to  the  northward  about  18  miles.  There  are  several,  dangers  in  the  l>ay, 
but  the  middle  and  eastern  sides  are  considered  clear,  though  the  bottom  is 
foul'  and  generally  unfit  for  anchorage.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  vessel  in 
False  bay  with  foggy  weather  and  light  winds  may  bring  up  with  a  stream 
anchor  and  cable.  The  general  depth  varies  from  46  fathoms  at  its 
entrance  to  20  fathoms  about  5  miles  from  its  head,  whence  it  gradually 
shoals  to  the  breakers,  which  break  in  from  4  to  5  fathoms  about  \  mile 
off  the  beach.  At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  there  is  a  rocky  bank,  bn  which 
the  le^t  water  is  13  fathoms,  and  its  NW.  end  is  S.  56°  E.  (S.  26°  E. 
mag.),  distant  5  miles  from  Cape  Point  lighthouse. 

Whittle  rock,  with  only  7  feet  water,  appears  to  be  about  6  feet  in 
diameter.  It  rises  on  the  south  side  of  an  extensive  rocky  patch  nearly  a 
mile  in  circumference,  upon  which  the  depths  vary  from  7  to  10  fathoms. 
It  lies  with  Cape-  Point  lighthouse  bearing  S.  30°  W.  (S.  60°  W.  mag.), 
distant  about  7  J  miles,  and  the  lighthouse  on  the  Roman  rocks  N.  53°  W. 
(N-  23°  W.  mag.)  6 J  miles.  It  seldom  breaks,  and  then  only  with  a 
heavy  sea  and  at  low  water. 

Beacons.— •A  beacon,  35  feet  high,  and  56  feet  above  high  water,  painted 
white  with  a  red  band  in  the  center  stands  on  a  flat-topped  rock,  a  few 
yards  from  the  shore  near  Oatiand  point,  and  1,700  yards  from' an  inner 
white  beacon,  with  staff  and  ball,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  beneath 


♦The  South  Whittle  beacon  (bhiok,  with  staff  and  ball)  situated  on  a  lower  hill 
about  3  miles  northward  of  Cape  lighthouse  is  often  visible  when  the  lighthouse  is 
enveloped  in  mist,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  recognizing  the  locality. 
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Sinipns  berg.  From  the  Whittle  rock,  these  two  beacons,  as  well  as  a 
large  whitewashed  patch  on  the  hill  NW.  of  Simons  town,  are  in  line  N. 
64°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.) ;  as  are  also  the  black  and  white  beacons,  each 
with  staff  and  ball,  standing  on  the  land  over  Buffals  bay  bearing  S.  62° 
W.  (S.  82°  W.  mag.);  consequently  if  these  respective  beacons  are  kept 
open  of  one  another  the  Whittle  rock  Vill  be  cleared. 

Clearing  marks. — Chapman  peak,  well  open  to  the  westward  of  Elsey 
peak,  N.  44°  W^  (N.  14°  W.  mftg.)  leads  800  yards  westward  of  the  Whit- 
tle; and  Roman  Rocks  lighthouse,  in  line  with  Elsey  peak  N.  33°  W. 
(N.  3°  W.  mag.)  leads  midway  between  Whittle  rock  and  Miller  point. 

Buffals  bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  False  bay,  and  2  miles  northward 
of  Cape  point,  is  a  small  indentation  in  the  coast  line,  marked  by  a  white 
sand  patch.  On  the  ridge  of  hills  behind  the  bay  is  a  black  beacon  which 
shows  out  clearly  as  a  mark  for  the  Whittle  rock.  A  white  beacon  for  the 
same  purpose  also  stands  near  the  sea,  just  to  the  northward  of  the  bay. 
The  depth  of  water  is  4  or  5  fathoms  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  N  W.  breeze 
a  vessel  may  anchor  off  it  in  8  to  20  fathoms,  if  unable  to  beat  to  wind- 
ward; this  is  preferable  to  going  to  sea.  There  is  a  fishing  establishment 
and  a  landing  place  in  the  bay. 

Temporary  anchorage  may  be  found  in  26  fathoms,  saudy  bottom,  with 
Cape  point  S.  13°  E.  (8.  17°  W.  mag.)  and  the  black  beacon  S.  80°  W. 
(N.  70°  W.  mag.),  distant  from  the  shore  one  mile.  Here  the  water  will 
be  smooth  in  a  northwester,  and  if  a  southeaster  comes  on  a  vessel  will 
have  room  to  weigh,  cast,  and  run  up  to  Simons  bay. 

Between  Buffals  bay  and  Smithwinkle  bay,  3J  miles  further  north,  the 
shore  is  overlooked  by  four  sharp  peaks.  Off  both  points  of  Smithwinkle 
bay,  rocks,  some  of  which  are  above  water,  project  J  mile  from  the  shore, 
and  outside  Batsata  rock,  which  is  8  feet  high,  and  the  highest  and  outer 
of  those  off  the  southern  point,  is  a  patch  with  2  fathoms.  Vessels  mi:st 
not  approach  nearer  to  this  point  than  |  mile. 

Rockland  point  is  about  7 J  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Cape  point,  and  3  miles 
S.  by  E.  J  E.  of  Roman  Rock  lighthouse.  It  is  the  most  prominent  point, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  land,  between  Cape  point  and  Simons  bay. 

The  point  runs  off  to  a  ledge  of  dry  rocks,  beyond  which  there  is  an 
isolated  rock  named  Bakkoven,  lying  400  yards  to  the  southeastward. 
This  rock,  which  is  about  9  feet  above  high  water,  has  11  fathoms  close 
outside  it.  Castle  rock,  lying  600  yards  southward  of  Bakkoven,  dries 
only  at  low  water. 

From  Smithwinkle  bay  to  Rockland  point  the  coast  is  lofty,  the  hills 
rising  to  a  height  of  2,200  feet  almost  abruptly  from  the  sea.  Farther  to 
the  northward  the  hills  recede  a  little  from  the  sea. 

Northward  of  Rockland  point,  and  distant  from  it  1|  miles,  is  Oatland 
point,  with  a  few  rocks  off  it,  on  one  of  which  is  the  white  and  red  Whit- 
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tie  beacon.  Between  these  points  sunken  rocks  extend  from  ^  to  ^  mile 
off: 

Noahs  ark  is  a  flat-topped  rock,  in  shape  resembling  a  barn,  about  100 
feet  long  by  30  feet  high,  lying  600  yards  off*  shore,  about  a  mile  north- 
ward of  Oatland  point.  The  water  is  deep  close  round  it,  save  on  the 
NE.  side,  Avhere,  at  30  yards  off^,  there  are  2J  fathoms.  There  is  a  passage 
inside  Noahs  ark,  but  it  should  on  no  account  be  attempted. 

Phoenix  rock.— For  a  distance  of  700  yards  in  a  NW.  by  W.  direction 
from  Noahs  ark,  the  ground  is  shallow  and  foul,  having  on  it  Nimrod 
rock,  with  only  8  feet  water,  and  terminating  with  Phoenix  rock,  which 
has  but  3  feet  over  it.  This  latter  danger  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy  with 
staff;  and  the  word  "Rock"  painted  on  its  flag,  lying  N.  63^  W.  (N.  23^ 
W.  mag.)  100  yards  from  it. 

Maidstone  rock,  with  22  feet  on  it  at  low  water  springs,  lies  S.  81^  £. 
(S.  51°  E.  mag.)  400  yards  from  the  SW.  end  of  Noahs  ark,  and  about 
700  yards  from  the  nearest  shore.  The  base  of  this  rock  is  about  20  feet 
in  diameter,  rising  to  a  sharp  peak,  the  summit  of  which  is  so  small  that 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  lead  on  it. 

The  marks  for  it  are  the  SW.  end  of  Noahs  ark  on  with  the  north 
corner  of  Mount  Curtis  garden  wall,  N.  81°  W.  (N.  51°  \V.  mag.),  and 
the  Roman  rocks  a  saiPs  breadth  open  of*  the  foot  of  Muizenberg,  or 
Castor  beacon  in  line  with  the  shoulder  of  Muizenl)erg. 

There  is  also  a  small  ])atch  of  29  feet,  which  is  steep-to  on  all  sides, 
lying  200  yards  S.  58°  E.  (S.  28°  E.  mag.)  of  the  Maidstone  rock. 

Roman  rocks  are  a  cluster  occupying  a  space  of  about  150  yards  across, 
one  of  the  rot^ks  being  above  water,  the  rest  awash,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  foul  rocky  ground. 

Light. — The  lighthouse  on  the  Roman  rocks  exhibits,  at  54  feet  above 
higli  water,  a  revolving  white  light,  which  shows  a  bright  face  for  12 
seconds  every  half  minute,  and  should  be  visible  in  clear  weather  from  a 
distance  of  1 2  miles.  Tlie  light  tower,  w^hich  is  on  the  southern  and  high- 
est rock,  is  circular,  of  iron,  48  feet  high,  and  painted  in  broad  horizontal 
bands  of  red  and  white. 

Castor  rock  is  detached  from  the  Roman  Rocks  cluster,  and  lies  north 
(N.  30°  E.  mag.)  400  yards  from  the  light  tower.  It  has  15  feet  water  on 
it,  and  its  position  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy  witii  staff*,  and  the  word  "  Rock" 
painted  on  its  flag,  moored  67  yards  N.  15°  E.  (N.  45°  E.  mag.)  of  the 
rock.  Between  the  rock  and  the  lighthouse  there  are  patches  of  19  and 
24  feet. 

Seal  Island  is  a  low  rocky  islet  400  yards  long  and  200  yards  wide. 
It  lies  N.  66°  E.  (S.  84°  E.  mag.)  6|  miles  from  the  Roman  Rocks  light- 
house, and  is  surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  usually 
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breaks.  Landing  is  difficult  except  in  Very  smooth  water.  It  abounds 
in  guano,  and  is  the  resort  of  penguins,  whose  eggs  may  be  collected  in 
considerable  numbers  at  the  proper  season. 

York  shoal,  the  nearest  part  of  which  lies  S.  33°  E.  (S.  3°  E.  mag.) 
one  mile  from  Seal  island,  is  a  rocky  patch  with  from  one  to  4i  fathoms  on 
it,  and  is  about  800  yards  long  and  300  yards  wide.  The  sea  is  generally 
breaking  on  the  shoalest  part. 

East  shoal  is  a  rocky  patch  with  from  4  to  8  fathoms  over  it,  excepting 
in  one  small  spot  near  the  middle,  that  nearly  dries  at  low  water  springs, 
and  on  which  the  sea  is  always  breaking.  The  shoal  is  about  J  mile  long, 
and  ^  mile  broad.  From  the  shoal  spot,  Seal  island  bears  N.  81°  W.  (N. 
61°  W.  mag.)  3i  miles. 

Abreast  of  Gordons  bay,  in  the  NE.  corner  of  False  bay,  is  another 
shoal  patch,  about  J  mile  in  diameter;  with  from  6 J  to  9  fathoms,  and  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  in  heavy  gales.  The  shoalest  part  lies  3J  miles  off 
shore,  and  N.  86°  E.  (S.  64°  E.  mag.)  nearly  6  miles  from  East  shoal. 

Simons  bay,  situated  about  11  miles  northward  of  Cape  point  and 
near  the  NW.  corner  of  False  bay,  is  accessible  all  the  year  round,  and 
affords  complete  shelter,  for  with  heavy  southeasters,  the  only  winds  that 
cause  any  inconvenience,  vessels  ride  safely ;  and,  though  the  bay  is  open 
to  the  east  and  NE.,  these  winds  never  blow  strong,  so  that  it  is  a  safe 
retreat  for  vessels  at  all  seasons.  The  shores  of  the  bay  may  be  approached 
all  round  to  within  400  yards,  and  the  closer  a  vessel  lies  to  the  patent  slip 
and  hospital,  the  more  sheltered  she  will  be  in  SE.  winds;  but  in  bringing 
up,  care  is  required  not  to  foul  the  several  pairs  of  moorings  laid  down  for 
men-of-war.  If,  therefore,  it  is  purposed  taking  an  inshore  berth,  it  is 
better  to  bring  up  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  bay,  well  under  Blockhouse 
point,^n  which  stands  a  fort  and  round  wiiile  tower,  J  mile  from  the  sea. 

The  Dock  yard,  though  small,  is  a  complete  establishment,  and  lias  all 
the  necessaries  required  for  refitting  and  provisioning  men-of-war.  •  Seven 
sets  of  government  moorings  are  laid  down  in  depths  varying  from  25  to 
62  feet  of  water. 

There  is  a  government  patent  slip,  which  at  spring  tides  is  capable  of 
taking  up  shij)s  of  1,000  tons,  that  can  be  lightened  to  a  draft  of  14  feet. 

Simons  bay  is  in  telegraph  communication  with  Cape  Town,  thence  to 
Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  and  ^yellington.  A  railway  connects  Cape  Town  with 
Kalk  bay,  distant  6  miles  by  road  from  Simons  town.  The  mail  steamers 
do  not  touch  here. 

Position.— The  dockyard  is  in  latitude  34°  11'  32'^  S.,  longitude  18° 
25'  52"  E.      .  " 

Wharf  rock,^iavirg  9  feel  of  water  over  it,  lies  2,507  yards  N.  70°  E. 
(east  mag.)  of  the  entrance  to  the  Dockyard  boat  cumber;  and  is  marked 
by  a  beacon  with  the  word  "Rock"  on  it. 
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Supplies. — The  water  in  Siraotis  bay  is  excellent  For  men-of-war  it 
is  brought  alongside  in  a  tank  vessel,  containing  about  70  tons.  There 
is  a  smaller  tank  vessel  for  merchant  ships  containing  about  5  tons,  but  the 
dockyard  tank  is  frequently  lent  to  water  merchant  ships  on  application. 
Coal  is  plentiful  and  is  sent  off  in  bags  in  lighters  at  the  rate  of  250  tons 
per  day.     At  times  coaling  is  interrupted  by  gales.     Labor  is  plentiful. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds,  if  in  excess  of  what  Simons  town  can  supply, 
are  obtained  from  the  interior  and  from  Cape  Town,  distant  by  road  about 
20  miles.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  bay,  and  the  beaches  are  good  for 
hauling  the  seine. 

Caution. — There  is  a  fish  in  Simons  bay,  commonly  called  toadfish,  about 
six  inches  long;  back  dark,  with  deep  black  stripes;  belly  white,  with 
faint  yellow  patches;  it  swims  near  the  surface,  and  is  a  constant  attendant 
on  lines  employed  in  fishing.  When  taken  from  the  water  it  puffs  out 
considerably.  Should  any  portion  of  the  fish  be  eaten,  death  ensues  in  a 
few  minutes. 

Anchorage. — A  good  berth  for  a  large  ship  in  Simons  bay  is  about  i 
mile  off  shore,  in  9^  to  10  fathoms,  with  Noahs  ark  S.  66°  E.  (S.  36°  e! 
mag.),  and  tlie  Dockyard  clock  S.  43°  W.  (S.  73°  W.  mag.).  Vessels  moor 
in  this  road  NW.  and  SE.  with  the  stoutest  ground  tackle  to  the  NW.  from 
May  to  Septeml)er,  for  this  being  the  winter  season,  the  winds  prevail  from 
that  quarter,  and  often  blow  in  strong  gusts  over  the  hills.  From  Septem- 
l)er  to  May,  the  SE.  and  south  wiuds  may  be  expected  to  predominate; 
then  the  l)est  bower  should  lie  to  the  SE. 

Time  signal. — A  circular  disc  attached  to  a  lever,  arm  working  on  a 
mast,  has  been  established  close  to  Simons  Town  telegraph  office.  The 
disc  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  mast  at  5  minutes  before  signal,  and  falls 
(by  electricity  from  the  Cape  observatory)  at  moment  of  Ih.  30ni%  p.  m. 
Cape  mean  time,  corresi)onding  to  Greenwich  mean  noon.  When  signal 
fails  in  accuracy  the  disc  is  kept  up  till  2  o'clock,  then  lowered. 

Compass  deviation. — Iron  and  other  vessels  desirous  of  testing  their 
compasses,  to  a^■ce^tain  the  local  attraction,  will  find  it  convenient  to  use 
Sharp  j)eak,  a  conspicuous  mountain  to  the  NE.  of  Hangklip  berg,  which 
rises  over  cape  Hangklip.  The  true  bearing  of  this  peak  from  the  anchor- 
age is  S.  71°  1'  E. ;  and  as  the  peak  is  24  miles  distant,  the  bearing  will  not 
be  materially  affected  by  the  change  of  position  of  the  vessel  in  any  part 
of  the  anchorage  in  Simons  bay. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  Simons  bay  at  2h.  44m.; 
springs  rise  5Jr  feet,  neaps  3|  feet.  There  is  but  little  currjent  perceptible 
in  the  bay  at  any  time. 

Winds. — From  October  to  April,  southeasterly  winds  generally  prevail, 
but  do  not  continue  longer  than  five  or  eight  days  at  a  time,  and  are  sue- 
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ceeded  by  variable  winds.  In  Simons  bay  as  in  False  bay,  it  frequently 
happens  that  these  winds,  after  blowing  very  hard  for  a  day  and  part  of  the 
night,  abate  toward  morning,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  land  breeze  from  the 
WNW.  By  taking  advantage  of  this,  and  weighing  with  the  first  of  the 
breeze,  a  vessel  may  sometimes  get  to  sea  before  the  return  of  thi?  soulh- 
easterly  wind.  If  unable  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  prudent  phui  will 
be  to  return  to  the  anchorage  in  Simons  bay. 

In  the  SE.  season  these  winds  blow  frequently  and  with  violence  at  SE. 
by  E.,  making  landing  in  boats  disagreeable  and  at  times  almost  impracti- 
cable without  sail,  when  very  low  canvas  is  recommended.  It  is  often 
found  that  when  blowing  hard  from  the  SE.  in  False  bay,  there  is  a  gentle 
breeze  from  the  N\V.  in  Table  bay. 

From  May  to  October  northwesterly  winds  are  most  prevalent,  with 
frequent  gales  and  rain  from  that  quarter.  These  gales  occur  at  times  all 
the  year  round,  but  they  are  rare  in  the  SB.  season.  The  wind  scarcely 
ever  blows  from  theNE.,  and  never  with  violence.  The  SW.  wind  (com- 
m(mly  cjillcd  the  kloof  wind)  is  cold  and  frequently  rainy.  During  this 
wind  no  boats  should  sail  in  the  bay  on  account  of  the  violent  and  variable 
squalls  which  come  down  from  the  hills. 

If  the  barometer  stands  at  30.2  to  30.3  and  falls  suddenly  to  30.0  or 
22.95,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  blow  a  strong  SSE.  gale.  The  Muiz- 
enberg  capped  with  white  cloud  is  generally  the  precursor  of  a  SE.  wind; 
and  if  the  Hottentot  Holland  range  on  the  east  side  of  False  bay  is  also 
capped,  the  southeaster  will  probably  be  violent  and  of  long  continuance. 
When  Simons  berg  has  a  misty  cloud  on  its  summit,  rain  may  be  expected 
within  an  hour  or  two. 

North  and  East  shores  of  False  bay.— Northward  of  Simons  bay  the 
land  ranges  in  height  from  800  to  1,200  feet  as  far  as  Muizenberg  moun- 
tain, which  IS  1,651  feet  high.  Tiiere  are  four  remarkable  sand  patches 
on  this  coast — the  first  on  N\V.  shore  of  Simons  bay,  the  second  between 
that  and  Elsey  peak.,  the  fliird  in  Klsoy  bay,  and  the  fourth  in  Fishhook 
bay. 

Kalk  bay  (pronounced  Cork)  is  on  the  Cape  Town  and  Simons  Town  rail- 
way. From  a  fishing  station  it  has  become  a  watering  place,  and  now  con- 
tains several  hotels.  The  only  good  landing  along  this  shore  is  at  Kalk  bay, 
where  a  projecting  ledge  of  rocks  makes  a  little  shelter. 

Eastward  of  Kalk  bay  the  shore  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  with  a  continuous 
line  of  breakers  fronting  it  and  no  lauding;  it  is  rarely  approached  by  ships 
on  account  of  the  dangers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  about  Seal  island. 

The  eastern  shore  of  False  bay  to  the  southward  of  Gordons  bay  is  bold, 
having  no  outlying  dangers  more  than  J  mile  off  it.  The  highland  comes 
close  down  to  the  south  side  of  Gordons  bay,  whence  to  Hangklip  is  an 
unbroken  chain  of  mountains. 
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The  Strand  is  a  fishing  station  about  2^  miles  north  of  Gordons  bay. 
It  has  a  boat  harbor  formed  by  a  circle  of  sunken  rocks  extending  some 
distance  from  siiore.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but  when  inside  it  affords 
good  shelter 

Oordons  bay  is  formal  on  the  NE.  side  of  False  bay,  and  affords  shel- 
ter from  south  and  easterly  winds.  As  it  is  quite  exposed  to  westerly 
winds  vessels  can  onlv  lie  there  in  the  summer  months. 

It  is  doubtful  if  this  bay  could  ever  be  made  available  as  a  port  for  land- 
ing cargo,  there  beingasurf  on  the  beach. 

Kogel  bay,  lias  about  5^  miles  to  the  southward  of  Gordons  bay  ;  it  is 
about  3  miles  across  and  falls  back  to  the  eastward  more  than. a  mile;  but 
the  l)ottom  in  many  parts  being  rocky  it  is  not  a  good  anchorage,  although 
shelter  may  be  obtained  from  south  and  easterly  winds. 

Pringle  bay  or  cove  is  3  miles  northward  of  cape  Hangklip,  but  being 
open  to  the  westward,  the  same  objections  apply  to  it  as  to  all  the  other 
ba)s  on  this  side  of  False  bay.  It  affords  shelter  in  SE.  gales,  in  depths 
of  9  to  10  fathoms. 

Cape  Hangklip. — The  quoin-shaped  hill  of  this  name  (sometimes  called 
False  cape),  1,448  feet  high,  is  the  eastern  point  of  entrance  to  False  bay, 
and  makes  as  an  Island  in  approaching  from  the  southward.  Its  western 
face  appeal's  to  overhang  from  some  points  of  view  (hence  its  name),  and  a 
conspicuous  sand  patch  extends  half  way  up  its  SE.  side. 

The  cape  itself,  about  1 J  miles  to  the  southward  of  this  hill,  is  very  low, 
and  a  heavy  sea  always  breaks  upon  it ;  there  is  a  sunken  rock  lying  N.  66° 
W.  (N.  36°  W.  mag.)  |  mile  from  the  cape,  and  J  mile  off  the  shore,  and 
as  the  sea  breaks  some  distance  outside  of  this  rock,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
pass  within  a  mile  of  the  cape. 

Inside  Hangklip  the  land  is  low,  then  rises  to  a  sharp  peak  2,780  feet 
high,  at  the  distance  of  3i  miles  from  Hangklip  hill.  This  peak  is  the 
commencement  of  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  to  the  eastward. 

Directions. — Steamers  or  sailinoj  vessels  with  a  fair  wind,  coming  from 
the  westward  by  day,  and  having  opened  the  clearing  marks  for  Anvil 
rock,  (see  page  538)  should,  if  bound  for  Simons  bay,  steer  N.  7°  W.  (N. 
23°  E.  mag.)  midway  betwei'ii  Whittle  rock  and  the  shore;  and  when  Elsey 
peak  is  in  line  with  Roman  Rocks  lighthouse,  bearing  N.  33°  W.  (N.  3*^  W. 
mag.)  steer  for  it,  altering  course  when  within  a  mile  of  the  lighthouse,  so 
as  to  pass  midway  between  it  and  Noahs  ark;  and  when  the  blockhouse 
on  Blockhouse  point  bears  S.  49°  \V.  (S.  79°  W.  mag.),  the  vessel  will  be 
past  the  Nimrod  and  Piurnix  rocks,  and  may  haul  into  the  bay,  taking, 
however,  sufficient  sweep  to  have  time  to  choose  a  berth  and  room  for 
roundiiig-to. 

Vessels  westward  of  Whittle  rock  and  nearing  that  danger  will  easily 
avoid  it  by  keeping  the  beacons  erected  to  show  its  position  well  open  of 
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each  other;  or  Chapman  peak  (a  dark  peak  over  the  southern  side  of  Hout 
bay)  well  open  west  of  Elsey  peak,  N.  44°  W.  (N.  14°  W.  mag.).  A  line 
drawn  from  Oatland  Point  beacon  to  Roman  Rocks  lighthouse,  N.  5°  W. 
(N.  26°  E.  mag.),  passes  200  yards  eastward  of  the  29-foot  patch,  and 
nearly  400  yards  eastward  of  Maidstone  rock;  vessels  of  heavy  draft 
should  not  therefore  pass  within  this  line  until  the  Admiral's  house  is  open 
its  breadth  eastward  of  Noahs  ark,  bearing  N.  86°  W.  (N.  56°  W.  mag.). 

The  ordinary  channel  for  shijis  entering  Simons  bay  is  between  Noahs 
ark  and  the  Roman  rocks,  a  width  of  1,400  yards;  but  if  the  wind  be 
NW.,  and  the  vessel  under  sail,  the  passage  east  and  north  of  the  Roman 
rocks  should  be  taken,  as  it  affords  better  working  space.  A  vessel  of  large 
draft,  however,  when  passing  NE.  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Roman  rocks, 
should  give  it  a  berth  of  J  mile,  to  avoid  the  Castor  rock. 

The  four  sand  patches  on  the  hills  northward  of  Simons  bay,  are  usually 
conspicuous  and  serve  as  good  landmarks  for  the  bay;  the  western  patch 
is  a  streak  stretching  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 

In  thick  weather  and  uncertain  of  the  p<)sition  of  the  vessel,  it  is  advis- 
able to  anchor  when  the  soundings  come  under  20  fathoms. 

If  apprehensive  of  being  near  the  Whittle  rock  in  thick  weather  it  may 
be  of  service  to  know  that  on  its  SE.,  south,  and  SW.  sides  at  ^  mile  dis- 
tance, the  soundings  are  22  and  23  fathoms,  large  bits  of  whitish  shell 
without  any  sand;  the  same  bottom  in  24  and  26  fathoms  will  be  found 
in  some  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of  this  rock,  but  in  no  other  part  of 
the  bay  is  the  bottom  of  a  similar  nature. 

At  night. — Caution  is  necessary  in  misty  weather  against  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  the  light  on  the  Roman  rocks  for  the  light  on  Cape  point,  as 
they  are  both  revolving  and  only  10  miles  apart.  The  distinction  consists 
in  the  difference  of  interval  of  revolution,  the  light  on  Cape  point  showing 
its  bright  face  every  minute  and  the  light  on  Roman  rocks  every  half 
minute.         ^ 

Care  should  be  taken  in  rounding  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  for  Simons 
bay  to  give  it  a  berth  of  not  less  than  3  miles ;  the  position  of  the  vessel 
may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  bearings  and  the  distance  run  between 
them,  or  by  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  light.  By  not  going  into  less 
than  45  fathoms  until  the  Cape  light  bears  northward  of  N.  13°  W.  (N. 
17°  E.  mag.),  a  vessel  will  clear  Bellows  rock. 

When  eastward  of  Anvil  rook,  with  Cape  Point  light  bearing  about  N. 
64°  W.  (N.  34°  W.  mag.),  distant  3  miles,*  steer  N.  7°  W.  (N.  23°  E. 
mag.)  until  Roman  Rocks  light  bears  N.  33°  W.  (N.  3°  W.  mag.);  then  steer 
for  it  to  within  J  mile  of  the  light,  when  alter  course  to  N.  76°  W.  (N, 
45°  W.  mag.)  which  should  lead  J  mile  northward  of  Phoenix  rock,  and 
haul  gradually  into  the  anchorage. 

♦The  lioman  Rocks  light  may  be  seen  from  near  this  position,  if  not  from  the 
deck,  from  the  masthead. 
1848—35 
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Unless  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  navigation,  and  favored  with 
moonlight,  vessels  at  night  should  always  pass  to  the  eastward  and 
northward  of  Roman  rocks.  The  four  large  sand  patches  on  the  hi  Ik 
northward  of  Simons  bay  are  vis*ible  on  bright  nights,  and  in  steering  for 
Simons  bay  they  will  l)e  ahead  or  on  the  starlxmrd  bow;  bearing  this  in 
mind  will  prevent  the  Muizenberg  being  mistaken  for  the  hills  southward 
of  Simons  bay ;  these  patches,  with  the  exception  of  that  over  Bufials  bay » 
are  the  only  sand  patches  on  the  west  side  of  False  bay. 

Passing  eastward  of  Whittle  rock. — Ol)serve  that  Whittle  rock  is 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  between  Hangklipand  Simons  bay.  Running  for 
Simons  bay  do  not  bring  the  Cape  light  to  the  southward  of  S.  38^  W.  (S. 
68°  W.  mag.)  until  the  Roman  Rock  light  is  between  the  bearings  of  N. 
68°  W.  (N.  28°  W.  mag.)  and  S.  88°  W.  (N.  (>2°  W.  mag.),  between 
which  bearings  a  vessel  will  be  clear  of  the  Whittle  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  York  shoal  on  the  other.  If  working  in,  make  short  tacks  between  the 
above  l)earings  of  the  Roman  Rock  light,  until  certain  of  being  within  5 
miles  of  it. 

By  day,  Chapman  peak  touching  the  western  edge  of  the  sand  in  Fish- 
hook bay,  leads  §  mile  eastward  of  Whittle  rock.  The  whitewashed  mark, 
on  the  hill  over  Simons  bay,  kej)t  one  quarter  of  a  point  open  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  beacons,  also  leads  eastward  of  Whittle  rock. 

Running  for  Simons  bay  in  a  southeaster. — It  is  not  advisable  for  a 

■vessel  in  a  strong  southeaster  to  run  for  Simons  bay  at  night,  for  the  gusts 
of  wind  are  violent,  and  there  is  a  risk  in  bringing  up;  but  should  stand 
off  and  on  the  Cape  under  easy  sail  till  daylight. 

It  ha<*  been  recommended  when  entering  Simons  bay  in  a  heavy  south- 
easter, that  vessels  should  pass  outside  the  Roman  rocks,  so  as  to  have 
more  room  for  rounding-to ;  but  as  by  doing  so  the  last  mile  must  be 
passed  with  the  wind  abeam,  there  will  be  a  risk  of  sails  or  spars  unless 
close  reefed.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  come  in  between  the  Roman  rocks 
and  Noahs  ark,  shortening  sail  so  as  to  have  all  furled  when  abreast  of 
the  latter,  and  to  round  to  under  the  spanker  only.  The  sheet  cable  should 
invariably  be  b(*nt,  and  the  anchor  cleared  away,  when  entering  False  bay 
in  a  southeaster. 

The  coast  between  cape  Hangklipand  Danger  point,  about  27  miles  to 
to  the  southeastward,  forms  a  bight  8  to  10  miles  in  depth ;  Mudge  point  lies 
about  midway  with  Sandown  bay  to  the  westward,  and  Walker  bay  to  the 
eastward.  The  remainder  of  the  bay  is  composed  of  rocky  projecting 
points.  Palmiet  river  9  miles  eastward  of  cape  Hangklip,  is  a  rapid  stream 
in  winter,  but  its  entrance  is  always  blocked.  About  |  miles  eastward  of 
the  river  is  a  small  cove,  where  boats  may  land  in  fine  weather. 

Mudge  point  is  low  and  rocky,  and  there  are  many  sunken  rocks  off  it, 
f^hich,  with  the  masses  of  kelp  about  them,  form  the  south  side  of  D*Urban 
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cove,  where  there  is  g  )Dd  landing  in  east  afcd  SE.  wind.s.  A  co:ist  range 
of  hills  terminates  near  Mudge  point  in  Onrust  berg,  a  square  bluff  1575 
feet  high,  which  has  a  pile  on  it. 

Walker  bay  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  tracts  of  sands  and  high 
sand  hills,  which  are  visible  a  long  distance  off.  About  midway  along  the 
sand  and  one  mile  inland  is  a  sand  hill  pyramid  427  feet  above  the  sea. 
A  long  heavy  swell  always  rolls  into  the  bay,  and  the  water  is  deep  with- 
in one  mile  of  the  beach. 

Klein  river,  in  the  northern  bight  of  Walker  bay,  is  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  its  mouth  is  choked  with  sand. 

Stanford  cove,  similar  to  D'Qrban  cove,  affords  landing  in  east  and  SE. 
winds.  It  is  in  theSE.  part  of  Walker  bay,  5  miles  NE.  of  Danger  point. 
There  are  several  rocky  patches  off  it,  which  with  the  heavy  swell,  renders 
it  less  available  than  Hydra  bay.  There  are  some  fishermen's  huts  and 
plenty  of  good  water  near  the  cove. 

Hydra  bay,  between  Stanford  cove  and  Danger  point,  is  the  best 
anchorage,  as  farther  in  Walker  bay  the  swell  is  heavier.  In  approaching 
Hydra  bay  from  the  southward,  the  pitch  of  Danger  point  should  not  be 
approached  nearer  than  2  or  3  miles;  the  bluff  hill  of  Mudge  point  may 
be  steered  for  until  the  sand  patch,  which  marks  the  face  of  the  hillock 
over  it,  is  well  open,  when  the  rocky  spit  projecting  from  Danger  point 
will  be  cleared.  Then  haul  up  for  the  bay  and  anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms 
about  I  mile  from  shore,  taking  care  to  keep  the  low  extreme  of  Danger 
point,  open  of  the  intermediate  points  to  avoid  the  3-fathom  rocky  patch 
in  the  center  of  the  bay  and  upon  which  the  sea  does  not  always  break. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  this  neighborhood,  at  2h. 
50m.;  springs  rise  5  feet.  The  rise  of  the  tide  and  the  establishment  at 
Simons  bay.  Dyer  island,  and  Stniys  bay  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  stream  of  tide  along  the  whole  coast  between  cape  Hangklip  and 
Struys  bay  is  inconsiderable  and  uncertain. 

Danger  point,  the  SW.  extreme  of  Walker  bay,  is  a  tongue  of  low 
hummocky  sand  covered  with  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  projecting  about 
4 J  miles  from  the  base  of  Duin  Fontein  berg,  which  is  1,130  feet  high, 
and  a  conspicuous,  remarkable  bluff  hill  from  every  point  of  view  at  sea. 
The  depths  are  irregular  off  Danger  point.  If  approaching  it  at  night, 
do  not  go  into  less  than  35  or  40  fathoms. 

Birkenhead  rock. — Several  detached  sunken  rocks  are  met  with  off 
this  part  of  the  coast,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  lies  about  one  mile 
from  the  pitch  of  Danger  point,  with  2  fathoms  water,  and  from  10  to  18 
fathoms  within  a  short  distance.  There  is  a  channel  with  irregular  depths 
between  Birkenhead  rock  and  the  reef  stretching  out  from  Danger  point, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  pass  seaward  of  the  rock.     The  sea  breaks  with  vio- 
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Iciice  on  the  roi'.k,  but  often  only  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Dyer  island,  6^  miles  southeastward  of  Danger  point,  is  a  low  rocky 
islet,  visible  only  a  short  distance.  Geyser  island  is  smaller,  and  lies  just 
southward  of  Dyer  island.  These  islands,  together  with  the  numerous 
rocks  extending  nearly  1^  miles  westward  from  them,  from  a  natural  break- 
water, under  which  vessels  may  find  shelter  in  south  and  SE.  gales. 
Landing  is  not  good,  and  at  times  impracticable.  The  best  is  near  a  small 
staff  and  shed^  the  marks  of  a  former  sealing  station. 

Directions — Anchorage. — These  islands,  being  low  and  white,  are  made 
out  with  difficulty  when  seen  against  the  sand  hills  on  the  adjacent  coast. 
Id  approaching  them  from  the  southward,  keep  Palmiet  valley  (near  cape 
Hangklip)  open  of  Danger  point  until  Greyser  island  is  in  line  with  Gun- 
ners quoin  to  avoid  the  reef,  which  does  not  break  in  fine  weather,  extend- 
ing westward  from  Dyer  and  Geyser  islands;  then  haul  up  for  Duin 
Fontein  berg,  and  when  Gunners  quoin  is  open  northward  of  Dyer  island 
steer  for  it,  and  anchor  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  with  the  extremes  of  Dyer 
island  bearing  about  S.  53°  E.  (S.  23°  E.  mag.)  and  S.  19°  E.  (S.  11°  W. 
mag.),  distant  about  one  mile. 

The  bottom  is  sand,  and  the  holding  ground  good,  but  the  reef  affords 
no  shelter  from  SW.  winds.  There  is  a  narrow  channel,  with  depths  of  3 
fathoms,  between  the  east  end  of  Dyer  island  and  the  rock  above  water 
in  shore,  but  it  can  not  be  recommended ;  the  sea  breaks  across  it  in  south- 
erly winds.  Foul  ground,  with  heavy  breakers,  extends  from  Sandy  point 
abreast  to  within  one  mile  of  Dyer  inland. 

The  coast  from  Danger  point  to  Quoin  point,  a  distance  of  nearly  19 
miles  southeastward,  is  low  near  the  sea  and  backed  by  bare  rugged  hills  of 
moderate  elevation,  one  of  which,  False  quoin,  is  888  feet  high,  and  about 
halfway  between  the  points.  A  long  heavy  swell  constantly  breaks  on  the 
shore,  which  is  inaccessible. 

At  about  6^  miles  northeastward  of  Danger  point  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Uilkraal,  a  small  stream,  checked  at  its  junction  with 
the  sea  by  sand. 

Patches. — About  half  way  between  Dyer  island  and  Quoin  point  are 
two  rocky  patches,  1^  miles  off  shore,  upon  which  the  least  water  found 
was  4  fathoms.    The  sea  breaks  heavily  upon  them  with  any  swell. 

Oiumers  quoin  (BnJTel  jBkgt  berg),  997  feet  high,  is  a  conspicuous  bluff 
hill,  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  quoin,  which  however  it  does  not  bear 
when  seen  from  the  westward. 

Quoin  point  id  a  square  projection  of  hummocky  land  from  the  base  of 
the  Gunners  quoin  and  is  3  miles  from  it.  It  is  fronted  by  sunken  rocks 
and  heavy  breakers  to  the  distance  of  1 J  miles  from  shore,  and  is  dis- 
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titigiiished,  when  seen  from  the  soiitliwanl,  by  two  san<l  hills  near  its 
extremity. 

The  coast  from  Quoin  point  to  ca|)e  Agulhas,  18  miles  to  the  eastwanl, 
is  low  and  sandy,  t*xeei)t  ahrea-^t  of  a  flat-toppcHl  range  named  Zoet  Any?, 
where  it  is  steep  and  rocky.  The  whole  is  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
ocean  swell,  and  landing  is  impracticable. 

The  depths  are  sliallower  along  this  part  of  the  coast  than  they  are  off, 
and  to  the  westward  of  the  Quoin;  and  between  2  and  4  miles  eastward 
•  of  the  SE.  face  of  Quoin  point,  and  If  miles  from  shore  are  several  rocky 
patches,  some  of  which  are  above  water. 

There  is  tolerable  shelter  and  smooth  water,  in  strong  NW.  winds,  under 
the  lee  of  these  reefs,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  small  vessel  might  find  the 
same  shelter  close  under  the  east  extreme  of  Quoin  point. 

Cape  Agulhas  is  a  rocky  projection  at  the  most  southern  part  of  Africa. 
The  fe^itures  of  the  land  about  cape  Agulhas  distinguish  it  from  the 
neighl)oring  headlands.  Viewed  from  a  distance  seaward,  east  or  west,  the 
north  and  south  elevations  resemble  two  oblong  hummocks;  at  a  distance 
from  the  southward  the  two  appear  united.  The  highest  part  is  455  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  about  one  mile  inland  from  the  extreme  of  the  cape. 

Immediately  eastward  of  the  cape  are  two  small  indentations,  the  first  of 
which  is  named  St.  Mungo  bay.  The  whole  of  the  coast  about  the  cape 
and  thence  to  Northumberland  point  consists  of  rugged  sandstone  and 
quartz  rocks,  or  rocky  reef,  extending  out  about  J  mile,  and  perfectly 
impracticable  for  boats  to  approach.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  all  along  this 
iron  bound  shore,  particularly  during  southerly  wini's,  and  should  a  vessel 
touch  here  she  is  certa  n  of  destruction. 

Wreck. — The  steamer  Alaestis  lately  struck  on  an  obstruction  off  cape 
Agulhas  and  finally  foundered.  It  is  believed  that  the  Alceatia  struck  on 
a  wreck  lying  about  2|  miles  S.  63°  VV.  (N.  87°  W.  mag.)of  cape  Agulhas. 
The  steamer  finally  sunk  in  17J  fathoms  about  5J  miles  N.  83°  W.  (N, 
53°  W.  mag.)  of  the  above  position,  or  in  about  latitude  34°  50'  30''  S., 
longitude  ]9°51°E. 

Light. — On  the  first  undulation  within  the  cape  is  the  lighthouse  which, 
at  times,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  southward  against 
the  higher  land  behind  it.  The  lighthouse  is  a  round  tower  100  feet  high, 
painted  in  red  and  white  horizontal  bands.  The  light  is  fixed  white,  128 
feet  high,  and  visible  between  the  bearings  S.  86°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  and 
S.  60°  W.  (west  mag.),  and  in  clear  weather  should  be  seen  for  a  distance 
of  18  miles.     It  is  frequently  invisible  at  this  distance. 

Northumberland  point  is  low  and  sandy  immediately  on  the  beach,  but 
a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  surround  the  point,  and  shallow  water  extends 
in  an  easterly  direction  about  one  mile  from  the  point.  A  detached  rock 
which  breaks  at  times  lies  east  (S.  60°  E.  mag.),  distant  IJ  miles  from  the 
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point.     South  westward  of  the  point  the  reef  extends  off  about  J  mile,  and 
the  sea  breaks  heavily  near  it  with  SE.  winds. 

Bank.^ — A  bank  about  one  mile  in  extent,  with  from  7  to  9  fathoms 
water,  lies  with  its  north  edge  on  the  parallel  and  eastward  of  the  light- 
house, and  distant  from  it  5;^  miles.     The  sea  breaks  on  it  in  bad  weather. 

Strnys  bay,  between  Northumberland  and  Struys  points,  affords  shelter 
in  west  to  N\V.  winds,  but  is  wholly  unsafe  in  any  wind  from  WSW.  round 
southerly  to  east. 

Anchorage. — The  anchorage  is  under  Northumberland  point, and  vessels 
from  the  westward  intending  to  anchor,  may  round  the  point  in  10  fathoms 
water,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  when  a  stone  house  in  the  SW.  part  of 
the  bay  l)ears  S.  82°  W.  (N.  68°  W.  mag.)  haul  into  the  bay,  keeping  the 
lighthouse  t4)  the  northward  of  S.  77°  W.  (N.  73°  W.  mag.)  until  Northum- 
berland point  bears  N.  72°  W.  (N.  42°  W.  mag.).  Then  steer  N.  7°  W. 
(N.  23°  E.  mag.),  which  should  lead  J  mile  clear  of  the  outer  rock  off  the 
point.  Anchor  in  5  fathoms  sand  with  the  stone  house  bearing  S.  54°  W. 
(S.  84°  W.  mag.)  and  the  sandy  extreme  of  Northumberland  jwint  S.  4° 
W.  (S.  34°  W.  mag.).  Large  vessels  are  recommended  to  anchor  further 
out  in  7  fathoms. 

Vessels  from  the  eastward  will  clear  I  he  dangers  of  Struys  point  by 
keeping  Agulhas  light  bearing  well  to  the  northward  of  S.  60°  W.  (west 
mag.). 

Cantion. — With  strong  winds  from  SW.  through  south  to  east,  it  is 
unsafe  to  venture  into  Struys  Imy,  ah  the  sea  often  breaks  in  7  and  8  fathoms 
water.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  wrecks,  and  can  not  be  recommended 
except  as  a  temporary  anchorage  in  west  or  N  W.  gales. 

Landing. — The  landing  place  is  a  small  cove  to  the  NW.  of  North- 
umberland point,  sheltered  by  a  shelf  of  shingle  projecting  from  each 
extremity  of  the  cove,  but  it  is  fast  filling  up  with  sand;  a  wooden  jetty, 
at  the  end  of  which  a  vessel  drawing  7  or  8  feet  formerly  secured,  has 
been  dry  for  several  years. 

Water. — There  are  several  wells  but  the  water  is  scarce  and  brackish; 
it  is  procured  only  by  digging  in  the  sand  beach  above  high  water  mark. 

Ourrent. — During  the  examination  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  no  current  was  observed  in  the  bay,  or  within  2 J  miles  of 
the  shore,  but  the  fishermen  state  that  a  strong  current  frequently  sets  to 
the  westward  round  Northumberland  point.  A  vessel  becalmed  in  the 
offing  was  seen  from  the  anchorage  drifting  to  the  eastward  more  than  one 
mile  an  hour.  On  two  other  occasions,  close  to  the  shore,  about  2  miles 
westward  of  Ca|)e  Agulhas  lighthouse,  the  stream  ran  through  the  whole 
night  steadily  to  the  WNW.  at  IJ  knots  per  hour.  These  changes  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  effects  of  the  wind. 

Several  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  eastward  of  cape  Agulhas  the 
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current  has  been  found  to  set  toward  the  shore;  this  indraught  seems  to  be 
stronger  between  the  months  of  January  and  April,  and  many  wrecks 
that  have  occurred  have  been  attributed  to  it. 

Directions. — In  standing  toward  any  part  of  this  coast,  cape  Agulhas 
light  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  a  vessel  should  stand  off  before  the 
light  disappears  on  a  S.  86°  E.  (S.  56°  E.  mag.)  bearing.  From  the  west- 
ward, having  passed  Quoin  point  at  a  distance  of  5  or  10  miles,  a  S.  81° 
E.  (S.  51°  E.  mag.)  course  will  round  ca|)o  Agulhas  at  a  similar  distance. 
After  rounding  the  cape,  a  vessel  should  keep  the  I'ght  in  sight;  it  is 
advisable  not  to  bring  it  to  the  westward  of  S.  71°  W.  (N.'79°  W.  mag.), 
on  which  bearing  a  vessel  will  pass  the  dangers  extending  from  Struys 
point  at  a  distance  of  3  miles. 

From  the  eastward,  Agulhas  light  must  not  be  depended  upon  for  passing 
Struys  point,  as  in  hazy  weather,  or  from  other  circumstances  combined 
with  the  distance  of  Struys  point  (14  miles),  the  light  may  be  faint  or 
altogether  obscured,  and  the  vessel  may  get  within  the  line  of  danger. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  point  should  not  be  approached  at  night  to  a 
less  depth  than  30  fathoms. 

The  same  precautions  are  required  in  the  day  time,  particularly  in  foggy 
weather;  for  the  highland  of  Agulhas  may  be  invisible,  while  the  sand 
hills  of  Struys  bay  and  the  breakers  off  Northumberland  point  are  distinctly 
seen.  At  such  times  it  may  l)e  somewhat  difficult  to  determine,  whether 
the  vessel  is  eastward  or  westward  of  Struys  point,  because  the  shore  features 
of  Struys  bay  are  very  similar  to  the  bay  eastward  of  Struys  point,  but  in 
the  former^here  is  a  white  house,  l)eacon,  and  flagstaff  near  Northumber- 
land point;  these,  with  the  beacon  on  Struys  point,  should  be  sufficient  to 
identify  the  coast. 

While  to  the  eastward  of  cape  Agulhas,  sailing  vessels  should  not  ap- 
proach the  shore  nearer  than  7  or  8  miles,  at  which  distance  the  cape  may 
be  rounded,  for  if  it  falls  calm  the  heavy  swell  which  constantly  rolls 
toward  the  shore  will  carry  them  with  it,  and  the  resource  of  anchoring 
would  probably  be  of  no  avail,  owing  to  the  swell  and  the  rocky  nature 
of  the  bottom. 

Vessels  beating  around  cape  Agulhas  in  strong  northwesterly  winds 
would  find  it  safe  and  profitable  to  anchor  in  St.  Sebastian,  Marcus,  or 
Struys  bays,  being  prepare<l  to  weigh  on  shift  of  wind, 

Oantion. — In  rounding  cape  Agulhas  either  way,  be  careful  not  to  mis- 
take the  lights  of  camp  fires  for  Agulhas  light. 

AguUias  bank. — The  limits  of  this  extensive  bank,  southward  of  cape 
Agulhas,  have  been  fairly  defined.  The  100-fathom  line  appears  to  ex- 
tend from  near  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Bashee  river  to  the  southwest- 
ward,  passing  cape  Recife  at  about  20  miles  distant,  and  the  meridian  of 
Mo&sel  bay  at  60  miles;  here  it  trends  southward,  reaching  its  outer  limit 
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in  latitude  36^  45'  S.,  longitude  20^  45'  E.,  thenoe  it  inclines  northward, 
paflBing  the  Cape  peninsula  at  a  minimum  distance  of  5  miles.  Nowhere 
does  the  edge  of  the  bank  appear  to  be  very  steep;  the  general  soundings 
on  it  are  from  45  to  80  fathoms. 

Eastward  of  cape  Agulhas  the  bottom  is  generally  rocky,  or  coarse 
sandy  shell,  and  small  stones,  while  to  the  westward  of  Agulhas,  mud  or 
green  sand  will  be  found  southward  of  latitude  35^  15'  S.,  but  within  50 
fathoms  the  Ixittom  is  rock,  ^and,  or  stones,  and  beyond  90  fathoms  gen- 
erally sandy,  with  black  s|)eck.s.  Tiie  quality  of  the  bottom  is  not,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  seamen  to  determine  their  position 
by  it. 

There  is  one  marked  effect  of  the  Agulhas  bank  in  quieting  the  heavy 
seas  which  roll  up  to  it.  A  vessel  may  be  ex(K)sed  to  a  turbulent  and 
irregular  sea  while  in  deep  water  and  outside  the  bank,  endangering  s[iars 
and  threatening  to  break  over  her,  but  the  moment  soundings  of  60  to  70 
fathoms  are  gained  the  sea  becomes  comparatively  tranquil. 

The  Ajfulhaa  current  is  formed  by  two  other  currents  coming  from 
the  Indian  ocean,  the  principal  of  which,  directed  toward  the  south, 
descends  the  Mozambique  channel  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other, 
coming  from  the  sea  south  of  Madagiuscar,  is  the  S\V.  branch  of  the 
Equatorial  current  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

These  two  currents  unite  northeastward  of  Natal  in  about  latitude  28^ 
30'  S.,  longitude  35^  E.;  they  form  an  enormous  bo<ly  of  warm  water, 
which  runs  to  the  8W.  and  westward,  skirting  the  coast  of  Africa  at  from 
3  to  al)out  120  miles  off  and  attaining  considerable  velocity  l)etween  Port 
Natal  and  the  meridian  of  about  23°  E.,  at  times  running  from  3  to  4J 
miles  an  hour,  its  greatest  strength  being  near  the  edge  of  the  Imnk. 

The  current  in  its  progress  to  the  SW.  becomes  weaker  and  on  reaching 
the  Agulhas  bank,  does  not,  as  a  rule,  run  over  the  bank,  but  follows  its 
contour  or  edge  with  a  tendency  to  branch  oif,  and  in  longitude  about  22® 
E.,  the  main  body  is  deflected  to  the  southward  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
40°  S.,  whence  a  large  part,  being  opposed  by  the  northeasterly  set  from 
the  Antarctic,  recurves  to  the  eastward,  thus  flowing  back  into  the  Indian 
ocean,  but  with  diminished  strength  and  temperature. 

It  has  generally  been  considered  that  in  the  summer  season  (January- 
March)  the  Agulhas  current  attains  its  maximum  strength  and  volume, 
and  in  the  winter  season  (July-September)  that  it  diminishes  in  force  and 
extent,  but  from  recent  investigations  it  is  considered  that  the  current  does 
not  vary  much  in  strength  and  direction  throughout  the  year.  The  velocity 
of  the  current  is  said  to  be  chocked  at  times  by  westerly  gales,  and  to  run 
with  increased  strength  afterwards,  but  it  usually  runs  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale,  causing  a  dangerous  high  sea,  especially  near  the  SE.  edge  of  the  bank. 

A  small  portion  of  the  Agulhas  current  passes  round  and  over  the 
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southern  part  of  Agulhas  bank,  and  branching  off  to  the  NW.,  past  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  joined  by  the  connecting  current  of  the  South 
Atlantic  ocean,  collectively  forming  a  wide  stream  running  northward  along 
the  coast,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  1^  miles  an  hour,  with  a  tendency  toward 
the  coast  at  times,  which  must  be  guarded  against.  This  warm  water  sel- 
dom reaches  into  Table  bay,  the  water  there  being  much  colder  than  Simons 
bay.  The  sea  temperature  in  the  latter  is  from  62°  to  64°  in  Novemlier; 
this  warm  water  during  long  NW.  gales  is  occasionally  driven  out  and 
replaced  by  water  from  the  south  Atlantic,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°,  with  a  counter  easterly  set.  At  puih  times  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Agulhas  is  probably  deflected  to  the  southward  with  the  main  portion  of 
the  current. 

The  range  of  sea  temperature  near  the  land  is  greatest  in  January  and 
February  reaching  20°.  In  August,  September,  and  October  the  range  i& 
less  than  15°.  The  area  in  which  the  range  amount  to  15°  is  greatest  in 
April.  Off  Natal  the  average  temperature  is  73°,  and  off  the  SE.  edge  of 
Agulhas  bank  67°.  In  the  neighborhood  of  40°  S.,  where  the  warm  and 
cold  currents  meet,  the  20°  range  of  temperature  exists  throughout  the 
year.  It  is  rather  larger  in  the  winter  and  spring  than  in  the  summer  and 
and  autumn  months. 

Caution. — Although  the  southern  edge  of  the  Agulhas  current  has  a 
tendency  to  set  from  the  land,  the  northern  edge  on  the  contrary  has  a 
tendency  to  set  toward  the  land,  more  especially  to  the  westward  of  Algoa 
bay,  where  during  and  after  SE.,  westerly,  and  northwesterly  gales,  the 
current  is  at  times  deflected  from  its  general  course  and  turned  directly 
toward  the  land,  causing  a  very  dangerous  element  in  the  navigation  of 
the  SE.  coast  of  Africa,  if  disregarded  and  not  allowed  for. 

From,  this  cause  a  large  number  of  vessels  have  been  wrecked,  more 
especially  between  Algoa  bay  and  cape  Agulhas,  and  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  these  insidious  dangers  can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
those  in  charge  of  vessels  proceeding  along  this  coast. 

Asnill^as  Ooonter  current.— The  remarkable  recurving  of  the  main 
body  of  the  Agulhas  current  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  polar,  or  cold  water^ 
current  flowing  from  the  SW.;  the  junction  of  the  hot  and  cold  waters  of 
the  two  streams  notably  taking  place  off  the  Agulhas  bank,  giving  rise  to 
the  confused  sea,  the  irregular  set  of  the  currents,  and  by  their  effect  on  the 
atmosphere  to  those  severe  and  fitful  gales  so  well  known  to  seamen  round- 
ing the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  meeting  of  these  currents  is  frequently 
denoted  by  a  broken,  confused,  and  heaped-up  sea,  the  warm  current  is  also 
indicated  by  a  marked  change  in  the  color  of  the  water,  which,  combined 
with  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  frequently  conveys  the  impression  that  the 
vessel  is  in  soundings. 

The  large  lx)dy  of  water  deflected  and  turned  to  the  eastward  runs  chiefly 
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between  the  parallels  of  37^  and  40^  S.,  and  though  its  strength  is  variable 
its  average  rate  may  be  about  1  ^  miles  an  hour.  It  is  rather  stronger  and 
more  northerly  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  owing  probably  in  some 
degree  to  the  melting  of  the  ice  in  high  southern  latitudes,  and  to  the 
smaller  amount  of  westerly  winds  experienced  to  the  northward  of  40°  S, 
in  summer.  It  becomes  more  extensive  than  the  AgulhaA  current,  and  to 
the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  28°  E.  it  is  traced  northward  to  about 
latitude  36°  S.  A  current  of  3  miles  an  hour  has  been  experienced  ia 
latitude  39°  S. 

Inshore  Oounter  current. — Near  the  land,  between  capes  Hangklip  and 
Agulhas,  the  current  occasionally  sets  in  an  easterly  direction  or  danger- 
ously toward  the  land  at  the' rate  of  about  one  mile  an  hour;  many  vessels 
have  been  lost  here  by  not  allowing  for  this  possible  set  and  thus  keeping 
a  sufficient  offing. 

Between  cape  Agulhas  and  Kowie  river  (longitude  27°  E.),  an  inshore 
current  setting  eastward  at  about  the  same  rate  is  also  frequently  experi- 
enced in  fine  weather,  and  except  off  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  it  follows 
the  trend  of  the  land,  and  is  said  to  extend  from  one  to  G  miles  off  shore. 

Gales. — The  severity  of  the  gales  off  the  cape  district  is  well  known  to 
navigators,  as  also  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed  one  another,  and 
their  violence  during  the  winter  months. 

The  greatest  number  of  gales  are  experienced  between  the  SE.  edge  of 
the  Agulhas  bank  and  about  40°  S.,  where  the  Agulhas  current,  deflected 
to  the  southward  by  the  bank,  meets  the  northeasterly  drift  from  the 
Antarctic;  here  the  struggle  takes  place  between  the  warm  and  cold 
currents  of  the  sea  and  the  warm  and  cold  currents  of  the  air.  On  the  SE. 
edge  of  the  banks,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  about  30  per  cent 
of  the  winds  are  recorded  as  gales. 

The  gales  in  this  area  afe  frequently  circumscribed  in  their  limits,  and 
consequently  the  shifts  of  wind  are  sudden  and  violent,  and  may  take 
place  in  any  direction.  The  sea  if,  therefore,  at  times  very  heavy,  partic- 
ularly during  SW.  gales,  and  this  area  should,  if  possible,  be  carefully 
avoided. 

It  frequently  hapi)ens  that  a  gale,  which  is  blowing  in  thia  area  for  a 
lengthened  period,  is  either  moderate  or  not  felt  near  the  shore. 

Waminjf.— It  has  been  found  out  that  when,  during  summer,  the 
ban>meter  falls  to  29.5,  bad  weather  may  be  expected,  and  during  winter 
that  a  fall  to  29.75  will  indicate  a  similar  change. 

A  falling  barometer  when  the  wind  is  southerly,  and  the  weather  threaten- 
ing, is  a  most  useful  warning  in  this  part  of  the  sea. 

Westerly  gales  amount  to  about  two-thinls  of  the  whole  number 
experienced,  and  are  of  two  classes,  NW.  and  SW.  gales.  NW.  gales  gen- 
erally commence  with  a  falling  barometer,  and  sometimes  their  extreme 
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force  is  not  felt  until  the  wind  is  about  west.  SW.  gales  begin  from  the 
same  quarter  as  NW.  gales,  the  first  fall  of  the  barometer  coming  with  a 
northerly  wind  shifting  to  NW.;  the  chief  diflFerenoe  being  that  with  SW. 
gale  systems  the  NW.  wind  does  not  attain  the  force  of  a  gale. 

Northeast  gales  form  about  6  per  cent  of  the  number  experienced  in 
the  Cape  region  and  are  usually  met  within  the  eastern  portion  of  the  area 
(30°  to  40°  E.).  They  are  generally  short  and  of  slight  force,  and  fre- 
quently lose  the  force  of  a  gale  before  the  lowest  barometer  occurs.  Light- 
ning is  sometimes  seen  at  the  same  time.  The  chief  danger  in  connection 
with  them  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  being  generally  followed  by  northwest- 
erly, southwesterly  to  southerly,  or  even  SE.  winds,  and  that  in  many 
cases  these  winds  attaifi  the  force  of  a  heavy  gale.  Sometimes  the  second 
gale  sets  in  with  a  sudden  change  of  wind.  Hence  great  precaution  is 
necessary  in  watching  the  barometer,  weather,  sea,  etc.,  during  a  NE. 
gale  more  especially  when  met. with  near  the  SE.  coast  of  Africa.* 

Southeast  gales  form^about  10  {ler  cent  of  all  gales  met  with  off  the 
Cape  and  south  coast.  They  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  those  preceded 
by  northerly  and  northwesterly  winds,  and  those  preceded  by  southerly  or* 
SE.  winds.  Those  preceded  by  northerly  winds  resemble  SW.  gales  in 
their  character,  setting  in  afler  the  lowest  barometer  has  passed,  and 
lightning  often  occurs  before  the  wind  changes  from  the  northward  and 
westward  to  the  southeastward. 

Those  preceded  by  southerly  winds  are  again  subdivided,  namely:  (1) 
those  fine  weather  gales  generally  met  with  near  the  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
more  especially  during  the  summer  months,  and  which  are  accompanied 
by  a  slight  fall  of  the  barometer;  these  are  closely  related  to  the  south- 
easters  common  to  Table  bay  (2).  Those  related  to  the  SW.  side  of 
cyclonic  wind  systems,  moving  southward  or  southeastward.  These  are 
generally  accompanied  by  bad  weather,  and  are  sometimes  very  severe; 
as  these  gales  progress  the  wind  often  veers  to  the  westward  of  south,  the 
change  generally  taking  place  after  the  lowest  barometer  has  been  re- 
corded. If  necessary  to  heave-to  in  such  a  gale,  the  starboard  tack  should 
be  preferred,  as  it  is  the  coming  up  tack. 

Exceptional  gales  form  about  1 6  per  cent  of  all  gales  met  with  off  the 
Cape  and  south  coast.  These  are  gales  which  change  quickly  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  or  for  some  other  cause  cannot  be  classed  under  those 
previously  referred  to.  A  very  dangerous  type  of  exceptional  gale  is  one 
that  changes  quickly  from  NE.  to  NW.  or  SW.;  it  is  frequently  met 
with,  but  more  especially  near  the  SE.  coast  of  Africa. 

It  is  not  possible  to  maneuver  so  as  to  avoid  these,  which  shift  suddenly 
from  one  quarter  to  another,  so  that  when  lightning  and  other  weather 

*Many  vessels  have  been  taken  aback,  and  have  foundered  through  neglecting 
these  signs,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Algoa  bay. 
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signs,  or  the  direction  of  the  swell  indicate  such  a  change,  the  chief  pre- 
caution lies  in  reducing  sail,  especially  on  the  main  and  raizzen  roasts.  In 
gales  which  only  shift  from  NE.  to  NW.,  and  in  which  the  barometer  be- 
gins to  rise  as  the  wind  goes  to  N  W.,  and  also  in  those  which  shift  quickly 
from  NE.  through  north  to  SW.,  the  port  tack  should  be  preferred,  if 
requisite  to  heave-to. 

Icebergs  are  rarely  fallen  in  with  off  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
northward  of  40°  S.,  or  it  may  be  said  of  43°  S. ;  nevertheless,  there  are 
instances  of  icebergs  being  seen  near  the  cape  in  April  and  in  September, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  keep  a  good  lookout  for  them  at  all  seasons. 
From  December  to  April  icebergs  are  numerous  near  and  southward  of 
45°  S.  Fogs  are  also  prevalent  south  of  that  parallel.  Icebergs  are 
farthest  north  in  the  months  of  November  to  February,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  met  with ;  and  least  so  in  the  months  of  June  and  July. 

In  approaching  icebergs  there  may  be  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  sea ;  the  indications  therefore  of  the  thermometer 
should  never  be  neglected,  though  it  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  an  in- 
fallible guide. 
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Arrakont,or  Plaia  Blanca 84 

Artlett  shoal 20 

I  Arzila 18 

Arzila,  anchorage ._     18 
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Asa  creek 258 

Asaba 218 

Asafi,  or  Safl 25 

Aflcension  island ?48 

Ascension  island,  animals 852 

Ascension  island,  birds'  eggs 852 

Ascension  island,  climate 850 

Ascension  island,  directions 855 

Ascension  island,  fish,  turtle 351 

Ascension  island,  passages... 858 

Ascension  island,  resources 851 

Ascension  island,  rollers 855 

Ascension  Island,  settlement 849 

Ascension  island,  shoals _.  858 

Ascension  island,  supplies 850 

Ashmun  point 181 

Assa  wadi 88 

Assaka  port 84 

Assaka  river _ 85 

Assakri  rocks 185 

Assai  point __ 179 

Assembe  river 802 

Assimba  isle 294 

Assini  Half,  or  Ewiano 167 

Assini  hills 167 

Assini  river 166 

Assini  town _ 167 

Athol  rock 155 

Atlas  bay _._ 484 

Atlas  range _ 27 

Atoku -_ 194 

Augustenborg  fort 190 

Aureora  wadi,  or  Plaia  Blanca B4 

Avon  waters,  or  Hako  lagoon 238 

Avonsdeep _ 207 

Axim  bay _ 169 

Axim  bay,  anchorage 169 

Axim  bay,  tides 169 

Axim  fort_. 169 

Ayaya  village _  300 

Azimur  point 28 

Azimur  town __ _ 23 

Azumin(^  creek _._ 253 

B. 

BabaquC', ile  de _ _.  55 

Babli  point 185 

Baboon  point 507 

Badagri 202 

Badagri,  anchorage 202 

Badagri  mount 202 

Baddu 148 

Baddu ,  or  Esereus,  river _  143 
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Baddu  shoals _ 144 

Badgley  cape 823 

Bado  point 880 

Bae 200 

Baffni  river.. ___  188 

Baflu  bav- _ 187 

Baffu  point 187 

Baffu  rock 188 

Bagdad  port 198 

Bagru  channel 121 

Bagru  river _ .._ 122 

Bahia  Fonda 422 

BaY  Ya,  or  Devil  rock 187 

Bakana  creek 252 

Bakana  creek,  factories 248 

Bakasi  gap 258 

Bakasi  gap  to  rio  del  Rey 262 

Bakasi  head 258 

Bakasi  peninsula 262 

Bakasi  river  _-_ 258 

Bakinki  village 268 

Bakkovenrock 589 

I  Balantes  bay  _ 86 

Bald  cape 69,76 

Bal<5  island _._ 882 

Bales,  ponta  de 341 

Baleur  bank,  buoys 245 

Balpur  bank,  inner 1 245 

Baleur  bank,  outer 245 

Balingahill 74 

Ballo  point 114 

Balse  mission 192 

Balzado  Flamengo 842 

Bamba  mount _ 482 

Banana  creek 405 

Banana  creek,  buoys 404 

Banana  creek,  coal 405 

Banana  creek,  directions 405 

Banana  creek,  draft 404 

Banana  creek,  pilots 405 

Banana  creek,  supplies ___ 405 

Banana  creek,  tides _  411 

Banana  creek,  tugs 405 

Banana  islands 119 

Banana  islands,  anchorage 119 

Banana  islands,  peak _.  125 

Banana  islands,  tides 119 

Banda,  paps  of 888 

Banda  point 888 

Bane  bank 291 

Bane  island 291 

Bangalong 101 

Banjala  creek 68 
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Banoko  bay ___ __.  284 

Banoko  bay,  tides 284 

Banoko  point 284 

Baraeoon  point ._ _-  220 

Baracoon  point,  channel 221 

Baraka  hill .__-  298 

Barako  point 187 

Barbarie,  cote  de 53 

Barbas  cape 45 

Barbas  cape,  anchorage 45 

Barel  point __. 91 

Barella  breaker 8() 

Barella  cape 79 

Bargney  village ___  64 

Barka  river. 183 

Barn  ledge, point _._ _ l._  366 

Barometer 8 

Barra  point 72 

Barraca.-- 440 

Barrack  rock _ __  514 

Barracouta  rock__ _ 176 

Barrada  creek -  69 

Barrette  point _.  105 

Barriga  Branca  hill 382 

Barrow  cape 322 

Bartenstein,  or  Butri,  fort 175 

Bartenstein  hill  _ _ 175 

BashaGrsmd  river.  _ 157 

Basha  point _ 156 

Basilic  rock ___  301 

Basilic  rock,  buoy 301 

Bassa  cove 183 

Bassa  hills... 132 

Bassa  Grand 132 

Bassa  Grand, point _.-  138 

Bassa  Grand,  tide^ 138 

Bassa  Middle 132 

Bassa  point _. 182 

Bassa  river,  Little 132 

Bassis,  or  Bisis,  islands 84 

Bassubu  rocks 177 

Bata  bay 285 

Bat«  bay,  anchorage 286 

Bata  bay,  caution 286 

Bata  bay,  landing 286 

Bata  bay,  light.. 286 

Bata  mount. 286 

Bata  point _ 285 

Batarl  creek 211 

Bateman  point 460 

Bates  point 352 

Bathurst 72 

Bathurst,  anchorage 72 

1848—36 
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Bathurst,  climate.. 72 

Bathurst,  coal _     78 

Bath  urst,  comm  unication 72 

Buthurst,  supplies. ._ 72 

Bathurst,  telegraph 72 

Bathurst,  tides 70 

Bathurst,  tornadoes 72 

Batima  creek 75 

Batoki  village 268 

Batonga 282 

Batonga,  canoes 288 

Batonga,  factory _.  282 

Batonga,  inhabitants 282 

Batonga,  Little 281 

Batonga  river 282 

Batonga  roadstead 282 

Batonga  waterfall 282 

Batoor 88 

Batsata  rock 589 

Battery  point 209 

Baudin  mount •_ 296 

Baviaan  bay 514 

Bay  island 463 

Bayadere  banks _ 48 

Beach  town ___ 192 

Beach  town,  anchorage 192 

Beaver  port . 91 

Beckenstein  redoubt __ 180 

Bedford  mount 162 

Beecroft  point 208 

Beecroft  point,  sanitarium 208 

Beggars  bank _ 91 

Beh  beach _.  198 

Belair  factory 96 

Belair  point 61 

Belair  shoal. ._ 68 

Bel^bank 397 

Be\6  river 396 

Bellangsang  point _ Ill 

Bellows  rock 536 

Bemba  (Bangweolo)  lake 402 

Bembe  mountains 427 

Benda .._ 253 

Bendu  flats 123 

Bendu  flats,  tides 128 

Bendu  village i  121 

Bengal  rocks 120 

Beugas,  the 295 

Bengo  bay 483 

Bengo  bay,  anchorage 434 

Bengo  fort. 434 

Bengo  lagoon _ 398 

Bengo  point 484 
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Bengo  river 434 

Benguela 448 

Benguela  bay _ 448 

Benguela  bay,  buoy 449 

Benguela  bay,  directions 449 

Benguela*  bay,  soundings 449 

Benguela  bay,  tides _ .  449 

Benguela,  coast  of 441 

Benguela  fort 448 

Benguela,  lights 448 

Benguela,  mails 449 

Benguela,  pier 448 

Benguela,  supplies _ 449 

Benguela,  telegraph _ 449 

Benguela,  Old,  head 442 

Benguela,  Old,  hummocks 442 

Benin 209 

Benin,  bight  of ^...196,224 

Benin^  bight  of,  anchorage 226 

Benin,  bight  of,  barometer _  227 

Benin,  bight  of,  caution 228 

Benin,  bight  of,  character  of  coast. .  224 

Benin,  bight  of,  currents 229 

Benin,  bight  of,  currents,  caution  . .  229 

Benin,  bight  of,  directions  for 226 

Benin,  bight  of,  discolored  water.. .  280 

Benin ,  high t  of ,  dry  season 228 

Benin,  bight  of,  general  rem  arks  .224, 235 

Benin,  bight  of,  lagoons 230 

Benin,  bight  of,  lagoon  outfalls 230 

Benin,  bight  of,  leeward  arm 226 

Benin,  bight  of,  limits .-  224 

Benin,  bight  of, offshore  anchorage.  226 

Benin,  bight  of,  rainy  season _-  228 

Benin,  bight   of,   sanitary   precau- 
tions....  - - 228 

Benin,  bight  of,  smokes ..---  229 

Benin,  bight  of,  soundings 225 

Benin,  bight  of,  temperaturjB 230 

Benin,  bight  of,  tides 229 

Benin,  bight  of,  tornadoes _ .  227 

Benin,  bight  of,  tornadoes,  indica- 
tions of -  227 

Benin,  bight  of,  winds 227 

Benin,  bight  of,  windward  arm 225 

Benin,  bight  of,  windward  arm,  cau- 
tion    225 

Benin,  bight  of,  working  to  wind- 
ward   228 

Benin  river 209 

Benin  river,  anchorage 210 

Benin  river,  bar 210 

Benin  river,  buoy 210 
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Benin  river,  communication 211 

Benin  river,  currents 211 

Benin  river,  directions _.  210 

Benin  river,  landmarks 209 

Benin  river,  northern  breakers 209 

Benin  river,  pilots 211 

Benin  river,  road 211 

Benin  river,  shoals 210 

Benin  river,  southern  spit 210 

Benin  river,  sunken  wreck 210 

Benin  river,  supplies 211 

Benin  river,  tides 211 

Benin  river,  trade 209 

Benin  river,  villages 209 

Benkia ..,  115 

Benson  river 132 

Benti  point 112 

Benti  point,  shoal 112 

Bentorio 288 

Bequio  island ,. 54 

Berebi  coppice 158 

Berebi,  Grand 168 

Berebi,  Half 158 

Berebi  river _  159 

Berg  river _._ 609 

Bernafel  point 87 

Bernard  bay _-.. 60 

Bernard  point ! 60 

B<?ro  river 456 

Beundo  river 281 

Beundo  river,  directions 281 

Beya  river 181 

Beyh  river 161 

Biafares  island 91 

Biafra,  bight  of  _ 236 

Biaf ra,  bight  of,  caution 286 

Biafra,  bight  of,  climate 276 

Biafra,  bight  of,  currents 287 

Biafra,  bight  of,  rainfall 276 

Biafra,  bight  of,  seasons 286 

Biafra,  bight  of,  soundings 288 

Biafra,  bight  of,  surf 236 

Biafra,  light  of,  winds 286 

Bibo  river 179 

Bibundibay 262 

Bibundi  river 262 

Bibundi  village 263 

Bicho  bank --    93 

Big  bay 484 

Big  island 238 

Bijjol  islands 69- 

Bijouga  breaker - 85 

Bijouga  or  BissagoB  islands -    85 
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Bijouga  islands,  remarks 85 

BUogu6  village...: 288 

Bimbiacape 266 

Bimbia  river 267 

Blnu6  river 217 

Biombo  point 86 

Bird  banlE,  or  Red  bank _ _     68 

Bird  bank,  buoy 68 

Bird  bank,  caution 69 

Bird  rocks _ 286 

Bird  spit _.. 68 

Birkenhead  rock 547 

Bissagos  islands 85 

Bissagua  island 91 

Bissao - -.-_-     88 

Bissao,  directions 89 

Bissao,  firewood _- 88 

Bissao,  fort _ 87 

Bissao,  supplies 89 

Bissao,  telegraph 88 

Bissao,  tides _    88 

Bissao  channel -.    84 

Bissao  creek 86 

Bissao  island- __ 84 

Bissaw  river  .._ _ 133 

Bitter  river. _ 505 

Blaauwberg _ 521 

Black  cliffs 872 

Black  point  — _.296,392,441 

Black  point,  false 393 

Black  Point  bay 392 

Black  Point  bay,  directions 893 

Black  Point  bay,  supplies 393 

Black  Point  bay,  tides 393 

Black  rocks 388,517 

Blanco  cape 46 

Blanco  cape,  anchorage 46 

Blanco  cape,  currents 48 

Blanco  cape,  directions. 47, 48 

Blanco  cape,  false _.    46 

Blanco  cape,  tides - 48 

Blanco  cape,  winds -    47 

Blanco  cape,  north 24 

Blanco  cape  north,  anchorage 24 

Blanco  cape  north,  soundings 24 

Bleben  point 308 

Blind  creek 217 

Blinder  shoal,  inner 498 

Blink  Klip  rock 514 

Bliss  river 76 

Blockhouse  point 633 

Bluba  river _ 140 

Blubarra  point 139 
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Blue  hill 521 

Blue  mountains 469 

Bluff  point _  433 

Blukus  village 197 

Boat  bay _ 483 

Bobowassi  island 169 

Bobs  island _ _  122 

Bobs  island,  flat _-. _  122 

Bobs  island,  tides 128 

Bobia,  or  Pirate  island 265 

Boerang  creek 74 

Bohuin  creek 302 

Bohuin  point 302 

BoisdeGriel 54 

Bojador,  cape 40 

Boj ador  cape,  currents __    40 

Bdjador  cape,  false 38 

Boj  ador  cape,  soundings 40 

Bojador  cape,  tides 40 

Bok  point 518 

Bokwa  village 288 

Bol  island _ 489 

Bol  point _ __. 489 

Bolers  creek 249 

Bolerspier.- 249 

Bolola  channel _.     91 

Bolola  point  _._ 79 

Bolola  river,  or  rio  Grande 91 

Bolola  village __    79 

Boma,  or  Embomma 408 

Bombo  Betika  point _._  262 

Bombom  island _ 327 

Bompeh  river 120 

Bondali _ _    74 

Boniul  cape 59 

Bonny  channel,  buoys 250 

Bonny  river ^ _  248 

Bonny  river,  buoy 250 

Bonny  river,  caution 251 

Bonny  river,  directions 250, 251 

Bonny  river,  pilots 249 

Bonny  river  to  Old  Kalaba 259 

Bonny  town _ _.  248 

Bonny  town,  anchorage .-_. 249, 250 

Bonny  town,  comm  unication 249 

Bonny  town,  telegraph 249 

Bonny  town,  tides ^.  249 

Bonthe - _ 121 

Booby  or  Obobi  town 209 

Bora-Banki  Island 103 

Borea  river ._ 280 

Borea  river,  current 281 

Borea  river,  village 280 
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Boriio  river 280 

Boteler  point 824 

Boteler  rocks 324 

Botof  sand  hills. _._ 26 

Bottomless  pit 164, 454 

Bottlenose  point 821 

Bouet  mount.. 296 

Boundaries 85, 46, 198, 465, 470 

BourC*e  rock  - .     17 

Bousefeu  river _ _.     84 

Bowba _-     91 

Braak  river , 508 

Braak  river,  caution __ 505 

BrabraPow  hill 185 

Brameya 102 

Bramey a,  or  Dem  bia  river 101 

Brandenburg  bay 170 

Brandenburg  fort  _.- 170 

Branu  river 179 

Brass  river,  rio  Bento 288 

Brass  river,  anchorag^e 240, 241 

Brass  river,  bar 240 

Brass  river,  buoy _ __  240 

Brass  river,  caution 242 

Brass  river,  communication 242 

Brass  river,  directions  ._ _._  240 

Brass  river,  factories - 241 

Brass  river,  landmarks 289 

Brass  river,  pilots 240 

Brass  river,  supplies 242 

Brass  river,  telegraph 242 

Brass  river,  tides 241 

Brazza  mission. ._.  815 

Breaker  islands 244 

Breaker  islands,  anchorage 252 

Breaker  islands,  soundings 244 

Breton  point 297 

Brin  factory  _ _. 78 

Britannia  bay 508 

Britannia  reef 612 

British  possessions 2 

Briwa  rock 188 

Briwa  village - 188 

Broa  Pequena  point  388 

Broad  bay 381 

Broat  island .._ 96 

Broat  river 95 

Broke  rocks 485 

Bromham  rock 116 

Bronco  reef. 98 

Brother,  Great 884 

Brother,  Little 334 

Brothers  trees 200 
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Bruce  point _ 208 

Bruce  point,  beacon 204 

Bruui  river 186 

Bruni  rock,  or  Whiteman 159 

Bualitown 891 

Buba  creek 75 

Bueda  wadi 34 

Buenja  islet _.  288 

Buffals  bay 589 

Buifel  Jagt  berg 548 

Buffels  river _ 500 

Buffels  river,  current 500 

Bugama  creek -. 252 

Bugama  creek,  factories 248 

Bulama  channel 90 

Bulaina  island 90 

Bulama  point 90 

Bulama  town 91 

Bulama  town,  supplies 91 

Bulama  town,  telegraph 91 

Bulambemba  point 406 

Bulbineh 107 

Bull  island. 406 

Bullen  cape 818 

Bullenfort 72 

Bumbalda  anchorage 40 

Bumbalda  cliff 40 

Bnmia,  or  Brameya 102 

Bumia  falls 101 

Bum  Kittam  river 128 

Bunia  town 894 

Bun  iada  point.. _ 68 

Buoy  point  .__ _ 120 

Burjah  fort 28 

Burn  peak 822 

Burras  point 827 

Bush  town 284 

Bushau  village _ _-  175 

Bushman  reef 146 

Bushman  town ^_-  146 

Bushrod  island 180 

Bussa - 219 

Busum  Accra  reefs... 180 

Busam  Prah  river 178 

Butri  point 175 

Butri  fort 175 

Butri  village 175 

Butterfly  bank 804 

Butterfly  bank,  buoy 804 

Buta,  Grand 189 

Buta,  Little.. 139 

Buta,  point 189 
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Cabevade  Cobra 422 

Caboto  point _..  448 

Caboto  point,  bank  ___ 448 

Caboto  river 448 

Cabras  bay 328 

Cabras,  ilha  das 386 

Cabras,  ilha  das,  light 337 

Cabras  island 324 

Cabras  point 323 

Cabros  village 79 

Cacheo,  fort 88 

Cacheo  river 79 

Cacheo  river,  anchorage 81 

Cacheo  river,  banks 80 

Cacheo  river,  breakers 80 

Cacheo  river,  channel 80 

Cacheo  river,  directions 80,  81,  82 

Cacheo  river,  tides  ._ 88 

Cacheo  spit 80 

Cachito  station... 483 

Cachops  breakers 80 

Cacuaco  fort 484 

Cacnaco  town... 434 

Calabar,  False  or  Cawthorne  chan- 
nel (see  Kalaba). 
Calabar  (see  Kalaba). 

Caldwell  settlement 129 

Caldga' point 295 

Cal^gariver 295 

Calumbo  village 440 

Cama  bay 883 

Cama  river 883 

Cambambi?  settlement 44^ 

Cameleon  cape 98 

Cameleon  reefs 93 

Camels  hump ._ _   .  187 

Cameroon  (see  Kamerun). 

Caminha  bav 451 

Camplida --  884 

Camp  point __ 517 

Campo  bay 284 

Campo  bay,  anchorage ._  285 

Campo  bay,caution 285 

Campo  bay,  factories _.  285 

Campo  bay,  trade 285 

Campo  point 284 

Campo  river __  284 

Camps  bay __.  532 

Cansado  point. ._ _ 46 

Cantfn  cape 24 

Cantin  cape,  current.. _    25 

Cantin  cape,  soundings 25 
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Cantin  cape,  swell -.(.    25 

Cao  Grande _.   335 

Cao  Pequeno 335 

Cap  rock 513 

Cape  (see  proper  name). 

Cape  Coast  Castle 181 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  anchorage 182 

Cape  Coast  Castle, communication. .   182 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  current 182 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  landing 181 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  light 182 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  signal  station.  _  182 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  tides 182 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  town 182 

Cape  Colony 275,522 

Cape  Colony,  climate 279 

Cape  Colony,  population 276 

Cape  Colony,  products 276, 522 

Cape  Colony,  rivers 276 

Cape  peninsula 522 

Cape  peninsula,  soundings 522 

Cape  point 522 

Cape  Lopez  bay 314 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  anchorages 314 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  caution _ .  314 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  current 315 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  settlement 315 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  supplies 815 

Cape  Lopez  bay,  tides 315 

Cape  Mount  island 128 

Cape  Mount  peak 128 

Cape  Mount  river _  127 

Cape  Pal  mas 149 

Cape  Pal  mas,  anchorage .  _  150 

Cape  Palmas,  tight 149 

Cape  Palmas,  rocks _ .  149 

Cape  Palmas,  soundings 151 

Cape  Palmas,  tides  ._. 151 

Cape  shoal 1  148 

Cape  shoals 171 

Cape  tree 171 

Cape  Town :  528 

Cape  Town,  Alfred  basin .  524 

Cape  Town,  anchorage 526 

Cape  Town,  breakwater  and  docks. .  528 

Cape  Town,  caution _  528 

Cape  Town,  coal  ._ 528 

Cape  Town,  communication 525 

Cape  Town,  directions 527, 528 

Cape  Town,  dry  dock... _  524 

Cape  Town,  Inner  basin 524 

Cape  Town,  Inner  basin  caution 524 

Cape  Town,  lights.. 528 
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Cape  Town,  mails,  telegraph 525 

Cape  Town,  Outer  basin 524 

Cape  Town,  patent  slip--. 525 

Cape  Town,  port  signals 529 

Cape  Town,  repairs 525 

Cape  Town,  signal  station 526 

Cape  Town,  supplies 525 

Cape  Town,  time  signal 525 

Cape  Town,  tugs 525 

Capota  village _ 384 

Captain  point _  828 

Careang<?  island 489 

Carimba  lagoon 489 

Carimba  lagoon,  bar _  489 

Car(x;h a  island 331 

Carpenter  rock,  Sesters .     145 

Carpenter  rock.  Sierra  Leone 115 

Carregada  hill  .__ -  385 

Carregada  point 385 

Carriote  peak 332 

Cars  point _ _.  117 

CasaBlanca 22 

Cascaes  point 396 

Cassanha  __ 440 

Castle,  cape 512 

Castle  rock. 144,539 

Castor  rock 540 

Castor  rock,  buoy 540 

Cathernia  bay _ 86 

Catherine  point .- 855 

Catherine,  St.,  cape 383 

Catumbela  447 

Catumbela  cut .  _ 447 

Catumbela  fort -- _ 447 

Catumbela  river .  447 

Catumbo _ 440 

Caution  reef 470 

Cavalho  island 92 

Cavalho  spit ___ 92 

Cavalley  islet 156 

Oa valley  islet,  anchorage _ 156 

Cavalley  islet,  landing 155 

Cavalley  ledge 155 

Cavalley  point 156 

Cavalley  river 156 

Cavalley  rocks _ 155 

Cawt home  channel 251 

Cawthorne  channel,  directions 251 

Gayar  village 57 

Cayar  village,  landing 57 

Cayo  bank  -.- 86 

Cayo  channel 86 

Cayo  channel,  directions 87 
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Cayo  islands 84 

Cayo  point 84 

Chadda  river _ 218 

Cham  a  bay,  or  Eshama. 178 

Chama  bay,  anchorage 178 

Chama  bay,  fort 178 

Chanomi  creek 212 

Chapen  Armada  village 455 

Chapman  bay __ 584 

Chapman  peak 584 

Chapman  point 584 

Charles  Folly  point 823 

ChikamlHj  ..' 898 

Chiloango 894 

Chiloango,  supplies 894 

Chiloango  river 894 

Chinchoa  village 808 

Chinchoxo_--. 895 

Chinchoxo,  shoal  oflf 895 

ChissamlK)  lagoon 898 

Christiansborg  castle 189 

Church  mount 167 

Church  rock 880 

Cidade  de  SaO  Thomd 887 

Cigognes  bank 808 

Cintra,  Angra  de,  bay 48 

Cintra,  Angra  de,  bay,  fishery 44 

Cintra,  Angra  de,  bay,  rollers 44 

Cintra  hills .-..-     44 

Clan  Alpine  shoal 466 

Clarence  bay -.  852 

Clarence  bay,  anchorage 853 

Clarence  bay,  buoys 854 

Clarence  bay,  coal _ -..  858 

Clarence  bay,  directions 854 

Clarence  bay,  light 864 

Clarence  bay,  repairs 864 

Clarence  bay,  roller  signals 855 

Clarence  bay,  shoals ._ 868 

Clarence  bay,  signals _._ 852 

Clarence  bay,  tides ._ _  854 

Clarence  cove 820 

Clarence  cove,  directions 821 

Clarence  cove,  light. ._ _ 820 

Clarence  cove,  tides 820 

Clarence  cove,  water 820 

Clarence  peak 817 

Coanza  bay 489 

Coanza  river _. 440 

Coanza  river,  anchorage 440 

Coast  Castle,  cape 181 

Cockboro  river-- 120 

Cockburn  cove.. -  819 
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Cockscomb,  the _ 22 

Cockscomb  mountain _ , .  35, 467 

Coimbra  bank  ._ 80 

Coley  rock 148 

Coley  rock,  current 148 

Coley  rock,  directions _ _  148 

Colquhoun  mount... _  469 

Columbine  cape 512 

Comfortless  cove 355 

Componi  reef 95 

Componi  river 96 

Componi  shoals —    95 

Conchas  bay 342 

Conception  bay 478 

Conflict  bank 392 

Conflict  reef 95 

Conflict  reef,  caution 95 

Congo  (see  Kongo). 

Conicu6  hills .'. 299 

Conicu^  village 800 

Coniquet  island 300 

Consado,  Porto. -_.     36 

Constable  hill *. 515 

Constantiaberg -_.  522 

Consul  river  __ 321 

Contango 74 

Cooks  loaf  hill _... 187 

Cooper  rock 105, 115 

Copororo  river  ...^ 451 

Coppera  island 103 

Coral  islands 106 

Corisco  banks 291 

Corisco  bay 289 

Corisco  bay,  currents 295 

Corisco  island 290 

Corisco  island,  population _  _  290 

Corisco  island,  supplies 290 

Corisco  rock 136 

Coroca  river  _._ 459 

Corveiro  cape 45 

Corveiro  cape,  current 45 

Corveiro  cape,  shoal 45 

Costa  river. -_ 165 

Cote  de  Barbarie 58 

Couzahill 424 

Couza  river 428 

Coxcomb  hill 131 

Crawford,  or  Ruma,  island 106 

Creek  point 108 

Creek  town 258 

Crevecoeur  fort 188 

Cristlana  point 319 

Cross  capo ._ .  468 
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Cross  cape,  anchorage _.  469 

Cross  hill-,. 352 

Cross  hill,  signals  _-. 352 

Cross  river 261 

Cross  river,  depths  _ 261 

Crown  hill 181 

Crown  sand 292 

Cubo  river *  443 

Cuio  harbor 451 

Cunene  river. 465 

Curtis  mount _._  540 

Cyclops  shoal 438 

D. 

Dabu 166 

Dakar 61 

Dakar,  anchorage 62 

Dakar,  climate _ 62 

Dakar,  coal. _._ 62 

Dakar,  communication -_    62 

Dakar,  lights 62 

Dakar,  peninsula 60 

Dakar,  point 61 

Dakar,  signals 62 

Dakar,  supplies 62 

Dali,  or  Deli,  creek 209 

Dalrymple  bay 90 

Damaraland 275 

Damaraland,  population ^.._  275 

Dambech  island 800 

Dame  island 382 

Damiong  bay 92 

Dampa  hill  (Cooks  loaf) 187 

Dampier  springs -  849 

Dand6  bay !._...-  433 

Dandd  point __.  433 

Dand(j  river _ •  488 

Dand6  town ,  488 

Danger  bay 518 

Danger  point 547 

Da  Mai,  ponta 881 

DaMina,  fort _ _.  380 

Dano  village _ 198 

Dapecara  island 96 

Dapecara  island,  reefs  off  _ 97 

Dar-el-Beida,  or  Casa  Blanca 22 

Dar-el-Beida,  anchorage 22 

Dar-el-Beida,  cape ,    22 

Dar-el-Beida,  coal,  supplies ..^    22 

Dar-el-Beida,  communication 22 

Dar-el-Beida,  landing 22 

Dar-el-Beida,  light 22 

Dar-el-Beida,  quarantine 22 
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Darliug _ _ 515 

Darwall  island 218 

Das  Agulhas  point 332 

Das  Cabras  bank 336 

Das  Ca bras  island 336 

Das  Matilhas  bav 454 

Das  Moscas  bay _  _ _ .  _     456 

Das  Pipas  bay. 456  • 

Das  Rol as  island ._.   .  341 

Dassen  berg 520 

Dassen  island.. 517 

Dassen  island,  caution .  _ 518 

Dassen  island,  light 518 

Dassen  reefs  . .     518 

Deadislet 144, 

Deadman  island _ 249 

Death  island... 318 

Debreeka  river. .  .  103 

Debreeka  river,  directions 103 

Debreeka  river,  supplies  . .  103 

Debukko 98 

Debundga  point..     .  263 

Deceit  cape 421 

Deception  cliff 41 

Deer  island _ . .       75 

Degama  creek _ 243 

Degama  creek,  factories. 243 

Deggu  village _  185 

Dehweh  river 142 

Dembia,  or  Brameya,  river .  101 

Demonio  point 330 

Demonio  rock 380 

Denham  waters _ 282 

Denis  town : 802 

Deseada  cape  __- 507 

Deseada  cape,  shoal  off 507 

Destruction  bay . . .      117 

De  Veers  redoubt 180 

Devil  l)ank 74 

Devil  island 112 

Devil,  or  BaY  Ya,  rock 137 

Devil  point _  _ .     74 

Devil  rock 158 

Devils  peak 523  , 

Dhuat  rocks 133 

Dla  river 147  i 

Diabolitas  reef _.  136 

Diamond  rocks 327 

Diana  peak .  361 

Dias  rock 536 

Diaz  point 480 

Diaz  point,  beacon  .._ 481 

Diego  Vas,  ponta 342  1 
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Dtegos  bay  .. 410 

Diegos  bay,  buoy 410 

Dilamath  bank ...  405 

D'llheo,  point .  _ 472 

D'llheo,  port 472 

D'llheo  port,  caution   473 

D'llheo  port,  discolored  water 473 

D^Ilheo  port,  tides 473 

D'llheo  port,  water 473 

Direction  channel 80,  256 

Direction  mount 16 

Divile  rock ..  158 

l)ix  cove 174 

Dix  cove,  fort .   174 

Djogu<?  island 77 

Djogui?  island,  beacon 77 

Djogu<'»  pass _ 77 

Djould(?-diab^*-  - 56 

DocC'  river 427 

DocC*  river,  landing 427 

Doc-tor  creek ..  268 

Doctor  i^)int 269 

Doctor  point,  beacon .  -   269 

Dodo  river _ .  215 

Dodo  river,  anchorage 215 

Dodo  river,  lioat  entrance 215 

Dodo  river,  caution .     215 

Dodo  river,  currents _  215 

Dodo  rivt  r,  soundings 215 

Dodo  river,  tides  .       .  .  215 

Dog  Island  point 73 

Dogshead  shoals 268 

Dogstone  bay _ 500 

Dolben  point 198 

Dolphin  head .,.  475 

Domeh,  or  Ambas,  island 264 

Dominghia 101 

Domingo  bank ._ • 80 

Dondo  town 440 

Donga  creek .' 267 

Dongila  village 801 

Donkin  bav... 506 

Donkin  bay,  soundings _  506 

Donkin  cape 506 

Dormer  bank 460 

Double  Headed  cliff 425 

Douglas  bay _ 478 

Douglas  village 801,479 

Dourissa  mount 468 

Do  Sal  mountains _ 274 

DoSalCristol .._  274 

Do  Sal  Nitro - 274 

Do  Velho  bav 455 
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Do  Velho  mount 455 

Brakerstein  vale 509 

Drewin,  Grand _ _  161 

Drewin,  Little,  or  Victoria _  _  _  160 

Drewin  pointl _  160 

Dru  river _ 143 

Dru  river,  bar __ 148 

Druta  rock-- 148 

Dry  Thicket  point ._.  409 

Dualla  river 267 

DuEnunhill ,. 157 

Duffoa  island 194 

Dugba. 282 

Duin  Fontein  berg 547 

Duke  town 258,888 

Duke  town,  climate _  258 

Duke  town,  communication - .  _  258 

Dumansansang  creek .--     "'5 

Duminy  point _  512 

Dunes  de  Mousseguiob 55 

Duque  de  Braganza  settlement 440 

D'Crban  cove  ___ 546 

Durnford  peninsula 41 

Dumford  point 41 

Dutchmans  cap 382 

Duyker  point _ 533 

Dyer  island  .-. _  548 

Dyer  island,  tides __.  547 

E. 

East  head 259 

East  point 172,288,254 

East  rbck  _ _ 178 

East  sand _ 292 

East  shoal 541 

East  tree  hill.. _ _  160 

Easter  cliffs 474 

Easter  cl  iff s,  breakers 474 

Eastern  channel 256 

Eastern  spit 255 

Ebo  district... 248 

Ebomesu  river 168 

Edea  village _.  280 

Edgecumbe  mount 182 

Edina -  182 

Edina  point... 183 

Ediougu^  point .,  295 

Ediongu^  river _.. 295 

Edmonstone  Island 122 

Egga,  Niger  river 218 

Egito  river 445 

Eguaga  village -_- 888 

Eguirigui  point ._. 302 

Ehi  lagoon. 167 
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Eightyfour  rock 488 

Eko,  or  Lagos,  island 203 

Ekwafu  mount 181 

Eland  point 513 

El  Araish 19 

El  Araish,  anchorage 19 

EI  Araish,  quarantine _.     19 

El  Araish,  supplies 19 

El  Araish,  tides ._ 19 

Elbow  point ._ 41 

Elephant  bay __ 452 

Elephant  bay,  tides 453 

Elephant  island 75 

Elephant  mount 283 

Elephant  river 505 

Elephant  rock 505 

Elizabeth  bav 485 

Elizabeth  point 484 

Ellagico  river. 212 

Llmina  bay 180 

Elmina  bay,  anchorage 181 

Elmiua  bay,  cove _ 181 

Elmina  bay,  current 181 

Elmina  bay,  lauding 181 

Elmina  bay,  supplies 181 

Elmina  bay,  tides 180 

Llmina  castle .._ 180 

Elmina  Chica 198 

Elmina  point _. 180 

ElMorro 36 

Elobey  isles 292 

Elobey  isles,  anchorage .-_ _.  292 

Elobey  isles,  factories 292 

Elobey  isles,  tides 292 

Elobey  point 298 

Eloke  waterfall  ..1 .-.  282 

Elsey  bay- ._ 548 

Elsey  peak _  _ 539 

El  Waladieh  ruins 25 

Embomma 408 

Em bomma,  anchorage ..  408 

Embomma,  light _ 406 

Embomma,  piers 408 

Embomma,  supplies 409 

Enframa  point _  160 

English  bay _ 116 

Engenni  river .._ 248 

Engu  village _  884 

Enrique  islets _ 319 

Ensu  point 160 

Epeh 207 

Eper  rivulet 188 

Equatorial  current 10 
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Equimina _ 452 

Equimina  bay 451 

EquimiDa  bay,  landing 452 

Equimina  bay,  supplies 452 

Equimina  river 451 

Errick _ 184 

Escobar  islet 346 

EscravoB  river 212 

Escravos  river,  tides 212 

Esene 254 

Esereus  river __.  148 

Esereus  river,  landing 144 

Eshama,  or  Chama,  fort... 178 

Eso,  or  Zuno,  river _  282 

Espi<?gle  cove.- _ 454 

Esterias  cape 294 

Esterias  cape,  false 295 

Esterias  cape,  pilots _..  295 

Esterias  cape,  tides.  _ _ _ 295 

Esterias  island 279 

Esterias  peninsula 294 

Esteves  point 346 

Ethiope  rapids 261 

Etsin  river 184 

Euspa  cape 456 

Ewiano 167 

F. 

Factory  island ..105, 145 

Factory  island,  anchorage 107, 146 

Factory  point ._ _..  216 

Fajodj  river -.- 65 

Falcon  point 122 

Falmouth  bay 372 

Falmouth  bay,  tides 376 

False  bay.. 460,538 

False  bay,  directions 544, 645 

False  bay,  north  and  east  shore 543 

False  bay,  winds 542 

False  Black  point  - 398 

False  cape 119, 544 

False  cape  Frio .: 466 

False  cape  Hanglip _. 544 

False  cape  Santa  Clara 295 

False  entrance _. 216 

False  Kalaba  river _.  251 

False  Kwoibo  river 256 

Falulo  breaker 80 

Fanaes  islet 810 

Fanaes  islet,  village. ..^ 310 

Fanin  village 105 

Fanti  country i. 188 

Faraiinva  creek.. 75 
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Farilhao  point 469 

Farilhaos  rocks 469 

Farin 88 

Farran  point 115 

Fathomless  point.. 406 

Fatick  river 68 

Faux  cape 295 

Fedftlacape _  21 

FedOla  cape,  banks 22 

Fedftla  village 21 

Fellane  river 68 

Fen  river 184 

Fen  rocks 185 

Fernanda  point  _ 820 

Fernanda  point,  buoy. 820 

Fernanda  point,  light 320 

Fernandilla  farm 886 

Fernando  Diaz,  ponta 840 

Fernando  Po  island 817 

Fernando  Po  island,  currents 825 

Fernando  Po  island,  haze. 824 

Fernando  Po  island,  lights 820 

Fernando  Po  island,  population 818 

Fernando  Po  island,  products. 818 

Fernando  Po  island,  seasons 824 

Fernando  Po  island,  soundings 825 

Fernando  Po  island,  supplies 818 

Fernando  Po  island,  winds 824 

Fernando  Po  islet 846 

Fernan  Vaz  river 882 

Fernan  Vaz  river,  anchorage 882 

Fernan  Vaz  river,  bar _.  882 

Fernan  Vaz  river,  factories 882 

Fernan  Vaz  river,  pilots 882 

Fernan  Vaz  river,  trade 885 

Femao  Dias  point 887 

Fetish  point-.. 818 

Fetish  town 813 

Fetish  wood .801,400 

Feruwa  river. ._ 114 

Fetta  bay 187 

Fetta  bay,  country 187 

Fetta  bay,landing 187 

Fetta  point 187 

Fetta  point, supplies _..  187 

Fetta  point,  villages 187 

Figo,  ponta  do 385,842 

Fisherman  lake 128 

Fisherman  ledge 507 

Fisherman  point _-  48 

Fishhook  bay. .522,548 

Fish  point 518 

Fish  town 139,199,209,261 
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Fish  town,  beach _ _.  189 

Fishtown  factory 148 

Pishtown  point 140, 148, 518 

Fishtown  reef 148 

Flagstaff  hill _ 867 

Flamengo,  Balza  do 342 

Flamengoes, river  dos _..  459 

Flat  island 142 

Flat  island,  caution 143 

Flat  island,  landing 148 

Flat  mountain 151 

Flat  topped  rock 474 

Flora  point 827 

Flore  point _ 47 

Foa 193 

Focinhode  Cfio  hill  _ 322 

Fogo  peak 34 

Fogo,  pico  do 348 

Folebo  lagoon 394 

Fonda,  bahia _ 422 

Forcados  river 212 

Forcados  river,  anchorage 218 

Forcados  river,  bar _.  218 

Forcados  river,  beacon 218 

Forcados  river,  buoy 218 

Forcados  river,  directions 218 

Forcados  river,  soundings 214 

Forcados  river,  tides 214 

Foreland  bluff 424 

Foreland  light.. 424 

Forester  bank 75 

Forikaria  river.. _.  110 

Forikaria  river,  directions 110 

Formiga,  ponta  do _.  382 

Formigas  bay 328 

Formoso  cape 238 

Formoso  cape,  tides 288 

Formoso,  ilheo.. 842 

Fort  James  islet 75 

Fort  Rock  point. 466 

Forte  point 829 

Foster  clump 252 

Fouch<i  channel 247 

Fouch6  channel,  directions 247 

Fouch6  creek ._  244 

Fouchii  island __ 244 

Fouch(*  patches 246 

Fouch^  point. _._ 244 

FouchC*  town.. _.  246 

Fouch(?,  West  channel _ .  247 

Fouch<;,  "West  channel,direction8._ .  247 

Frades  river 329 

Fraylecito  point _ .  15 
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Fredensborg  fort 191 

Frederick  point. 170 

Freetown. 116,298 

French  point.  _ 298,404 

French  point,  light 404 

French  possessions 1 

Fresco  hills 168 

Fresco  river __ 162 

Fresco  town 168 

Friar  point 458 

Friar  rocks 458 

Frio,  cape _ 466 

Frio,  cape,  false 466 

Frio  cove _ 466 

Fundiun 68 

Fundiun,  water 68 

Funnel  beacon 801 

Funta  bay 422 

Funta  bay,  bank 428 

Funta  bay,  caution 426 

Funta  mount 428 

Furada,  ponta 842 

Furado  point 888 

Futabar  island 105 

a. 

Gebado  point 842 

Gaboon  river 276,295 

Gaboon  river,  anchorage 807 

Gaboon  river,  bores 80d 

Gaboon  river,  buoys 804,305 

Gaboon  river,  caution 304, 805 

Gaboon  river,  climate 27ft 

Gaboon  river,  current  off 807 

Gaboon  river,  directions 807 

Gaboon  river,  freshets _  806 

Gaboon  river,  lights 299 

Gaboon  river,  piers 298 

Gaboon  river,  pilots 807 

Gaboon  river,  settlement 298 

Gaboon  river,  sickness 809 

Gaboon  river^supplies _ .  299, 806 

Gaboon  river,  tides . 306 

Gaboon  river,  tornadoes 307 

Gaboon  river,  weather 806 

Gaboon  river,  winds 306 

Gadomi,  or  Jackin 201 

Galha,  Pedra  de,rock 45 

Galha  point 45 

Gallinas  river 126 

Gallinas  river,  anchorage 126 

Gallinas  river,  landing 127 

Gallinas  river,  tides 127 
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Oallinha  islands. __ 90 

-Gallovidea  reef _ 477 

Gambia  colony 2 

-Gambia  colony,  climate 2 

Gambia  river.  _ _ 67 

Gambia  river,  anchorage 71 

Gambia  river,  buoys 68, 70 

Gambia  river,  caution .     71 

Gambia  river,  climate 72 

Gambia  river,  coal _ 73 

Gambia  river,  communication 72 

Gaml)ia  river,  dangers . .  69 

Gambia  river,  directions 70, 71, 75, 76 

Gambia  river,  landing 71 

Gambia  river,  pilots  .  - .   70, 75 

Gambia  river,  soundings. 69 

Gambia  river,  tides 70 

Gamma  town _ .   .  _     .  185 

Gancho  banks 89 

Oandiolle  telegraph  station  _ 55 

Gangue  river _ 811 

Gapeh  river 161 

Garajam  point _ 281 

Garamas  island 84 

Garamas  spit 8(7 

Garya  point 330 

Gariep  (Orange) river _  . .  491 

Garlzin ._.   .     33 

Garnetbay 40 

Garnet  head 40 

Garraway  point  . .     146 

Garraway  point,  shoal  _ .  .   .        147 

Garraway,  or  Tryh,  river 146 

Garraway  town... 147 

Garrawaytree .  146 

Gazelles  island _ .     54 

George  bay  (San  Carlos) _ .  823 

George  bay,  anchorage 823 

George  bay,  directions 823 

George  bay,  supplies 828 

George  bay,  tides 323 

George  island / 216,867 

Georgetown ._  349 

German  possessions 4 

German  protectorate _  _  _  198 

Gertrude  point 456 

Geyser  island 548 

Ghebe -_. 218 

Ghir,  cape,  or  ras  Aferni 31 

Giba  island. 169 

Gidy  river 282 

Gill  point 367 

Ginol  point ._     75 
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Giraffe  tree 212 

Giraul,  pontado 456 

Giraul,  ponta  do,  light 458 

Giraul  river. 456 

Glass  |x>int 297 

Glass  village... 298 

Glimim  town _. 34 

Goat  island 324 

Goderich  l)ay  .  - . 321 

Goderich  point '. .'.  321 

Gogue  island 312 

Gold  Coast  colonv _ .3,171 

Gold  Coast  colony,  climate 3, 171 

Gold  Coast  colony,  produce .  - .  I 3 

Gold  hill 1 179 

Golon  village '218 

Gomaluta,  or  Porto  Seguro 198 

Gombaru  jwint 64 

Gomb^*  point 288,801 

Gomb^  point,  light 301 

Gonsalez  flats  . 95 

Gonsalez  island _ 95 

Good  Hope,  cape  of 585 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  caution 586 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  directions 586 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  icebergs  . .       .  556 

Good  Hope,  cape  of,  light 585 

Good  Ho{)e,  cape  of,  signal  station  .  536 
Good  Hope,  cape  of,  shoals  off  .  586, 587 

Gord-el-Jamar  hill 86 

Gordons  bay 544 

Gor<*e  bav 60 

Gor^e  island 60 

Gor<?e  island,  caution 60 

Gor^e  island,  cove 60 

Gor^e  island,  fortifications _  93 

Gor^e  island,  population 60 

Gori?e  island,  supplies 60 

GorC'e  island,  tides 60 

Gor<?e  road 60 

Gor^e  road,  anchorage. . .  _ 61 

Gor<?e  road,  tornadoes 61 

Goshawk  point _ 218 

Goshawk  point,  buoy 218 

Gough  island - - 880 

Gough  island,  anchorage 880 

Gough  island,  landing 380 

Gough  island,  position 880 

Grain  coast 125 

Grain  coast,  caution _. 162 

Grain  coast,  currents 151 

Grain  coast,  bay 152 

Grain  coast,  Krumen 153 
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Grain  coaBt,  navigation  of _  _  152 

Grain  coast,  seasons 161 

Grain  coast,  tornadoes __.  152 

Grain  coast,  winds 151 

Grand  Baffo  lagoon 894 

Grand  Basha river __ 157 

Grand  Bassa 132 

Grand  Bassa,  anchorage _  182 

Grand  Bassa,  point .»_ 188 

Grand  Bassa,  tides 188 

Grand  Bassam _ _..  166 

Grand  Bassam,  anchorage 165 

Grand  Bassam,  bar 165 

Grand  Bassam,  communication 165 

Grand  Bassam,  lagoon 165 

Grand  Bassam,  pilots 195 

Grand  Bassam,  telegraph .  165 

Grand  Bassam,  wreck _ 165 

Grand  Beribi 158 

Grand  Batu_-_ 139 

Grand  Butu  point ,.. 189 

Grand  Butu  river _ 189 

Grand  Drewin __  161 

Grand  Kasamanze  bank 77 

Grand  EuUoh  river 184 

Grand  Kulloh  village _ . .  134 

Grand  Lahu _. ___  168 

Grand  Lahu,  tides 168 

Grand  Sesters  river 145 

Grand  Sesters  town 145 

Grand  Sestos- _ 134 

Grand  Tabu. 156 

Grand  Tabu,  anchorage 156 

Grand  town... _ 149 

Grand  Wappi _ 148 

Granite  pillar 426 

Granite  rock 109 

Gravina  bay _..  818 

Gravina  bay,  anchorage 319 

Gravina  bay,  coal  depot .-. 819 

Gravina  bay,  pier __.  819 

Great  Fish  bay _.  461 

Great  Fish  bay,  caution .  462 

Great  Fish  bay,  tides 462 

Great  Fish  bay,  to  Possession  island, 

climate _ 278 

Great  Kwa  river 260 

Great  Munda  isle 294 

Great  Nifu 143 

Great. Ningo  river 191 

Great  Paps 58 

Great  Pass _ 77 

Great  Popo 200 
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Great  Skarcies  river _ .  _ 118- 

Great  Skarcies  river,  anchorage 114 

Great  Skarcies  river,  tides 114 

Great  Tree  hills 188 

Great  Wappi  village 142 

Green  islet 147 

Green  mountain. _ 34S 

Green  Patch  point  _ 267 

Green  point 286,528 

Green  point,  light 52* 

Greenwich  rock 190 

Greslie  point _ __  208 

Griel  island 54 

Griffon  bank.. .._ __.  461 

Groene  river 505- 

Groso,  ponta  do 382 

Grotto,  the..- 107 

Grove  point _..  _  190 

Growa  point _ _._  155 

Growa  reefs 15{^ 

Guadaloupe  hill 885 

Guaderwadi  _ 34 

Guano  bay _ 48g 

Guano  island _ _ 488. 

Gubie  island  .._ 312 

Guegay  creek ^(^ 

Guet  N'dar  village __ _  54 

Guimbering  island _ 77 

Guinea,  gulf,  current 10 

Guinea,  gulf,  navigation 315 

Guinea,  gul  f ,  SW.  monsoon  . .  _ ft 

Gukwe,  or  Joal,  point 66 

Gumara  reef _ I5g 

Gunners  quoin __ 54^ 

Gunza  river 443 

Gwonkom  river _ 188- 

H. 

Hacket  point ^ 90 

Hacket  reef _ 90 

Hadid  point.. -26^ 

I  Haffat-el-Baida  cliff 10 

j  Hako  lagoon,  or  Avon  waters 282 

Half  Assini,  or  Ewiano 167 

Half  Berebi I5g 

Half  Cape  Mount  river 129 

Half  Cape  Mount  river,  anchorage.  120 

Half  Cavally  village _.  155 

Half  Jack,  or  Amokwa 164 

Half  Lahu.. _. 168 

Halifax  island 488 

Halleys  mount _ 861 

Hangklip  cape 544 
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Hangklip  hill ._ 

Hann  bay 

Hann  bay,  anchorage 

Hann  bay,  directions _ 

Hardey  rock > 

Harmattan _ 

Harper  settlement _ 

Harrison  cove 

Harrison  house 211, 

Harrison  house,  telegraph 

Hartley  bank 

Hassan  tower  _ _ _ 

Hay  brook 

Haycock,  the. -. - - 

Heatbfield  mount 

Heliopolis  rock 

Henderson  point 

Henshaw  town 

Herald  point... _ 

Heme  island 

Heybern  hill _ 

Heybern  point _ 

Hickory  point _. 

Hickory  town 

High  peak 

Highland  of  Drewin _ 

Highland  point... - 

Highland  river 

Hill  King  point 

Hill  King  village 

Hoeven  rock 

Hoeven  rock,  buoy _... 

Hollams  Bird  islet 

Hollams  Bird  islet,  current.. 

Holgat  river - 

Homewood  harbor 

Homewood  habor,  rollers  ...J 

Hondeklip  bay 

Hondeklip  bay,  tides ._ 

Hondeklip  bay,  water 

Hondeklip  riyer 

Hopetown - 

Hood  point 

Hoopers  patch 

Horatio  cape 

Horatio  cape,  caution 

Horatio  island 

Horton  cove --. 

Horseshoe  bank 

Hospital  rock 

Hottentot  bay 

Hottentot  point 

Hound  rock — 
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Houtbay 533 

Hout  bay,  dangers 534 

Hout  bay,  supplies 534 

Hout  bay,  tides 534 

Houtjes  bay 514 

Houtjes  bay,  tides... 516 

Houtjes  point _. _  514 

Huard  point 405 

Hulk  rock.. 263 

Hutchinson  island 122 

Hydra  bay _ 547 

Hydra  bay,  tides 547 

Hydrographic  office,  agents  of 604 

Hydrographic  office,  publications  of  599 
Hyenne  village 64 

L 

Ichabo  island 477 

Ichabo  island,  anchorage _.  478 

Ichabo  island,  landing _  479 

Ichabo  island,  rollers 479 

Ichabo  island,tide8 479 

Ichabo  island,  winds 479 

Ida,  Niger  river 218 

Idantenan  heights 81 

Idutown 248 

Idufker  village 33 

Ifni  wadi 68 

Igua  town 182 

Iguela - 384 

Igum6  bay 300 

Igum^  creek 300 

Igum^  river ._ 303 

Ijzer  Fontein  point 517 

Ikana  point 308 

Ikegu  village 208 

Ikoi  river 300 

Ikoradu  bay 281 

Ikuttalake - 243 

He  de  Balagu6  ._ 55 

He  de  Shiong 54 

Uha  das  Cabras 836 

Ilha  das  CaLras,  light 337 

IlhadasRolas 341 

Ilha  das  Kolas,  anchorage 341 

IPia  das  HoIhs,  landing 341 

ll'ia  Santa  Anna 389 

U'leo  de  St.  Miguel 342 

Ilheode  Sonza... 842 

!1   eo  FormoMi 342 

eo  Mrt»  '(H)        842 

oo  ^'eiiii'i"-olo 842 

II   eo.  t^oit.i  «lo ,.,  844 
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Ilheo,  port  d' 472 

Imuma  village 184 

Inaccessible  island 877 

Inaccessible  island,  anchorage 878 

Inaccessible  island,  landing -.  878 

Inaccessible  island,  remarks 878 

Inaccessible  island,  soundings 878 

Inaccessible  island,  supplies 878 

Inamangando  river 455 

Indengulf - -  390 

Indian  bar --  890 

Indian  point  _,_ _ 890 

Indian  spit --.  390 

Indian  spit,  buoy 390 

Inglis  Pahboyea  river 144 

Inner  Baleur  bank _-  245 

Inner  Blinder  shoal _ 498 

Iron  mountains,  or  Jebel  Had  id 26 

Irongomb^n6  island 801 

Isaac  point _ 185 

Isles  do  Los  (Idolos) _  105 

Isles  do  Los,  caution 105 

Isles  do  Los,  remarks 108 

Islet  reef 174 

Ismir  point 101 

Itembou^  village 288 

Ivory  coast _ _-.  155 

Ivory  town,  or  Afugu 164 

J. 

Jackals  pit 496 

Jackin,  or  Gadomi  __. 201 

Jackin  banks _ _  201 

Jack  Jack _ 164 

Jacob  reef _ 518 

Jakna -.  207 

Jamaica  point 121 

Jamaica  village - 121 

Jamber  group- _ _    92 

Jamber  island 92,258 

Jamber  pass _ _ 92 

James  bay  (St.  Helena) 865 

James  bay,  directions 867 

James  bay,  landing _ 866 

James  bay,  lights 866 

James  bay,  tides - 866 

James  bay,  time  ball 866 

James  flats 258 

James  fort 78,188 

James  fort,  light 188 

James  island 258 

James  point 156 
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James  town 365 

James  valley - 865 

Jarin  point '75 

Jatia  river __ 102 

Jatia  town 102 

Jatt  breakers 84 

Jatt  island _-_ 84 

Jatt  river 84 

Jatt  shoals.-- 84 

Jeba  channel 86 

Jeba  river 84 

Jeba  river,  anchorage  .._ 87 

Jeba  river,  directions 87, 89 

Jebel  Habib  mountains - 18 

Jebel  Hadid  mountains 26 

Jebel  Sarsar  mountains __     19 

JellaKoffiorJellu-Kofl 196 

Jella  Koffi,  caution 196 

Jella  Koffi,  landing 197 

Jella  Koffi,  supplies _ __  196 

Jemaali _.    75 

Jenkins  channel --  121 

Jenkins  village .,  121 

Jeremias,  anchorage 18 

Jeremias,  directions 18 

Jews  cliff-. 26 

Jida  river- 147 

Jien  creek 74 

Jillifri - 72 

Jim  Crow  rock 512 

Jinnak  creek 68 

Joal  flat _ 66 

Joal,  or  Gukwe,  point 65 

Joal  patches _     66 

Joal  village 65 

Joba  creek. 75 

John  Owen  bay 499 

Joho  point 286 

Join  tree 239 

Joinville  cape. 296 

Joinville  cape,  beacon 296 

Jong  river 120 

Jorba,  or  Sok  Ensara 33 

Juby  cape 87 

Juby  cape,  anchorage 38 

Juby  cape,  current 87 

Juby  cape,  landing _     88 

Juby  cape,  landmarks 88 

Juby  cape,  tides 88 

Juby  cape,  trade 88 

Judios  bay _ 15 

Judios  point .—    15 

JudioB  rivulet ™    16 
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Jufiin^  breaker 80 

Juf un^  point 79 

Ju-ju  point _ _ _ 245 

Juni  island _._     68 

Juma  bay _ 424 

Juma  bay,  table  of _  424 

Jambas  river _ 68 

Junk  river 131 

Junk  river,  anchorage. -.  132 

Junk  river,  tides 131 

Jurong  creek 74 

Jurong  creek,  tides 74 

Jurunko  creek .-     75 

Jutlen  island 514 

K. 

Kabenda* _ 274 

Kabenda,  population  _ 274 

Kabenda,  trade 274 

Kabenda  bay.... 397 

Kabenda  bay,  bank 397 

Kabenda  bay,  buoy 397 

Kabenda  bay, coal 398 

Kabenda  bay,  diredionn 899 

Kabenda  bay,  light 398 

Kabenda  bay,  pier 398 

Kabenda  bay,  population 398 

Kabenda  bay,  rollers 399 

Kabenda  bay,  supplies 398 

Kabenda  bay,  tides... _  398 

Kabenda  bay,  water 397 

Kabenda  point 397 

Kabenda  town -.  397 

Kabitai  district 102 

Kablahill 148 

Kadabu  bluff.. 158 

Kadabu  hills 158 

Kaio  lagoon _.-  394 

Kaj am ang  creek 75 

Kakabra,  or  Small  hills 163 

Kakongo  factories 394, 422 

Kakongo  river -  394 

Kakonka  island 114 

Kaku  river _ 187 

KakuUma  mount 102 

Kakunzu  island. 101 

Kakunzu  reef _. 101 

Kalaba  (Calabar),  False,  river 251 

Kalaba  (Calabar),  New,  river 246 

Kalaba  (Calabar),  or  Oione,  Old,  river  257 

Kalaba  point. - 247 

Kalkbay - 543 

Kamakan 68 

*  For  Kabenda,  where  found,  read 
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Kamarauka  river 120 

Kamerun  cape 267 

Kamenin  district 273 

Kamerun  district,  exports 278 

Karaerun  district,  population 278 

Kamerun  river 267 

Kamerun  river,  anchorage  _ 268 

Kamerun  river,  beacons 269 

Kamerun  river,  buoys ,...  269 

Kamerun  river,  caution 269 

Kamerun  river,  channel 268 

Kamerun  river,  coal 271 

Kamerun  river,  communication 271 

Kamerun  river,  currents 272 

Kamerun  river,  directions 269 

Kamerun  river,  harmattan 271 

Kamerun  river,  pilots 270 

Kamerun  river,  signals 270 

Kamerun  river,  temperature 271 

Kamerun  river,  tides 270 

Kamerun  river,  tornadoes 271 

Kamerun  mountains 263 

Kamiesberg  mountains 502 

Kanabak  islands _._ 91 

Kanabak  reach 91 

Kansala 78 

Kansala,  supplies _ 74 

Kansala,  tides 74 

Kaolakh.... 68 

Kaolakh,  tide 68 

Kapitiens  kloof 508 

Kapoc  berg _ 520 

Kappatches  river 98 

Karaban  island 77 

Karaban  island,  anchorage 77 

Karaban  island,  light 77 

Karaibe  bank 805 

Karaibe  bank,  buoy 305 

Karautaba  creek 75 

Karashe  bank _ 86 

Karashe  island 84 

Kazamanze  Grand,  bank 77 

Kazamanze  river _ 76 

Kazamanze  river,  anchorage 77 

Kazamanze  river,  pilots _.     77 

Kazamanze  river,  tides 77 

Kazamanze  river,  weather 78 

Kazamanze  river,  winds 78 

Kashan  creek _ 76 

Kashan  point 75 

Kassagua  river 96 

Kassasez _ 98 

Kassi  point _ 161 


Kabfnda.    (AIbo  pages  274  and  397.) 
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KasHi  reefs .   179 

Kassini  river .   .     95 

Kasso  village 105 

Katoii  bay 80 

Katu  point 144 

Katu  rocks 144 

Eatum  rocks .  159 

Eaua  _ .'  _     75 

Kay  a  town 894 

Kel)rada  point 169 

Kelere  roads __ 57 

Kelere  village  _ 57 

Kelly  point . 323 

Kennedy  islands 192 

Kent  town _ _  119 

Keoba  rock 138 

Kesaniu  town 282 

Kesiini  river  _.- 442 

Khomel  river  ___    .   ._ 464 

Khos,  wadi  el _ 19 

Klios,  wadi  el,  bar 19 

Kid  island 105,824 

Kieh.- 266 

Kikoinlx) 444 

Kikom bo, supplies _..  444 

Kikomix)  bay _.  444 

Kikonibo  bay,  anchorage 444 

Kikomlx)  l)ay,  directions 444 

Kikom Ix)  point 444 

Killii,  paps  of 889 

Killu  river 889 

Kilongo  point.-- 388 

Kilongo  river 388 

Kilongo  town 388 

King  and  Queen  point 366 

King  and  Queen  point,  semaphore  .  366 

King  Ak wa  town . .  _ _ .     270 

King  Amachris  tow^n  _  .  _ 248 

King  Bell  town _ 270 

King  George  town 161 

King  Toms  point _   116 

King  William  town _     266 

King  William  town,  anchorage 266 

King  Wills  bay 142 

King  Wills  point. 142 

King  Wills  town 142 

Kingo  village 448 

Kinsemlx) _ _  426 

Kinsembo,  anchorage 426 

KiusemlK),  landing _  426 

Kinsembo  point ._  426 

KinsemlK),  supplies 426 

Kinzao _ 422 

1848-37 
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Klein  river -..     ._ 547 

Klein  Tafel  berg 509 

Kippes  passage 56 

Kisingo          .-- ___ 444 

Kisingo  Grande 445 

Kisingo  Pequeno 444 

Kiasenga  _ 891 

Kitchoru  point 185 

Kitta 197 

Kitta,  anchorage 197 

Kitta,  caution 196 

Kitta,  coast .     197 

Kitta,  communication  -     . .  _ 197 

Kitta,  landing .    _  197 

Kitta,  soundings __     _..  198 

Kodlobu^^  lagoon. . , .  166 

Kogel  bay 544 

Kohit  river 800 

Kohue.  __. 302 

Kolea  district -_  loo 

Kolei'at  village  _ 31 

Kommenda  fort . 179 

Kommenda  point.. 179 

Kommenda  landing _ .   . .    . .  179 

Komo  river ,  800 

Komoi',  or  Akba,  river 166 

Kcmakri 107 

Konakri,  anchorage _  107 

Konakri,  caution 107 

Konakri,  supplies 108 

Konakri,  telegraph 107 

Konakri,  tides 108 

Kondyo  mouth... ._ 313 

Konebombi  bank _ .  102 

KonelK)mbi  island .  101 

Kongensteen  fort 198 

Kongo  Free  State ,    ,  274 

Kongo  Free  State,  population 274 

Kongo  Free  State,  prmiucts 274 

Kongo  French,  population 273 

Kongo  French,  products 273 

K(mgo  (Zaire)  river ._  401 

Kongo  river,  buoys 1 404 

Kongo  river,  caution _ 411 

Kongo  river,  channels 407 

Kongo  river,  coal 405 

Kongo  river,  communication 404 

Kongo  river,  currents 403,  417 

Kongo  river,  directions 405,  407,  412 

Kongo  river,health. _ _  412 

Kongo  river,  lights 404,  408,  410 

Kongo  river.  Northern  shore 406 

Kongo  river,  pilots 405 
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Kongo  river,  products 411 

Kongo  river,  rollers 418 

Kongo  river,  Houndings 419 

Kongo  river.  Southern  shore. . .  ...  409 

Kongo  river,  supplies _  405 

Kongo  river,  temperature 420 

Kongo  river,  tides 411 

Kongo  river,  tugs 405 

Kongo  river,  weather 414 

Kongo  river,  winds _.  414 

Kongo  river  to  Great  Fish  bay,  cli- 
mate    278 

Kongo  rock > 150 

Kongo  rock,  buoy _..  150 

Kongo  stream __ .     11 

Kormantan  town 184 

Kormantan  fort 184 

Kormantan  hills... 188 

Kormantan,  landing _.  184 

Kortimo  island 118 

Kotobrai  cliffs 178 

Kotonu,  or  Appi 201 

Kotonu,  light 202 

Kotonuy pier __  201 

Kotonu,  telegraph 202 

Kotonu,  time  ball 282 

Kradu  water  _ 231 

Kl»iift  bay 517 

kriba... 282 

Krikena 248 

Kringer  point 294 

Kringer  village 294,297 

Krobo  hills _.  191 

Kromme  river. 584 

Kru  bay _  116 

Kru  country 188 

Kru  country,  communication 188 

Kru,  Little 141 

Kru  rock 140 

Kru,  Settra 140 

Kruba 141 

Kruba  river _ 141 

Krule  point 75 

Kuduna  river 219 

Ku^te 898 

Kuisup  river 471 

Kulloh  Grand,  river 134 

Kulloh  Grand,  village 184 

Kulloh,  Little,  or  Kurrau 184 

Kulloh,  Little,  rocks 134 

Kumasi 178 

Kumbrinirock 174 

Kontamkweri  village 184 
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Kuramo  island 208 

Kurrau  river 184 

Kutru  cliffs _.  162 

Kuzu  river _.'  187 

Kwa,  Great,  river 260 

Kwa  mountain 264 

Kwa  town  ._ _ 270 

Kwaben  hill _  185 

Kwaben  village..   297 

K wakwa  country 267 

Kwakwa  river 267 

Kwara  river _ 217 

Kweralma  wadi 33 

Kwoibo river.. _.  257 

K woibo  river,  bar 257 

Kwoilx)  river,  fao^ories  257 

Kwoibo  river,  false 256 

L. 

Labadi  village 189 

Ladder  hill 365 

Lafun  river 219 

Lagart-o  point 887 

Lagos  colony _ 8 

Lagos  colony,  climate 4 

Lagos  lagocm 281 

Lagos  light _ 204 

Lagos, or  Eko  island... 203 

Lagos,  or  Eko  island,  population . . .  203 

Lagos  river  . 203 

Lagos  river,  anchorage 204 

Lagos  river,  bar 205 

Lagos  river,  beacon 204 

Lagos  river,  boat  entrance 206 

Lagos  river,  buoy 204 

Lagos  river,  current 206 

Lagos  river,  directions 206 

Lagos  river,  rollers _  205 

Lagos  river,  rules  _._ 206 

Lagos  river,  soundings 206 

Lagos  river,  temperature 420 

Lagos  river,  tides 204 

Lagos  point- 346 

Lagos  town  ._ 208 

Lagos  town,  anchorage 206 

Lagos  town,  coal 204 

Lagos  town,  communication 204 

Lagos  town,  quarantine 204 

Lagos  town,  repairs _ _.  204 

Lagos  town,  signals 205 

Lagos  town,  supplies 204 

Lagos  town,  telegraph 204 

Lagostacape 484 
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Lagosta  cape,  light 434 

Lahu  Grand- 168 

Lahu  Half 168 

Lahu  Half,  mount 168 

Lahu>  river 163 

Lake  villages _ 168 

Lambarene  village _.  312 

Lambert  bay 506 

Lambert  bay,  supplies _.  507 

Lamiu  point.. 78 

Landana 394 

Landana,  light .__ 395 

La&dana,  point 895 

Landana,  supplies .__ 894 

Langdon  mount 162 

Lasina  river 432 

Laval  bank 291 

Xaval  hill 294 

Laval  island 291 

Lavati  point 263 

Le  Boisde  Griel _.    54 

Ledo  cape 441 

Lee  patch __ 401 

Lee  shoal 311 

Lekki  lagoon _ 207 

Lekkitown 207 

Lekki  vista 208 

Lelundo  river ___  428 

LesMamelles  hills 288 

Leven  head 40 

Leven  island.. _ 822 

Levrier  bank 47 

Levrier  bay 46 

Levrier  bay,  caution _ 48 

Levrier  bay,  tides _    49 

Liberia 4,125 

Libreville 298 

Libreville,  anchorage -.. 298 

Libreville,  buoys  _._ _ _  299 

Libreville,  coal- 298 

Libreville,  cove 298 

Libreville,  lights _.   299 

Libreville,  supplies 299 

Libreville,  tides 806 

Light,  Accra 188 

Light,  Agulhas  cape _ 549 

Light,  Almadi  point 59 

Light,  Ambriz 427 

Light,  Ambrizette 424 

Light,  Ascension 864 

Light,  Bata _. 286 

Light,  Bengaela 449 

Light,  Cape  Coast  castli( 182 


Page. 

Light,  Dakar 62 

Light,  Dar  el  Beida. 22 

Light,  Fernando  Po .,__.  820 

Light,  Foreland  bluff 424 

Light,  Gaboon  river 299,301 

Light,  Gomb6  point 301 

Light,  Good  Hope  cape. 585 

Light,  Kabenda 398 

Light,  Karaban 77 

Light,  Kongo  river 404,408,410 

Light,  Kotonou 202 

Light, Landana 895 

Light,  Lagos _• 204 

Light,  Lagosta  cape 484 

Light,  Libreville... 299 

Light,  Loanda 485 

Light,  Loango 391 

Light,  Manuel  cape 59 

Light,  Mesurado 180 

Light,  Mossamdes 459 

Light,  Novo  Redondo 448 

Light,  Palmas  cape 149 

Light,  Palmeirinhas  point 489 

Light,  ponta  do  Giraul 458 

Light,  Roman  rocks _  540 

Light,  Rusflskwe 63 

Light,  Salinas  point 457 

Light,  San  Thom^  island 837 

Light,  Sierra  Leone 116 

Light,  Spartel  cape 14 

Light,  St.  Helena 366 

Light,  St.  Lonis _.     54 

Light,  St.  Philips  bonnet 448 

Light,  Table  bay,  breakwater 526 

Light,  Table  bay,  Dassen  island 518 

Light,  Table  bay.  Green  point 526 

Light,  Table  bay,  Mouill^  point 526 

Light,  Table  bay,Robben  island 520 

Light,  Table  bay,  south  wharf _  526 

Light,  Tangier 16 

Light,  Three  Points  cape 171 

Light,  Verde  cape 58 

Light,  Walfisch  bay 472 

Limboh  point 263 

Lions  head... 528 

Lions  paws 582 

Lions  rump 523 

Lisboa 811 

Lisboa,  pilots 813 

List  of  Hydrographic  ofiQce  agents. .  604 
List  of  Hydrographic  office  publica- 
tions  » 699 

Little  Bassa  river 182 
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Little  BasHa  river,  anrhora^e .  182 

Little  Butu - 189 

Little  Drewin,  or  Victoria. - .  160 

Little  Elobey  island 292 

Little  Fish  bay  (MossamedeH) 456 

Little  Fish  bay,  anchorage. _  459 

Little  Fish  bay,  lights 458 

Little  Finh  bay,  supplien 458 

Little  Fish  bay,  tides... ..-.  458 

Little  Fish  bay,  water 456 

Little  Kamer uu  peak 264 

Little  Kru... - 141 

Little  Kru  river 140 

Little  KuUoh,  or  Kurraii 184 

Little  Kiilloh  rocks 184 

Little  Mazula  bay 482 

Little  Mazula  village... 488 

Little  Nifu--.- 148 

Little  Niugo .---  190 

Little  Orange  river .  480 

Little  Paps 57 

Little  Pass 77 

Little  Popo 199 

Little  Popo,  anchorage 199 

Little  Popo,  caution _ .  199 

Little  Popo,  current 199 

Little  Popo,  landing 199 

Little  Popo,  soundings 199 

Little  Skarcles  river 113 

Little  Wappi 142 

Livingstone  falls .._ _  402 

Loanda --  486 

Loanda,  directions.  _ 488 

Loanda,  l)eacon 436 

Loanda,  beacon  lights 486 

Loanda,  coal .- 487 

Ijoanda,  currency 487 

Jjoanda,  light 435 

Loanda,  mails 437 

Loanda,  population 487 

Loanda,  railway 437 

Loanda,  repairs 437 

lioanda,  semaphore 488 

Ijoanda,  supplies 487 

Loanda,  telegraph 487 

Ix)anda,  tides - 438 

I^mnda,  time  ball 437 

Loanda  harbor  _.. 435 

Loanda  island 485 

Loanda  reef- .-. ---  485 

Loango 891 

LoangOi,bay 890 

Loango,  directions 391 
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Loango,  landing. 391 

Loango,  light 391 

Loango,  mission . . 890 

loango,  soundings 892 

lioango,  supplies 891 

loango,  tides  _-. 391 

I^bia  point _ 216 

Loblto  bay _ 44d 

Loblto  bay,  anchorage 447 

Jjoblto  bay,  directions 447 

Loblto  bay,  supplies. _ 446 

Loblto  bay,  tides 447 

Iiobito  point 446 

Loblto  spit 446 

Lobster  cape 484 

Ix>cola  river 397 

Loemm(^  river 898 

Logito  river _ .  445 

Ix>gito  river, supplies __  445 

Ix>huay  creek 298 

I^huay  point 298 

Loma  mount 217 

Lomeh,  or  Beh  beach 198 

Ix)ndotonga  village 284 

Ijonchaut _ 459 

I^nghill 185 

I>ong  hills __ _. 168 

I^ng  island 121, 484 

Ix>ng  mountain 158 

Ix)ng  patch 147 

Long  point 518 

Lcmg  Range  point 867 

Ix)ng  Reef  point 182 

Txmgassi j 267 

Ix)ngo  point     442 

I^ngo  river __  442 

Ijongol)ondo  river 889 

• 

Longwood _.  365 

Lookout  point ._  116 

Ijopez  cape 314 

Lopez  cape,  current 315 

Louez  cape,  bay 818,881 

Lopez  cape  bay,  anchorages 814 

Lopez  cape  bay,  current 318, 881 

Lopez  cape  bay,  island 881 

I^pez  cape  bay,  river 881 

Lopez  cape  bay,  supplies 815 

Lopez  cape  bay,  tides -.  315 

Los,  isles  do,  (Idolos) 105 

Los  Matlllos  hills. 88 

T^s  Morretes,  or  Cape  Nun 34 

Los  Morrettes,  soundings 84 

Louis  creek 221 
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Louis  Fonteiu  mountain 505 

Louis  village ._  297 

Lowry  river 282 

Lowry  waterfall 282 

Loz^  point 427 

Loz^  river 427 

Luash  bay 451 

Luash  bay,  supplies 451 

Lubecke  factory . 281 

Lubecke  factory,  rock 281 

Lu  Calla  river 440 

Ludovie  (Long)  island 484 

Ludovic  island,  anchorage 484 

Ludovie  island,  landing  _ 484 

Lukoja 218 

Lynch  Blinder  rock  __.    515 

M. 

Mal>endia  point 295 

Macaco,  ilheo 842 

Ma  Camma  village _.  400 

Macarthy  fort_- 181 

Macarthy  island 67 

Macauley  island .   122 

Macdowell  point 132 

Maclear  cape 586 

Maclear  tower 502 

Macuma  river 800 

Madale  de  Ck)to  point 262 

Madeleine  channel 60 

Madeleine  islands 59 

Mafengbeh 120 

Mafou  -.._ 56 

Mafuga  river ._    803 

Magwonge  cape 262 

Mahquimba  129 

Maidstone  bay _ _  818 

Maidstone  rock  _..   .. 540 

Mai,  ponta  da 881 

Mai  Marth  bay 388 

Mai  Marth  point 338 

Makanda  river 888 

Malabata  point 17 

Mftlagassen  island _ . .  514 

Malaguia 112 

Malemba  bay 895 

Malemba  bay,  anchorage 395 

Malemba  bay,  climate  .  -  896 

Malemba  bay,  natives 396 

Malemba  bav,  rollers 895 

Malemba  point _ .  895 

Malemba  town ___  396 

Malimba  creek 267 
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Malimlm  point 268 

Malimba  river  .._ 280 

Main  point 440 

Malouine  bank 298 

Maluine  bank 40 

Mamballa  channel 408 

M am bolo  factory.-- __-  113 

Mamelles,  les 288,822 

Mamkwadihill _  186 

Mamkwadi  village 186 

Mamre  berg - 519 

M am u a  rock ..-   .-.  .   .  178 

Mandji  settlement _.  815 

Manea  river 108 

Mauea  river,  directions ....  _ .  108 

Manea  river,  tides . .     109 

Manel,  port : 92 

Mangortown 105 

Mangrove  bank 802 

Mankwe  Grande 422 

Manna  point 120,127 

Manna  river _. 127, 184 

Manna  rocks 185 

Mano  river 147 

Man  of  War  road 336 

Man  of  War  road,  anchorage.  -  -   -  838 

Man  of  War  road,  supplies 886 

Mansuria  town .   _...     21 

Manteri  island 90 

Manuel  cape  (Boniul) .     59 

Manuel  cape,  currents 68 

Manuel  cape,  light ._.  59 

Mao  bank 91 

Maralx)Ut  bank 294 

Marchan  table-land. 15 

MarchC*  de  Gandiolle ..   55 

Marcus  island.  .   . .-  514 

Mar  fa,  or  Cape  Mount,  river 128 

Margate  head - 421 

Marktree ..   248 

Mamora  New,  or  Mehediya 20 

MamoraOld 19 

Marocco  bar 24 

Marocco,  boundary  of 1, 85 

Marocco,  currents _ 24, 87 

Marocco,  landing 39 

• 

Marocco,  tides 24 

Marocco,  winds 39 

Marshall 131 

Marshall  point .  - _ . .  131 

Marshall  rocks 476 

Martha  point 880 

Martin  rock-. - 509 
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Martinho  bank 86 

Martinho  creek 86 

Martinho  point 86, 346 

Marwood  river 328 

Massa  tower .  21 

Massab^ 898 

Massab<?,  anchorage _ 394 

Massab^,  landing 394 

Ma88ab<5  river... ...  898 

Masnangano  settlement _,  440 

MaHsemodom _ 422 

3Iafltote  bay  ._ 441 

Mastote  bay,  anchorage 441 

Mat  point. 107 

Mata  bank 80 

Mata  cape 79 

Matakong  island 110 

Matakong  island,  soundings 110 

Matambi  river 386 

Matillos  hills,  los 88 

Matumal  creek _ 267 

Matuti  point 886 

Matuti  point,  reef 887 

Matroos  bay _.  520 

Matroos  point 520 

Maxwell  river 408 

Mayondi  mount 100 

Mayumbabay.. _ ..  386 

Mayumba  bay,  directions 387 

May  urn  ba  bay,  landing 387 

Mayumba  bay,  supplies 387 

Mayumba  bay,  tides _ . .  887 

Mayumba  cape .  _  386 

Mazighan  cape 23 

Mazighan  cape,  directions 23 

Mazighan  town 28 

Mazighan,  communication 23 

Mazighan,  landing 23 

Mazighan,  quarantine 23 

Mazighan,  supplies 23 

Mazula  bay.  Great 432 

Mazula  hills .  432 

Mazula  village _ 433 

M'Boma  river _ _  295 

M'Bon  Mogel 300 

M'Boro  village 57 

McArthurhead ..  355 

McDougall  harbor 499 

McDougall  harbor,  tides 500 

McDougall  harbor,  water .  500 

Meano,  or  Uina,  harbor 35 

Mebanga  river 295 

Mechlin  river 132 


Paob. 

Medine. _     56 

Mehediy a  or  New  Mdmora 20 

Mehediya,  anchorage -    20 

Mehediya,  bank  oif 20 

M<^gombie  point ,  295 

Mel  island 92 

M^^l^yesand  hills 57 

Melkbosh  point 520 

Melville  bay 822 

Mellakori  river _  111 

Mellakori  river,  beacons 112 

Metlakori  river,  caution 118 

Mellakori  river,  directions 111,  112 

Mellakori  river,  pilots.  _ _..  112 

Mellakori  river,  rock 112 

Mellakori  river,  shoal Ill 

Mellakori  river,  tides 118 

Mendi  country 120 

Mendotree 120 

Meudoro  creek 75 

Mercia  Aves  l)ay 885 

Mercury  island 475 

Mercury  island,  landing _  475 

Mercury  island, shoal .-_ 476 

Meredith  point.. 186 

Mesa  de  Marclian 15 

Mesa  wadi.  .. 82 

Mesurado  cape _.  130 

Mesurado  cape,  light.. 180 

Mesurado  river 129 

M<'*t<5ore  bank 298 

Metuton  point 888 

Menu w  island 515 

Mexias  river 881 

Mhenga  tribe 291 

Middle  bank 69,86,294,305 

Middle  bank,  buoy 70 

Middle  Bassa 132 

Middle  ground.  Bonny  river 260 

Middle  ground,  Gambia  river 69 

Middle  ground,  Mellakori  river 111 

Middle  ground,  Sherbro  river 121 

Middle  ground.  Sierra  Leone  river.  115 

Middle  ground,  Sombreiro  river 246 

Middle  island 879 

Middle  Nifu 148 

Middle  point 149 

Middle  reef 189 

Middleton  river 216 

Middleton  river,  directions 216 

Middleton  river,  soundings 216 

M  iddleton  river,  tides 216 

Miguel,8t.,  ilheode 842 
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Milkbosch  point  .. 500 

Milkbosch  point,  caution 505 

Milkbosch  point,  rock  oflP 500 

Milieu  bank 805 

Miller  island-..! 216 

Miller  point 539 

Mina  creek 302 

Mina  fort  da 830 

Mintohill  _._.. 520 

Minto  hill,  light 520 

Mirik  cape 50 

3Iissanga  factory 422 

Mitre  bank 288 

Mire  peak 287 

Moanda 405 

Mobido  village _ 208 

MocuUa,  factories 423 

Moculla,  lauding 423 

Moculla,  supplies 423 

Modder  river 519 

Mogador 27 

Mogador,  anchorage .__ 28, 29 

Mogador,  approach 27 

Mogador,  caution 29,30 

Mogador,  climate 30 

Mogador,  coal 27 

Mogador,  communication _     28 

Mogador,  current ._    30 

Mogador,  directions 28, 29 

Mogador,  diseases 30 

Mogador,  dues 28 

Mogador,  harbor 28 

Mogador,  island  28 

Mogador,  landing 27 

Mogador,  quarantine 28 

Mogador,  road 29 

3Iogador,  soundings 27 

Mogador,  supplies 27 

Mogador,  tides i 30 

Mogador,  winds 30 

Mona  Mazea  bank. 401 

Mona  Mazea  bank,  current 401 

Monanga  peninsula 266 

3Ionbai  creek 302 

Mondoleh  island 264 

Mongo-ma-Etindeh  peak ^_ . .  263 

Mongo-ma-Loba  peak 263 

Monkey  creek  _ _ ___  260 

Monkey  rock. -_ ..   144 

Monpanga  islands ._   404 

Monrovia 130 

Monrovia,  anchorage 130 

Monrovia^bay... 130 


PAOlb 

Monrovia,  landing... 180 

Monrovia,  mails 180 

Monrovia,  supplies 180 

Monrovia,  tides 130 

Moore  point _  213 

Moore  point,  beacon •  218 

Morcego,  ponta  do  .._ _ _  840 

Mordecai  creek 268 

3Iorebaia  river 109 

Morebaia  river,  directions 109 

Morebaia  river,  tides 109 

Mori  point 188 

Morikaria  river _.  Ill 

Moro  anchorage 40 

Moroa  river 448 

Morrell  island 505 

Morretos  los,  or  cape  Nun... 34 

Morro  point 442 

Morro  point,  anchorage 448 

Morro  Carregado  hillock 885 

Mortality  point 162 

Morton  bay 264 

Morton  bay,  beacon 264 

Mosquito  creek 400. 

Mosquito  point 289 

Mosquito  Marigot 58 

Mossamedes 457 

Mossamedes,  anchorage 459 

Mossamedes,  buoys 458 

Mossamedes,  climate . 457 

Mossamedes,  coal 458 

Mossamedes  cove ___  458 

Mossamedes,  lights 458 

Mossamedes,  longitude... 457 

Mossamedes,  pier 468 

Mossamedes,  soundings -  458 

Mossamedes,  supplies 458 

Mossamedes  tides 458 

Mossamedes  water 458 

Mossor  village 79 

Mosterio  islet 827 

Mosteiro  point 327 

Mouche  bank 804 

Mouche  bank,  buoy 804 

Mouill<5  point 526 

Mouill<5  point,  light 526 

Mouit  village _    55 

Mount  (see  proper  name). 

Mount  cape 129 

Mount  cape.  Half,  river 129 

Mount  cape,  Half,  river,  anchorage.  129 
Mousseguiob  hills 55 

Mouta  Secca  point 409 

0 
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Mpuii^we  tribes 

Mpongwe  villages 

Mud  bar ... 

Mudge  head  _  . . .   .     . 

Mudge  point . 

Mugine  village  . .   ...  . 

Muizenberg  mouiitaiiiH 
M  ulair- Abu -Sail  um  .. 
Mullet  bank    .... 

Mumfurd  fort 

Mum  ford  point--   . . 
Mum  ford  village. 
Mumunein  rock 

Munda  isles ^ 

Munda  river  ..... 
Munda  river,  bank  . .   . . 

Munden  point 

Mungo  creek  .   -. 

Muni  river 

Muni  river,  caution . .    . 
Muni  river,  directions  . 
Munni  river    .   . . 
Murder  bav. .     . 
Murder  spit. .       ._.     . 

Murra)^  bay  .   

Murray  bay,  landing 
Murura  point  .   . 
Mussera 
Mussera,  anchorage 

Muta  point       _.  . 

Mutangari  point    .  .    . . 
Muxima  settlement. . 

N. 


I'auk. 

-  297 
.  297 

-  99 
41 

.  546 

211 

.  536 

-  19 
.  890 

186 
.  182 

182 

288 
.  294 

293 
.  294 
.  366 
.  268 
.  293 

293 
.  298 

186 
79 

214 
.  520 
.  520 
.  99 
.  425 
.  425 
.  67 

269 

440 


Nakwa  river 184 

Namaqualand 275 

Namaqualand,  population ...  275 

Nango  Nang(?  river _   ..       .  382 

Nanna  creek..   .   ..     211 

Nanna  Kru  village _  142 

Nano  river. 158 

Nassau  fort    .  . 188 

Nautilus  hill....  ...     482 

Nautilus  hill,  beacon ...  482 

Nazareth  bay 311 

Nazareth  river..-         _.     .       312 

Naze  cape 64 

N'chile  river .     .  811 

N'Chonguen  Chin^  lake -.882 

Ndgeba .-.  893 

Ndondge  village 263 

Ndoni    ..    .   _._ 218 


Pakk. 

Ndoni  creek  . _. 243 

Xeatano  point 141 

Neatano  |X)int,  wreck 141 

Needle  n)ck-. 514 

Needles  rock-- 15 

Negra  point . .  456 

Negro  bay _  459 

Negro  cape 459 

Negro  cape,  bank . .  459 

Negro  cape,  pillar 459 

Nervion  bay  ....                       321 

Neves,  ponta  das. ...             .  342 

New  Kalaba  (Calabar)  river. 246 

New  Kalaba  river,  boat  channels     .  248 

New  Kalaba  river,  directions  .    .     ,  248 

New  Kalaba  river,  town 248 

New  Garraway  town  .     147 

New  river  . .   .                 .   .     ...  136 

New  Sess  river .       .    . .  _  _           .     .  134 

Newtown 167 

N'golo  village.   _     . .  312 

N'golo  village,  pilots       .      ..     ...  313 

Ngueze  {M)int  .  ..     ..         .311 

N'gumbi  point  .300 

Ngunie  river.     .     .     ..    .  312 

N  ianyano  village  ...  .187 

Nicolas  bank 321 

Nicoll  island                        .     .  266 

N  if  u.  Great                         ....  143 

Nifu,  Little,  landing 143 

Nifu,  Middle 143 

Nlgerdelta .    .  208 

Niger  protectorate  -■....  4 

Niger  protectorate,  climate  .  4 

Niger  river  _       .   - 217 

Niger  river,  anchorage      223 

Niger  river,  bar . 221 

Niger  river,  buoys.     . 222 

N  iger  river,  caution 223 

Niger  river,  coal 220 

Niger  river,  communication _  221 

Niger  river,  directicms 222, 223 

Niger  river,  eastern  spit 221 

Niger  river,  greatest  draft 219 

Niger  river,  least  depth .  221 

Niger  river,  lee  channel 222 

Niger  river.  Nun  entrance 219 

Niger  river,  oufer  anchorage  .  222 

Niger  river,  pilots..       .  222 

Niger  river,  repairs _  220 

Niger  river,  soundings .  .  223 

Niger  river,  supplies  .  .  _ 220 

Niger  river,  tides 222 
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Ni^jer  river,  trade ..  219 

Niger  river,  weather  channel .  222 

Niger  river,  western  spit 221  , 

Nightingale  islands 379 

Nightingale  islands,  landing 379 

Nightingale  islands,  remarks 879 

Nightingale  islands,  sounding 879 

Nightingale  islands,  water 379 

NimW  lake .     _.  883 

Nimrod  rock _ 540 

Ningo  Grande  peak 192 

Ningo,  Little 190 

Ningo,  Great .  191 

Ningo  river 191 

Ningue  island -.  812 

Ningiie  Sika.. 883 

Niobe  reef 183 

Nipple  mount 14 

Nisiis  bank -.    305  ' 

Nisus  bank,  buoy  -  ._     _._ _  805 

Nisus  mount _   ._  283 

Nkogo  river 297 

Nkogo  village 297 

Nkogue  river 294 

Nkula  mando 398 

Noahs  ark 540 

Noki  village  . .   409 

Noki  village,  supplies ..   __   ..  409 

Nolloth  port _ _  496 

Nolloth  port,  anchorage 497 

Nolloth  port,  beacons . .  498 

Nolloth  port,  buoy 498 

Nolloth  port,  communication  ._.  497 

Nolloth  port,  current .  498 

Nolloth  port,  danger  signal 498 

Nolloth  port,  directions 498 

Nolloth  port,  observation  spot .   .  497 

Nolloth  port,  pilots 498 

Nolloth  port,  rain 499 

Nolloth  port,  rock  off 496 

NoHoth  port,  supplies 497 

Nolloth  port,  tides 499  i 

Nolloth  port,  town .  497 

Norman  point 297 

Noronha,  ponta  do 457 

North  bav 514 

North  Blinder  rock. _^_ 509 

North  Cape  Blanco 24 

North  channel 112,229 

North  island 125 

North  point 209,216,354,880,514 

North  reef 139,498 

Northeast  bav 355 


Pagb. 

Northeast  point 480 

Northumberland  point 549 

Northumberland  point,  current 550 

Northumberland  point,  landing 550 

Northwest  bav _•__  512 

Northwest  patches 124 

Northwest  point 289,502 

Notown  reach 75 

Nourse  river 465 

Nourse  river,  shoals _-  466 

Novo  Redondo -_     443 

Novo  Redondo,  bank 443 

Novo  Redondo,  caution 443 

Novo  Redondo,  climate 443 

Novo  Redondo,  light 448 

Ntynie  village -  382 

Nuckba  island 161 

Nun  cape 220 

Nun  cape,  or  los  Morretes 34 

Nun  cape,  discolored  water 34 

Nun  cape,  soundings  .  35 

Nun  cape,  table  of  .  i .  _ . 84 

Nun,  or  Assaka,  river _     35 

Nun  entrance,  Niger  river _--  219 

Nun  entrance,  anchorage  off 222 

Nun  entrance,  tides —  222 

Nunez  river 96 

Nunez  river,  anchorage 97, 98 

N  unez  river,  coal  _ 96 

N  unez  river,  directions 96, 97 

Nunez  river, supplies 96 

Nunez  river,  tides ..     98 

Nxondias .._ 470 

N'Yango. 386 

O. 

Oatland  point--.     . 539 

Oatland  point,  beacon 539 

Obako  village..   .   253 

Obelo  creek 302 

Obobi,  or  Bool  y,  town -    .  209 

Observation  point 99 

Ob8er\'atory _..._  ._  268 

Odi  village 208 

Odi  vista  (Ajimo) _.  208 

Ogden  harl)or 467 

Ogden  rocks 468 

Ogolokiama.. 248 

Ogombray  creek 298 

Ogoni  creek    _   _     ...   254 

Ogowe  bay  . 811 

Ogowe  river  .   ..   312 

Ogowe  river,  bar 812 
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Ojrowe  river,  directions 812 

Ogowe  river,  pilots 318 

Ogowe  river,  seasons 318 

Ogowe  river,  siippl  ies 81 8 

Oguburi  river 218 

Ogun  river 281 

Ohombda 254 

Ohombela  creek  .. _  253 

Oione,  or  Kalaba,  Old,  river 257 

Ok  para,  or  Wemeh,  river 282 

Okrika  town -.  248 

Okun  Beju 207 

Old  Benguela  head... 442 

Old  Man  hills ..__  455 

Old  Hole  point 268 

Old  Kalaba  (Calabar)  river _ .  257 

Old  Kalaba  river,  buoys 258 

Old  Kalaba  river,  caution 259, 261 

Old  Kalaba  river,  climate 258 

Old  Kalaba  river,  channels 259 

Old  Kalaba  river,  communication.-  258 

Old  Kalaba  river,  directions 259,260 

Old  Kalaba  river,  tides 261 

Old  Mamora 19 

Old  Man  of  War  channel 250 

Old  town 258 

Old  town,  water 261 

Olifant  river 505 

Olifants  Bosh  point _ 584 

Olifants  Bosh  point,  shoal  off 584 

Olohuibao  creek 802 

Omaruru  river 469 

Omb(?  river 287 

Omoko  town. - 248 

Onitsha 218 

O no  lagoon 166 

Onzo  river ,_.  438 

Opobo  river.  _ 252 

Opobo  river,  anchorage _.  256 

'Opobo  river,  bar 255 

Opobo  river,  beacons 255 

Opobo  river,  buoys 255 

Opobo  river,  caution 255 

Opobo  river,  climate 254 

Opobo  river,  communication 256 

Opobo  river,  directions 256 

Opobo  river,  factories 254 

OpolK)  river,  pilots 256 

Opobo  river,  position 254 

Opobo  river,  tides 256 

Opobo  river,  town _  254 

Onrust  berg 547 

Opulobo  island 238 
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Orange  fort._ _ 176 

Orange  river  (Gariep) -..  491 

Orange  river,  Little  ,._ 480 

Orango  channel _  92 

Orango  channel,  caution 98 

Orango  channel,  tides 94 

Orango  reef 93 

Oratshi  river _ 248 

Oribi  river __  120 

Orontes  bank 118 

Oshun  river 281 

Otolu  vista 208 

Otondo  river 286 

Ouro  estuary 42 

Ouro  river.-- -  41 

Ouro  river,  anchorage -.  _ 42 

Ouio  river,  Imr .-- -  42 

Ouro  river,  landing.- .-  42 

Ouro  river,  supplies 43 

Ouro  river,  tides  _. 43 

Outer  Baleur  bank 245 

Outer  patch __ 148 

Outer  point ..-  287 

Outer  rock 150 

Oval  moiuitains _.  159 

Owendo  bay 300 

Owendo  point .- 299 

Oyster  bay - 446 

Oysler  bay,  landing 446 

Oyster  creek _ 72 

Ovster  river  ,...._ 76 

p. 

Padrao  point ..- ._ 402 

Padrim  peak 326 

Padron  point 409 

Padron  point,  light 409 

Palaver  islands _ 281 

Palaver  mount,  or  PuUoi 200 

Palgrave  point _ 467 

Palma  village . .  207 

Palmas  cape 149 

Palmas  cape,  anchorage 150 

Palmas  cape,  V)oat  channel 151 

Palmas  cape,  light  .__ 149 

Palmas  cape,  river 149 

Palmas  cape,  rocks 149 

Palmas  cape,  soundings 151 

Palmas  cape,  tides 151 

Palmas  point 428 

Palmeirinhas  point 439 

Palmeirinhas  point,  caution 439 

Palmeirinhas  point,  light . . _ 489 
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Palmerin  point 65 

Palmiet  river 546 

Palmiet  valley 548 

Palm  Grove  cape 24 

Palm  Oil  rivers 209,271 

Palm  Oil  rivers,  commerce 271 

Palm  Oil  rivers,  seasons 271 

Palm  point 220,238 

Palma  village _. _..  207 

Panavia  bight 281 

Panavia  bight,  anchorage 281 

Panavia  bight,  water 281 

Pandinu  point 305 

Pandora  patch 401 

Papagaio  peak 826 

Papagaio  river 329 

Papillonbank... 304 

Paps,  the... _ 310,326,439 

Paps  of  cape  Verde 58 

Paraidia  river 883 

Parcels  breakers 80 

Parker  patch 406 

Paris  point __. ___  297 

Parrot  island 257 

Parrot  spit 257 

Pashu  rock 145 

Passage  point 345 

Passage  rock 345 

Passages,  Ascension  to  coast  of  Africa  358 
Passages,  Ascension  to  8t.  Helena. .  359 
Passages,  bight  of  Benin  to  Ascen- 
sion and  back 359 

Passages,  Kongo  river  to  St.  Helena.  368 
Passages,  Princes  island  to  Ascension  347 
Passages,St.Helena  to  coast  of  Africa  368 
Passages,  St.  Helena  to  cape  of  Good 

Hope 368 

Passages,  Sierra  Leone  to  Ascension .  358 

Passages,  length  of 368 

Passaro  island _ 87 

Paternoster  point 512 

Paulsberg 522 

Peacock  roadstead 493 

Pedra  das  Agulhas 338 

Pedra  de  Galha  rock _ 45 

Pedra  deGalle  rock 327 

Pedras  de  Pungo  Andongo _  440 

Pedras  Negras _  440 

Pedras  point .._ 385 

Pedras  Tinhosas 334 

Pedralva  rocks .     89 

Pedralva  rocks,  beacon _     89 

Pedrim  islet 838 


Paos. 

Pedrinha  point 338,844 

Peini  point 300 

Peixe,ponta  do 38ft 

Pelican  point _..  471 

Pelican  point,  beacon 471 

Penedo  fort __.  435 

Penelope  pass. __-  308 

Penelope  pass,  directions _.     308- 

Penguin  island __  481 

Penguin  islet 38a 

Pefiha  Grande  cliff 40 

Peninsula  point 170 

Pennington  river 215 

Pequena  bay ._  330 

Pepr^  point 16» 

Perroquet  island 30^ 

Pescador  bank 838 

Peter  Fortis  point 248 

Petit  Denis  village 302 

Phcpnix  rock 540 

Pico,  the..-. -.  332 

PicoCao  Grande _..  335 

PicoCafi  Pequena. _ 385 

Pico  de  Anna  de  Chaves 384 

Pico  de  Maria  Fernandez _.  385 

Pico  de  San  Thom€ 384 

Pico  do  Centro 34^ 

Pico  do  Fogo 348 

Pico  dos  SalcadOs 348 

Pico  Mocandom 385 

Piccaninny  Bassam 164 

Piccaninny  Lahu 168 

Piccaninny  Sesters 145 

Piconegro  point -.  381 

Pigeon  bay 445 

Pigeon  point 15 

Picket  berg 508 

Pillar  bay 342 

Pillar  point.. 342,402 

Pilon  point ._--  319 

Pilones  anchorage ._ _.     40 

Pine  islet 454 

Pipas  das,  bay 468 

Pipon  patch _. 93 

l*irate  bay _. 118 

Pirate  creek 404 

Pirate,  or  Bobia,  island  ..^ 265 

Pirate  rocks ..  265 

Plaia  Blanca  river _     34 

Plantain  island. 120 

Plassa  mount 140 

Plassa  river. 140 

Plum  Pludding  island 490 
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Pobanio  river 136 

Pobamo  rockH. . _ _ 186 

Foclor - 56 

Pofadder  point _  515 

Point  (see  proper  name). 

Potopeak •. 845 

Pomp  island 92 

Pompendi 175 

Pompendi  point _  _  175 

Pompendi  reef _ 175 

Pommier  bank _  802 

Pomona  inland _..   ..   489 

Pomona  island,  caution . .      . .    489 

Ponga  (»oast 104 

Ponga  coast,  fogs 104 

Ponga  coast,  seasons 104 

Ponga  coast,  soundings 108 

Ponga  coast,  tides 104 

Ponga  coast,  winds. 104 

Ponga  river 99 

Ponga  river,  anchorage       .  100 

Ponga  river,  bars .       99 

Ponga  river,  caution 101 

Ponga  river,  directions 99, 100 

Ponga  river,  supplies 101 

Ponga  river,  tides 101,104 

Pongara  bank 804 

Pongara  beacon ....    ...     ....     .       801 

Pongara  point .  801 

Ponitown _.   .     190 

Poni  town,  landing 190 

Ponta  (see  proper  name). 

P(mta  Mina  wood .  802 

Poor  point  _.. 157 

Poor  river .   .  157 

Popo,  Great 200 

Popo,  Little  199 

Popo,  Little,  anchorage ...   199 

Popo,  Little,  caution ._  199 

Popo,  Little,  soundings 199 

Port  (see  proper  name). 

Portendick  -_ .     51 

Portendick,  caution 52 

Portendick,  directions 52 

Portendick,  roadstead . .     52 

Portendick,  tides .     52 

Portinho  point 882 

Portland  point 855 

Porto  Consado  . .     86 

Porto  Novo 202 

Porto  Novo,  anchorage 202 

Porto  Novo,  lagoon 202, 282 

Porto  Rico  town 897 


Pauk. 

Porto  Seguro 198 

Porto  Seguro,  anchorage 199 

Porto  Seguro,  supplies. _'. 199 

Portudal .     64 

Portudal ,.  anchorage  _ 64 

Portuguese  bank 245 

Portuguese  channel  .1 250 

Portuguese  ]x>sses8ions 5 

Porura  or  Aflao ..  198 

Possession  island 485 

Possession  island,  beacon 485 

Possession  island,  current 487 

Possession  island,  directions 486 

Possession  island,  haze  and  fog 487 

Possession  island,  remarks 486 

Possession  island,  roclf,  near 485 

Possession  island,  tides 485 

Possession  island,  winds 486 

Possession  island  to  port  St.  Martin, 

climate 279 

Postilion  bank _.  804 

Potu  lagoon  .     ..    _       -.  166 

Prah  rock .-.     178 

Praia  Formiga  .     828 

Praia  Grande  . .         881 

Praia  Lagarto 837 

Praia  Sanca.     340 

Praia,  ponta  do   .  .   ...         889 

Pramanga  bay .  -  841 

Pramanga  i)oint 341 

Prampram  _   . .      190 

Prampram,  anchorage , —  191 

Prampram,  supplies 191 

Prela,  ponta 840 

Pricepoint .._    .162 

Prince  of  Wales  bay 489 

Prince  bay .     . . 314 

Prince  point  . . 814 

Prince  rock  _  .  _ . .    314 

Prince  rock,  buoy ..  814 

Princes  island 325 

Princes  island,  climate 326 

Princes  island,  population 826 

Princes  island,  products 326 

Princes  island,  soundings 826 

Pringle  bay 544 

Prometheus  shoal 388 

Prosperous  bay _  361 

Pua  river 186 

Puerto  da  Lenha 407 

Puerta  da  Lenha,  anchorage  _ _  407 

Puerta  da  Lenha,  channels  to 407 

Puerta  da  Lenha,  current 407 
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Puerta  da  Leuha,  directions- __  407 

Puerta  da  Leuha,  pier 407 

Pullam  island 98 

Pullam  shoals 98 

Pulloi,  or  Palaver,  mount 200 

Piuigue  (Black)  point 296 

Punshavel  point 66 

Punta  Cavalho  . __ 41 

Pyramid  point 344 

Pyramid  rock 344,354,378 

Pyramid  rock,  landing 345 

Pyramid  tree 251 

Q. 

Quanwas  mount 469 

Queen  Anne  point 188 

Quinta  house 434 

Quoin  point.-   548 

Quoin  point,  patches  near 548 

Quoin  village 548 

R. 

Rabat _.     20 

Rabat,  anchorage  __. 21 

Rabat  communication 21 

Rabat,  supplies 21 

Rabat,  tides ._ 21 

Rabba 219 

Rainy  season,- 5 

Raleigh  river 122 

Ramboe  river 808 

Ramos  river 214 

Ramos  river,  anchorage 215 

Ramos  river,  bar _ _..  214 

Ramos  river,  tides _-  214 

Rando  river 312 

Ranger  x)oint 146 

Raphael  creek 410 

Raphael  creek,  pilots.. __  405 

Rap  pace  (Ropass)  factory  _ _     98 

Ras  Aferni,or  cape  Ghir 31 

RasTegriwelt 30 

Ras-ul-Hadik  ..._ 24 

Raz-el-9kukkar  _._ _ 14 

Raven  mountain 18 

Recherch(5  bank 305 

Red  bank.  Bird  island 68 

Red  cape  ..- 64 

Red  cliffs...- 413 

Red  mount 400 

Red  point 400,444 

Redondo  mount 456 

Refraction 11 


♦  Pacie. 

Rembo  river-. 882 

Rendall  island 121 

Rennell  current 9 

Rennel  1  current,  note 9 

Repose  bay 47 

Repose  bay,  winds 48 

Resolute  shoal 61 

Rey  island 87 

Richards  point 192 

Riet  bay 516 

Rigoho  village 300 

RioBento 238 

Rio  de  Plain  Blanca 34 

Rio  del  Rey 262 

Rio  Grande,  or  Bolola,  river * .  _  _  91 

Risco  point __  380 

River  point -_  172 

Riverside 193 

Riverside,  tides 193 

Roani  bank 177 

Roast  Beef  islands _.  490 

Robbe  bay -_  496 

Robbe  islet 496 

Robben  island _ __  520 

Robbeu  island,  anchorage 520 

Robben  island,  landing 520 

Robben  island,  light 520 

Robert  harbor 482 

Robert  harbor,  anchorage . .  - _  488 

Robert  harbor,  settlements 482 

Roberts  port 128 

Rock  bay 469 

Rockland  point 539 

Rock  8e88  factory  .w _  136 

Rock  Sess  point _. 186 

Rock  Town  point.. _.  149,158 

Rocky  bank 585 

Rocky  head - 95 

Rocky  point 294 

Rocky  pyramid 284 

Rocky,  or  Arlett,  shoal 20 

Rogolay  creek 301 

Roi  Glass  village 298 

Rokel 115 

Rokon   _ _ 115 

Rolas,  ilha  das 841 

Roman  rocks 540 

Roman  rocks,  light 540 

Rombi  mountain 264 

Rombi  village  ._ 262 

Ronda  point 169 

Ronde  Berg  breaker _.^_..  519 

Roodewall  bay. 50 
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Boodewall  bay,  tides 608 

Bopasis  ( Roppaee )  factory 98 

Boque«  Islaad 828 

Botifonk  river 120 

Bough  Corner  point 244 

Bough  Corner  spit .-_ 245 

Bound  mountain _.  158 

Boxo  cape _ _  79 

Boxo  cape,  shoal  off 80 

Bufiskwe  village 68 

Bufiskwe  village,  light 68 

Bugged  point 268 

Buma,  or  Crawford,  island 105 

Bu ma  island,  anchorage _..  107 

Buma  island,  directions 106 

Buma  island,  tides 106 

Bupert  bay 366 

Bup^rt  valley 867 

Busswurm  island 150 

S. 

Saddle  hill 21, 182,  284,  476 

Saddle  hills 328 

Saddle  point 284 

Safl,or  Asafl,  bay 25 

Safl  bay,  anchorage 26 

Safl  bay,landing 26 

Safl  bay,  town 25 

Safl  cape 25 

Saiaba  island _ 169 

Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 


bajarsa  torrent 85 

nt  Andrew,  or  Sassandra,  river.  .161 

nt  Ann  bay _ 45 

nt  Ann  bay,  shoal _ 45 

nt  Ann  cape 48, 126 

nt  Ann  shoals 125 

nt  Ann  shoals,  directions 125 

nt  Ann  shoals,  flsh _ 125 

Saint  Ann  shoals,  tides _.  125 


Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 
Sa 


nt  Ann  shoals,  soundings 126 

nt  Anthony  point 169 

nt  Bras  cape 442 

nt  Catherine  cape 885 

nt  Cyprian  bay 44 

nt  Eugenie  factory _.     96 

nt  George  point 135 

nt  Helena  bay _..  508 

nt  Helena  bay,  anchorage 509 

nt  Helena  bay,  supplies . 509 

nt  Helena  bay,  tides 609 

nt  Helena  bay,  town 609 

nt  Helena  island 860 

nt  Helena  island,  climate 864 


Paoi. 

Saint  Helena  island,  coal 864 

Saint  Helena  island,  directions 867 

Saint  Helena  island,  landing _  366 

Saint  Helena  island,  passages 368 

Saint  Helena  island,  population 365 

Saint  Helena  island,  produce 868 

Saint  Helena  island,  rollers 868 

Saint  Helena  ishuid,  supplies 363 

Saint  Jago  fort 180 

Saint  John  cape _ 288 

Saint  John  cape,  caution 281^ 

Saint  John  cape,  currents -•_  289 

Saint  John  cape,  landing  -.. 289 

Saint  John  cape,  rock  oflf 288 

Saint  John  island 51 

Saint  John  mount _,  132 

Saint  John,  or  Brass,  river .  _ 238 

Saint  John  river,  Liberia _  182 

Saint  John  river,  anchorage 182 

Saint  Joseph  mission ._ 65 

Saint  Louis 54 

Saint  Louis,  climate  _ _._  '  54 

Saint  Louis,  coal 54 

Saint  Louis,  light _ 54 

Saint  Louis,  population... 54 

Saint  Louis,  signals __    56 

Saint  Louis,  supplies 54 

Saint  Louis,  tides 56 

Saint  Martha  cape 454 

Saint  Martin  cape 508 

Saint  Martin  grove _ 87 

Saint  Marv  bav 458 

Saint  Mary  cape 70, 453 

Saint  Mary  cape,  anchorage 71 

Saint  Mary  cape,  directions _    71 

Saint  Mary  cape,  landing 71 

Saint  Mary  island 72 

Saint  Mary  shoal _     70 

Saint  Mary  shoal,  tides 70 

Saint  Mungo  bay 549 

Saiut  Nicholas  river: _  242 

Saint  Paul  cape 196 

Saint  Paul  cape,  anchorage.- _  196 

Saint  Paul  cape,  soundings 196 

Saint  Paul  river 129 

Saint  Paul  de  Loanda  (see  Loanda). 

Saint  Pedro  river "^6 

Saint  P^re 800 

Saint  Philips  bonnet.  _.._ 448 

Saint  Philips  bonnet,  light 448 

Saint  Philip  de  Benguela 448 

Salamander  bay ^ 615 

Salamander  point 517 
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Saldanha  bay 518 

Saldanha  bay,  caution 518 

Saldanha  bay,  currents 516, 519 

Saldanha  bay,  directions _ .  _  516 

Saldanha  bay,  settlements _  -  515 

Saldanha  bay,  supplies  _-. 515 

Saldanha  bay,  tides 516 

Saldanha  bay,  water 516 

Saldanha  bay,  winds.  _• 516 

Salgadabay 330 

Sali _ 20 

Salinas  point 450 

Salinas  point,  caution *_ 450 

Salinas  point,  current 451 

Salinas  point,  light _ 451 

Saline  point 49 

Sallatuk  point 113 

Sallatulc  point,  caution 113 

Sal  magat  _ _ 33 

Salm6  village 295 

Salomba  mountains 889 

Salsang _ 83 

Salt  river 521 

Salt  Pond  town 184 

Salt  town.: 128,163,209 

Salum  river _.     68 

Sambo  river Ill 

Sami  creek 75 

San  Antonio 329 

San  Antonio,  mails 329 

San  Antonio,  supplies  _ 329 

San  Antonio,  water 329 

San  Antonio  bay 328 

San  Antonio  bay,  directions 330 

San  Antonio  bay,  tides 330 

San  Antonio  bay  village 344 

San  Bartholomeo  bank _^: 242 

San  Bartholomeo  river 242 

San  Bento  river 286 

San  Bento  river,  factories 287 

San  Bento  river,  soundings _.  288 

San  Bento  river,  tides 287 

San  Carlos  (George)  bay 823 

San  Carlos  point  ._ 323 

San  Ferna  Fernao  fort.. 439 

San  Fernando  fort 456 

pan  Francisco  river 451 

San  Jeronimo  fort 339 

San  Jos^  point _ 449 

San  Jos^  point,  caution 449 

San  Juan  village 846 

San  Miguel  fort 485 

San  Miguel,  ilheo  de - 842 


PAGEi 

San  Nicolas  river _.  455 

San  Pedro  fort _ 435 

San  Pedro  point 159 

San  Pedro  river 159 

San  Pedro  rock  _ 159 

San  Pedro  rock,  wreck 160 

San  Pedro  shoals. 160 

San  Sebastian  fort. 388 

San  Sebastian  fort,  light 338 

San  Sebastian  fort,  ponta _._  336 

SanThom^  island 334 

San  Thom<?  island,  current 835 

San  Thomi^*  island,  population 335 

San  Thom<?  island,  produce 335 

San  Thom^  island,  soundings 343 

Santa  Anna  bank _.  388 

Santa  Anna  bav  .-_ 839 

Santa  Anna  chapel 389 

Santa  Anna,  ilha 839 

Santa  Anna  point 328 

Santa  Anna  rock •. 328 

Santa  Barbara  river 242 

Santa  Catharina  bay 341 

Santa  Catharina  point 342 

Santa  Clara  cape 296 

Santa  Clara  cape,  false ___  295 

Santa  Cruz,  or  Agadir 81 

Santa  Cruz,  anchorage -.. 81 

Santa  Cruz,  currents 32 

Santa  Cruz,  supplies _ _.     32 

Santa  Cruz,  tides 32 

Santa  Espirito  hills 385 

Santa  Isabel  cove 320 

Santa  Martha  cape __  454 

Sanafontein _ _..  472 

Sand  bar _ 99 

Sand  islands _ 97,245 

Sand  islands,  tides 245 

Sandeng :_     78 

Sandkop 496 

Sandstone  cliff 459 

Sandwich  harbor 472 

Sandy  bay _.  361 

Sandy  island _ __.  198 

Sandy  point 254,301,892,548 

Sane  valley 866 

Sangaria  bay _ 102 

Sangari  mountains 109 

Sangatanga  bay 810 

Sangatanga  point 310 

Sangatanga  town _..  3ll 

Sangatanga  town,  caution 81 1 

Sangatao  mount 810 
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Saniratuk  factory 118 

San^umar  bar. _ .-.       67 

San^wiii  poiut     .._ 137 

8angwiii  lagoon   ..   __  187 

Sangwiii  river 187 

Sangwin  river,  tiden _  187 

Saugwiii  river,  water 187 

Saiikuia  creek 75 

Santarem  inlet 846 

Sao  Joao  hav -  840 

Sao  Joao  point 340 

Sao  Joao  village 840 

Sao  Jos^  fort 887 

Sao  JosC*  point 887 

Sao  Tliom(^,  Cidade  de 887 

Sao  ThomC',  climate 388 

Sao  ThomC*,  coal 888 

Sao  Thom^,  landing 888 

SaoThom^?,  lightH ._  388 

Sao  ThomC',  mailH 838 

Sao  Thom(^,  supplies  .  _ 838 

Saral)ank 88 

Sara  creek _.- 88 

Sanra  village. .- 181 

Sassandra  IuHh _..  161 

SaHHandra,  or  St.  Andrew 161 

Schapen  island _  515 

Schooner  rock 518 

Scotchman  liead __  410 

Scraggy  point _ 867 

Seagull  rock _ 290 

Seal  inland- _ 482,540 

Seal  ledges ^ 520 

SeasouH 5 

Sebu  wadi ._ 20 

Sedhiu 78 

Segundo  cape 888 

Sekan  point. ^70 

Sekondifort 188 

Sekondi  point _ 176 

Sekondi  point,  landing 176 

Sekum  river 188 

Senahu  river _ 120 

Senegal  islands 54 

Senegal  river  ._ _ 58 

Senegal  river,  anchorage 54 

Senegal  river,  approach 55 

Senegal  river,  V>ar _ 55 

Senegal  river,  directions -     56 

Senegal  river,  currents 56 

Senegal  river,  tides _ 56 

Senehal  river,  .Upper ._ 56 

Senegal  river,  winds 57 


%  Pagb. 

Senegam bia,  refraction _.     78 

Senegamlna,  solar  winds 78 

Sengana  branch,  Niger  river 217 

Sengana  branch,  soundings 217 

Sengana  point _ 222 

Senia  mount 186 

Senia  town 187 

Serin  point 64 

Serras  dofl  Picos.       326 

Sesters,  Grand,  river _ ._.  145 

Sesters,  Grand,  town 145 

Sesters  hill 145 

Sesters  point _ 145 

Sesters,  Young.  __.  134 

Sestos  bay    . _. 135 

Sestos  bay,  anchorage -..   135 

Sestos  bay,  tides 135 

Sestos  point 185 

Sestos  reef  .._   135 

Sestos  reef,directi<ms 136 

Sestos  river 185 

Sestos  river,  bar _ 135 

Sete  Padras  reef 340 

SettC^e  point 384 

Sett<^e  river 384 

Sett^^e  river,  anchorage 385 

Sett^^e  river,  currents 385 

Sett^'e  river,  landing 385 

Sett(^e  river,  signals 385 

Sett^'e  river,  shoals 885 

Settle  river,  winds  .._ 385 

Sett<^e  river,  wreck 385 

Settle  town 384 

SettC'e  Cama  factory 884 

Settra  Kru 141 

Settra  Kru,  sunken  dangers 141 

Seven  capes. _ 4 

Seven  Blinder  reef 515 

Seven  Fathom  bank 38 

Seven  Fathom  flat 258 

Seven  Fathom  point 258 

Seven  hills. 286 

Seven  springs __     32 

Seven  Stones  reef 340 

Seventyfour  islet 488 

Sharock _.-,.-_ 138 

Sharf-el-Yahudi  cliff  .._ 26 

Shark  island 481 

Shark  point 409 

Shark  point,  light 410 

Sharks  Nose  point 107 

Sharp  peak 287,542 

Shearwater  bay _ 481 
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Shebar  entrance 128,126 

Shebar  entrance,  anchorage _  123 

Shebar  entrance,  caution 123 

Shebar  entrance,  tides 123 

Shell  Bay  point 608 

Sherbrobank 121,177 

Sherbro  island 121 

Sherbro  river 120 

Sherbro  river,  buoy 121 

Sherbro  river,  directions _ .  121 

Sherbro  river,  draft 122 

Sherbro  river,  tides 128 

Sherwood  creek 410 

Sherwood  creek,  tides 411 

Shibika  wadi 35 

Shilling  cape  _-_ 119 

Ship  tree  _. __ ._..  212 

Shoal  point 457 

Shore  rock 367 

Shore  spit  _. 240 

Shoroko  village 208 

SidiAbdalla  Bettak 26 

Sidi-bu-el-Fadail 83 

Sidi-bu-Nuar 33 

SidiMogodol_ 28 

Sidi  Wasman 26 

Sierra  bay 469 

Sierra  point 469 

Sierra  del  Crystal 295 

Sierra  Leone,  cap0 115 

Sierra  Leone,  lights 116 

Sierra  Leone  colony 2,115 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  climate 3 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  harmattan 124 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  rollers 124 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  tornadoes 124 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  weather 123 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  winds 123 

Sierra  Leone  river 115 

Sierra  Leone  river,  directions. ..117, 118 

Sierra  Leone  river,  pilots 118 

Sierra  Leone  river,  tides^ 118 

Sierra  Leone  town 116 

Sierra  Leone  town,  anchorage 118 

Sierra  Leone  town,  coal 117 

Sierra  Leone  town,  diseases 117 

Sierra  Leone  town,  dues 117 

Sierra  Leone  town,  supplies 117 

Sierra  Leone  town,  telegraph 117 

Sierra  Leone  town,  Opobo  river 254 

Silif  river-- _-..     68 

Silif  village 68 

Sim  cape,  or  ras  Tegriwelt -     30 

1848—38 
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Simons  bay  _._ -_- 541 

Simons  bay,  anchorage 541 

Simons  bay,  caution _ 541 

Simons  bay,  compass  deviation 541 

Simons  bay,  directions 544, 545, 546 

Simons  bay,  dock  yard 541 

Simons  bay,  supplies 541 

Simons  bay,  tides 541 

Simons  bay,  time  signal 541 

Simons  bay,  winds ._.  584 

Simons  berg  -.. -_ 648 

Sinclair  island 490 

Sinclair  mine 489 

Sinu  bay __  139 

Sinu  bay,  tides i _  140 

Sinu  river _ 189 

Sinu  river,  bar  _. 140 

Sinu  river,  factory 140 

Sisters,  the ^ 178 

Skarcies  river.  Great -. 118 

Skarcies  river.  Great,  tides  _ 114 

Skarcies  river,  Little 118 

Skyring  cape 79 

Skyring  cape,  shoal  off >.     79 

Sla,  orSali ! 20 

Slang  Kop  point 584 

Small  hills 168 

Smithwinkle  bay 589 

Snakes  head  _ _. 422 

Snapper  reef 138 

Soco  reefs 496 

Sok  Ensara,  or  Jorba__ __     38 

Solitary  rock 147 

Sombreiro  point 448 

Sombreiro  river 243 

Sombreiro  river,  bar 243 

Som  breiro  river,  factories 243 

Sonho  channel 408 

Soumba,  paps 102 

Soundings 12 

South  breakers 94 

South  channel _ 105,408,498 

South  head 513,517 
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Navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  •  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Commodore  J.  C.  P.  de  Krafft  and  Commander  William  Gibson, 
U.S.N.    (Pamphlet.)     1883.     Hydrographic  Office .20 

Remarks  hy  Capt.  M.  A.  Lefevre,  of  the  French  Navy,  on  the  voyage  1 
of  the   Vaudreuil   through  Patagonian  Channels  and  Magellan 
Strait.    Translated  bv  Lieut.  George  M.  Totten,  U.  8.  N.    (Pam- 
phlet.)   1874.     Hydrographic  Office '      .20 
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Philippe  De  .Kerhallet,  French  Imperial  Navy.  Translated 
under  the  direction  of  Commodore  Charles  Henrv  Davis,  U.  8.  N. 
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58  The  Navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Mons.  F.  Labrosse,  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.  8vo.  1874. 
Hydrographic  Office.    Republished  1898 __ 

89  The  West  Coast  of  South  America,  including  Magellan  Strait, 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  OutlayiDg  Islands.    Compiled  by  K.  C. 

Ray,  U.  8.  N.    8vo.    1890.    Hydrographic  Office 

Supplement.     Third  edition.    1898.    Hydrographic  Office 

84  West  Coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  from  the  United  States 
to  Panama,  including  the  Gulfs  of  California  and  Panama.  Second 
edition.  Compiled  by  R.  C.  Ray,  U.  S.  N.  8vo.  1898.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office 

96  The  Coast  of  British  Columbia.  From  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait  to  Port- 
land Canal,  including  Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
Complied  by  R.  C.  Ray,  U.  8.  N.  8vo.  1891.  Hydrographic  Of- 
fice   - 

Supplement.    Second  edition.    1894.    Hydrographic  Office 

41       List  of  Reported  Dangers  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.    8vo.    1871. 

Hydrographic  Office _._ _ _ __ 

Supplement  No.  2.    1891.    Hydrographic  Office 

41  &  Supplement  to  Reported  Dangers  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Com- 
piled and  arranged  bv  Commander  William  Gibson,  U.  S.  N.  8vo. 
1880.    Hydrographic  Office 

41a  List  of  Reported  Dangers  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Lieut.  J.  E.  Pillsbury,  U.  S.  N.  8vo.  1879.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office .__ 

Supplement.    1891.    Hydrographic  Office . 

92  Ice  and  Ice  Movements  in  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Basin.  By 
Ensign  E.  Simpson,  U.  S.  N.  (Pamphlet).  1890.  Hydrographic 
Office - - 
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INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Sailing  Directions  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  winds,  monsoons,  cur- 
rents, and  passage,  including  also  the  Java  Sea,  Sulu  Sea,  Afuera 
Sea,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.    Compiled  by  Lieut.  F.  E.  Sawyer, 

U.S.N.    1887.    Hj'drographic  Office.. 

Supplements.    1889, 1890,  and  1892.    Hydrographic  Office 

General  Examination  of  Indian  Ocean,  with  Directions  for  the 
Navigation  of  Torres  Straits,  etc.  By  Capt.  Charles  Philippe  De 
Kerhallet,  I.  F.  N.  Translated  by  Capt.  R.  H.  Wyman,  U.  S.  N. 
8vo.    1870.    Hydrographic  Office _ 

Physical  Geography  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Sailing  Directions.  By 
Capt.  W.  Krop,  I.  A.  N.  Translated  by  E.  R.  Knorr.  8vo.  1872. 
Hydrographic  Office _ 1 


LIGHT  LISTS. 

List  of  Lfghts  (No.  1)  of  North  and  South  America  (excepting  the 
United  States),  including  the  West  Indies  and  Pacific  Islands. 
Compiled  by  Boynton  Leach.    4to.    1898.    Hydrographic  Office.. . 

List  of  Lights  (No.  5)  of  the  North,  Baltic, and  White  Seas,  including 
the  Coasts  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
Compiled  by  Boynton  Leach.    8^'0.    Hydrographic  Office 

List  of  Lights  (No.  4)  of  the  West  Coast  of  Europe,  from  Gibraltar  to 
the  White  Sea.   4to.   1894.   Hydrographic  Office,  (/ti  preparation.). . 

List  of  Lights  (No.  3)  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  including  the  West  and  North  Coasts  of  Africa,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Black  Seas,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Compiled  by  Boynton  Leach,    4to.    1898.    Hydrographic  Office..  _ 

List  of  Lights  (No.  2)  of  South  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa,  and  the 
East  Indies,  including  the  East  India  Islands,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  Compiled  by  Boynton 
Leach.    8vo.    1892.    Hydrographic  Office 
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NAVIGATION  BOOKS. 

List  of  Geographical  PositionB.  By  Lieut.  Commander  P.  M.  Green, 
U.  8.  N.    4to.    1888.    Bureau  of  Navigation 

The  New  American  Practical  Navigator.  By  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
LL.  D.    8vo.    Edition  of  1898.    Bureau  of  Navigation 

Bowditch's  Useful  Tables.  8vo.  Edition  of  1893.  Bureau  of  Navi- 
gation ._ 

Projection  Tables.    8vo.    1869.    Bureau  of  Navigation 

Azimuth  Tables  for  parallels  of  latitude  between  61°  N.  and  61°  S. 
Bv  Lieut.  W.  H.  H.  Southerland,  U.  8.  N.  4to.  Edition  of  1898. 
Hydrographic  OflSce 

Arctic  Azimuth  Tables  for  parallels  of  latitude  between  70°  and  88^. 
Prepared  by  Lieuts.  Seaton  Schroeder  and  Richard  Wainwright, 
U.S.N.    12mo.    1881.    Hydrographic  Office 

Tables  for  Finding  the  distance  of  an  Object  by  two  Bearings. 
(Pamphlet.)    1874.    Hydrographic  Office 

The  Route  of  Mail  Steamers  between  the  English  Channel  and  New 
York.    1878.    (Pamphlet.)    Hydrographic  Office 

The  Development  of  Great  Circle  Sailing.  By  G.  W.  Littlehales. 
8vo.    1889.    Hydrographic  Office 

Table  of  Meridianal  Parts  for  the  Terrestrial  Spheroid,  Compres- 
sion rwwhwj'  By  G.  W.  Littlehales  and  J.  S.  Siebert.  8vo.  1889. 
Hydrographic  Office 

COMPASSES  AND  DEVIATION. 

Ship's  Compasses,  including  the  subject  of  Binnacles  and  Swinging 
Ship.  By  Commodore  T.  A.  Jenkins,  U.  8.  N.  (Pamphlet.)  1869. 
Bureau^of  Navigation 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

The  Way  to  Avoid  the  Center  of  our  Violent  Gales.  8vo.  1868. 
Bureau  of  Navigation _ 

Practical  Hints  in  regard  to  West  India  Hurricanes.    By  Lieut.  G. 

L.  Dyer,  U.  8.  N.    1887.    (Pamphlet.)    Hydrographic  Office 

Nautical  Monograph  No.  5.    The  Great  Storm  off  the  Atlantic  Coast 

of  the  United  States,  March  11-14, 1888.    By  Everett  Hayden,  U. 

S.N.    1888.    Hydrographic  Office 

SURVEYS. 

Memoranda  for  Running  Surveys.  By  E.  R.  Enorr.  (Pamphlet.) 
1872.    Bureau  of  Navigation 

General  Instructions  for  Hydrographic  Surveyors.  (Eamphlet.) 
1868.    Bureau  of  Navigation .!▼ 

The  Methods  and  Results  of  the  Survey  of  the  West  Coast  of  Lower 
California  by  the  Officers  of  the  U.  8. 8.  Ranger  during  the  season 
of  1889  and  1890.  By  Lieut.  O.  W.  Lowry,  U.  S.  N.,  and  G.  W. 
Littlehales.    8vo.    ,1892.    Hydrographic  Office 

SIGNALS. 

International  Signal  Code.  Revised  and  corrected  to  1894,  includ- 
ing the  semaphore  and  storm-signal  service  of  the  maritime 
countries,  the  life-saving  service  and  time-ball  system  of  the 
United  States.  8vo.  1894.  Bureau  of  l^avigation.  (In  prepar- 
ation)  
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MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

65  Rieport  on  the  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Differences  of  Longi- 
tude in  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America.  By  Lieut.  Com- 
mander F.  M.  Green,  U.  S.  N.    4to.    1877.    Bureau  of  Navigation  _       (*) 

65a  Report  on  the  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Differences  of  Longi- 
tude on  the  East  Coast  of  South  America.  By  Lieut.  Commander 
F.  M.  Green,  U.  S.  N.    4to.    1880.    Bureau  of  Navigation (*) 

656  Report  on  the  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Longitude  in  the  East 
Indies,  China^  and  Japan.  By  Lieut.  Commander  F.  M.  Green,  U. 
S.  N.    4to.    1881-82.    Bureau  of  Navigation (*) 

76  Report  of  Telegraphic  Determinations  of  Longitudes  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  West  Coast  of  South  America.  By  Lieut. 
Commander  C.  H.  Davis,  Lieuts.  J.  A.  Norris  and  Charles  Laird, 
U.  S.  N.    4to.    1885.    Bureau  of  Navigation  - ___ ,     (*) 

97  lieport  on  the  Telegraphic  Determination  of  Longitudes  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  North  Coast  of 
South  America,  with  the  Latitudes  of  the  Several  Stations.  By 
Lieuts.  J,  A.  Norris  and  Charles  Laird,  U.  S.  N.  To  which  is  | 
appended  a  Report  on  Magnetic  Ob8er\'ations  in  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies.  By  Lieut.  Charles  Laird,  and  Ensigns  J.  H.  L.  i 
Holcombe  and  L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N.  4to.  1891.  Bureau  of 
Navigation j    (*) 

94  Report  of  the  International  Meteorologic  Congress  at  Paris,  1889. 
By  Lieut.  Aaron  Ward,  U.  S.  N.    (Pamphlet.)     1890 ■  $0.20 

95  The  average  form  of  Isolated  Submarine  Peaks  and  the  interval  ' 
which  should  obtain  between  deep-sea  soundings  taken  to  disclose  i 
the  character  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    By  G.  W.  Littlehales. 
8vo.    1890.    Hydrographic  Office J     .70 

98  .    Report  on  Uniform  System  for  Spelling  Foreign  Geographic  Names. 
By  Lieut.  C.  M.  McCarteney,  U.  S.  N.,  Boynton  Leach,  and  Gus-  I 
tave  Herrle.    (Pamphlet.)    1891.    Hydrographic  Office _ .     (*) 

108       Submarine  Cables;  Instruments  and  Implements  Employed  in  Cable  I 
Surveys;  Theory  of  Cable  Laying;  Specifications  and  Costs;  Sub- 
marine Cable  Systems  of  the'  World.    Prepared  by  G.  W.  Little-  | 
hales.    8vo.    1892.    Hydrographic  Office 1.00 
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